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PREFACE 


TuHE present book, apart from its greater extent and certain differ. 
ences of statement and arrangement, has, in general, the same plan 
as the author’s Greek Grammar for Schools and Colleges. It is a 
descriptive, not an historical, nor a comparative, grammar. Though 
it has adopted many of the assured results of Comparative Linguis- 
tics, especially in the field of Analogy, it has excluded much of the 
more complicated matter that belongs to a purely scientific treat- 
ment of the problems of Morphology. It has been my purpose to set 
forth the essential forms of Attic speech, and of the other dialects, 
as far as they appear in literature; to devote greater attention to 
the Formation of Words and to the Particles than is usually given to 
these subjects except in much more extensive works; and to supple- 
ment the statement of the principles of Syntax with information 
that will prove of service to the student as his knowledge widens 
and deepens. ; 

As to the extent of all amplification of the bare facts of Mor- 
phology and Syntax, probably no two makers of a book of this char- 
acter, necessarily restricted by considerations of space, will be of the 
same mind. I can only hope that I have attained such a measure of 
success aS will commend itself to the judgment of those who are 
engaged in teaching Greek in our colleges and universities. I trust, 
however, that the extent of the enlarged work may lead no one to 
the opinion that I advocate the study of formal grammar as an end 
in itself; though I would have every student come to know, and the 
sooner the better, that without an exact knowledge of the language 
there can be no thorough appreciation of the literature of Ancient 
Greece, or of any other land ancient or modern. 

In addition to the authorities mentioned on page 5, I have con- 
sulted with profit Delbriick’s Syntaktische Forschungen, Gilder- 
sleeve’s numerous and illuminating papers in the American Journal 
of Philology and in the Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, Schanz’s Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der griechischen 
Sprache, Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, La Roche’s Gramma- 
tische Studien in the Zeitschrift fir oesterreichische Gymnasien 
for 1904, Forman’s Selections from Plato, Schulze’s Quaestiones 
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Epicae, Hale’s Extended and Remote Deliberatives in Greek in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1893, 
Harry’s two articles, The Omission of the Article with Substantives 
after obros, d5€, éxetvos in Prose in the Transactions for 1898, and The 
Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, and Imperative in Greek in the Classi- 
cal Review for 1905, Headlam’s Greek Prohibitions in the Classical 
Review for 1905, Marchant’s papers on The Agent in the Attic Orators 
in the same journal for 1889, Miss Meissner’s dissertation on yap 
(University of Chicago), Stahl’s vritisch-historische Syntax des 
griechischen Verbums, and Wright’s Comparative Grammar of the 
Greek Language. I have examined many school grammars of Greek 
in English, German, and French, among which I would particularize 
those of Hadley-Allen, Goodwin, Babbitt, Goodell, Sonnenschein, 
Kaegi, Koch, Croiset et Petitjean. I am much indebted also to 
Thompson’s Greek Syntax. 

I would finally express my thanks for helpful criticism from Pro- 
fessor Allen R. Benner of Andover Academy, Professor Haven D. 
Brackett of Clark College, Professor Hermann Collitz of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Professor Archibald L. Hodges of the Wadleigh 
High School, New York, Dr. Maurice W. Mather, formerly Instructor 
in Harvard University, Professor Hanns Oertel of Yale University, 
and Professor Frank E. Woodruff of Bowdoin College. Dr. J. W. 
H. Walden, tormerly Instructor in Harvard, has lent me invaluable 
aid by placing at my service his knowledge and skill in the prepa- 
ration of the Indices. 

HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Aug. 1, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND !TS DIALECTS 


A. Greek, the language of the inhabitants of Greece, has beep 
constantly spoken from the time of Homer to the present day. The 
inhabitants of ancient Greece and other Greeks dwelling in the 
islands and on the coasts of the Mediterranean called themselves (as 
do the modern Greeks) by the name Hellenes ("EXAnves), their country 
Hellas (EAAds), and their language the Hellenic (4 “EAAnviKy yAGrra). 
We call them Greeks from the Latin Graeci, the name given them by 
the Romans, who applied to the entire people a name properly re- 
stricted to the Tpatw, the first Hellenes of whom the Romans had 
knowledge. 

N. 1.—Graeci (older Graici) contains a Latin suffix -icus; and the name \. 
Taxol, which occurs first in Aristotle, is borrowed from Latin. The Roman 
designation is derived either from the T'pato., a Boeotian tribe that took part in 
the colonization of Cyme in Italy, or from the I'pato, a larger tribe of the same 
stock that lived in Epirus, 

N. 2.—No collective name for ‘all Greece’ appears in Homer, to whom the 
Hellenes are the inhabitants of Hellas, a district forming part of the kingdom of 
Peleus (B 683) and situated in the S.E. of the country later called Thessaly. 
‘EAAds for ‘all Greece’ occurs first in Hesiod. The Greeks in general are called, 
by Homer ’Ayauol, Apyetor, Aavaol, 

B. Greek is related to the languages of the Indians (Sanskrit), Per- 
sians (Zend), Armenians, Albanians, Slavonians, Lithuanians, Romans, 
Celts, and Germans. These various languages are all of the same 
stock, and together constitute the Indo-European family of languages. 
An important relation of Greek to English, which is a branch of the 
Germanic tongue, is illustrated by Grimm’s law of the ‘permutation 
of consonants’: 


a ee |e 1/0 | Bip) 6 any — 6) Gi 0 =a exe 
mwaTnp | Tpets kapdla | tuvpBn dvo0 aypos pépw dpa | xnHv 
Sather | three heart thorp two acre bear door | goose 


The above English words are said to be cognate with the Greek 
words. Derived words, such as geography, theatre, are horrowed.. 
directly or indirectly, from the Greek (yewypadia, 6€arpov). 
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C. At the earliest known period of its history the Greek language 
was divided into dialects. Corresponding to the chief divisions of 
the Greeks into Aeolians, Dorians, and Ionians (a division unknown 
to Homer), three groups of dialects are commonly distinguished : 
Aeolic, Doric, and Ionic, of which Attic is a sister dialect. Aeolic and 
Doric are more nearly related to each other than is either to Ionic. 

Aeolic: spoken in Aeolis, Lesbos, and kindred with the dialect 
of Thessaly (except Phthiotis) and of Boeotia (though Boeotian has 
many Doric ingredients). In this book ‘Aeolic’ means Lesbian 
Aeolic. 

N. 1. — Aeolic retains primitive a (30); changes 7 before « to o (115) ; has 
recessive accent (162 D.), and many other peculiarities. 


Doric: spoken in Peloponnesus (except Arcadia and Elis), in several 
of the islands of the Aegean (Crete, Melos, Thera, Rhodes, etc.), in 
parts of Sicily and in Southern Italy. 

N. 2.— Doric retains primitive a@ (80), keeps 7 before. (115 D.). Almost all 
Doric dialects have -ues for -uev (462 D.), the infinitive in -wev for -var (469 D.), 
the future in -&w from verbs in -fw (516 D.), the future in -06, -coduar (540 a). 

N. 8.— The sub-dialects of Laconia, Crete, and Southern Italy, and of their 
several colonies, are often called Severer (or Old) Doric; the others are called 
Milder (or New) Doric. Severer Doric has 7 and w where Milder Doric has e 
and ov (59 D. 4, 5; 230 D.). There are also differences in verbal forms (654). 


Ionic: spoken in Ionia, in most of the islands of the Aegean, in a 
few towns of Sicily, ete. 


N. 4, —Ionic changes primitive a to 7 (80); changes + before « to o (115); 
has lost digamma, which is still found in Aeolic and Doric ; often refuses to con- 
tract vowels; keeps a mute smooth before the rough breathing (124 D.); has x 
for 7 in pronominal forms (132 D.). 

N. 5.— The following dialects do not fall under the above divisions ;: Arcadian 
(and the kindred Cyprian, which are often classed with Aeolic), Elean, and the 
dialects of N.W. Greece (Locris, Phocis, Aetolia, Acarnania, Epirus, etc.). 
N.W. Greek resembles Doric. 

N. 6.—The dialects that retain a (30) are called A dialects (Aeolic, Doric, 
etc.); Ionic and Attic are the only H dialects. The Eastern dialects (Acolic, 
Tonic) change rx to ov (115). 

N. 7.—The local dialects, with the exception of Tzaconian (a Laconian 
idiom), died out gradually and ceased to exist by 300 a.p. 


D. The chief dialects that occur in literature are as follows (almost 
all poetry is composed in a mixture of dialects) : 


Aeolic: in the Lesbian lyric poets Alcaeus and Sappho (600 B.c.). Numer- 
ous Aeolisms appear in epic poetry, and some in tragedy. Theocritus’ idylls 
28-30 are in Aeolic. 

Doric: in many lyric poets, notably in Pindar (born 522 B.c.); in the bucolic 
(pastoral) poetsy of Theocritus (about 310-about 245 B.c.). Both of these poets 
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adopt some epic and Aeolic forms. The choral parts of Attic tragedy also admit 
some Doric forms. There is no Doric, as there is no Aeolic, literary prose. 

Ionic: (1) Old Ionic or Epic, the chief ingredient of the dialect of Homer 
and of Hesiod (before 700 z.c.), Almost all subsequent poetry admits epic 
words and forms. (2) New Ionic (500-400), the dialect of Herodotus (484-425) 
and of the medical writer Hippocrates (born 460). In the period between Old 
and New Ionic: Archilochus, the lyric poet (about 700-650 B.c.). 

Attic: (kindred to Ionic) was used by the great writers of Athens in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., the period of her political and literary supremacy. In 
it are composed the works of the tragic poets Aeschylus (525-456), Sophocles 
(496-406), Euripides (about 480-406), the comic poet Aristophanes (about 450- 
385), the historians Thucydides (died before 396) and Xenophon (about 434- 
about 355), the orators Lysias (born about 450), Isocrates (436-338), Aeschines 
(889-314), Demosthenes (383-322), and the philosopher Plato (427-347). 


E. The Attic dialect was distinguished by its refinement, precision, 
and beauty; it occupied an intermediate position between the soft 
Ionic and the rough Doric, and avoided the pronounced extremes of 
other dialects. By reason of its cultivation at the hands of the 
greatest writers from 500 B.c. to 300 B.c., it became the standard 
literary dialect; though Old Ionic was still occasionally employed 
in later epic, and Doric in pastoral poetry. 

N. 1.— The dialect of the tragic poets and Thucydides is often called Old Attic 
in contrast to New Attic, that used by most other Attic writers. Plato stands 
on the border-line. The dialect of tragedy contains some Homeric, Doric, and 
Aeolic forms ; these are more frequent in the choral than in the dialogue parts, 
The choral parts take over forms used in the Aeolic-Doric lyric ; the dialogue 
parts show the influence of the iambic poetry of the Ionians. But the tendency 
of Attic speech in literature was to free itself from the influence of the dialect 
used by the tribe originating any literary type ; and by the fourth century pure 
Attic was generally used throughout. The normal language of the people 
(‘*Standard Attic’’) is best seen in Aristophanes and the orators. The native 
Attic speech as it appears in inscriptions shows no local differences; the speech 
of Attica was practically uniform. Only the lowest classes, among which were 
many foreigners, used forms that do not follow the ordinary phonetic laws. The 
language of the religious cults is sometimes archaic in character. 

N, 2.— Old Attic writers use oo for rr (78), po for pp (79), Edy for adv with, 
és for eis into, y for ec (Ady for Aver, thou loosest), -7js in the plural of substantives 
in -eds (Baoih#s, 277), and occasionally -ara: and -aro in the third plural of the 


perfect and pluperfect (465 f). 


With the Macedonian conquest Athens ceased to produce great 
writers, but Attic culture and the Attic dialect were diffused far and 
wide. With this extension of its range, Attic lost its purity; which 
had indeed begun to decline in Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). 

F. Koiné or Common dialect (4 cow? duddexros). The Koiné took its 
rise in a Alexandrian period, so called from the preéminence of 

j 


f 
t : ‘e 

| #& 
Pays : ry ows 
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Alexandria in Egypt as a centre of learning until the Roman con- 
quest of the East; and lasted to the end of the ancient world (sixth 
century a.p.). It was the language used by persons speaking Greek 
from Gaul to Syria, and was marked by numerous varieties. In its 
spoken form the Koiné consisted of the spoken form of Attic inter- 
mingled with a considerable number of Ionic words and some loans 
from other dialects, but with Attic orthography. The literary form, 
a compromise between Attic literary usage and the spoken language, 
was an artificial and almost stationary idiom from which the living 
speech drew farther and farther apart. 


In the Koiné are composed the writings of the historians Polybius (about 
205-about 120 B.c.), Diodorus (under Augustus), Plutarch (about 46—-about 
120 a.p.), Arrian (about 95-175 a.p.), Cassius Dio (about 150-about 235 a.p.), 
the rhetoricians Dionysius of Halicarnassus (under Augustus), Lucian (about 
120-about 180 a.p.), and the geographer Strabo (about 64 B.c.-19 a.p.). Jose- 
phus, the Jewish historian (87 a.p.-about 100), also used the Koiné. 

N.1.—The name Afticist is given to those reactionary writers in the Koine 
dialect (e.g. Lucian) who aimed at reproducing the purity of the earlier Attic. 
The Atticists flourished chiefly in the second century a.p, 
~ N, 2.—Some writers distinguish, as a form of the Koiné, the Hellenistic, a 
name restricted by them to the language of the New Testament and of the 
Septuagint (the partly literal, partly tolerably free, Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made by Grecized Jews at Alexandria and begun under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus 285-247 p.c.). The word Hellenistic is derived from ‘E\Annorys 
(from é\dnvitw speak Greek), a term applied to persons not of Greek birth 
(especially Jews), who had learned Greek. The New Testament is composed in 
the popular language of the time, which in that work is more or less influenced 
by classical models. No accurate distinction can be drawn between the Koiné 
and Hellenistic. 


G. Modern Greek appears in literature certainly as early as the 
eleventh century, when the literary language, which was still em- 
ployed by scholars and churchmen, was no longer understood by the 
common people. During the middle ages and until about the time of 
the Greek Revolution (1821-1831), the language was called Romaic 
(Popaixy), from the fact that the people claimed the name of 
Romans (‘Pwpator), since the capital of the Roman Empire had been 
transferred to Constantinople. The natural language of the modern 
Greeks is the outcome of a continual development of the Koiné in its 
spoken form. At the present day the dialect of a Greek peasant is 
still organically the same as that of the age of Demosthenes; while 
the written language, and to a less extent the spoken language of 
cultivated Athenians and of those who have been influenced by the 
University at Athens, have been largely assimilated to the ancient 
idiom. Modern Greek, while retaining in general the orthography 
of the classical period, is very different in respect of pronunciation. 
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Aurens: De Graecae linguae dialectis (I. Aeolic 1839, II. Doric 1843). Gott 
ingen. Still serviceable for Doric. 

Buass: Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. Translated from the third German 
edition by Purton. Cambridge, Eng., 1890. 

Boisacg: Les Dialectes doriens. Paris-Liége, 1891. 

Bruemann: Griechische Grammatik. 4te Aufl. Miinchen, 1913. Purely com- 
parative. 

CuanpierR: Greek Accentuation. 2d ed. Oxford, 1881. 

GILDERSLEEVE AND MILLER: Syntax of Classical Greek from Homer to Demos- 
thenes. Parti. New York, 1900. Part ii, 1911. 

Goopwiy : Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb. Rewritten and 
enlarged. Boston, 1890. 

Henry: Précis de Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. 5th ed. Paris, 
1894. Translation (from the 2d ed.) by Elliott: A Short Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin. London, 1890. 

Hirt: Handbuch der Griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre. Heidelberg, 1902. 
Comparative. 

Horrmann: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Der siid-achdische Dialekt (Ar- 
cadian, Cyprian), Géttingen, 1891. Vol. ii. Der nord-achiische Dialekt 
(Thessalian, Aeolic, Boeotian), 1893. Vol. iii. Der ionische Dialekt (Quellen 
und Lautlehre), 1898. ; 

Kriicer: Griechische Sprachlehre. Part i, 5te Aufl., 1875. Part ii, 4te Aufl, 
1862. Leipzig. Valuable for examples of syntax. 

Kituner: Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache. 3te Aufl. Parti 
by Blass. Part ii (Syntax) by Gerth. Hannover, 1890-1904. The only 
modern complete Greek Grammar. The part by Blass contains good collec- 
tions, but is insufficient on the side of comparative grammar. 

Meister: Die griechischen Dialekte. Vol. i. Asiatisch-dolisch, Bootisch, Thes- 
salisch, G6ttingen, 1882. Vol. ii. Eleisch, Arkadisch, Kyprisch, 1889. 

Meisteruans: Grammatik der attischen Inschriften. 38te Aufl. Berlin, 1900. 

Meyer: Griechische Grammatik. 38te Aufl. Leipzig, 1896. Comparative, with 
due attention to inscriptional forms. Deals only with sounds and forms. 

Monro: A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. 2d ed. Oxford, 1891.» Valuable, 
especially for its treatment of syntax. 

RieMaNnn anpd GorizeR: Grammaire comparée du Grec et du Latin. Vol. i. 
Phonétique et Etude des Formes, Paris, 1901. Vol. ii. Syntaxe, 1897. 
Smytu: The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic. Oxford, 1894. 
Van Leruwen: Enchiridium dictionis epicae. Lugd. Bat., 1892-94. Contains 

a full discussion of forms, and aims at reconstructing the primitive text of 
Homer. 
Verircu: Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective. Newed. Oxford, 1887. 


A. = Aeschylus. 
Ag. = Agamemnon, 
Ch. = Choephori. 
Eum, =Eumenides. 
Pers. = Persae. 
Er; = Prometheus, 
Sept. =Septem. 
Supp. =Supplices. 
Aes. = Aeschines. 
And. = Andocides. 
Ant. = Antiphon. 
Antiph. = Antiphanes. 
Ar, = Aristophanes. 
Ach. =Acharnenses. 
Av. = Aves. 
Eccl. = Ecclesiazusae. 
Eq = Equites. 
Lys. =Lysistrata. 
Nub. = Nubes. 
rs = Pax. 
Plut. = Plutus. 
Ran. = Ranae. 
Thesm.= Thesmophoriazusae. 
Vesp. = Vespae. 
C.I.A. = Corpus in- 
scriptionum 
Atticarum. 
Com. Fr.= Comic Frag- 
ments. 
Di = Demosthenes. 
Diog. = Diogenes 
Laert. Laertius. 
E. = Euripides. 
Ale. = Alcestis. 
And. = Andromache. 
Bacch. = Bacchae. 
Cycl. = Cyclops. 
El. = Electra. 
Hec. = Hecuba. 
Hel. = Helena. 


Heracl. = Heraclidae. 


The dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
H.F. = Hercules furens. 

Hipp. = Hippolytus. 
I. A. = Iphigenia Auli- 
densis, 
I.T. =Iphigenia Taurica. 
Med. = Medea. 
Or. = Orestes. 
Phoen. = Phoenissae. 
Supp. =Supplices. 
Tro. = Troades. 
Hdt. = Herodotus. 
Hom. = Homer: 


The books of the liad are 
designated by Greek capi- 
tals (A, B, T, ete.); those 
of the Odyssey by Greek 
small letters (a, B, y, etc.). 


Ie = Isocrates. 
I.G.A. = Inscriptiones 
Graecae an- 
tiquissimae. 
Is. = Isaeus. 
Lye. = Lycurgus. 
Ib = Lysias. 
Men. = Menander. 
Sent. = Sententiae. 
Philem. = Philemon, 
Pind) == Pindar 
1G Ss Elatos 
A. = Apologia. 
Alc. = Alcibiades. 
Charm, = Charmides. 
Cr. = Crito. 
Crat = Cratylus. 
Criti = Critias. 
Eu. = Euthydemus. 
Euth = Euthyphro. 
a. = Gorgias. 
Hipp. M. = Hippias Major. 
Lach. = Laches. 
L. = Leges. 


Lys. =Lysis. 
Men, = Meno. 
Menex.= Menexenus, 
Par, = Parmenides. 
Ph. = Phaedo, 
Phae, = Phaedrus 
Phil. = Philebus. 
Pol. = Politicus. 
Pr: = Protagoras. 
R. = Respublica. 
Soph. =Sophistes. 
8. = Symposium, 
Th. = Theaetetus. 
Theag. = Theages. 
Tim. = Timaeus. 
S. = Sophocles. 
Aj. = Ajax. 
Ant. = Antigone. 
El. = Electra, 
0. C. = Oedipus Coloneus, 
0. T. = Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Ph. = Philoctetes. 
by, = Trachiniae. 
Stob. = Stobaeus. 
Flor. = Florilegium. 
T. = Thucydides. 
X.. = Xenophon. 
A. = Anabasis, 
Ap. = Apologia. 
Ages. = Agesilaus. 
Gs = Cyropaedia. 
Eq. =de re equestri. 
H. = Hellenica, 
Hi. = Hiero, 
Hipp. = Hipparchicus. 
M. = Memorabilia. 
oO. = Oeconomicus. 
R. A. =Respublica Atheni- 
ensis, 
R. L. =Respublica  Lace- 
daemonia, 
s. = Symposium. 
Vect. =de vectigalibus. 
Ven. = de yenatione. 


But Tragic fragments (Fr. or 


Frag.) are cited by Nauck’s numbers, Comic fragments (except Menander’s 


Sententiae) by Kock’s volumes and pages. 


of the speeches and the sections in the Teubner editions. 
Other abbreviations: —x.7.d. = kal ra Nowra (et cetera); scil. = scilicet OS 
id est; ib. = ibidem; e.g. = exempli gratia; I.E. = Indo-European ; ) C=ra8 


contrasted with. 


The Orators are cited by the numbers 
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LETTERS, SOUNDS, SYLLABLES, ACCENT 


THE ALPHABET 


1. The Greek alphabet has twenty-four letters. 


Form Name Equivalents Sound 
as 10 
iA» AFG ar\dba alpha a a: aha; a@: father 
i?) Be. Bnra béta b beg 
| ies yappa gamma g go 
A 86° deATa delta d dig 
Caace el, € (@ Widov) epsilon é met 
je @ tira zeta Z daze 
(2 ra éta é Fr. féte 
© 68 Ora. théta th thin 
ierit's idra .  t6ta t 6: meteor; 7: police 
K « KamTa kappa c, k kin 
he. A. Adu Bsa lambda l let 
ie 7p po mu m met 
IN Dy vv NU, n net 
Ae éet () ai a lax 
Oro ov, 6(d pixpov) omicron 6 obey 
I amet (70) pi p pet 
Pele cp po rho TP run 
ceo; S olypa sigma 8 such 
aT: TAD tau t tar 
vy B(Byidev) ~—tipsilon = (u) y=: Fr. tu; @: Fr. stir 
6’ ¢ pet ($2) phi ph graphic 
» xe (x0) chi ch Germ. machen 
vw wy Wet (Yr) pst ‘ps gypsum 
Q w ® (& peya) omega 6 note 


a. Sigma (not capital) at the end of a word is written s, elsewhere ¢. Thus, 
cetcuos earthquake. 

b. The names in parentheses, from which are derived those in current use, 
were given at a late period, some as late as the Middle Ages. Thus, epsilon 
means ‘simple e,’ wpsilon ‘simple u,’ to distinguish these letters from at, ou, 
which were sounded like e and v. 
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c. Labda is a better attested ancient name than lambda. 


2. The Greek alphabet as given above originated in Ionia, and was adopted 
at Athens in 4038.c. ‘The letters from A to T are derived from Phoenician and 
have Semitic names. The signs f to 2 were invented by the Greeks. From the 
Greek alphabet are derived the alphabets of most European countries. The 
ancients used only the large letters, called majuscules (capitals as E, uncials as 
€); the small letters (minuscules), which were used as a literary hand in the 
ninth century, are cursive forms of the uncials. 

a. Before 403 B.c. in the official Attic alphabet E stood for e, y, spurious e 
(6), O for o, w, spurious ov (6), H for the rough breathing, XZ for &, &2 for W. 

A was written for y, and \ for’. Thus: 


EAOXSENTEIBOVEIKAITOIAEMOI okev 77 BovdAy Kai To Sy. 
XZSYAAPAPESXSYNEAPAGSAN Evyypadys Evvéypawav. 
EPITEAEIONENAIAPOTOAPAYPIO éxurndetoy eivar dard Td apyupiov. 


3. In the older period there were two other letters: (1) F: fai, vau, called 
digamma (i.e. dowble-gamma) from its shape. It stood after e and was pro- 
nounced like w. f was written in Boeotian as late as 200 B.c. (2) 9: xémma, 
koppa, which stood after 7, Another s, called san, is found in the sign %, 
called sampi, i.e. san + pi. On these signs as numerals, see 348, 


VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 


4. There are seven vowels: a, €, y, t,0, v,w. Of these e and o are 
always short, and take about half the time to pronounce as 7 and a, 
which are always long; a,c, v are short in some syllables, long in 
others. In this Grammar, when a, t, v are not marked as long (a, i, 
v) they are understood to be short. All vowels with the circumflex 
(149) are long. On length by position, see 144. 


a. Vowels are said to be open or close according as the mouth is more open 


3 D. Vau was in use as a genuine sound at the time the Homeric poems were 
composed, though it is found in no Mss. of Homer. Many apparent irregularities 
of epic verse (such as hiatus, 47 D.) can be explained only by supposing that F 
was actually sounded. Examples of words containing fare: dorv town, vat 
lord, avédvw please, etkw give way (cp. weak), elxoor twenty (cp. vigintt), Exa- 
ONEIES éKwY willing, €Arouar hope (cp. voluptas), Zouxa am like, to, ol, € him, &€ 
six, Eros word, elroy said, épyov, épdw work, evviuu clothe, fr. Feo-vujue (Cp. vestis), 
oad will say (cp. verbum), eorepos evening (cp. vesper), tov violet (cp. viola) 
eros year (cp. vetus), dvs sweet (cp. suavis), dev (oda) know (ep. videre, wit), 
ts strength (cp. vis), tréa willow (ep. vitis, withy), otkos house (cp. vicus) Ate 
wine (cp. vinum), 8s his (123), éxos carriage (cp. veho, wain). Vau was lost 
first before o-sounds (dpdw see, cp. be-ware), f occurred also in the middle of 
words: xdéfos glory, alrel always, 8ris sheep (cp. ovis), krnpts key (Dor. krats, ep. 
clavis), tveos stranger, Acri to Zeus, kadpés beautiful. Cp. 20, 31,37 D., 122, 123. 
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or less open in pronouncing them, the tongue and lips assuming different posi- 
tions in the case of each. 


5. A diphthong (8/pOoyyos having two sounds) combines two vowels 
in one syllable. The second vowel is.orv. The diphthongs are: 
aL, El, Ol, 4, 7,3 av, €v, ov, nv, and w. The of the so-called improper 
diphthongs, a, y, », is written below the line and is called iota sub- 
script. But with capital letters, vis written on the line (adscript), 
as THI OQIAHI = ry 087 or ‘0187 to the song. All diphthongs are long. 


a. In g, 7, » the « ceased to be written about 100 p.c. The custom of 
writing « under the line is as late as about the eleventh century. 


6. «, ovare either genuine or spurious (apparent) diphthongs (25). Genuine 
et, ov are a combination of ¢ + 1, o + v, asin delrw T leave (cp. édoura I have left, 
35a), yéver to a race (49), axdrovdos follower (cp. KédevOos way). Spurious e., 
ov arise from contraction (50) or compensatory lengthening (37). Thus, épirec 
he loved, from é@inee, Geis placing from Gevt-s; épldouv they loved from édlreor, 
mdovs voyage from mXéos, dovs giving from dorr-s. 


open 


From 4@ to « and 
e) from a to ov the eleva- 
tion of the tongue grad- 
ually increases. w, 0, 
ov, v are accompanied 
by rounding of the lips. 


7. The figure of a 
triangle represents the 
relations of the vowels 
and spurious diph- €, €t 
thongs to one another. 


vv (i.e. Germ. ti) \ 4, 


close 


8. Diaeresis.— A double dot, the mark of diaeresis (d:acpeots sepa- 
ration), may be written over « or v when these do not form a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel: zpotornu. I set before, vyi to a ship. 


BREATHINGS 


9. Every initial vowel or diphthong has either the rough (‘) or 
the smooth (’) breathing. The rough breathing (spiritus asper) is 
pronounced as h, which is sounded before the vowel; the smooth 


5 D. A diphthong wv occurs in New Ionic (wurés the same from 6 avrés 68 D., 
éuwuTod of myself = éuavrod 329 D., @wiua = OaSua wonder). Ionic has nv for 
Attic av in some words (Hom. vyis ship). 

8 D. In poetry and in certain dialects vowels are often written apart which 
later formed diphthongs: dis (or mdis) boy or girl, IImdetdns son of Peleus, ev 
(or év) well, ’Aldns (or ’Aténs) Hades, yévet to a race. 

9D. The Ionic of Asia Minor lost the rough breathing at an early date. So also 
before p (13). Its occurrence in compounds (124 D.) is a relic of the period when 


oD lyn Q> 
oy 6 
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breathing (spiritus lenis) is not sounded. Thus, dpos héros boundary, 
dpos Oros mountain. 


10. Initial v (¥ and v) always has the rough breathing. 


11. Diphthongs take the breathing, as the accent (152), over the second vowel : 
alpéw hairéo I seize, alpw airo J lift. But ¢, 7, » take both the breathing and 
the accent on the first vowel, even when « is written in the line (5): @iw ="Aiéw 
Tsing, dons ="Acdns Hades, but Alvelas Aeneas. The writing d/dm)os (’AldmXos) 
destroying shows that a: does not here form a diphthong; and hence is some- 
times written ai (8). 


12. Incompound words (as in rpoopay to foresee, from rpé + opay) the rough 
breathing is not written, though it must often have been pronounced: ep. e&édpa 
a hall with seats, Lat. exhedra, exedra, rodvicrwp very learned, Lat. polyhistor. 
On Attic inscriptions in the old alphabet (2 a) we find EYHOPKON evépxov 
faithful to one’s oath. 


13. Every initial p has the rough breathing: fyrwp orator (Lat. 
rhetor). Medial pp is written pf in some texts: IIvépos Pyrrhus. 


14. The sign for the rough breathing is derived from H, which in the Old 
Attic alphabet (2 a) was used to denote h. Thus, HO o the. After H was used 
to denote 7, one half (fF) was used for h (about 300 B.c.), and, later, the other 
half (4) for the smooth breathing. From + and 4 come the forms‘ and ’. 


CONSONANTS 


15. The seventeen consonants are divided into stops (or mutes), 
spirants, liquids, nasals, and double consonants. They may be 
arranged according to the degree of tension or slackness of the vocal 
chords in sounding them, as follows: 

a. Voiced (sonant, i.e. sounding) consonants are produced when the vocal 
chords vibrate. The sounds are represented by the letters 8, 6, y (stops), , p 
(liquids), », », y-nasal (19 a) (masals), and ¢ (All the vowels are voiced.) 
p with the rough breathing is voiceless. 

b. Voiceless (surd, 7.e. hushed) consonants require no exertion of the vocal 
chords. These are 7, 7, k, ¢, 0, x (stops), o (spirant or sibilant), and y and é. 

c. Arranged according to the increasing degree of noise, nearest to the vowels 
are the nasals, in sounding which the air escapes without friction through the 
nose ; next come the semivowels y and « (20 a), the liquids, and the spirant ¢, in 


it was still sounded in the simple word. Hom. sometimes has the smooth where 
Attic has the rough breathing in forms that are not Attic : "Aténs (“AcSns), the god 
Hades, adro sprang (ddXopuar), duvdis together (cp. dua), Hédwos sun (Hrwos), as 
dawn (€ws), tpn§ hawk (iépat), ofpos boundary (8pos). But also in &uata wagon 
(Attic duaga). In Laconian medial « became‘ (h): évixaéé = évixnoe he con- 
quered. 


10 D. In Aeolic, v, like all the other vowels (and the diphthongs), always has 
the smooth breathing. The epic forms tues you, dupe, Hume (825 D.) are Aeolic, 
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sounding which the air escapes with friction through the cavity of the mouth : 
next come the stops, which are produced by a removal of an obstruction; and 
finally the double consonants. 


16. Stops (or mutes). Stopped consonants are so called because 
in sounding them the breath passage is for a moment completely 
closed. The stops are divided into three classes (according to the 
part of the mouth chiefly active in sounding them) and into three 
orders (according to the degree of force in the expiratory effort). 


Classes Orders 
Labial (lip sounds) ce fh Ge Smooth mr 7 k 
Dental (teeth sounds) Omen G: Middle B 65 ¥ 
Palatal (palate sounds) « y yx Rough CmarOn xX 


a. The dentals are sometimes called linguals. The rough stops are also 
called aspirates (lit. breathed sounds) because they were sounded with a strong 
emission of breath (26). The smooth stops are thus distinguished from the 
rough stops by the absence of breathing. ‘ (h) is also an aspirate. The middle 
stops owe their name to their position in the above grouping, which is that of 
the Greek grammarians. 


17. Spirants. — There is one spirant: o (also called a sibilant). 


a. A spirant is heard when the breath passage of the oral cavity is so nar- 
rowed that a rubbing noise is produced by an expiration. 


18. Liquids.— There are two liquids: A and p. Initial p always 
has the rough breathing (13). 


19. Nasals.— There are three nasals: wp (labial), v (dental), and 
y-nasal (palatal). 

a. Gamma before x, y, x, is called y-nasal. It had the sound of n in think, 
and was represented by n in Latin. Thus, dyxvpa (Lat. ancora) anchor, d&yyenos 


(Lat. angelus) messenger, oplyé sphing. 
b. The name liquids is often used to include both liquids and nasals. 


20. Semivowels. —., v, the liquids, nasals, and the spirant o are 
often called semivowels. (« becoming €, and ¢ are also called spirants.) 


a. When - ard v correspond to y and w (cp. minion, persuade) they are said 
to be unsyllabic; and, with a following vowel, make one syllable out of two. 
Semivocalic . and v are written «and v. Initial « passed into ‘(h), as in map 
liver, Lat. jecur; and into ¢ in tvysv yoke, Lat. jugum (here it is often called 
the spirant yod). Initial y was written ¢ (3). Medial ¢, y before vowels were 
often lost, as in riud-(4)w I honour, Bo(v)-ds, gen. of Bod-s ox, cow (43). 

b. The form of many words is due to the fact that the liquids, nasals, and o 
may fulfil the office of a vowel to form syllables (cp. bridle, even, pst). This is 
expressed by i, #, 7, P, g, to be read ‘syllabic 4,’ etc., or ‘sonant d? (see 85b, c). 


21. Double Consonants. —These are ¢,é,and y. ¢ isa combination 
of «8 (or 8s) or & (26). é is written for xo, yo, yo; y for mo, Bo, do. 
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22. TABLE OF CONSONANT SOUNDS 
DIvIsI0Ns Physiological Differences Labial Dental Palatal 
Nasals Voiced be v y-nasal (19 a) 
Semivowels | Voiced u(f) (y) 
Liquids Voiced r p* 
Spirants Voiced ot 
Leon Voiceless oS 
Voiced B (middle) | 6 C@middle)| ‘y Gniddle) 
Stops | Voiceless aw (smooth)| 7 (smooth)| « (smooth) 
Voiceless Aspirate] ¢ (rough) 6 (rough) x (rough) 
Double [| Voiced ¢ 
consonants 1 Voiceless yp E 
* 6 is voiceless. t o was voiced only when it had the ¢ sound (26). 


ANCIENT GREEK PRONUNCIATION 


23. The pronunciation of Ancient Greek varied much according 
to time and place, and differed in many important respects from 
that of the modern language. While in general Greek of the classical 
period was a phonetic language, 7.e. its letters represented the sounds, 
and no heard sound was unexpressed in writing (but see 108), in course 
of time many words were retained in their old form though their pro- 
nunciation had changed. The tendency of the language was thus to 
become more and more unphonetic. Our current pronunciation of 
Ancient Greek is only in part even approximately correct for the 
period from the death of Pericles (429 B.c.) to that of Demosthenes 
(322); and in the case of several sounds, e.g. €, $, x, 0, it is certainly 
erroneous for that period. But ignorance of the exact pronunciation, 
as well as long-established usage, must render any reform pedantical, 
if not impossible. In addition to, and in further qualification of, the 
list of sound equivalents in 1 we may note the following: 


24. Vowels. —Short a, ., v differed in sound from the corresponding long 
vowels only in being less prolonged ; ¢ and o probably differed from y and w also 
in being less open, a difference that is impossible to parallel in English as our 
short vowels are more cpen than the long vowels. &: as ain Germ. hat. There 
is no true @ in accented syllables in English; the a of idea, aha is a neutral 
vowel. e: as éin bonté; somewhat similar is a in bakery. 4: as éin féte, or 


24D. In Lesbos, Boeotia, Laconia, possibly in Ionia, and in some other 
places, v was still sounded oo after it became like Germ. i in Attic. 
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nearly as e in where. \: nearly as the first e in meteor, eternal. o: aso in Fr. 
mot, somewhat like unaccented 6 in obey or phonetic (as often sounded). w: as 
o in Fr. encore. Eng. 6 is prevailingly diphthongal (0%). v was originally 
sounded as win prune, but by the fifth century had become like that of Fr. tu, 
Germ. thiif. it never had in Attic the sound of wu in mute. After v had become 
like Germ. ii, the only means to represent the sound of the old v (00 in moon) 
was ov (25). Observe, however, that, in diphthongs, final v retained the old v 
sound, 


25. Diphthongs. —The diphthongs were sounded nearly as follows: 


ac as in Cairo au as ow in out nu as éh!-00 
ec as in vein ev as e (Met) + 00 (moon) wu as 0h!-00 
ou as in soil ov as in owrang ve as in Fr. hutt 


In q, 9, » the long open vowels had completely overpowered the « by 100 z.c., 
so that « ceased to be written (5a). The ¢ is now generally neglected in pro- 
nunciation though it may have still been sounded to some extent in the fourth 
century B.c. —The genuine diphthongs e and ov (6) were originally distinct 
double sounds (éh!-i, 6h'-00), and as such were written EI, OY in the Old Attic 
alphabet (2a): EMEIAE éredy, TOYTON rotvrw». The spurious diphthongs 
e. and ov (6) are digraphs representing the long sounds of simple e (French é) 
and original v. By 400 8.c. genuine e and ov had become simple single sounds 
pronounced as e7 in vein and ow in owrang; and spurious ec and ov, which had 
been written E and O (2a), were now often written EI and OY. After 300 B.c. 
ec gradually acquired the sound of e in seize. ev was sounded like eh!-00, nv 
and wv like éh!-00, 6h/-o0, pronounced rapidly but smoothly. w is now com- 
monly sounded as ui in quit. It occurred only before vowels, and the loss of 
the « in vés son (43) shows that the diphthongal sound was disliked. 


26. Consonants. — Most of the consonants were sounded as in English (1). 
Before 1, x, y, T, © never had a sh (or zh) sound heard in Lycta (Aukla), Asia 
( Acla). o was usually like our sharp s; but before voiced consonants (15 a) 
it probably was soft, like z; thus we find both «éfuos and kdopos on inscriptions. 
—{ was probably = zd, whether it arose from an original od (as in ’AOjvafe, 
from ’A@nva(v)s-de Athens-wards), or from dz, developed from dy (as in {vyév, 
from (d)yvyév, ep. jugum). Thez in zd gradually extinguished the d, until in 
the Hellenistic period (p. 4) ¢ sank to z (as in zeal), which is the sound in 
Modern Greek. — The aspirates $, 0, x were voiceless stops (15 b, 16 a) followed 
by a strong expiration: 7h, 7, ch as in upheaval, hothouse, backhand (though 
here h is in a different syllable from the stop). Thus, devyw was m'evyw, Oé\w 
was T'éd\w, yw was é-«'w. Cp. é¢’ @ for ér(2) ‘g, etc. Probably only one h was 
heard when two aspirates came together, as in éx@pés (éxr‘pés). After 300 a.v. 
(probably) ¢, 6, and x became spirants, @ being sounded as f (as in ®idurmos 
Philip), 0 as th in theatre, x as ch in German ich or loch. The stage between 
aspirates and spirants is sometimes represented by the writing r@ (= pf), 7, kx, 


26 D. Aeolic has c6 for ¢ in todos (df0s branch). In late Laconian @ passed 
into ¢ (onplov = Onplov wild beast). In Laconian and some other dialects p 
became aspirant and was written for ¢. 6 became aspirant in Attic after Christ, 
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which are affricata. —The neglect of the h in Latin representations of 9, 0, x 
possibly shows that these sounds consisted of a stop + h. Thus, Pilipus = 
@idurros, tus = Ovos, Aciles =’AxAdrevs. Modern Greek has the spirantic sounds, 
and these, though at variance with classical pronunciation, are now usually 
adopted. See also 108. 


VOWEL CHANGE 


27. Quantitative Vowel Gradation.— In the formation and inflec- 
tion of words a short vowel often interchanges with its correspond- 
ing long vowel. Thus 


SHORT a € U ° v 
LONG y (@ after e, 1, p, 31) 1 v rH) i) 
Tina-w éd-w piré-w ixdvw 6ndd-w pv-ous 
I honour I permit I love I come I show nature 
TIUN-o Ww éd-cw pir-ow tkavoy OnW-ow po-ua 
future future future imperf. future growth 


28. Difference in quantity between Attic and Epic words is due chiefly either 
to (1) metrical lengthening, or to (2) different phonetic treatment, as xaX¢és, 
ripe become Epic xanés fair, rivw I pay (87 D. 1), Attic cards, rivw. 

29. The initial short vowel of a word forming the second part of a compound 
is often lengthened: orparnyés general (otparés army + dyew to lead 887d). 


30. Attic n, a.— Attic has y for original a of the earlier period, 
as oyun report (Lat. fama). onic also has y for original a. Doric 
and Aeolic retain original a (aya). 


28 D. Metrical lengthening. —Many words, which would otherwise not fit 
into the verse, show in the Epic e for e, ov (rarely oc) for o, and a, i, v for 
a,t,v. Thus, elvddvos.in the sea for évdduos, elapevds vernal for éapivds, trelpoxos 
eminent for wmépoxos, eiAnrovda have come for édjovda, oddAdpuevos destructive, 
accursed for dépevos, ovpea mountains from 8pos, OvNumrow of Olympus from 
"Odvuros. o before a vowel appears as o in mvoii breath. Similarly, 7ydGeos 
very holy for dydeos; but jveusecs windy (from dveuos) has the y of wrjvepos 
under the wind (29), and riOjuevos placing (for riOéuevos) borrows y from rlO@nm. 

A short syllable under the rhythmic accent (‘ictus’) is lengthened metrically : 
(1) in words having three or more short syllables: the first of three shorts 
(ovAduevos), the second of four shorts (relpoyos), the third of five shorts (dme- 
petova boundless); (2) in words in which the short ictus syllable is followed by 
two longs and a short (Ovdvuroo). A short syllable not under the rhythmic 
accent is lengthened when it is preceded and followed by along ; thus, any vowel 
preceded by ¢ (mvelw breathe = mvepw), « or v before a vowel (rpobipminor zeal). 

30D. 1. Doric and Aeolic retain original a, as in-wadov apple (cp. Lat. malum, 
Att. ufjdov), kapvé herald (Att. x#pvt). But Doric and Aeolic have original 7 
when 7 interchanges with e, as in rlOnu I place, riOeuev we place, HaTnp pwarépa, 
mother, rounv momen shepherd. 

2. Ionic has y after e, 1, and p. Thus, yevey, oxih, Huépn. 
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a. This is true also of the a which is the result of early compensative length- 
ening, by which -avc-, -acd-, -acu-, and -ag»- changed to -ac-, -ad-, -Gu-, and 
-av-. (See 37 b.) But in a few cases like rds for rdvs, and in waca for rdvoa 
(113) where the combination avo arose at a later period, 4 was not changed to fib 
tpavar for Upjvar to weave follows rerpavac to pierce. 

b. Original a became 7 after v, as gu4 growth. In some words, however, we 
find a. 

31. In Attic alone this 7 was changed back to a: 


1. When preceded by a p; as quépa day, xépa country. This appears to have 
taken place even though an o intervened: as dxpéaua a musical piece, 
abpéa collected. 

EXxcrpTions: (a) But pe was changed to py: as xépn for cope maiden. 
(b) Likewise py, when the result of contraction of pea, remained: as 8p 
from dpea mountains. (c) And poy was changed to ppn: as Képpy for xbpon 
(79) one of the temples. 

2. When preceded by e orc: as yeved generation, oxd shadow. 

This change takes place even when the 7 is the result of the contraction 
of ea: as bya healthy, évded lacking, for tyA from bye(c)a, évdeH from 
évéee(o)a; also, if originally a ¢ intervened, as véa for vera young (Lat. 
nova). 

Exceptions: Some exceptions are due to analogy: ty.q healthy, edouq 
shapely (292 d) follow ca clear. 


32. In the choruses of tragedy Doric a is often used for 7. Thus, 
parnp mother, yoxa soul, ya earth, dictavos wretched, éBav went. 


33. The dialects frequently show vowel sounds that do not occur 
in the corresponding Attic words. 


34. Transfer of Quantity. — yo, ya often exchange quantities, be- 
coming ew, ea. Thus, Ands (Epic Aads folk) becomes ews, aS mdAnos 
becomes zéAews of a city; tebvydtos reOvedros dead; Bacirja Bacrréa 
king. 


83D. afore: iapés sacred,” Aprams (for “Apreus), Tpdrw turn Dor.; efora: 
bépcos courage Acol., épcnv male, opéw see, réooepes four (= rértapes) Ion.; a 
foro: daKxarloc (for diaxdor0r) 200 Dor., ord under Aeol.; 0 fora: orpéros (orpa- 
és) army, bv (avd) up Aeol., réropes (rérrapes) four Dor.; € form: toowy inferior 
(nrrwv) Ion.; € foro: ’Aré\dwv Dor. (also’AréAdwv); € for ev: péfwy greater 
Ton. ; € for ue: Képvav mix (= xipvdvar for xepavvdvar) Aeol.; ve fore: lorly hearth 
Ion., isrla Dor. (for éorla), ypvows (xpvoeos) golden Aeol., 66s god Boeot., 
koculw arrange Dor.; v fora: micvpes four (rérrapes) Hom.; v for o: dyupa 
name Dor., Aeol., ard from Aeol.; for ov: dy accordingly Ion., Dor. 

34D. Often in Ionic: ’Arpetdew from earlier ’Arpetdao son of Atreus, ixérew 
from ixérao suppliant. This ew generally makes a single syllable in poetry (60). 
The yo intermediate between do and ew is rarely found. 
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35. Qualitative Vowel Gradation.—In the same root or suffix we 
find an interchange among different vowels (and diphthongs) sim1- 
lar to the interchange in sing, sang, sung. 


a. This variation appears in strong grades and in a weak grade (including 
actual expulsion of a vowel— in diphthongs, of the first vowel). Thus, ¢ép-w 
I carry, op-o-s tribute, pop thief, pap-é-rpa quiver, dl-pp-o-s chariot (two- 
carrier), \elr-w I leave, d€-Aour-a I have left, ur-etv to leave. The interchange 
is quantitative in pdp-o-s Pwp (cp. 27). 

b. When, by the expulsion of a vowel in the weak grade, an unpronounce- 
able combination of consonants resulted, a vowel sound was developed to render 
pronunciation possible. Thus, pa or ap was developed from p between conso- 
nants, as in wa-rpd-ov from marp-c« (262) ; and a from »y, as in airé-uwa-ro-y for 
avro-uy-rov automaton (acting of its own will), cp. wév-o-s rage, ué-wov-a I yearn. 
So in évouatyw name for dvopy-L0 3 cp. dvoua. 

c. A vowel may also take the place of an original liquid or nasal after a con- 
sonant ; as @\voa for éd\vop. This p,d, uw, v in b and c is called sonant liquid 
or sonant nasal. i 


36. TABLE OF THE CHIEF VOWEL GRADES 
Strong Grades Weak Grade Strong Grades Weak Grade 
il Pp ees 
a € 30 —ora ad. ase a 
b. eu : 08 t €. niw € ora 
Cc. ev:ou uv fs w ° 


é-yev-b-unv I became : yé&yor-a Tam born yl-y v-o-uac I become 


tpémw I turn > Tpom-n rout é-rpdn-nv Iwas put to flight 
b. elé-w I persuade : mwé-ro.b-a I trust (568) mié-avds persuasive 
c. édet(@)o-0-war I shall go: é€d-)dovd-a Ihave gone #dv6-0-v I went (Epic) 
d. ga-ul (Dor., 30) Tsay : dw-vy speech pa-wév we speak 
é Jf rl-On-ue I place : Ow-ud-s heap e-76-s placed, adopted 
” Upry-vi-me I break : &-ppwy-a I have broken é-ppay-n it was broken 
f. 6l-dw-ue I give dl-do-wev we give 


N. 1. — Relatively few words show examples of all the above series of grades. 
Some have five grades, as ra-rip, ra-rép-a, ev-rd-Twp, ev-rd-Top-a, ma-T p-bs. 
N. 2.—e and vary in rerdvvvme rlrynu spread out. 


COMPENSATORY LENGTHENING 


37. Compensatory lengthening is the lengthening of a short vowel 
to make up for the omission of a consonant. 


87D. 1. Ionic agrees with Attic except where the omitted consonant was , 
which in Attic disappeared after a consonant without causing lengthening. 
Thus, fe?vos for Eévos stranger, elvexa on account of (also in Dem.) for évexa, 
obpos bowndary for bpos, Kodpos boy for xdpos, wodvos alone for pdvos. These 
forms are also used generally in poetry. 
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The short vowels a € t ° v 
are lengthened to a €u v ov v 
Thus the forms Tdy-s | é-“ev-oa éxNuy-o a Tévs Oeckyurt-s 
become Tas Ewecva éxNiva Tous Seckvis 
the I remained I leaned the showing 


a. Thus are formed xrelyw I kill for xrev-w, POelpw I destroy for Pbep-w, 
dbrepa giver for dorep-a, kAivw I lean for kru0v-~w, droptpw I lament for ddropup-w. 

b. a becomes 7 in the o-aorist of verbs whose stems end in A, p, or v, when 
not preceded by corp. Thus, éfay-ca becomes é-dyva I showed, but érepar-ca 
becomes érepava I finished. So cedjvn moon for cedac-vyn (cédas gleam). 

c. The diphthongs e and ov due to this lengthening are spurious (6). 


38. a arises from a upon the loss of its « (43) in aet always (from alel), 
aerbs eagle (alerds), kdder weeps (Kdaler), eda olive-tree (édala, cp. Lat. oliva). 

a. This change took place only when a was followed by ¢ (airel, airerés from 
apuetos, kKAatrec from xAareec, 111, 128) or « (OnBals the Thebaid from OnBacls); 
and only when ¢ ore was not followed by o. 


SHORTENING, ADDITION, AND OTHER VOWEL CHANGES 


39. Shortening.— A long vowel may be shortened before another long 
vowel: Bac.héwy from Bacikjwy of kings, vedv from vndy of ships, reOveds from 
Tebynws dead. ; 

40. A long vowel before 1, v, a nasal, or a liquid + a following consonant 
was regularly shortened: vais from original vavs ship, éulyev from é-miyn-vt 
were mixed. The long vowel was often introduced again, as Ion. vnfs ship. 


41. Addition. —a, e«, o are sometimes prefixed before }, p, p, ¢ (prothetic 
vowels). Thus, a-Aelpw anoint with oil, Alwos fat; é-pvOpds red (cp. Lat. ruber), 
é-elxoor from é-(f )elkoor ; d-udpyvime wipe; é-xdés and xOés yesterday, t-xris weasel 
(xridén weasel-skin helmet) are doubtful cases. 


42. Development. — A medial vowel is sometimes developed from } or y 
between two consonants; thus ad, da; ap, pa; av (35 b). Also (rarely) in 
forms like Ion. Bdpayxos = Att. Bpdyxos hoarseness. 


2. Doric generally lengthens e and o to 7 and w: &jvos, Gpos, K@pos, udvos. 
So péca muse from povoa for povria, rds for révs the, nul am for éom, xnrloe 
1000 for xerdw01, Ionic xethior. (In some Doric dialects ¢ drops as in Attic (£évos, 
Bpos); and avs, ovs may become ds, os: decmérds lords, rés the.) 

3. Aeolic has as, es (a genuine diphth.), os from ays, evs, ovs. Thus, raica all 
(Cretan rdvoa, Att. aoa), Atoucr they loose from dtovr.. Elsewhere Aeol. prefers 
assimilated forms (uevva, &xduvva, E€vvos, Evveca, Sppos, Eup, XEANLOL). Butsingle », 
p are also found, as in xépa, udvos. Aeolic has Pbéppw, krlvvw, ddopippw; Cp. 387 a, 

39 D. In the Ionic genitive of A stems (214 D. 8) -ewv is from -nwy out of -awy. 
So in Ionic Bacidéa from Bacidfja king. So even before a short vowel in Hom. 
ipwos, Kpwe hero (cp. 148 D. 3). 
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43. Disappearance. —The « and v of diphthongs often disappear before a 
following vowel. Thus, vs from vids son, Bo-bs genitive of Bod-s ox, cow. «ana 
y here became semivowels (i, v), which are not written. Cp. 148 D. 3. 


44. a. The disappearance of e before a vowel is often called hyphaeresis (b¢al- 
peots omission). Thus Ionic vooods chick for veooods, opr for copry festival ; ddeds 
fearlessly for ddeéws. Here ¢ was sounded nearly like y and was not written. 

b. The disappearance of a short vowel between consonants is called syncope 
(cvyxory cutting up). Thus rirrw fall for r-rer-w, rarpds father for rarépos. 
Syncopated forms show the weak grade of vowel gradation (85, 36). 


45. Assimilation. — A vowel may be assimilated to the vowel standing in 


the following syllable: Bi:8dlov book from BuBAloy (BYBdros papyrus). 
a. On assimilation in distracted verbs (épéw see, etc.), see 643 ff., 652. 


EUPHONY OF VOWELS 
CONTACT OF VOWELS AND HIATUS 


46. Attic more than any other dialect disliked the immediate 
succession of two vowel sounds in adjoining syllables. To avoid 
such succession, which often arose in the formation and inflection of 
words, various means were employed: contraction (48 ff.), when the 
vowels collided in the middle of a word; or, when the succession 
occurred between two words (hiatus), by crasis (62 ff.), elision (70 ff.), 
aphaeresis (76), or by affixing a movable consonant at the end of 
the former word (154). 


47. Hiatus is usually avoided in prose writers by elision (70 ff.) ; but in 
cases where elision is not possible, hiatus is allowed to remain by different 
writers in different degrees, commonly after short words, such as @, el, 7, Kal, 
uy, and the forms of the article. 


43D. Soin Hadt. xéerac for xelerar lies, Babéa for Babeta deep. 

44a. D. Cp. Hom. éeof A18 (one syllable). « becomes « in Hom. réduos (two 
syllables) 567. cvrarely disappears: dfpmov for d4uov belonging to the people 
M 2138. 

47 D. Hiatus is allowed in certain cases. 

1. In epic poetry: a. After: and vu: déom dudls, ob éoor 

b. After a long final syllable having the rhythmic accent: joe é0édovca 
(Gs DR) eo SE 

c. When a long final syllable is shortened before an initial vowel (weak, or 
improper, hiatus) : dkry é¢ two (_ UU +__-). 

d. When the concurrent vowels are separated by the caesura; often after 
the fourth foot: GAN dy éudy dxéwv émiBjoeo, | Sppa tSnar; very often between 
the short syllables of the third foot (the feminine caesura): as, dAX dxéovoa 
xdOnoo, | €u@ 5 érumelOeo wiOy ; rarely after the first foot: adrap 6 Zyvw A 383. 

e. Where ¢ has been lost. 

2. In Attic poetry hiatus is allowable, as in 1c, and after rl what ? e6 well, 
interjections, reol concerning, and in o¥de (unde) els (for oddels, undels no one). 
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CONTRACTION 


48. Contraction unites in a single long vowel or diphthong two 
vowels or a vowel and a diphthong standing next each other in 
successive syllables in the same word. 

a. Occasion for contraction is made especially by the concurrence of vowel 
sounds which were once separated by oc, v (¢), and « (17, 20 a). 


A 


The following are the chief rules governing contraction : 


49. (1) Two vowels which can form a diphthong (5) unite to 
form that diphthong: yévei = yéve, aiddi = aidot, KAHiOpov = kAnOpov. 

50. (II) Like Vowels. — Like vowels, whether short or long, unite 
in the common long; ce, oo become et, ov (6): yépaa = yépa, pudénre 
= pirnre; Epirce = efirer, dnAdopev = dyAodpev. 

a. « is rarely contracted with « (ég¢c + cdvov = dpidioy small snake) or v with v 
(us son in inscriptions, from ¥(c)¥s = vids, 43). 

51. (III) Unlike Vowels. — Unlike vowels are assimilated, either 
the second to the first (progressive assimilation) or the first to the 
second (regressive assimilation). 

a. An o sound always prevails over an a or e sound: o or » before or after a, 
and before n, forms w. oe and eo form ov (a spurious diphthong, 6). Thus, 
Tindouevy = TiuGpuev, aldda = aldd, pwa = fpw, Tiudw = Tid, Synddnre = OnrOTe ; 
but dirdowev = Piroduev, SndOeTov = SydodTov. 

b. When a and ¢ or n come together the vowel sound that precedes prevails, 


and we have @ or n: dpae = dpa, riudnre = Timarte, Spea = dpy. 

c. v rarely contracts: v+t=0 in ly@vdioyv from lxOuldiv small fish; v+e 
strictly never becomes v (273). 

52. (IV) Vowels and Diphthongs.— A vowel disappears before a 
diphthong beginning with the same sound: pydar=pyrat, prc = 
pire, dyAdot = Sydo?. 

53. A vowel before a diphthong not beginning with the same 
sound generally contracts with the first vowel of the diphthong; the 
last vowel, if «4, is subscript (5): ripaea=Tipg, Tipdoipev = Tipeper, 
Netrreat = Aci, menVNolpnY = pEenvonnv. 

a. But ¢€-+ ot becomes ou: Pidéor = Pitot; 0+ €,0+ 4 become ov: dyrAbe = 
Snrot, SnAdy = Sndoe. 

54. Spuriouseiand ovare treated like eando : riudecv=ripav, dnddecy=Syodr, 
Tiudovor=Tipdor (but riwdec=riva and dndbec=S5yAoz, since ex is here genuine ; 6). 


50 D. «+.2.=7 occurs chiefly in the Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic dative singular 
of nouns in ~s (268 D.), as in réAu = 16At; also in the optative, as in ¢6-t-ro = 


dO0tro. 
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55. (V) Three Vowels. — When three vowels come together, the 
last two unite first, and the resulting diphthong may be contracted 
with the first vowel: thus, rivé is from ripo-n out of ripa-e(o)or; but 
TlepuxAéovs from IlepuxA€eos. 

56. Irregularities. — A short vowel preceding a or any long vowel or diph- 
thong, in contracts of the first and second declensions, is apparently absorbed 
(235, 290): xpicea = xpiod (not xpioq}), awdba = ara (not aS), by analogy 
to the a which marks the neuter plural, xpvcéats = ypvoats. (SO nuéas = judas 
to show the -as of the accus. pl.) Only in the singular of the first declension 
does e& become y (or a after a vowel or p): xpicéas = xpvojs, dpyupéa = dpyupG. 
In the third declension cea becomes ea (265); cea or vea becomes 1a (va) OF ty (v7). 
See 292 d. 

Various special cases will be considered under their appropriate sections. 


57. The contraction of a long vowel with a short vowel sometimes does not 
occur by reason of analogy. Thus, vy (two syllables) follows vyés, the older 
form of veds (275). Sometimes the long vowel was shortened (89) or transfer 
of quantity took place (34). 


58. Vowels that were once separated by o or « (20) are often not con- 
tracted in dissyllabic forms, but contracted in polysyllabic forms. Thus, O(c) 6s 
god, but Oouvkvdlins Thucydides (eds + xtdos glory). 


59. TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 
[After ec or ov, gen. means genwine, sp. means spurious. ]} 
a+a = yépaa = yépa e+ a =) Avear = Nin 
a+a =a das = has whence Avex 
ata =o BeBaao. = BeBaor =/au Xpicéars = xpvoats 
ata = Gi pvdac = pvat (56) 
ata 0 pvdg = pre e+e = e(sp.) pirdere = Pidelre 
ate = TiLaeTE = TLUATE € + et (gen.) = ev (gen.) Pudréer = pidret 
a+ ev(gen) = @ Tider = Tine e€ + ec (sp.) = ex (sp.) Puiéery = Pidety 
a+e(sp.) =a Tindew =— = Tia e+y7 =%7 prrénte = pirfte 
a+ 10 ThuanTe = TILaTE e+y7 i prey = grry 
at+yn = Tian = Tia ete = et (gen.) yévet = yéver 
a+ue = 00 Képat = Képar e+o = ov (sp.) Pitéowev = Pidoduev 
a+e =a patrepos = pdrepos | € + a =o prr€oire = idoire 
a+o =wW Tludowev = Tiu@uev | € + ov (sp.) = ov piréove. = didrodor 
a+ o =") Tiudoyue = TUM@pLL e+u = eu &y = eb 
a+ ov(sp.) =w éTipde(a)o (55) e+w ety pirréw = Pid 
= Tid e+y@ =) xXpicéw = xXpic@ 
atw =@ Tide = TILd n+ ae =i Adn(o)ar = AUD 
€ +a =7 telxea = Telyn n+e =) TiMHEVTOS = TILAVTOS 
=a dor éa = 607G(56)| 7 + ec(gen.) = 7 cee = 
e+a@ =a) am héa = ar n + e(ep.) =7 Tiunes = TiuAS 


55 D. In Hom, deios of fear from dée(c)-os the first two vowels unite. 


61] CONTRACTION, SYNIZESIS ll 
TABLE OF VOWEL CONTRACTIONS — Concluded 
n+ —7 pavynnre = parte |o+y = 00 dndOn = Ondot 
n+ =7 on = 7 =y déys = dys 
n + 0 =y hepynoluny = o+t —=00 Ax Ot = 1700 
penvguny| o +0 = ov (sp.) 7Ados = ots 
ne =i kAyts = KAqs o +o = Ol Onddo.uev = Snroiper 
ete iE Xiios Aros o + ov (sp.) = ov (sp.) SnAdovet = Sydodor 
o+a it) aldéa = alid o+w =a OnrXtbw = 6nrdO 
a amhoa = ara o+@ =y Throw = TrA@ 
(56) ute =, ix Ovldiov = ixbbdiov 
ote = ou(sp.) €67A0e = ed7AOU u+u =) bés (for vids) = vs 
o + e (gen.) = o4 dndee = dndot ota = (4) hpwa = pw 
o + eu (sp.) = ov Snddervy = OnAody wte — 1G) Hpwe = How 
o+7 =o Ond\dnte =OynAGTE | wt+w SG Ow (Hom.)= 6 


N. — The forms of fiyéw shiver contract from the stem pryw- (yielding w or w). 


SYNIZESIS 


60. In poetry two vowels, or a vowel and a diphthong, belonging 
to successive syllables may unite to form a single syllable in pronun- 
ciation, but not in writing. Thus, Bédea missiles, rédXews city, WyAnid- 
dew son of Peleus, xpicéw golden. ‘This is called Synizésis (cvvignots 
settling together). * 

61. Synizesis may occur between two words when the first ends 
in a long vowel or diphthong. This is especially the case with $y 


59D. Attic contracts more, Ionic less, than the other dialects, The laws of 
contraction often differ in the different dialects. 

1. Ionic (Old and New) is distinguished by its absence of contraction. Thus, 
mwrbos for mwdods voyage, Telxea for relxn walls, d6aréa for dc7& bones, do.dh for 
@6% song, depyés for apyés idle. The Mss. of Hat. generally leave ee, en uncon- 
tracted ; but this is probably erroneous in most cases. Ionic rarely contracts 
where Attic does not: éydéxovra for éydojKkovra eighty. 

2. .€0, ew, eov generally remain open in all dialects except Attic. In Ionic ew 
is usually monosyllabic. Ionic (and less often Doric) may contract 0, eou to ev: 
ced from céo of thee, piredor from pidéovor they love. 

3. ao, Go, aw, aw contract to a in Dorie and Aeolic. Thus, ’Arpeida from 
*Arpeldao, Dor. yedavre they laugh from yeddorr, xwpav from xwpdwy of countries. 
In Aeolic 04 = @ in Badbevre (Ion. Bw6bevT1) = Att. BonBotvr. aiding (dative). 

4. Doric contracts ae to 7; anton; ae, ay toy. Thus, vicn from vixae con- 
quer! 6p from épde and épdy ; but ae = a (addwos from aédwos, Hom. Hédos sun). 

5. The Severer (and earlier) Doric contracts ee to 7, and oe, 00 tow, Thus, 
prprw from Pireérw, SnrAGre from dSydéere, trmw from trro-o (230 D.); the Milder 
(and later) Doric and N. W. Greek contract to e:, and ov. Aeolic agrees with the 


Severer Doric. 
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now, or, # (interrog.), py not, éref since, éys I, d oh ; as 7 ov O 18. 
4 
a. The term synizesis is often restricted to cases where the first vowel is long. 


Where the first vowel is short, e, « were sounded nearly like y; v nearly like w. 
Cp. 44a. The single syllable produced by synizesis is almost always long. 


CRASIS 


62. Crasis (kpacus mingling) is the contraction of a vowel or 
diphthong at the end of a word with a vowel or diphthong begin- 
ning the following word. Over the syllable resulting from contrac- 
tion is placed a’ called cordnis (kopwvis hook), a8 radXa from 7a dAda 
the other things, the rest. 

a. The coronis is not written when the rough breathing stands on the first 
word : 6 dv@pwros = avOpwros. 

b. Crasis does not occur when the first vowel may be elided. (Some editors 
write 7d\Xa, etc.) 

63. Crasis occurs in general only between words that belong together; and 
the first of the two words united by crasis is usually the less important ; as the 
article, relative pronoun (8, &), mp, cal, 54, @. Crasis occurs chiefly in poetry. 

a. It is rare in Hom., common in the dialogue parts of the drama (especially 
in comedy), and frequent in the orators. 


64. 1,7, « become ¢, 6, x when the next word begins with the rough breath- 
ing (124): 77 nuépa= Onuépa the day, wal oi and the = xoi (68 ¢c). 

65. Iota subscript (5) appears in the syllable resulting from crasis only when 
the first syllable of the second word contains an vc: éy& oféa = éygda I know 
(but r@ dpydvy = rdpydvy the instrument, 68 a). 


66. The rules for crasis are in general the same as those for contraction 
(48 ff.). Thus, 7d dvoua = rotvoua the name, 6 év = obv, & dvep = Svep oh man, 
wpd €xwv = rpotxwv excelling, 7d tudriov = Boludrioy the cloak (64), a éys = aye. 

But the following exceptions are to be noted (67-69) : 


67. A diphthong may lose its final vowel: of éuol = odpol, cor éorl = covorl, 
pov éoTl = potori. Cp. 43, 68. 


68. The final vowel or diphthong of the article, and of rol, is dropped, and an 
initial a of the next word is lengthened unless it is the first vowel of a diph- 
thong. The same rule applies in part to kal. 
ae Article. —6 avijp = advip, oi dvdpes = dvdpes, al dyabal = dyabal, ) dd\hOea = 
aNjGea, ToD avdpds = ravdpbs, Tw dvdpl = ravdpl, 6 adtds = adbrés the same, Tov 
avrod = ravrod of the same. r 

b. tol. —rol dpa = rdpa, pévror dv = pera. 

c. Kal.—(1) a is dropped: kal atrés = xadrés, «al ob = kod, kal 7 = x7, Kal 
ol = xol, kal ixerevere = xixerevere and ye beseech (64). (2) a is contracted 
chiefly before « and ea: kal év= Kay, kal éyd = Kayd, cal és = Kas, Kal efra = 
kara (note however xal ef = kel, kal els = xeis); also before o in kal dre = x are. 
kal 8rws = xerws (64). | 
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N. — The exceptions in 68 a-c to the laws of contraction are due to the desire 
to let the vowel of the more important word prevail: dyyp, not &vnp, because of 
avnp. 

69. Most crasis forms of érepos other are derived from drepos, the earlier form : 
thus, 6 repos = drepos, ol Erepor = arepor ; but rod érépov = bovrépou (64). 


ELISION 


70. Elision is the expulsion of a short vowel at the end of a word 
before a word beginning with a vowel. An apostrophe (’) marks the 
place where the vowel is elided. 

aN (a) dye, Z5wk' (a) évvéa, ép (= érl) éavrod (64), Exou (c) dv, yévorr’ (0) av. 

a. Elision is often not expressed to the eye except in poetry. Both inscrip- 
tions and the Mss. of prose writers are very inconsistent, but even where the 
elision is not expressed, it seems to have occurred in speaking ; i.e. dde efre and 
86° ete were spoken alike. The Mss. are of little value in such cases. 


71. Elision affects only unimportant words or syllables, such as particles, 
adverbs, prepositions, and conjunctions of two syllables (except epi, dypu, 
méxpt, re 72 b, c), and the final syllables of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 

a. The final vowel of an emphatic personal pronoun is rarely elided. 


72. Elision does not occur in 

a. Monosyllables, except such as end in e (ré, dé, yé). 

b. The conjunction rc that (87 is ére when). 

c. The prepositions rpé before, dxpt, uéxpe until, and mepl concerning (except 
before c). 

d. The dative singular ending: of the third declension, and in «, the ending 
of the dative plural. 

e. Words with final v. 


73. Except écri is, forms admitting movable v (134 a) do not suffer elision 
in prose. (But some cases of ¢ in the perfect occur in Demosthenes.) 

74. ac in the personal endings and the infinitive is elided in Aristophanes ; 
scarcely ever, if at all, in tragedy ; its elision in prose is doubtful. o is elided 
in tragedy in ofuo alas. 


68 D. Hom. has Spicros = 6 Apioros, wirds = 6 adrés. Hdt. has ovrepos = 6 
repos, wvip = 6 avip, wuTol = of abrol, ravT6 = 7d adrd, THvTOD = TOU adTov, EwuTod 
= &0 a’rod, Gvipes = of dvdpes. Doric has xpri = kcal ért. 

72D. Absence of elision in Homer often proves the loss of ¢ (3), as in 
xara dorv X 1. Epic admits elision in cd thy, pd, in the dat. sing. of the third 
decl., in -c. and -a in the personal endings, and in -va:, -@ac of the infinitive, 
and (rarely) in pol, col, vol. ava oh king, and dva = dvdornh rise up, elide only 
once, 6¢ and never. Hat. elides less often than Attic prose; but the Mss. are 
not a sure guide. mep{ sometimes appears as mép in Doric and Aeolic before 
words beginning with other vowels than c. déet’ 6dvvac A 272. Cp. 148 D. 1. 

73 D. In poetry a vowel capable of taking movable » is often cut off. 
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75. Interior elision takes place in forming compound words. Here 
the apostrophe is not used. Thus, ovde/s no one from odde ets, kaBopaw 
look down upon from kara dpdo, pebinps let go from pera type (124). 

a. dt, rourt this are derived from the demonstrative pronouns éde, Todro 
+ the deictic ending 7 (388 g). 

b. Interior elision does not always occur in the formation of compounds. 
Thus, cxnrrodxos sceptre-bearing from oxnro + oxos (1.€. goxos). Op. 878. 

c. On the accent in elision, see 174. 


APHAERESIS (INVERSE ELISION) 


76. Aphaeresis (d¢alpeots taking away) is the elision of e at the beginning 
of a word after a word ending in a long vowel or diphthong. This occurs only 
in poetry, and chiefly after uj not, #or. Thus, wh ‘vrab0a, 7’ ué, rapétw pavrov, 
att) ’éfOev. In some texts editors prefer to adopt crasis (62) or synizesis (60). 
a is rarely elided thus. 


EUPHONY OF CONSONANTS 


77. Assimilation. — A consonant is sometimes assimilated to an- 
other consonant in the same word. This assimilation may be either 
partial, as in é-réup-Onv I was sent for é-reur-Onv (82), or complete, as 
in éupevw I abide by for év-yevw (94). 

a. A preceding consonant is generally assimilated to a following consonant. 
Assimilation to a preceding consonant, as in éAd\vju L destroy for 6\-vv-yu, is rare. 


DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS 


78. Attic has rr for oo of Ionic and most other dialects: rparrw 
do for rpaccw, Oadatta sea for Oadacca, kpeittwv stronger for xpeicowv. 
a. Tragedy and Thucydides adopt co as an Ionism. On yaplecca see 114 a. 

b. tz is used for that oo which is regularly formed by x or x and (112), 
sometimes by 7, 0, and (114). On tr in “Arrixds see 83 a. 


75 D. Apocope (droxory cutting off) occurs when a final short vowel is cut 
off before an initial consonant. In literature apocope is confined to poetry, but 
in the prose inscriptions of the dialects it is frequent. Thus, in Hom., as sepa- 
rate words and in compounds, dy, cdr, rap (dm, bm rarely) for dvd, xard, rapa 
(a6, i6). Final 7 is assimilated to a following consonant (but catdavety to die, 
not cabavety, cp. 83 a); so final »y by 91-95. Thus, ddréEar to pick up, du wdvov 
into the strife; KdBBare threw down, xéddure left behind, xaxkelovres lit. lying 
down, kavdéas break in pieces, for kaprdéacs = kat-pagtacs, Kad dé, Kadddoar enter- 
img into, kaw wediov through the plain, kay yévv on the knee (kag not kang), xap 
poov in the stream ; vBBdddew interrupt, dwmméuper will send away. When three 
consonants collide, the final consonant of the apocopate word is usually lost, as 
kdxrave slew, from kdxxrave out of xar(é)krave. Apocope occurs rarely in Attic 
poetry. 47 for wort (= mpés in meaning) is frequent in Doric and Boeotian. 

N,— The shorter forms may have originated from elision. 
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79. Later Attic has pp for po of older Attic: Odppos courage = 
Odpoos, adppynv male = dponv. 

a. But po does not become pp in the dative plural (pyTop-o+ orators) and in 
words containing the suffix -ovs for -ris (dp-o1s raising). 

b. Ionic and most other dialects have ps. po in Attic tragedy,and Thucydides 
is probably an Ionism. Xenophon has pe and pp. 


_ 80. An initial p is doubled when a simple vowel is placed before it 
in inflection or composition. Thus, after the syllabic augment (429), 
Eppa was flowing from féw; and in xadé-ppoos fair flowing. After a 
diphthong p is not doubled: e-poos fair flowing. 

a. This pp, due to assimilation of op (@-pper, xadt-ppoos), or cp (épphOn was 
spoken), is strictly retained in the imterior of a word; but simplified to single p 
when standing at the beginning, ¢.e. péw is for ppéw. In composition (€t-poos) 
single p is due to the influence of the simplified initial sound. 

b. A different pp arises from assimilation of po (79), pe (sounded like py, 44, 
117), and yp (95). 


81. B, y, 6 are not doubled in Attic (cp. 75 D.). In vy the first y is nasal 
(19 a). 9, x, @ are not doubled in Attic; instead, we have 7, xx, 79 as in 
Largs Sappho, Baxxos Bacchus, ’’Ar6ls (Atthis) Attic. Cp. 88 a. 


CONSONANTS WITH CONSONANTS 
STOPS BEFORE STOPS 


82. A labial or a palatal stop (16) before a dental stop (, 8, 6) 
must be of the same order (16). 

a. Br, br become mr: (rerpiB-ra) rérpimra: has been rubbed from rpip-w 
rub; (yeypag-rar) yéyparrac has been written trom ypagd-w write. yt, XT 
become xr: (Aedey-rar) AéAexTac has been said from éy-w say; (BeBpex-rac) 
BéBpexrar has been moistened from Bpéx-w noisten. 


80 D. In Hom. and even in prose p may remain single after a vowel: @-pete 
did from pé{w,; kadXl-poos. So icd-pporos and icé-poros (by analogy to pémos) 
equally balanced. -ék xeipdv Bédea péov M 159 represents Bédea ppéov. Cp. 146 D. 

81D. 1. Hom. has many cases of doubled liquids and nasals: €\dafe took, 
&AynKros unceasing, &upopos without lot in, proupedys fond of smiles, aydvvipos 
very snowy, apyevvds white, évvere relate. These forms are due to the assimila- 
tion of ¢ and ), uw, or v. Thus, ayd-vudos is from dya-cudos, cp. sn in snow. 

2. Doubled stops: ér7c that (cfod-r1), drmére as (cf0d-roTe), @ddee feared 
(é5 ree). 

3. oo in péooos middle (for uehos medius, 114), édriccw backward, in the 
datives of o-stems, as éreco. (250 D, 2), and in verbs with stems in o (rpéoce). 

4, One of these doubled consonants may be dropped without lengthening the 
preceding vowel: Odvce’s from ’Odvocets, uéoos, dricw. So in "Axrevs from 
"Axdrevs. On 85,88, see 75D, Aeolic has many doubled consonants due to 
assimilation (37 D. 3), 
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b. 78, 8 become BS: (KAer-dyv) KABdnv by stealth from kdér-7-w steal ; 
(ypapsnv) ypdBdnv scraping from ypdp-w write (originally scratch, scrape). 
«5 becomes y&: (mdex-dnv) mréydnv entwined from mhéx-w plait. 

c. 10, BO become $0: (éreur-Onv) éréupOnv I was sent from méum-w send ; 
(érpiB-0n) érptpon it was rubbed (rpiB-w rub). «0, y® become x@: (ér)ex-67) 
érréxOn it was plaited (whék-w plait) ; (édey-On) édéxOn it was said (Aéy-w say). 

N. 1.—Cp. érrd seven, €B8ou0s seventh, épOjuepos lasting seven days. 

N. 2.—But é« owt of remains unchanged: éxdldwm surrender, éxbéw run out 
(104). 


83. A dental stop before another dental stop becomes o. 


dvvorbs practicable for dvut-ros from dvitw complete, isre you know for lé-re, 
oia0a thow knowest for old-0a, mérectar has been persuaded for mered-ra, 
érelcOnv I was persuaded for ére.b-Anv. 
a. 77, TO remain unchanged in ’Arrixés, “ArOls Attic, and in kar@avety die 
(75 D., 81). So rr for oo (78). 


84. Any stop standing before a stop other than 7, 5, 6, or in other combina- 
tion than 7, cx, 79 (81) is dropped, as in Kexdu(d)-Ka I have brought. vy before 
k, Y, or x is gamma-nasal (19 a), not a stop. 


STOPS BEFORE M 


85. Before p, the labial stops (x, B, ¢) become p; the palatal stops 
k, x become y; y before » remains unchanged. 


bupa eye for dr-ya (cp. drwra), AéAeyupwar I have been left for Nedevr-uar from 
Aelr-w leave, rérpiwpar for rerpiB-uac from tpip-w rub, yéypaumac for yeypag- 
par trom ypad-w write, mémdeymwat for mem)ex-uar from w)éx-w plait, rérevypar 
for rerevx-war from revx-w build. 


a. « and x may remain unchanged before m« in a noun-suffix: dx-u4 edge, 
Spax-uy drachma. kw remains when brought together by phonetic change 
(128 a), as in Kékun-Ka am wearied (kdp-vw). 

b. yyu and pu become yu and uu. Thus, édjdreyuar for éXndeyy-nar from 
ehneyx-par (éheyxX-w convict), wéreupar for memeup-war from wemeum-pwae (réumr-w 
send). 


86. A dental stop (7,6, 0) before w often appears to become o. 
Thus, yvvopo. for jvut-par (dvit-w complete), réppacpor for redpad-pax 
(ppalw declare), rérevcpar for semeO-pat (aeib-w persuade). 


87. On the other hand, since these stops are actually retained in many words, 
such as éperuidy oar, réruos fate, ap.Ouds number, « must be explained as due 
to analogy. Thus, qrvoua, réppacua, réreuae have taken on the ending -cua: 
by analogy to -rra: where o is in place (réppacra: for reppad-ra). So touev we 
know (Hom. t5yev) follows tore you know (for i5-re). éouh odor stands for 65-cun. 


85 a. D. Soin Hom. tkpevos favoring (ixdvw), dkaxuévos sharpened. 
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CONSONANTS BEFORE N 


88. 8 regularly and ¢ usually become p before v. Thus, cepvds 
revered for ceB-vos (wef-op.ac), oruuvds firm for orud-vos (atidw contract). 

89. ylyvoua become, yryvéoxw know become yivouar, yivécxw in Attic after 
300 B.c., in New Ionic, late Doric, etc. 

90. Av becomes dA in 6AATpe destroy for éA-vom. 

dv is kept in ri\vayac approach. On sigma before vy see 105. 


N BEFORE CONSONANTS 


91. v before z, 8, d, y becomes pm: eurirrw fall into for év-rirre, 
éuBarrAw throw in for év-BadrrAw, eudaivw exhibit for év-d.itvo, Epo xos 
alive for év-wexos. 

92. v before x, y, x, € becomes y-nasal (19 a): éyxadrdéw bring a 
charge for év-cadew, éyypadw inscribe for év-ypadw, ovyxew pour together 
for ovv-xew, ovySiw grind up for ovv-éto. 


93. »v before 7, 5, 9 remains unchanged. Here v may represent wu: Bpov-ry 
thunder (Bpéu-w roar). 

94. y before » becomes p: éupetpos moderate for év-yerpos, éupevw 
abide by for év-pevw. 

a. Verbs in -yw may form the perfect middle in -cuar (489 h) ; as in répac- 
wa: (from ¢gaivw show) for repar-ua (cp. répay-Kka, wépav-rat). 

b. Here v does not become ¢ ; but the ending -cua is borrowed from verbs 
with stems in a dental (as régpacuar, on which see 87). 

95. v before X, p is assimilated (AA, pp): avAdoyos concourse for 
avv-Aoyos, cuppéew flow together for avv-pew. 

96. vy before o is dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthened 
(e to et, o to ov, 37): pédAas black for pedav-s, eis one for év-s, TiBets plac- 
ing for riBev(r)-s, Tovs for rov-s. 

a. But in the dative plural v before -o. appears to be dropped without coms 
pensatory lengthening: wéAacx for pedav-c1, daluoor for damov-o. divinities, ppect 
for gpev-o. mind. But see 250 N. 


CONSONANTS BEFORE % 
97. With «a labial stop forms y, a palatal stop forms €. 


AelYw shall leave for Nem-cw Khpvé herald for knpuk-s 
Ttpiww shall rub ‘  rptiB-ow déw shalllead ‘+ ay-cw 
ypdyw shall write ‘* ypagd-cw BE cough ‘© Bnx-s 


90 D. Aecolic BéAXa council, Attic BovAy and Doric Bwra (with compensatory 
lengthening), probably for Bodva. 
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a. The only stop that can stand before o is x or x, hence 8, ¢ become 7, and 
y, x become x. Thus, ypap-cw, ay-cw become ypar-cw, ak-ow. 


98. A dental stop before o is assimilated (cc) and one o is 
dropped. 
cépuace bodies for cwuacor out of cwuar-o1, rool feet for rocol out of mod-cr, 
Sprior birds for dpvioo. out of dpvid-cr.. So mdoxw suffer for racoxw out of 
mwab-ocxw (cp. ra6-ety and 126). 
a. 5 and @ become 7 before o: trod-c1, épvid-c. become mor-c1, dpvir-ct. 


99. « is dropped before cx in dida(K)-ocxw teach (didax-rés taught). 
m is dropped before o¢ in Bda(r)o-dyula evil-speaking. 


100. v7, vd, vi before o form voc (98), then ve, finally y is dropped 
and the preceding vowel is lengthened (37). 


maot all for ravo-or. out of mavr-o1, Tibetcr placing for riBevo-cr Out Of TiBerT-cr. 
So ylyas giant for yyavr-s, Avover loosing for vort-c1, orelow shall make 
libation for orevd-ocw, metcoua shall suffer for mevd-comat (révOos grief). 


101. a. év in, ctv with in composition are treated as follows: 
év before p,o, or ¢ keeps its v: €v-puduos in rhythm, év-cxevdtw prepare, év- 
fevyvige yoke in. 
ovv before o and a vowel becomes oue-: cvo-cfw help to save. 
before o and a consonant or ¢, becomes au-: ou-cKxevdfw pack up, ob-fvyos 
yoked together. 
b. wav, wédwv before o either keep v or assimilate vy to ¢: mdv-cogos all-wise, 
mav-cédAnvos or tagocédnvos the full moon, waXdly-cx.os thick-shaded, wadto-curos 
rushing back. 


102. On po see 79a. do is retained in ddcos precinct. po, \s may become 
p, \ with lengthening of the preceding vowel: j#yepa I collected, Hyyera I an- 
nounced for nyep-ca, 7yyed-ca. 


= BEFORE CONSONANTS 


103. Sigma between consonants is dropped: #yyeA(o)Oe you have 
announced, yeypap(a)bar to have written, &(a)unvos of six months (é€ 
six, unv month). 

a. But in compounds o is retained when the second part begins with oc: 
éy-crovdos included in u truce. Compounds in dve- ill omit « before a word 
beginning with o: dvexicros hard to cleave for duc-cxicTos (cxl{w). 


104. ¢f out of (=éxs) drops o in composition before another consonant, 
but usually retains its « unaltered: éxrelyw stretch out, éxdldwue surrender, 


98D. Hom. often retainsoo: rocct, ddocacda: for dar-cacbat (Saréouar divide). 
102 D. Hom. has dpce incited, képoe cut, ééroar to coop up, xéroa to put to 
shore. 
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éxpépw carry out, éxdiw sacrifice, éxogiw preserve from danger (not és{w), 
éxuavOavw learn thoroughly. Cp. 82 nN. 2, 186. 

105. co before » or vy usually disappears with compensatory lengthening (37) 
as in eiui for éo-m. But cu stays if » belongs to a suffix and in compounds of 
duc- ill: Svo-vevys hostile. 

a. Assimilation takes place in IeNowévynoos for IHédoros vicos island of 
Pelops, €vviju clothe for éc-viju (Ionic eivtur), epper was flowing for é-cpe, 80 a. 

106. o6 becomes ¢ in some adverbs denoting motion towards. Thus, ’A07- 
vate for A@yjvas-de Athens-wards (26, 342 a). 

107. ‘T'wo sigmas brought together by inflection become o: BéAecr 
for Bédeo-or missiles, éreot for érec-or words (98), redéoou for TeA€o-caL 
(from reAéw accomplish, stem redeo-). 

a. oo when =77 (78) never becomes o. 

108. Many of the rules for the euphony of consonants were not established 
in the classical period. Inscriptions show a much freer practice, either marking 
the etymology, as c¥vuaxos for cvupaxos ally (94), éveade?y for éyxadetv to bring 
a charge (92), or showing the actual pronunciation (phonetic spelling), as rév 
(= Tov) kaxdy (92), THU (= THY) BovrAyv (91), TOA (= Tov) Abyor, &ydoots for Exdo- 
as surrendering (104), éxgdépw, éxOiw for éxpépw, éxOdw (104). 


CONSONANTS WITH VOWELS 
CONSONANTS BEFORE I AND E 

109. Numerous changes occur before the semivowel , (= y, 20) before a 
vowel. This y is often indicated by the signs. In 110-117 (except in 115) 
Lisi 7. 

110. Ax becomes AA: aAXos for dAtos Lat. alius, GdAAopar for adto- 
pat Lat. salio, pvAAov for PvAtov Lat. folium. 

111. After ay, ov, ap, op, « is shifted to the preceding syllable, form- 
ing awy, ow, atp, op. This is called Epenthesis (érévOeots insertion). 
galyw show for dav-.w, wédava black for pedav-ra, omalpw gasp for omap-1w, motpa 

Fate for pop-1a. (So xralw weep for kraf-w 38a.) One after ev, ep, wv, «tp, vv, 

up, see 37 a. 


112. «i, x» become rr (=oao 78): gvdAartrw guard for dvdAak-ww 
(cp. drdaky guard), rapdtrw disturb for tapax-w (cp. tapaxyy disorder). 


105 D. o is assimilated in Aeol. and Hom. éupevac to be for éo-pevac (elvac), 
dpyevvds white for dpyer-vos, épeBevvds dark (épeBes-vos, cp. "EpeBos), dupe we, 
dupes you (dope, voues). Cp. 81 D. 

106 D. Aeolic has od for medial ¢ in todos branch (8fos), pwedlodw make 


melody (uedtfw). 
107 D. Homer often retains oo: Béderor, €recct, TeAooa. 
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113. (1) 7, & after long vowels, diphthongs, and consonants 
become o; after short vowels 71, 6 become oo (not = rr 78), which 
is simplified to o. 

aica fate from air-.a, waca all from mavr-ra, wéoos middle (Hom. péccos) 
from pe6-wos (cp. Lat. med-ius), rdcos so great (Hom. réocos) from tor-tos (cp. 
Lat. toti-dem). 

a. In the above cases rz passed into ro. Thus ravr-1a, raytoa, tavoca, wavoa 
(Cretan, Thessalian), maoa (37 D. 3). 

114. (II) 7, 6 become tr (=ao 78): pedurra bee from pedit-ta 
(cp. péAt,-tros honey), kopvtrw equip from Kopvb-vw (cp. Kopus, -vos helmet). 

a. xaplecoa graceful and other feminine adjectives in -ecoa are poetical, and 


therefore do not assume the native Attic prose form in rr. But see 299 c. 
b. 77 from 72, 6 is due to analogy, chiefly of rr from kz, 


115. + before final « often becomes o. Thus, ré6ynou places for 
tiOntt; also in wAovowos rich for rAovt-vos (Cp. tAotTos wealth). 
a. vr before final « becomes vo, which drops v: €xover they have for éxovre (37). 


116. & between vowels and y after a vowel form €: thus, éAriLw 
hope for éArd-1w, welds on foot for med-Los (Cp. red-io-v ground), dpralw 
seize for dpray-ww (cp. dpwag rapacious). After a consonant y, forms 
8: épdw work from épy-tw. 


117. 7. becomes m7, as in yadértw oppress from xader-w. pe becomes pp in 
Boppas from Bopéas Boreas. Here e was sounded nearly like y (44, 61a). 


DISAPPEARANCE OF 2 AND F 


118. The spirant o with a vowel before or after it is often lost. 
Its former presence is known by earlier Greek forms or from the 
cognate languages. 


119. Initial o before a vowel becomes the rough breathing. 


émtd seven, Lat. septem; nuovs half, Lat. semi- 3 torn put for o-orn-m, Lat. 
si-st-o ; eimbunv I followed from é-cez-o-unv, Lat. sequor. 
a. When retained, this ¢ is due to phonetic change (as ovp for tty, ciy} silence 
for cvtyn Germ. schweigen), or to analogy. On the loss of ‘ see 125e. 


120. Between vowels o is dropped. 


yévous of a race from yeve(a)-os, Lat. gener-is, \ter thou loosest from by for 
Ave-(o) at, éXtov from édte-(o)o thou didst loose for thyself, retro for riBetao, 
elny from éo-in-v Old Lat. siem, adjGe-ta truth from ddnOeo-.a. 


115 D. Doric often retains 7 (rl@q71, @xovrr). oé is not from (Dor.) ré (ep. 
Lat. te), nor is cof from rol, 
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a. Yet o appears in some -u forms (rl@ecat, tcraco), and in Opacvs = Bapats 
128. o@ between vowels is due to phonetic change (as o for oo 107, overs for 
mXourios 115) or to analogy (as @Avea for édva, modelled on édex-c-a), ep. 35 c. 


121. o usually disappears in the aorist of liquid verbs (active and middle) 
with lengthening of the preceding vowel (87): @ore.\a I sent for éored-oa, &pnva 
I showed for épav-ca, épjvaro for épav-caro. Cp. 102. 


122. Digamma (3) has disappeared in Attic. 

The following special cases are to be noted : 

a. In nouns of the third declension with a stem in av, ev, or ov (43). Thus, 
vais ship, gen. vews from vn¢-ds, Baovdeds king, gen. Bacihéws from Bacidijf-os (34). 

b. In the augment and reduplication of verbs beginning with -: elpyagéunv 
I worked from é-fepyafouny, toca am like from fefoxa. Cp. 431, 443. 

c. In verbs in ew for ecw: péw I flow, fut. pev-coua. 


123. Some words have lost initial of + 750s sweet (Lat. swa(d)vis), ob, of, 
€ him, és his (Lat. swus), €@0s custom, 400s character (Lat. con-suetus). 


ASPIRATION 


124. A smooth stop (z, 7, x), brought before the rough breathing 
by elision, crasis, or in forming compounds, is made rough, becom- 
ing an aspirate (¢, 6, x). Cp. 16 a. 

ad ob for dm(d) ob, wyxW bdnv for vUKr(a) brAnv (82); Odrepoy the other (69), 
Boiudriov for 7d iudriov the cloak (66); pebinue let go for per(a) thus, avoddns self- 
willed from atrés self and aéety please. 

a. A medial rough breathing, passing over p, roughens a preceding smooth 
stop : Ppoupds watchman from mpo-dpos, ppoddos gone from mpé and 656s, ré6permov 
Sour-horse chariot (rerp + irmos). 


125. Two rough stops beginning successive syllables of the same 
word are avoided in Greek. A rough stop is changed into a smooth 
stop when the following syllable contains a rough stop. 

a. In reduplication (441) initial 4, @, x are changed to 7,7,x. Thus, régevya 
for g¢e-pev-ya perfect of devyw flee, 7l-On-w place for O-On-a, Ké-xn-va for ye-xy-va 
perf. of xdoxw gape. 

b. In the first aorist passive imperative -6: becomes -r: after -07-, as in AV-An-T1 
for \v-07n-6:; elsewhere -@ is retained (yvG0). 

c. In the aorist passive, 6e- and 6v- are changed to re- and rv- in é-ré-Oyy was 
placed (ri@nu) and é-rv-Ony was sacrificed (bbw). 

d. From the same objection to a succession of rough stops are due duréxw 
dumloxw clothe for dud-, éxe-xerpla truce for éxe-xecpra (from éxw and yelp). 


128 D. Hom. evade pleased stands for é¢fade from éopade. 

124 D. New Ionic generally leaves 7, 7, « before the rough breathing : am ob, 
uerinut, Torepov. But in compounds (9 D.) ¢, 8, x may appear : uédodos method 
(mera after + 656s way). 
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e. The rough breathing, as an aspirate (16 a), often disappeared when either 
of the two following syllables contains ¢, 6, or x. @xw have stands for éyw 
= cexw (119, cp. &cxov), the rough changing to the smooth breathing before a 
rough stop. The rough breathing reappears in the future éw. Cp. toxw restrain 
for isxw from ct-cx-w, 2dedov foundation, but édos seat, Lat. sedes. 

f. In Oplé hair, gen. sing. rpex-bs for Opixos, dat. pl. Opis; raxvs swift, 
comparative raxiwy (rare) or 6arTwy (Gdoowy) from daxiwy (112). 

g. In rag- (rdgpos tomb), pres. Odr-r-w bury, fut. Ody, perf. réOay-war (85) ; 
tpépw nourish, fut. Opéyw, perf. rEOpau-woar; tpéxw run, fut. OpéEouar; Tpud- 
(rpuph delicacy), pres. Opirrw enfeeble, fut. Opipw; Tipw smoke, perf. ré-Gvp-pac. 

N. — The two rough stops remain unchanged in the aorist passive é0pépOnv 
was nourished, eOpvpbny was enfeebled, épavOny was shown forth, ap0d0nv was 
set upright, €0é\xOnv was charmed, éxabdpOnv was purified; in the perfect inf. 
mepavOat, kexabapOar, reOdpar; in the imperatives ypddnbe be written, srpadnd 
turn about, pa say. 


126. Transfer of Aspiration. — Aspiration may be transferred to 
a following syllable: récyw for ra6-cxw (cp. 98). 


127. Some roots show variation between a final smooth and a rough stop ; 
déxouar receive, Swpoddxos bribe-taker ; adelpw anoint, laos fat; wréxw weave, 
mroxuds braid of hair; and in the perfect, as 7xa from dyw lead. 


VARIOUS CONSONANT CHANGES 


128. Metathesis (transposition). — A vowel and a consonant often ex. 
change places: Ivvé the Pnyx, gen. Iuxvss, rixrw bear for ri-rK-w (ep. Tek-etv). 

a. Transposition proper does not occur where we haye to do with ap, pa = R 
(20, 35 b) as in Odpoos and Opdcos courage ; or with syncope (44 b) due to early 
shifting of accent, as in wér-ouac fly, rre-pdv wing ; or where a long vowel follows 
the syncopated root, asin réyu-yw rTéTuy-Ka I have cut. 

In BéBAnxa I have thrown (Baddw throw), By is formed from Bere found in 
Béde-uvov missile. 


129. Dissimilation.—a. \ sometimes becomes p when X appears in the 
same word : apyahéos painful for ddyadeos (&Nyos pain). 

b. A consonant (usually p) sometimes disappears when it occurs also in 
the adjoining syllable: dptpaxros railing for dpu-Ppaxros (lit. fenced by wood). 

c. Syllabic dissimilation or syncope occurs when the same or two similar 
syllables containing the same consonant succeed each other: dugope’s a jar for 
dudi-popers, Odpovvos bold for Oapco-cuves. This is often called haplology. 

d. See aiso under 99, 125 a, b. 


126 D. Hdt. has évOatra there (évraida), évOeGrev thence (évredOev), xiOdy 
tunic (yur ey). 

127 D. Hom. and Hat. have afris again (ad6is), odxl not (ovxl). All the 
dialects except Attic have déxouac. 

128 D. Hom. xpadln, kapdin heart, caprisros best (kparicros), Bdpdicros slow- 
est (Bpadvs), dpards and -dapros from dépw flay, é-dpaxov saw from dépxouai see. 
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130. Development. — 5 is developed between » and p, as in dvipds of a man 
for dypos from dyip (cp. cinder with Lat. cineris) ; B is developed between p» and 
p (or A), as in pernuBpia midday, south from ueo-nupia for weo-nuepia from pécos 
middle and juépa day (cp. chamber with Lat. camera). 


131. Labials and dentals often correspond: ow# and rio retribution ; 
govos murder, Gelvw strike. m and x: aiméddos goat-herd, Bovxédos ox-herd. mr 
for 7 isfound in mrédeuos war, rrdds city for rédeuos, OAS. Cp. Neoptolemus 
and Ptolemy. So x@ and x in yé@dv ground, xaual on the ground. 


132. The dialects often show consonants different from Attic in the same 
or kindred words. 


FINAL CONSONANTS 


133. No consonant except vy, p, or o (including é and y) can stand 
at the end of a Greek word. All other consonants are dropped. 


a. Exceptions are the proclitics (179) é« out of, derived from é& (cp. 104, 
136), and ov« not, of which ov is another form (137). 

b. Examples of dropped final consonants: cua body for cwuar (gen. odpar- 
os); mat oh boy for mad (gen. waid-6s); yada milk for yadaxr (gen. yddaxr-os); 
pépov bearing for deport (gen. pépovr-os); xkjp heart for Knpd, cp. xapd-la; dAdo 
for dd\vod (110), ep. Lat. aliud; epepe-(r) was carrying, épepo-v(r) were carry- 
ing (464 c, e). 

c. An original final m preceded by a vowel becomes », cp. trmov with Lat. 
equum. So év one from éu (349'a), Lat. sem-el, dua once. 


130 D. So in Hom. pépBdw-ca have gone from udrw from pod- in @pod-0-v 
(128a). At the beginning of words this » is dropped; thus, BrAdoxcw go, 
Bporés mortal for uBpo-ros (root ppo-, wop-, as in mor-tuus). In composition p 
remains, as in d-uBporos immortal ; but &-Bporos immortal is formed from Bpords. 


132 D. + for «: Doric rv, rol, ré, Suakarlor (diaxdoror), fixate (etkoor), Iore:- 
dav (Ilocedwv). 


o ‘* +: Doric cduepor to-day (rhuepov Attic, ojuepov Ionic), 

x ‘* w: Tonic (not Hom.) kére when, kétepos which of two ? skws, 
k6a0s, Kp. 

« ** 7: Doric réxa (rére), bka (dre). 

y ‘* B: Doric yAépapoy eyelid, yaxwv (Ion. yijxwv) pennyroyal. 

8 ‘* B: Doric ddedéds (6Bodds) a spit. 

a ‘* r+: Hom. rlovpes, Acol. réooupes four (rérrapes); Aecol. rpdvi 


far off (cp. rndda€), wéume five (wévte). 

6) “7721 see 126 D: 

o “ 6: Hom. gmp centaur (Ajp beast). 

p ‘* o: (rhotacism): late Laconian, Elean rfp who, Thessal, Gedp5o- 
tos god-given. 

o ‘ 6: late Laconian ous for debs god (26 D.). 

v ‘ X: Doric évOetv come. 
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MOVABLE CONSONANTS 


134. Movable N may be added at the end of a word when the next 
word begins with a vowel. Movable y may be annexed to words 
ending in -ov; to the third person singular in -e; and to éori is. 

Thus, maow @reyev éxetva he said that to everybody (but mao éyover rabra), 
Aéyourww euol they speak to me (but déyoucl por), Eat Ados there is another 
(187 b),’AOjrynow Foav they were at Athens. 

a. Except écri, words that add » do not elide their final vowel (73). 

b. Verbs in -ew never (in Attic) add -y to the 3 sing. of the contracted form : 
0 érole: abrév he treated him well. But Her went and pluperfects (as jde. knew) 
may add ». 

N. — Movable » is called v éperxvorixdy (dragging after). 


135. Movable » is usually written at the end of clauses, and at the end of a 
verse in poetry. To make a syllable long by position (144) the poets add » 
before words beginning with a consonant. Prose inscriptions frequently use 
v before a consonant. 


136. Movable = appears in ovrws thus, eg out of, before vowels, ovra, 
ex‘before consonants. Thus, ovtws éroie. he acted thus but ovrw rovet 
he acts thus; é& ayopas but éx ths ayopas out of the market-place. 

a. evs means straightway, ev6v straight towards. 


137. ov« not is used before the smooth breathing, odx (cp. 124) before 
the rough breathing: ov« éXlyo, odx dvs. Before all consonants ov is written: 
ov moAdol, o} pddwos. Standing alone or at the end of its clause ov is written o¢ 
(rarely o¥x), as Gs yap od; for how not? Cp. 180 a. 

a. A longer form is odxé (Ion. ov«t) used before vowels and consonaits. 

b. pnkére no longer derives its « from the analogy of ov«ére no longer. 


SYLLABLES 


138. There are as many syllables in a Greek word as there are 
separate vowels or diphthongs: thus, é-A7-Oe-a truth. 


139. The last syllable is called the ultima; the next to the last 
syllable is called the penult (paen-ultima almost last); the one before 
the penult is called the antepenult (ante-paen-ultima). 


184 D. Hom. has éyw(v) J, duuc(v) to us, tupe(v) to you, opl(v) to them. The 
suffixes -¢: and -Ge vary with -giv and -Gev: Geddi(v), mpbabe(v). Also Ké(v) 
= Attic dv, w(v) now. The Mss. of Hdt. avoid movable », but it occurs in Ionic 
inscriptions. Hdt. often has -6e for -dev (mpdabe before, dricbe behind). 

136 D. Several adverbs often omit s without much regard to the following 
word: dugi about, dudls (poet.), uéxpr, dxpr until (rarely wéxprs, d&xpis), &rpéuas 
and drpéua quietly, rohAdus often (roddAdx. Hom., Hat.). 
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140. In pronouncing Greek words and in writing (at the end of the line) 
the rules commonly observed are these : 

a. A single consonant standing between two vowels in one word belongs with 
the second vowel: d-yw, co-ol-fw. 

b. Any group of consonants that can begin a word, and a group formed by 
a stop with yu or v, and by uy, belongs with the second vowel: rv¥-rrw, 8-y5oos, 
&-oTpov, @-x os ; mpa-yua, €-Avos, Al-uvn. 

c. A group of consonants that cannot begin a word is divided between two 
syllables: dv-Oos, éd-mis, Zp-yua. Doubled consonants are divided: @4)ar-ra. 

d. Compounds divide at the point of union: eic-pépw, mpoc-pépw ; av-dyw, elc- 
dyw, cvv-éxw. (But the ancients often wrote d-vdyw, ei-cdyw, mpo-cehbeiy, é-tdyw, 
du-cdperTos. ) 

e. o, when followed by one or more consonants, is either attached to the 
preceding vowel (4-pic-ros), or, with the consonant, begins the following syllable 
(4-pi-oros). (The ancients were not consistent, and there is evidence for the 
pronunciation d-pic-cros. ) 

f. The ancients divided éx rovrov as é-« rov-rov. This practice is now 
abandoned. 


141. A syllable ending in a vowel is said to be open; one ending 
in a consonant is closed. Thus, in py-rnp mother the first syllable is 
open, the second closed. 


QUANTITY OF SYLLABLES 


142. A syllable is short when it contains a short vowel followed 
by a vowel or a single consonant: Ge-ds god, é-vd-yi-0a I thought. 


143. A syllable is long by nature when it contains a long vowel 
or a diphthong: y#-pa country, dod-dos slave. 

144. A syllable is long by position when its vowel precedes two 
consonants or a double consonant: tos horse, é& out of. 

a. One or both of the two consonants lengthening a final syllable by position 
may belong to the next word: dos modirns, dANO KT HMA. 

b. Length by position does not affect the natural quantity of a vowel. Thus, 
both \ééw J shall say and d7-tw T shall cease have the first syllable long by 
position; but the first vowel is short in \éfw, long in Ajgéw. 


145. A stop with a liquid after a short vowel need not make 
the preceding syllable long by position. A syllable containing a 
short vowel before a stop and a liquid is common (either short 
or long). When short, such syllables are said to have weak position. 

Thus, in Sd«pv, rarpés, brdov, Téxvov, Tl dpa the first syllable is either long or 
short as the verse requires. In Homer the syllable before a stop with a liquid 
is usually long; in Attic it is usually short. 


144 D. ¢ may be one of the two consonants: mpds (¢)olkov (___u). 
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a. The stop and the liquid making weak position must stand in the same 
word or in the same part of a compound. ‘Thus, in éx-\tw I release the first 
syllable is always long, but in é-«dve he heard it is common, 

b. 8, y, 6 before », or v, and usually before \, make the preceding syllable 
long by position. Thus, ayvés (_ VU) pure, BiBdoy (YU VU) book. 

N. —‘ Common’ quantity has been explained as due to a difference in syllabic 
division. Thus, in réxvoy, the first syllable is closed (réx-vov); while in TEKVOV 
the first syllable is open (réx«vov). Cp. 141. 


146. The quantity of most syllables is usually apparent. Thus, syllables 


a. with 7, w, or a diphthong, are long. 

b. with e, 0, before a vowel or a single consonant, are short. 

c. with e, 0, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 

d. with a, c, v, before two consonants, or a double consonant, are long. 


N. — But syllables with e, 0, or a, +, v before a stop and a liquid may be 
short (145). Cp. also 147 c. 


147. The quantity of syllables containing a, x, v before a vowel or a single 
consonant must be learned by observation, especially in poetry. Note, however, 
that a, 1, v are always long 

a. when they have the circumflex accent: mds, vyiv. 

b. when they arise from contraction (59) or crasis (62): yépa from yépaa, 
dpyés idle from d-epyos (but apyés bright), cays from kal eyo. 

c. «and v are generally short before é (except as initial sounds in augmented 
forms, 435) and a, 1, v before ¢& Thus, xApvt, éxypiéa, mvitw, apratw, édritw. 

d. as, us, and us are long when » or yt has dropped out before s (96, 100). 

e. The accent often shows the quantity (163, 164, 170). 


148. A vowel standing before another vowel in a Greek word is not neces- 
sarily short (as it usually is in classical Latin). 


146 D. In Hom. an initial liquid, nasal, and digamma (8) was probably 
doubled in pronunciation when it followed a short syllable carrying the 
thythmic accent. Here a final short vowel appears in a long syllable: évl 
Meydpowt (V+ UU +), cp. 28D. The lengthening is sometimes due to the 
former presence of o or ¢ before the liquid or nasal: ére \#teey YW = > (ep. 
@Ankros unceasing for d-cykros), Te pyéev_- ___- (cp. dppynxros unbroken for 
d-¢pnkros). (Cp. 80a, 80 D., 81 D.) 

147 D. a, +, v in Hom. sometimes show a different quantity than in Attic. 
Thus, Att. Kadés, rivw, POdvw, Now, tn, Hom. KaNés, Tivw, Pbdvw (28), and iw 
and “inue usually. 

148 D. 1. In Hom., and sometimes in the lyric parts of the drama, a syllable 
ending in a long vowel or diphthong is shortened before an initial vowel: dw éddy 


(~ UU +), etxerar eivar (- UU _= _), KOOL pev Gpyuporoe) (2 Oo Gaetan 
Here « and v have become semivowels (20, 48) ; thus, evxera | yetvar, cp. 67. 
-¢, 1, -y were shortened like a, 7, w. Thus, domérw buBpy (~ UU _). 


2. This shortening does not occur when the rhythmic accent falls upon the 
final syllable: dvribéw ’Odveqe (=U UU Vv), Gm (_ UY). 
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ACCENT 


149. There are three accents in Greek. No Greek accent can 
stand farther back than the antepenult. 

1. Acute (’): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It may 
stand on ultima, penult, or antepenult: kxadds, da/uwv, dvOpwros. 

2. Circumflex (~): over vowels long by nature and diphthongs. It 
may stand on ultima or penult: yf, Geod, dapov, rodro. 

3. Grave (*): over short or long vowels and diphthongs. It stands 
on the ultima only: rov avdpa, tiv Tvynv, of Geot THs “EAAdSos. 


150. The acute marks syllables pronounced in a raised tone. 
The grave is a low-pitched tone as contrasted with the acute. The 
circumflex combines acute and grave, 


151. Accented syllables in Ancient Greek had a higher pitch (révos) than 
unaccented syllables, and it was the rising and falling of the pitch that made 
Ancient Greek a musical language. The Greek word for accent is rpoowdla 
(Lat. accentus: from ad-cano), i.e. ‘song accompanying words.’ Musical 
accent (elevation and depression of tone) is to be distinguished from quantity 
(duration of tone), and from rhythmic accent (stress of voice at fixed intervals 
when there is a regular sequence of long and short syllables). 

N.—The accent heard in Modern Greek and English is a stress-accent. 
Stress is produced by strong and weak expiration, and takes account of accented 
syllables to the neglect of the quantity of unaccented syllables. Thus, shortly 
after Christ, dv@pwros was often pronounced like a dactyl, $fAos like a trochee ; 
and mpdécwmov, évvéa, Were even written mpdcomor, évyja. 


152. The marks of accent are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable. 
A diphthong has the accent over its second vowel (rotro), except in the case of 
capital a, 7, w (as “Acdns, 5), where the accent stands before the first vowel. 


153. A breathing is written before the acute and grave (ol, #), but under 
the circumflex (#, oiros). Accents and breathings are placed before capitals : 
“Ounpos, “Qoa. The accent stands over a mark of diaeresis (8): kAntdu. 


154. The grave is written in place of a final acute on a word that 
is followed immediately by another word in the sentence. Thus, 
pera tiv paxnv after the battle (for pera rHv waxnv). It is also some- 
times placed on tis, ri (334), to distinguish these indefinite pronouns 
from the interrogatives ris, ri. 

a. An oxytone (157) changes its acute to the grave when followed by another 
word, except: (1) when the oxytone is followed by an enclitic (185 a); (2) in rls, 
rt interrogative, as ris otros; who’s this? (3) when an elided syllable follows 


3. The shortening rarely occurs in the interior of a word. ‘Thus, Hom. fpwos 
(Luv), vidy (UU), in the Attic drama atryt (__WU _), Towitros (YU __wu), 
ro@ (VW _), often written ro in inscriptions (cp. 43). 
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the accented syllable: vwix6" 8\nv (124), not wdx6" dqv (1744); (4) when a 
colon or period follows. (Usage varies before a comma. ) 


155. The ancients regarded the grave originally as belonging to every sylla- 
ble not accented with the acute or circumflex; and some Mss. show this in 
practice, ¢.g. rayxparyjs. Later it was restricted to its use as a substitute for a 
final acute. 


156. The circumflex is formed from the union of the acute and the grave 
(/\ =~), never from ’, Thus, rats = wdis, 6 = @. Similarly, since every long 
vowel may be resolved into two short units (morae), rv may be regarded as 
=rédv. The circumflex was thus spoken with a rising tone followed by one of 
lower pitch. podca, dfjuos are thus = uddoa, dé€uos ; wovons, Sjuov are = povons, 
dééuov. In didodca (i.e. 5166dea) compared with d.dovs the accent has receded 
(159) one mora. 

a. The whole vowel receives the acute when the second short unit of a vowel 
long by nature is accented: At = Ali. 


157. Words are named according to their accent as follows: 


Oxytone (acute on the ultima): Op, adds, AeAUKas. 

Paroxytone (acute on the penult): Avw, Aeirw, AeAvKOTOSs. 
Proparoxytone (acute on the antepenult): avOpwros, radevouer. 
Perispomenon (circumflex on the ultima): yj, Geod. 
Properispomenon (circumflex on the penult): pags, podca. 
Barytone (when the ultima is unaccented, 158): potoa, wnryp, roA€ep0s. 


158. <A word is called barytone (Bapv-rovos deep-toned, low-toned) when it 
has no accent on the ultima. All paroxytones, proparoxytones, and properi- 
spomena are also barytones. 


159. An accent is called recessive when it moves back as far from the end 
of the word as the quantity of the ultima permits (166). The quantity of the 
penult is here disregarded (rpémwyev). Cp. 178. 


160. Oxytone (dfs, sharp + T6vos) means ‘ sharp-toned,’ perispomenon (mept- 
om dpevos) ‘ turned-around’ (cirewmylectus, 156). Paroxytone and proparoaxytone 
are derived from dfvrovos with the prepositions mapdé and mpé respectively. Acute 
corresponds to Lat. acutus (d&e?a, scil. rpoowdla). 


161. The invention of the marks of accent is attributed to Aristophanes of 
Byzantium, librarian at Alexandria about 2008.c. The use of signs served to 
fix the correct accentuation, which was becoming uncertain in the third century 
B.c.; marked the variation of dialect usage; and rendered the acquisition of 
Greek easier for foreigners. The signs for the accents (and the breathings) 
were not regularly employed in Mss. till after 600 a.p. 


162. The position of the accent has to be learned by observation. But the 
kind of accent is determined by the following rules. 


162 D. 1. Aeolic has recessive (159) accent in all words exvept prepositions 
and conjunctions. Thus, cddos, Zeds, t.e. Zéds, afros, Mew (= Nere?v), Alrovros 
(= Aurévtos), Aupes (= Huels). 
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163. The antepenult, if accented, can have the acute only (dvpw- 
mos, Bacidea queen, oixopirAaxos of a house-guard). If the ultima is 
long, either by nature or by position (144), the antepenult cannot 
take an accent: hence dvOpaov (176 a), Baotrela kingdom, oixopvnaé. 

a. Some nouns in -ews and -ewy admit the acute on the antepenult. Thus, 
the genitive of nouns in -s and -us (rédews, réAewv, dorews), the forms of the 
Attic declension, as thews (289). So the Ionic genitive in -ew (rodtrew) ; also 
some compound adjectives in -ws, as dvcepws unhappy in love, bWikepws lofty 
antlered. On dyrivwy see 186. 


164. The penult, if accented and long, takes the circumflex when 
the ultima is short by nature (vcos, rad7a). In all other cases it has 
the acute (poBos, AcAuKOTOs, TovTOV). 

a. Apparent exceptions are Ware, otis, de (properly 7d). See 186. 

b. A final syllable containing a yowel short by nature followed by é or w does 
not permit the acute to stand on the antepenult (olkopvAaé); but the circumflex 
may stand on the penult (kfpvé). 


165. The ultima, if accented and short, has the acute (zorapés) ; 
if accented and long, has either the acute (AeAvkws), or the circumflex 
(IlepuxA7s). 

166. When the ultima is long, the acute cannot stand on the 
antepenult, nor the circumflex on the penult. Thus, dv@pwrov and 
ddpov are impossible. 


167. When the ultima is short, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute: codds. 

b. on a short penult, has the acute: vépos. 

c. on a long penult, has the circumflex: dédpov. 
d. on the antepenult, has the acute: dvOpw7os. 


168. When the ultima is long, a word, if accented 


a. on the ultima, has the acute or the circumflex: éyw, cois. 
b. on the penult, has the acute: A€wv, daipwr. 


169. Final -a and -o are regarded as short: podca:, Bovhowat, mpdradat, 
&vOpwro. But in the optative -a and -o are long (toa, Bovdevor), aS in con- 
tracted syllables. So also in the locative ofkoc at home (but oikor houses). 

a. The difference in the quantitative treatment of -ac and -o. depends on an 
original difference of accentuation that may have vanished in Greek. -a: and 


2. Doric regarded final -o. (169) as long (dv@péro), and probably -a in nouns 
(x pac); made paroxytones the 3 pl. act. of the past tenses (épé¢pov, éddcar) and 
such words as raldes, yuvalkes, rdxas; made perispomena the gen. masc. pl. of 
pronouns (rovr&v, 4\dGv) and the gen. fem. pl. of adj. in -os (duporepav). The 
substitution, in the accus. pl., of -ds and -os for -as and -ovs, caused no change 
in the accent (rdc@s, duaédos). 
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-o1, when short, were pronounced with a clipped, or simple, tone; when long, 
with a drawled, or compound, tone. 


170. The quantity of a,x, v (147) may often be learned from the accent. 
Thus, in 6dd\arra, nuous, THXUS, Svaws, wAws, the vowel of the last syllable 
must be short; in ¢lAos the « must be short (otherwise ¢7Aos). Cp. 163. 


ACCENT AS AFFECTED BY CONTRACTION, CRASIS, AND ELISION 


171. Contraction. —If either of the syllables to be contracted had 
an accent, the contracted syllable has an accent. Thus: 

a. A contracted antepenult has the acute: giAeduevos = Pidovpevos. 

b. A contracted penult has the circumflex when the ultima is short; the 
acute, when the ultima is long: pAgover = gidodar, Piredvrwy = PidrovvTwv. 

c. A contracted ultima has the acute when the uncontracted form was 
oxytone: éstads = éorus ; otherwise, the circumflex: giiéw = Pid. 

N. 1.—A contracted syllable has the circumflex only when, in the uncon- 
tracted form, an acute was followed by the (unwritten) grave (155, 156). 
Thus, Ilepixdéys = Iepixd js, Tiud® = tid. In all other cases we have the acute : 
prtdvtwy = PirovyTwy, BeBaws = BeBus. 

N. 2. — Exceptions to 171 are often due to the analogy of other forms (236 a, 
264 e, 279 a, 290 c, 809 a). 


172. If neither of the syllables to be contracted had an accent, 
the contracted syllable has no accent: idee = fide, yevei = yever, 
me€pimAoos = TepitAovs. For exceptions, see 236 b. 


173. Crasis.—In crasis, the first word (as less important) loses 
its accent: rdya6d for ra dyaba, trav for ra ev, dys for Kal eyo. 

a. If the second word is a dissyllabic paroxytone with short ultima, it is uncer- 
tain whether, in crasis, the paroxytone remains or changes to properispomenon. 
In this book rotpyov, rd\Xa are written for 7d Zpyov, 74 &AXa ; but many scholars 
write rodpyov, Ta\Xa. 


174. Elision.—In elision, oxytone prepositions and conjunctions 
lose their accent: zap’ (for zapa) éuod, ddd’ (for ddAd) eyo. In other oxy- 
tones the accent is thrown back to the penult: add’ (for zoAAG) érabov. 

a. Observe that in 7é\W @raéov the acute is not changed to the grave (154 a, 
3). A circumflex does not result from the recession of the accent. Thus, d/2 
(not of) éyé for pnul éyé. tid and roré, after a word which cannot receive 
their accent (183 d), drop their accent: ovrw ror Fy. 


ANASTROPHE 


175. Anastrophe (dvaorpody turning-back) occurs in the case of 
oxytone prepositions of two syllables, which throw the accent back 
on the first syllable, 
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a. When the preposition follows its case: rovrwy» wépe (for mepl TOUT WH) 
about these things. No other preposition than zrepi follows its case in prose. 

N. 1.—In poetry anastrophe occurs with the other dissyllabic prepositions 
(except avri, dui, dd). In Homer a preposition following its verb and sepa- 
rated from it by tmesis (1650) also admits anastrophe (Aovcy do for dmrohovo7). 

N. 2. — When the final vowel of the preposition is elided, the accent is dropped 
if no mark of punctuation intervenes: yepolv id’ querépyow B 374. 

b. When a preposition stands for a compound formed of the preposition and 

éori. Thus, rapa for mdpeore it is permitted, @u for évecri it is possible 
(évi is a poetic form of éy). 

N. — In poetry, rdépa may stand for wdpecor or rdpeyu; and ava arise! up! 

is used for dvdorn&. Hom. has @m = éveco. 


CHANGE OF ACCENT IN DECLENSION, INFLECTION, AND 
COMPOSITION 


176. When a short ultima of the nominative is lengthened in an 
oblique case 

a. a proparoxytone becomes paroxytone: OdAarra Oadarrys, avOpwros 
avOparrov. 

b. a properispomenon becomes paroxy tone: potca povans, dapov dupov. 

c. an oxytone becomes perispomenon in the genitive and dative of 
the second declension: 6eds Geod bed bed Oeois. 

177. When, for a long ultima, a short ultima is substituted in 
inflection 

a. a dissyllabic paroxytone (with penult long by nature) becomes 
properispomenon: Atw Ade. 

b. a polysyllabic paroxytone (with penult either long or short) be- 
comes proparoxytone: zaidetw maideve, TAEKwW TAEKOMEV. 

178. In composition the accent is usually recessive (159) in the 
case of substantives and adjectives, regularly in the case of verbs: 
Bdows dvéBacts, Oeds ABeos, Ade arodveE. 

a. Proper names having the form of a substantive, adjective, or participle, 


usually change the accent : “Edmus (édmls), PAadKos (yAaukés), Dédwv (yedov). 
b. Special cases will be considered under Declension and Inflection. 


PROCLITICS 
179. Ten monosyllabic words have no accent and are closely con- 
nected with the following word. They are called proclitics (from 
mpoxAtvw lean forward). They are: 
The forms of the article beginning with a vowel (6, 9, ol, ai); the 
prepositions év, «is (és), €€ (€x); the conjunction «i if ; ds as, that 
(also a preposition to); the negative adverb ov (ovk, ovx, 13%): 
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180. A proclitic sometimes takes an accent, thus: 


a. ov at the end of asentence: ¢7/s, 7 ov; do you say so or not ? mas yap 
ob; for why not ? Also ot no standing alone. 

b. éé&, év, and e/s receive an acute in poetry when they follow the word to 
which they belong and stand at the end of the verse: xaxdv & out of evils 2 472. 

c. ws as becomes és in poetry when it follows its noun: deds és asa god. as 
standing for ovrws is written és even in prose (0vd’ &s not even thus). 

d. When the proclitic precedes an enclitic (183 e): @y rice. 


N. —6 used as a relative (for és, 1105) is written 6. On 6 demonstrative 
see 1114, 


ENCLITICS 


181. Enclitics (from éyxAtvw lean on, upon) are words attaching 
themselves closely to the preceding word, after which they are pro- 
nounced rapidly. Enclitics usually lose their accent. They are: 

a. The personal pronouns pod, pol, wé; cod, col, cé; ov, of, 2, and (in 
poetry) ocdlou. 

b. The indefinite pronoun rls, 7! in all cases (including rod, r@ for ruvés, 
rit, but excluding drra = tid); the indefinite adverbs ov (or 0G), +7, mol, 
mobév, moré, 7, més. When used as interrogatives these words are not enclitic 
(rls, rl, rod (or 1661), rH, Tot, wé0ev, wore, TG, HS). 

c. All dissyllabic forms of the present indicative of eiui am and pypl say 
(i.e. all except ef and 7s). 

d. The particles yé, ré, rol, rép; the inseparable -de in 65€, rordade, etc. 

N. — Enclitics, when they retain their accent, are called orthotone. See 187. 


182. The accent of an enclitic, when it is thrown back upon the 
preceding word, always appears as an acute: @yp te (not O7p Te) from 
Onp + ré. 


183. The word preceding an enclitic is treated as follows: 


a. An oxytone keeps its accent, and does not change an acute to a grave 
(154 a): 66s wo, Kaddy éore. 

b. A perispomenon keeps its accent: @iAG ce, Tiwdy Tivwr. 

c. A proparoxytone or properispomenon receives, as an additional accent, 
the acute on the ultima: dvOpwrds tis, dvOpwrol Tues, ijkoved Tiwv; cdcbv Ee, 
matdés Tuves. 

d. A paroxytone receives no additional accent : a monosyllabic enclitic loses 
its accent (x4pa Tis, pros pov), a dissyllabic enclitic retains its accent (xdépas 
tivds, piror Tivés) except when its final vowel is elided (174 a). 


a er 


181 D. Also enclitic are the dialectic and poetical forms ed, o€0, ced, Tol, ré, 
and rv (accus. = cé), &o, eb, eer, uly, viv, ofl, oplv, ope, owe, ohuty, opéwy, 
spéas, spas and opas, c¢éa; also the particles wb or vbv (not viv), Epic xé (xév), 
Oyv, pd; and Kpic éoct, Ion. eis, thou art, 
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N. —Like paroxytones are treated properispomena ending in £ or » when 
followed by a dissyllabic enclitic: x#pvé éoré ; and so probably xfpvé res. 
e. A proclitic (179) takes an acute: éy rum, el ruves. 


184. Since an enclitic, on losing its accent, forms a part, of the preceding 
word, the writing dv@pwos rs would violate the rule (149) that no word can be 
accented on a syllable before the antepenult. A paroxytone receives no addi- 
tional accent in order that two successive syllables may not have the acute (not 
plros erry). 


185. When several enclitics occur in succession, each receives an accent 
from the following, only the last having no accent: ef mov rls riva tdou éxOpdv if 
ever any one saw an enemy anywhere T. 4. 47. 


186. Sometimes an enclitic unites with a preceding word to form a compound 
(cp. Lat. -qgue, -ve), which is accented as if the enclitic were still a separate word. 
Thus, ovre (not ore), Hore, etre, Kalrou, obrivos, Brim, SyTivwy ; usually wep (domep); 
and the inseparable -ée in dde, rovode, ofkade; and -Ge and -x: in ete (poetic atde), 
valxt. ovre, Ori, etc., are not real exceptions to the rules of accent (163, 164). 

a. ofés te able is sometimes written ofédcre. ovx ody is usually written ovxouy 
not therefore, and not therefore ? in distinction from ovkody therefore. éyw ye 


and éuol ye may become éywye, euorye. 
187. An enclitic retains its accent (is orthotone, cp. 181 N.): 


a. When it is emphatic, as in contrasts: 7 col 7 T@ watpl cov either to you 
or to your father (éuod, éuol, gué are emphatic: elré kal éuot tell me too), and 
at the beginning of a sentence or clause: ¢nul yap I say in fact. 

b. éo7i is written gor. at the beginning of a sentence; when it expresses 
existence or possibility ; when it follows ovx, m7, ef, ws, kal, dddd (or add), 
rodro (or rodr ); and in ctw of some, éorwy dre sometimes. Thus, ei Zor ovrws 
if it is so, robro 6 éore that which exists. 

c. Im the phrases roré pév.. . moré dé, Tivés pev. . . Tuves GE. 

d. After a word suffering elision: mo\\ol 5 elcly (for dé elowv), radr’ dort. 

e. When a dissyllabic enclitic follows a paroxytone (183 d). 

N. 1.— When they are used as indirect reflexives in Attic prose (1228), the 
pronouns of the third person of and ofic: are orthotone, of is generally enclitic, 
while ¢ is generally orthotone. 

N. 2. — After oxytone prepositions and évexa enclitic pronouns (except zis) 
usually keep their accent (ém! col, not érl cor; Evexa cod, not evexd cou ; Evexd Tov, 
not €vexa Tod). éuod, éuol, éué are used after prepositions (except mpés we; and 
in the drama dul por). 


MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


188. Greek has four marks of punctuation. The comma and period have 
the same forms as in English. For the colon and semicolon Greek has only one 
sign, a point above the line (*): of 5€ 7ddws éwelOovro* émlarevov yap a’rtw and 
they gladly obeyed; for they trusted him X. A. 1.2.2. The mark of interroga- 
tion (;) is the same as our semicolon: més yap ov; for why not ? 


PART II 


INFLECTION 


189. Parts of Speech.— Greek has the following parts of speech: 
substantives, adjectives, pronouns, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles. In this Grammar noun is used to include 
both the substantive and the adjective. 


190. Inflection is the change in the form of nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs which indicates their relation to other words in the sentence. 
Declension is the inflection of substantives, adjectives (including par- 
ticiples), and pronouns; conjugation is the inflection of verbs. 


191. Stems. — Inflection is shown by the addition of endings to the stem, 
which is that part of a word which sets forth the idea ; the endings fit the word 
to stand in various relations to other words in the sentence. The endings 
originally had distinct meanings, which are now seldom apparent. In verbs they 
represent the force of the personal pronouns in English; in nouns they often 
correspond to the ideas expressed by of, to, for, etc. Thus, the stem oyo- 
becomes Adyo-s word, the stem Aeyo- becomes Aéyo-wev we say. Whether a stem 
is used as a noun or a verb depends solely on its signification ; many stems are 
used both for nouns and for verbs, as rima- in tint honour, riwa- in Tind-w 
I honour; édwid- in édri(d)-s hope, édrl{w I hope (édrid-w). The pure stem, 
that is, the stem without any ending, may serve as a word; as xwpa land, déye 
speak! bye oh word! 


192. The stem often changes in form, but not in meaning, in nouns and 
verbs. ‘Thus, the stem of éyo-s word is Noyo- or Aoye-, Of rarhp father is warep- 
(strong stem) or warp- (weak stem) ; of Nelwo-wev we leave is deuro-, Of é-Nio- 
pev we leftis kuro-. The verbal stem is also modified to indicate change in time: 
Tin-co-uev we shall honour. 


193. Roots. —The fundamental part of a word, which remains after the 
word has been analyzed into all its component parts, is called a root. When 
a stem agrees in form with a root (as in 7o0d-és, gen. of rovs foot) it is called a 
root-stem. A root contains the mere idea of a word in the vaguest and most 
abstract form possible. Thus, the root Xey, and in another form doy, contains 
the idea of saying simply. By the addition of a formative element o we arrive 
at the stems Aeyo- and Aoyo- in Aéyo-nev we say, Nbyo-s word (i.e. what is said). 

44 
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Words are built by adding to the root certain formative suffixes by which the 
stem and then the word, ready for use, is constructed. Thus, from the root dv 
are formed v-c.-s loosing, \v-rpo-v ransom, dv-Ti-Ké-s able to loose, vu-07-var to 
have loosed. The formation of the stem by the addition of suffixes to the root 
is treated in Part HI. The root itself may assume various forms without change 
of meaning, as ey in Néy-0-uev we say, Noy in Ady-o-s word. 

N.—Since Greek is connected with the other Indo-European languages, the 
roots which we establish in Greek by analysis of a word into its simplest form 
often reappear in the connected languages (p. 1, A). Thus, the root dep of déow 
I bear is seen in Sanskrit bhdrami, Lat. fero, Germ. ge-baéren. The assumption 
of roots is merely a grammatical convenience in the analysis of word-forms, and 
their determination is part of comparative grammar. Roots and suffixes as such 
never existed as independent words in Greek, or indeed in any known period of 
the parent language from which Greek and the other Indo-European tongues 
are derived. The theory that all roots are monosyllables is ill supported. As 
far back as we can follow the history of the Indo-European languages we find 
only complete words; hence their analysis into component morphological ele- 
ments is merely a scientific device for purposes of arrangement and classification. 


DECLENSION 


194. Declension deals with variations of number, gender, and case. 


195. Number.— There are three numbers: singular, dual, and 
plural. The dual speaks of two or a pair, as tw 6¢6adrApd the two 
eyes; but it is not often used, and the plural (which denotes more 
than one) is frequently substituted for it (ot é6fOaApoi the eyes). 


196. Gender. — There are three genders: masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

a. Gender strictly marks sex-distinction. But in Greek, as in German and 
french, many inanimate objects are regarded as masculine or feminine. Such 
words are said to have ‘grammatical’ gender, which is determined only by their 
form. Words denoting objects without natural gender usually show their gram- 
matical gender by the form of the adjective, as uaxpos Adyos a long speech, 
uakpa vacos a long island, paxpdy retxos a long wall. 

b. The gender of Greek words is usually indicated by means of the article : 
6 for masculine, 7 for feminine, 7é for neuter. 


197. Rule of Natural Gender.— Nouns denoting male persons are 
masculine, nouns denoting female persons are feminine. Thus, 
6 vatrns seaman, 6 orpatudrys soldier, 4 yuvy woman, 7 Kopn maiden. 

a. A whole class is designated by the masculine: of dvOpwro. men, i.e. men 


and women. ; 
b. Excrrrions ro THE Rute or NaturaL GEenpER.— Diminutives in -oy 
are neuter (199d), as 7d dvOpdmiov manikin (6 dvOpwros man), 7d madlov little 
child (male or female, 6 or 4 rats child), 76 yuva.oy little woman (h yur woman). 
Also the words réxvov, réxos child (strictly ‘thing born’), dvdpdmodov captive. 
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198. Common Gender. — Many nouns denoting persons are either masculine 
or feminine. ‘Thus, 6 rats boy, 7 mais girl, 6 beds god, beds (4 bea poet.) goddess. 
So with names of animals: 6 Bots ox, 7 Bots cow, 0 immos horse, 7 itmmos mare. 

a. Some names of animals have only one grammatical gender without regard 


€ 


to sex, as 6 Navas he-hare or she-hare, 7 addwrné he-fox or she-fox. 


199. Gender of Sexless Objects. — The gender of most nouns denot- 
ing sexless objects has to be learned by the endings (211, 228, 255) 
and by observation. The following general rules should be noted. 

a. Masculine are the names of winds, months, and most rivers. Thus, 6 Bopéas 
the North Wind, 6 ‘ExarouBardy Hecatombaeon, 6 Kndicobs Cephissus. 

N. — The gender of these proper names is made to correspond to 6 &veuos wind, 
6 uhv month, 6 rorauss river. In the case of winds and rivers the gender may 
be due in part to personification. 

b. Feminine are the names of almost all countries, islands, cities, trees, 
and plants. Thus, 7’Arrixh Attica, 7 Afdos Delos, 7 KépivO0s Corinth, n mirus 
pine, ) dumedos vine. The gender here follows that of 7 yj or 7 x@pa land, 
country, 7 vicos island, 7 médus city, 7 Spds, originally tree in general, but later 
oak (7d d€évdpor is the ordinary word for tree). 

c. Feminine are most abstract words, that is, words denoting a quality or a con- 
dition. Thus, 7 dpery virtue, 4 evvora good-will,  raxvrns swiftness, 7 édrls hope. 

d. Neuter are diminutives (197 b), words and expressions quoted, letters of 
the alphabet, infinitives, and indeclinable nouns. Thus, 76 ipets the word ‘ you,’ 
TO yvGO ceavToy the saying ‘learn to know thyself,’ ro &d\pa alpha, 7d wacdeverv 
to educate, 7b xpedy necessity. 

N.— But some names of women end in -oy (197 b): 4 T'Auvképiov Glycerium. 


200. Remarks.—a. Most of the exceptions to 199 a-b are due to 
the endings; e.g. 7 Ajén Lethe, » Zrv—E Styx (rivers of the Lower World), 76 
“Apyos Argos, 6 Kadviwv Calydon, 7d “Ivor Ilium, oi AeXpot Delphi, 6 Awrés lotus. 

b. Change in gender is often associated with change in form : 6 \UKos he-wolf, 
H AUKawa she-wolf, 0 monrys poet,  mounrpia poetess, 6 Bloros and 7 Bury life, 
6 Tpbros manner, h TporH Trout. 

c. The gender of one word may influence that of another word of like mean- 
ing. Thus 7 vjcos island and % NOos stone are feminine probably because of 
7 v7 land and 7 wérpa rock. 


201. Cases.— There are five cases: nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and vocative. The genitive denotes from as well as of, 
the dative denotes to or for and also by, with, on, in, at, ete. The 
other cases are used as in Latin. 


a. The genitive, dative, and accusative are called oblique cases to distin- 
guish them from the nominative and vocative. 


202. The vocative is often like the nominative in the singular; in 
the plural it is always the same. Nominative, vocative, and accusa- 
tive have the same form in neuter words, and always have « in the 
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plural. In the dual there are two forms, one for nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative, the other for genitive and dative. 


203. Lost Cases.— Greek has generally lost the forms of the instrumental 
and locative cases (which have become fused with the dative) and of the ablative. 
The Greek dative is used to express by, as in Big, Lat. vi; with, as in Albus with 
stones ; and in, on, as in yq on the earth. From may be expressed by the geni- 
tive: méppw Zrdprns far from Sparta. When the genitive and dative do duty 
for the ablative, prepositions are often used. Instances of the forms of the 
lost cases are given in 341. 


204. Declensions. — There are three declensions, which are named 
from the stems to which the case endings are attached. 
1. First or A-declension, with stemsin@ } 
2. Second or O-declension, with stems in of 
3. Third or Consonant declension, with stems in a consonant or in t 
and v. 


Vowel Declension. 


The nominative and accusative are alike in the singular and plural 
of all neuter nouns. The nominative and vocative are alike in the 
plural. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE ACCENT OF NOUNS 


205. Substantives and adjectives accent, in the oblique cases, the 
same syllable as is accented in the nominative, provided the ultima 
permits (163); otherwise the following syllable receives the accent. 

ldecl. @ddarra, Oaddtrys, OaddtTy, Oddarray, OddaTTac (169), Oadrdrrais, 

OadaTTas. 

2decl. &vOpwros, avOpwrov, avOpsrw, dvOpwroyv, dvOpwro (169), avOpdrwy, 

avOpwros, avOpwrous. 

3 decl. Déwyv, Adovros, AéovTt, Aéovra, éovres, edyT wr. 

Adj.:  déos (287), dtla, dfiov, aglov, dglas, aklw, afla, dilwy, aglos. 

xaplers (299), xaplevros, xaplevr., xaplevra, xapiévTwr. 

206. The character of the accent depends on the general laws (167, 168, 
176). Thus, vixn, vicar (169) ; Spor, Swpov, dOpa; Toya, cwuaTos, TwudTwr, 
oomara, 


207. Oxytones of the first and second declensions are perispomena in 
the genitive and dative of all numbers: oid, oKvis, oxig, oKidy, oKiais; Oeds, 
Ge00, eG, Gedy, ects ; pavepds, pavepod, pavepyw, pavepwv, pavepots. 

208. The genitive plural of all substantives of the first declension has the 
circumflex on the w of -wv. Thus, vikn vikdv; OddaTTa Oadarr&v; wodirns ToNi- 
TOY; veavlas veaviar. 

209. The fem. gen. plural of adjectives and participles in -os has the same 
accent and form as the masculine and neuter. Thus, décaws, gen. pl. dicalor 
(in all genders) ; Avépevos, gen. pl. Avouévwy (in all genders), 
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210. CASE ENDINGS OF NOUNS 
VoweEt DECLENSION Consonant DECLENSION 
SINGULAR 

Mase. and Fem. Neuter Masc. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom, *s or none -v -s or none none 
Gen. -§ OF -t0 -0S 
Dat. ot =U 
Acc. -v -v Or -@ none 
Voc. none -v none or like Nom. none 

DUAL 
N. A. V. none -€ 
G. D. “uv -Olv 
PLURAL 

ISG Wo “t -a = -a 
Gen -wV -ov 
Dat. -1g (-tot) -Ol, -TOL, -EOoL 
Acc. evs (-Gs/ “a evS, -Gs -o 


a. The stem may undergo a change upon its union with the case ending, as 
in the genitive plural of the first declension (213). Cp. 258, 264, 268, etc. 

b. In the vowel declension,,-: of the nominative plural is borrowed from the 
inflection of pronouns (éxe?vo-c). 


SUBSTANTIVES 
FIRST DECLENSION (STEMS IN @) 


211. Stems in a are masculine or feminine. The feminine nomi- 
native singular ends in -a, -a, or -y; the masculine nominative singu- 
lar adds -s to the stem, and thus ends in -as or -ys. 


212. Table of the union of the case endings (when there are any) with the 
final vowel of the stem. 


Fem, Sine. Masc. Sine. Masc, Fem. Px. |Masc. Fem. Duat 
Nom. @ ora yy | a-s N-S O-t INAS Vem ch 
Gen. G-s ory-s 1-s a-to (Hom. a-0) | év (for éwv, G-wv)| G. D. G-uv 
Dat. G-t or n-- y-t | G-v n-t G-ts OF a-tot(v) 

Acc. G-vora-v 4-v| a-v n-v as (for a-vs) 
Voc. @ ora my la a@ ory a-t 


Observe the shortening of the stem in vocative singular and plural, in nomi- 
native and dative plural, and genitive and dative dual. 
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213. Accent.— For special rule of accent in the genitive plural, see 208. 
The genitive plural is always perispomenon since -@» is contracted from -¢-wy de- 
rived from original (and Hom.) -d-wy (51). Final -a is treated as short (169). 

a. The form of the gen. pl. is taken from the pronominal adjective, i.e. 
(Hom.) dedwy goddesses follows the analogy of (Hom.) rdéwy (8382 D.) for ra- 
(c) wv, cf. Lat. istd-rum dea-rum. 


214. The dialects show various forms. 


215. Dative Plural.— The ending -wou(v) occurs in Attic poetry 
(dicaor from dik right, deordrator from deordrns lord). 

a. Attic inscriptions to 420 B.c. have -yo. (written -qi0r), -nov, and (after e, 
t, p) -@oe (written -aiv) and -ac.. Thus, dpaxyior and dpaxpufor drachmas, 
Tauiao. and tapulacr stewards. -no. and -aci are properly endings of the locative 
case (341). 


214 D. 1. For 7, Doric and Aeolic have original a; thus, vica, vixas, vixa, 
vixay ; woNtras, Kpirds, ’Arpeidas. 

2. Ionic has 7 for the a of Attic even after, «, and p; thus, yevey, olxln, dyop7, 
polpns, wolpn (MOM. potpa), venvins. Thus, dyop%, -fs, -7, -7v; venvins, -ov, -y, -nv. 
But Hom. has 6ea goddess, ‘Epueias Hermes. 

3. The dialects admit -d in the nom. sing. less often than does Attic. Thus, 
Ionic rpiurn stern, kvicn savour (Att. mptuva, xvica), Dor. rd\ua daring. Tonic 
has 7 for ad in the abstracts in -eln, -oln (adnOeln truth, etvoln good-will). Hom. 
has wyuda oh maiden from wyud7. 

4. Nom. sing. masc. — Hom. has -ra for -rns in imméra horseman, immnddra 
driver of horses, vepednyepéra Cloud-collector, kvavoxatra dark-haired ; and, with 
recessive accent, unrlera counsellor. So in the adj. evptora far-sounding. Cp. 
Lat. poeta, scriba. 

5. Gen. sing. masc. — (a) -ao, the original form from 4a-(.)o, is used by Hom. 
(Arpeldao). It contracts in Aeolic and Doric to -@ ( Arpeida). 

(b) -ew, from no (= ao) by 34, is also used by Hom., who makes it a single 
syllable by synizesis (60), as in ’Arpeléew. Hdt. has -ew, as wodirew (168 a). 

(c) -w in Hom. after a vowel, Bopéw (nom. Bopéys). 

6. Accus. sing. masc. —In proper names Hadt. often has -ea borrowed from 
s stems (264), as MiAriddea for MiAridd7-v. 

7. Dual.— Hom. has the nom. dual of masculines only. In the gen. and dat. 
Hom. has -ay and also -auwr. 

8. Gen. plur. — (a) -Gwv, the original form, occurs in Hom. (povsdwr, éyo- 
péwv). In Aeolic and Doric -dwy contracts to (b) -dv (dyopay). The Doric -dy 
is found also in the choral songs of the drama (merpay rocks). (c) -éwv, the 
Ionic form, appears in Homer, who usually makes it a single syllable by synizesis 
(60) as in Bovréwy, from Bovdy plan. -éwv is from -4wv, Ionic for -dwy. (d) -@v 
in Hom. generally after vowels (kdiorGy, from xduoln hut). 

9. Dat. plur.: -yo«(v), -ys, generally before vowels, and (rarely) -a:s in Hom. 
Tonic has -yo1, Aeolic -aii(v), -avs, Doric -acs. 

10. Accus. plur. : -avs, -ds, as in various Doric dialects, -ars in Aeolic. 

GREEK GRAM. — 4 
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216. I. FEMININES 
SINGULAR 


T Xopa H viky nH bvyq j poipa =) -yA@rra, q ddarra 
(xwpa-) (vixa-) (pvya-) (morpa~)  (yAwTTa-)  (Oadarra-) 


land victory Slight Sate tongue sea 
Nom. Xopa viky pvyy potpa yAatTa OdXatTa 
Gen. Xopas vikns pvyis polpas yAarrys Badarrns 
Dat. Xopa viky bvyq polpa yAorry Oararry 
Acc. Xopa-v vikyn-v bvyt-v potpa-v yAOtTa-v OdXaTTa-v 
Voc. Xopa vikn pvyt potpa yAOrTa OdAaTTAa 
DUAL 
N. A.V. xopa via bvya polpa yAOorra Oararra, 
G. D. Xopary vikatv vyaty polpatv yAorrTatv Oararraty 
PLURAL 
INESVic XGpar vikat dvyat potpar yAdrrar OdAarrar 
Gen. Xwpdav vikdv puyov popav yAotTav Oararrav 
Dat. X@pats vikats dvyais polpats yAotrats Gaddarrats 
Acc. Xopas vikas dvyds polpas yAorras Oadrdrras 


pa season, nucpa day, cxa shadow, uaxn battle, réxvn art, yroun judgment, rimy 
honor, apery virtue, podoa muse, tp&pa prow, duata wagon, ddéa opinion. 


217. Ruves.—a. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a 
vowel (oxida shadow) or p (“otpa), alpha is kept throughout the singular. 

b. If the nominative singular ends in alpha preceded by a consonant not p, 
alpha is changed to 7 in the genitive and dative singular. 

c. If the nominative singular ends in », 7 is kept in all the cases of the singular. 

d. When the genitive singular has -7s, final a of the nominative singular is 
always short ; when the genitive singular has -as, the final a is generally long. 


Feminines fall into two classes: 


218. (1) Feminines with @ or 4 in all the cases of the singular. 

After e, «, or p, @ appears in all the cases of the singular, as in yeved race, 
oikla house, xwpa land. Otherwise, » throughout the singular, as vicn victory. 

a. After o, we find both @ and n, as rod porch, Boh shout, dxoh hearing, 


cpm 


pon current, poa pomegranate. After p we have n in xépy girl, dépn neck (31). 


219. (II) Feminines with @ in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative singular. The quantity of the vowel is generally shown 
by the accent (163, 164). 

In this class are included: 


1. Substantives having o (é, w, 77, or oc), t, AA, Or aw before the final a show 
a in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and 7 in gen, and dat. sing. Thus, 
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Hotoa muse, wotons, woton, duata wagon, Tpdmeta table, yAOrTa tongue, 
plga root, dua contest, Néava lioness. Others are ré\ya daring, Sla:ra 
mode of life, &xavéa thorn, uvia jly. 
2. Substantives in @ in nom., accus., and voc. sing., and @ in gen. and dat. sing. 

a. Substantives in -ea and -rpa denoting females, as Bacirew queen (but 
Bacirela kingdom), yadrpia female harper; so the fem. of adj. in -vs, 
as yAukUs, yAuKela sweet. 

b. Abstracts in -ea and -o.a from adjectives in -ns and -oos, as ddjOea truth 
(from dAnéO%s true), evvova good will (from etvous, etvoos hind, 290). 

c. Most substantives in -pa after a diphthong or 0, as potpa fate, yépipa bridge. 


220. Exceptions to 219, 1: képon temple (later xéppn), epon dew; to 2b: in 
Attic poetry, ddnGela, edvola, dyvola ignorance, which owe their a@ to the influence 
of the genitive and dative ddndeids, adnéela, etc. 


221. Most, if not all, of the substantives in a are formed by the addition of 
the suffix 1a or ca (20); thus, yASrra from yAwx-1a (cp. yAwxtvy-es points), yépupa 
from yepup-ia, dé7e:pa giver from dorep-.a (and so g¢épovea bearing from ¢eporr- 
ta), wotpa from pop-.a, padrp-ta. 


222 II. MASCULINES 
SINGULAR 
6 veiivids 6 mrodttys 6 KpiTis *Arpel5ns 
(veana-) (mroNtra-) (KpiTa-) ( Arpetda-) 
young man citizen judge son of Atreus 
Nom. veavia-s “modtry-s KpLTH-S *AtpelSn-s 
Gen. vea.viou aroAtTou KpiTod *Arpe(Sov 
Dat. veavia. Trott KpiTq] *Arpeldy 
Acc, veavia-v aroXtTy-v KpLTN-v *ArpelSn-v 
Voc. veavia moNiTa KpiTa *Arpeldn 
DUAL 
INGA V.. veavla moira KpiTa, * ArpelSa 
G.D veaviauy mro\traty KpiTaiv *ArpelSarv 
PLURAL 
INS Ye veaviar ToNtTaL kpital *ArpetSar 
Gen. veavidv TONLT@V KpiT@v "Arpedav 
Dat. vedviais moAtrais KpiTats *"ArpelSats 
Acc. veavias TONLTaS KpiTas *AtpelSas 


raulas steward, Aivelas Aeneas, — vars sailor, troférns bowman, oT parusrys sol- 
dier, decrérns ruler, — wadnrys pupil, mounts poet — llépons Persian, 


223. Accent. — The vocative of decrérns lord is déoToTa, 
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224. & and y. — In the final syllable of the singular a appears after e, «, and p ; 
otherwise we find 7, Cp. 218. 
a. Exceptions are compounds in -yérpys: yew-uérpns measurer of land. 


225. Genitive singular.— The form in -ov is borrowed from the genitive 
singular of the second declension. A few words in -as, generally names of persons 
not Greeks, have -a, the Doric genitive (214. D. 5): ’AvviBas Hannibal, gen. ’AvviBa. 


226. Vocative singular. — Masculines in -as have the vocative in -a (veavia) ; 
those in -rys have -d (roXira), all others in -ys have -y (7 Arpeldn, Kpovtdn son of 
Kronos) except names of nations and compounds: Mépca Persian, =xida 
Scythian, yew-wéTpa (nom. yew-uérpys measurer of land), raido-rpiBa gymnastie 
master. 


CONTRACTS (FEMININES AND MASCULINES) 


227. Contracts in a or y from ea or aa have the circumflex in all 
the cases: nominative feminine -a, -7, masculine -Gs, ~js. 


SINGULAR 


Hpva mina novkh jig tree 6 Boppas Boreas 6 ‘Epps Hermes 


(uva- for (atKn- for (Boppa- for (Epun- for 
pvad-) oUKEG-) Bopea- 117) “Eppea-) 
Nom. pve ovKA Boppa-s “Epp ij-s 
Gen. pvas ovUK As Boppod “Eppod 
Dat. pve ovK Boppa “Eppq 
Acc. pva-v oUKT-Vv Boppa-v “Eppij-v 
Voc. pve ovKA Boppa “Epph 
DUAL 
NIAC. pva. oUKG “Eppa 
Ci. ID, pvatv ovKaiv “Eppatv 
PLURAL 

N. V. pevat ovKat ‘Eppat 
Gen. pvev oUKOV “Eppov 
Dat. pvats ovKats “Eppats 
Acc. pvas oUKas “Eppas 


The dual and plural of ‘Epujjs mean statues of Hermes. 


Other examples : 4 "AOnva Athena (from ’A@nva(v)a-), yA earth (yea- or yaa-) 
with no plural in Attic, 7 yak weasel (yadea-),  ddedpidh niece (ddedpidea-), 
6° Ameddfjs Apelles (‘Amred)ea-). 


a7 D. Hdt. has wvéar, uvedr, uvéas, yh and year, ‘Epufs, Bopfs. Hom. has 
AOnvain, yj (and yaia), cixén, “Epyelas 214.D. 2, Bopéns. 
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SECOND DECLENSION (STEMS IN 0) 


228. O stems in the nominative add -s to the stem in masculines 
and feminines; -y in neuters. The feminines, of which there are 
few, are declined like the masculines. In the neuters, nominative, 
vocative, and accusative singular have the same form (in -ov); in 
the plural these cases end in -a. 


229. TABLE OF THE UNION OF THE CASE ENDINGS WITH 
THE STEM VOWEL 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. and Fem. Neuter | Masec., Fem., and Neuter Mase. and Fem. Neuter 
Nom. o-s o-v N. A.V. @ Nom. o-t a 
Gen. ov (for o-(t)o) G. D. o-tv Gen. ov 
Dat. w (for o-t) Dat. 0-ts OF o-tot(v) 
Acc. o-v Acc. _ovs (for o-vs) a 
WoC. € . o-v Voc. o-t a 


a. Final -o is treated as short (169). 

b. The dat. sing. in -» represents the union of the stem vowel -o and ai, 
the original case ending in the I. E. languages. Forms in -o., as oixo. at home, 
may be locatives (-o +i, the locative ending). — The stem vowel o varies with e, 
which appears in the vocative sing., and in ravdnuel (locative) in full force. — 
N. A. V. dual -w is for I. E. du. — The genitive pl. -wy is due to the union of 
-o + wy, which contracted to -wy in the earliest period of the language. — The 
neuter plural is probably the relic of a feminine collective ending in -@. which 
was shortened to -d. 


230. The dialects show various forms. 


231. SINGULAR 
6 tos horse 6 avOpwiros man 7H 086s way To B&pov gift 

(ir7o-) (dvOpwro-) (050-) (dwpo-) 
Nom. tartro-s av@pwrro-s 686-5 8po-v 
Gen. tartrou avOparov 6806 Sdpov 
Dat. tare avOpamrw 686 Sapo 
Ace: Uamo-v avipwro-v 686-v 8apo-v 
Voce. tartre avOpwrre o5é 8@po-v 


230 D. 1. Gen. sing. —-ovo, the original form, appears in Hom. modéyow., 
By loss of « (48) comes -oo, which is sometimes read in Hom. (AiéXo0 for Alédou 
« 86). By contraction of oo comes -ov found in Hom., Ionic, Milder Doric. 
oo yields win Aeolic and Severer Doric (tr7w). 

2. Dual. —-ouyv in Hom. (trrouyr). 

3. Dat. pl. —-ow.(v) Hom., Aeolic, Ionic. 

4. Acc. pl. —-ovs is from -ov-s (found in Cretan), that is, the accus. sing. + s. 
From -ovs comes -ws Severer Doric, -ors Aeolic, -os Cretan and in Dor. poetry. 
-ovs is Hom., Ionic, and Milder Doric. 
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DUAL 


6 tarmos horse 6 avOpwrros man 7 056s way 1d SHpov gift 

(lrtro-) (av0pwro-) (660-) (dwpo-) 
Ne Ace Vic tartra avOpadrre 68 Sapa 
G. D Uartrouv avOparo.v odotv SaHpouv 

PLURAL 

Neve Uartrov &vOpwtrot 680 Sapa 
Gen. Uarmev avOpaoTrav dav Sdpev 
Dat. Umrmots a&vOpatrois 6Sois Sapous 
Acc, Uartrous a&vOparovs dSovs Sapa 


Masculine: ddyos word, Shuos people, doddos slave, klvdvvos danger, rbdenos war ; 
aypbs field, morauds river, dpiuds number. Feminine: vicos island, freipos 
mainland ; 6(7) rpopds nurse. Neuter: épyov work, rrepbv wing, detrvov dinner. 


232. Feminines. —a. See 197 for vvés daughter-in-law; see 199 for vijcos 
island (cp. 200 c), Afjdos (the island of) Delos, KépivOos Corinth, gnyos (acorn- 
bearing) oak, duzredos vine. 

b. Some are properly adjectives used substantively : didXexros (scil. yA@rTa 
speech) dialect, diduerpos (scil. ypauun line) diameter, avdeos (scil. Odpa door) 
house-door, cvy«Xytos (scil. Bourn council) legislative body, épnuos and #rrepos 
(scil. xaépa country) desert and mainland. 

c. Words for way: 066s and xéd\evdos way ; and duaéirés carriage-road, arpamés 
foot-path, which may be adjectival (b) with 656s omitted. 

d. Various other words: Bdcavos touch-stone, BiBdos book, yépavos crane, 
yrabos jaw, yowos chalk, dé\ros writing-tablet, 5oxds beam, Spdcos dew, Kdpivos 
oven, Kapdoros kneading-trough, xiBwrbs chest, xbmpos dung, dnvds wine-press, 
NGos stone (200), vooos disease, rrivOos brick, paBdos rod, copdés coffin, orodds 
ashes, radpos trench, xnd0s coffer, Vaupos sand, Wigos pebble. 


233. Vocative. —The nominative 6eds is used instead of the voca- 
tive. ddeAdds brother retracts the accent (ddedde). 


234. Dative Plural.— The ending -oor(v) often appears in poetry, 
rarely in Attic prose (Plato), 


a. In Old Attic inscriptions -o1s displaces -ou.(v) about 444 B.c. 


CONTRACTED SUBSTANTIVES 


235. Stems in co and oo are contracted according to 50, 51. ea in 
the neuter becomes a (56). 


235 D. Homeric and Ionic generally have the open forms. olvoxdos 2wine- 
powrer does not contract in Attic since it stands for olvoxoros. 
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SINGULAR 
6 vots mind 6 wep(trAovs sailing around Td Octotv bone 
(v00-) (arepit Noo-) (60 T€0-) 
Nom. (vb0-s) vod-s (repltoos) replarAov-s (soréo-v) oorot-v 
Gen. (vdov) vod (areper)dbov) —-treplarAov (écréov)  odorot 
Dat. (6m) ve (repimXby) ~~ trepitrA@ (dcréw)  oor@ 
Acc, (vb0-v) vot-v (replrdoo-v) mepiardov-v (é0ré0-v) ooarod-v 
Voc. (ve) vod (wepltdoe) —strepitrAov (dcré0-v) dcrot-v 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (vbw) vd (repiT\dw) — repltrAw (6créw) dard 
G. D (voor) votv (reperddowv) — treptarAow (6créo.v) oorotv 
PLURAL 

IN Vs (vbor) vot (weplioor) —treptarAer (6créa) oo07G 
Gen. (vowv) vaev (wepimbwv) trepitrAwv (6cTéwv) ootdv 
Dat. (vdors)  vots (repimddos) trepitrdous (dcréos)  ooroits 
Acc. (vdous) vots (epi dbous) trepitrAous (6orda) oord 


6 mods (mXé0s) voyage, 6 pods (pbos) stream, Td Kavody (kdveov) basket. 


236. Accent.—a. The nominative dual is irregularly oxytone: vé, dor, not 
vQ, 607 according to 171, N. 2. 
b. xavody (xdveov) basket receives its accent (not cdévovy) from that of the geni- 


tive and dative xavod, kaye. Cp. 290 c. 

c. Compounds retain the accent on the syllable that has it in the nominative 
singular: éxmdouvs from @kmXoos ; €xmou (not éxrdod) from éxm)dbov; Exrdwy (Not 
éxmAGv) from éxrddwy. 

ATTIC DECLENSION 


237. Some substantives ending in -ews are placed under the Second 
Declension because they are derived from earlier o stems preceded 
by a long vowel (-ews from -yos, 34). A few others have a consonant 
before -ws. The vocative has no special form. 

N. — This declension is called ‘‘ Attic’? because the words in question gener- 
ally show -ws in Attic and -os in the Koiné dialect (p. 3, F). 


238. 6 veds temple 
SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. ved-s (onic v7é-s) N. A. ved (Ionic vn) Nom. vew (Lonic vnol) 
Gen. ved ( ‘* vmod) G. D. vedv( ‘¢ — ymoty) Gen. vedv ( ‘+ nav) 
Dat. ved ( ‘ yn@) Dat. vews ( ‘* mois) 
Acc. vedv ( ‘ yné-v) Acc. veds ( ‘f ynovs) 


238 D. Hom. has vnés temple, ads people, kddos cable, Naywbs hare, yddows 
sister-in-law, 'A@6ws, Kéws ; Hdt. has Neds, Aayés, Kéos. Hom. and Hat. have 
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a. So 6 Aeds people, 6 Mevérews Menelaus, 6 \ayds hare. Observe that w is 
found in every form, and that it takes « subscript in the dative of all numbers 
where an ordinary o stem has «. 

b. There are no neuter substantives belonging to the Attic declension in 
standard classical literature ; but neuter adjectives (289) end in -w». 

c. vess and most words of this declension owe their forms to transfer of 
quantity (34) or to shortening (39). Thus, veds is from yvnés (= Doric rads), 
vey from yndv; ved is from vn@. ayes is contracted from Aaywés. 

d. In the accusative singular some words end in -w or -wy, as hay or Aaywr 
hare. So 6”A@ws, 7 Kéws, 7 Téws, 7 Kas, 6 Mivws. 4 €ws dawn always has éw. 


239. Accent.—a. The accent of the nominative is kept in all cases. Mevé- 
Aews (163 a) retains the accent of the earlier Mevé)aos. 

b. The genitive and dative are oxytone when the final syllable is accented. 

N. — The accentuation of the words of this declension is doubtful. Some of 
the ancients accented Aayas, Aaywr, others Aayas, AayGr, etc. 


THIRD DECLENSION 


240. This declension includes stems ending in a consonant, in 4, v, 
or a diphthong, and some in w and o, representing wr and ou. 

N. — To determine whether a noun belongs to the third declension it is neces- 
sary in most cases to know the stem, which is usually found by dropping -os of 
the genitive singular. Stems in c and v are classed under the consonant declen- 
sion because neither of these vowels admits contraction with the case endings 
beginning with a vowel, herein being like a consonant. 


FORMATION OF CASES: NOMINATIVE SINGULAR 


241. Masculine and feminine stems not ending in v, p, s and ovr, 
add s. 


a. A labial (7, 8, ¢) +s becomes y (97). 

b. A dental (7, 5, 0) +s becomes oo (98), which is reduced to s (107). 

c. A palatal (k, y, x) or er +s becomes é (97). 

(The same changes occur in the dative plural. ) , 

yoy vulture yir-6s, “Apay Arab “ApaB-os; xaxdrys baseness xaxbryT-os, édrrls 
hope édrl5-os, dpvis bird dpvid-os ; Pvdak guard PUdak-os, udoTiE scourge udorty-os, 
cadmryé trumpet cddrvyy-os, dvvt nail dvux-os, WE night vuKT-bs; ddr-s salt dd-bs, 
ixOus fish ixOv-os ; édépas elephant édépavr-os. 


242, Masculine and feminine stems ending in y, p, and s reject s 
and lengthen a preceding vowel if short (€ to 7, 0 to w). 

daluwy divinity daluov-os, yeudy winter yeudv-os, duty harbour Awév-os, 
o e cy 3 * > . 
EdAnv Greek “EXXny-0s ; piTwp orator pirop-os, anp air dép-os, pup thief dwp-ds, 


Hows, gen. nods, dawn, whence Att. ws by 39. Hom. has Mered-o, the original 
form of the genitive, from Ilerews. vew is from vewo out of yoo. 
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Tpinpns trireme (stem tpinpec-, 263 b), aldés shame (stem aldoc-, 266). On why 
see 259 end. For stems in es, nominative -os, see 263 c., 


243. Masculine stems in ovr drop 7 (133) and lengthen o to o: 
yépwv old man yépovt-os, A€wv lion Aéovt-os. 


244. Neuters show the pure stem, from which final 7 and other con- 
sonants not standing at the end of a word (133) are dropped: dpa 
chariot dppat-os, mpayya thing rpaypat-os, yada milk yéAaxr-os (133 b). 

245. Summary.—s is added to stems ending in a labial, dental, palatal, 
and in avr, evr, vr ; to some stems in » (as els one év-ds, wédas black pédav-os): 
to stems in ev, av, ov; and to masc. and fem. stems ini andv. s is not added to 
most stems ending in », nor to those in ovr, p, es, as, os, v (neut.), w(F), o(c). 


ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR 


246. Masculines and feminines usually add a to stems ending ina 
consonant; v to stems ending in ¢ or v. 

yor-a, dvvx-a, éhépavr-a, Amév-a, pyrop-a, éovT-a; méri-v, ixOb-v, Bod-v from 
mod-s city, lxOv-s fish, Bod-s ox, cow. Stems in ev take a (275). 


247. Barytone stems of two syllables ending in u, 1d, 16 usually 
drop the dental and add ». 

xdpis grace (stem yapit-) xdpiy, epis strife (ép.d-) eprv, dpvis bird (dpvi0-) Spviv. 
So eteXmis hopeful (evedri6-) ever (292). Oxytonesend ina: édrlé-a, oppaytia 
(cppayis seal). 

a. kdels key (krevd-), Old Att. kAys, has «dezy (late Kdetba), acc. pl. KArezs (late 
k\e?das). 


VOCATIVE SINGULAR 


248. The vocative of masculines and feminines is usually the pure 
stem. 

mode (réd-s city), Bod (Bod-s ox, cow), Lwxpares (Zwxpdrns). Stems in id and 
yr cannot retain final 6 and 7 (133), hence “Aprem from “Apreuis (Aprem6-), rai 
from sais boy, girl (maid-), ved. from vedus maiden (veanid-) ; yépoy from yépwy 
old man (yeport-), ylyav from ylyas giant (yvyarr-). 


249. The vocative is the same as the nominative: 
a. In stems ending in a stop (16) consonant (except those in 7, 06, 1; v7 in 
nouns): & ¢vdak watchman. (Alas Ajax (Alavr-) is nom. and voc.) 


243 D. Hat. has 65éy tooth d56vr-os. Attic ddovs has the inflection of a par- 
ticiple in -ovs (307). ; ; 

247 D. The acc. in a (xdpira, epida, 8pvi0a) occurs in Hom., Hat., and in Attic 
poetry. So xépvda and xépuy (képus helmet) in Hom. y 

249 D. Hom. has dva oh king as well as dvat (dvaxr-); Alay from Alapr-. 
HovAvddua, Adoddéua (from stems in avr) are later forms due to analogy. 
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b. In oxytone stems ending in a liquid and not taking s to form their nomi- 
native (242): © mowmry shepherd (momer-); but dvip man, maryp father have 
dvep, marep (262). Barytones use the stem as the vocative: datyoy, pirop 
from daluwy divinity, pyrwp orator. 

c. In all participles. 


DATIVE DUAL AND PLURAL 


250. The dative plural adds -o to the stem. 

“Apay (ApaB-) "Apayr, wdorié (uaoriy-) udorié, PUAaE (pudak-) Pvdaki, cGpua 
(cwyar-) oduacr (98), dais (€dmid-) éAmlor (98), Spris (dpriO-) bpvicr (98), EAepas 
(€repavr-) ehépaor, O4p (Onp-) Onpot. 

a. Stems in »7 drop vr and lengthen the preceding vowel (100) : \éwy (Aeovr-) 
Adovor, ylyas (yeyavT-) ylyacu. 

b. Stems in » drop » without lengthening the preceding vowel (if short): 
Saluwy (Samor-) daiuoor, rouuny (aomer-) womméor, pny mind (ppev-) ppect. 

N. — Strictly v is not dropped, but since the stem of the dat. pl. is weak in 
form (253 a) the vy stood originally between two consonants and should become 
a (35b). Thus, ¢pact in Pindar is for Ppyo., Attic Ppeot borrows its e from 
ppéves, ppevov, etc. So mwoméor, for wowace from rouyor, because of moupeves, etc. 

c. po is not changed to pp (79 a). 


ACCUSATIVE PLURAL 


251. a. The ending -as is produced by adding »s to the stem (vy becoming a 
between two consonants by 85 b). Thus ¢vdax-as is from guAak-ys. This -as 
may be added even to. and v stems: Hom. méXu-as, (x Ov-as, Hdt. rjxe-as. Hom. 
mots is from médu-vs (Cretan). 

b. The nominative pl. masc. or fem. is sometimes used instead of the accusa- 
tive pl. : rpijpes 264, rodrers and mixes 268. 


ACCENT, STEM FORMATION, QUANTITY, GENDER 


252. Accent. — Stems of one syllable accent the case ending in the 
genitive and dative of all numbers; and -wy and -ow take the circum- 
flex accent. Thus, prep vein, PrcB-ds, PreB-Gv ; Onp wild beast, Onp-ds, 
Onp-oiv, Onp-Gv ; OpiE hair, rpry-s, Tpry-dv. 

a. Exceptions. The ending of the gen. dual and pl. is not accented in the 
case of 6, 7 mais boy, girl, 6 dus slave, 6 Ads jackal, 6 Teds Trojan, 4 6ds torch, 


250 D. 1. Hom. has only -ou» in the gen. and dat. dual. 

2. In the dat. pl. Hom. has -ox (Bédeo-o1, 5érac-ov), and in a few cases -ect, 
reduced from -erox (dvdxr-eor); -cor occurs after vowels (yéw-cor; for yévior 2). 
-eoo. was added both to stems not ending in o (165-e001, Bb-ercr, dvdp-erot, dt-erot, 
274 D.), and even to stems in o (éré-eoo.), Hom. has also rogot, root; Pind. 
xaplrecot, O€micor, Tragedy has this -eror (kopté-eror), and so Aeolic, and the 
Doric of Corinth. 
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7d pas light, 76 ods ear. Thus, raldwy (but mail), Tpdwy, drwv, etc. So dv 
being, byTwvr (305). 

b. A trisyllabic form, if contracted, does not show the accent on the case 
ending : #p-os for @ap-os, #p-c for Zap-1, from 76 éap spring. 

253. Variation of Stem Formation. — Many words of the third declension 
show traces of an original variation of stem that is due to the influence of a 
shifting accent which is seen in some of the cognate languages. In Greek this 
variation has often been obscured by the analogy of other forms. Thus rarépwy, 
in comparison with Hom. rarpé», Lat. patrum, gets its e from mrarépes. 

a. Variation of stem is seen in wy, ov (259) ; mp, ep, pa (262); ns, ec- (264) ; 
in stems in 1, ec (270); v, ev (270) ; ev, nu (278) ; 01, w (279), etc. Words in w», 
nv show a middle form oy, ev, and a weak form in y (250 N.). 

b. Several words ending in p show a parallel stem in 7; thus, vdwp water 
Vdar-os, Frap liver Hrat-os, ppéap tank Ppéar-os (but poet. Sduap wife dduapr-os). 
The reason for this change is uncertain, but az is derived from vr after a con- 
sonant (35 b): bdvros, nrvros, cp. Lat. jecinoris, nom. jecur. rap is probably 
derived from #rapr (133). 

Cc. -aros was transferred from such genitives as évéuarTos, Hraros to other neuter 
words: yévaros from yéw knee, instead of yorr-os, whence Hom. yourds. gas 
light, for ¢dos (stem gaec-), has taken on the 7 inflection (gwr-ds, etc.). 

d. Neuter stems in -es show -os in the nominative. Cp. éros year (stem érec-) 
with Lat. vetus, veter-is (for vetes-is). 

254. Variation of Quantity.—a. In poetry the quantity of « in words in 
-is may differ from that of prose ; as in tragedy dpvis bird, xévis dust, dpis serpent 
(in prose 8pvis, Kévis, Sis); So in Pind. ixévs (prose ly Abs) jish. 

b. xfpvt herald, Potvit Phoenician, wdorté whip have long v and z in the 
oblique cases except the dat. pl. (xijpuKos, Polvixi, udoriya, etc.). adwrnt fox has 
e in the gen. d\dzexos, etc., by analogy to such words as roumyjy, rouévos (ad\w- 
mikwy occurs in Ionic). ip fire has ripés, ripi, etc. (285, 25). 


255. Gender. — The gender of substantives of the third declension 
is frequently known by the last letters of the stem. 
1. Masculine are stems ending in 


a. vt: ddovs tooth (dd0r7-), Spdkwy serpent (Spaxort-). 
b. nt, wr: révns day-labourer (mevnt-), yé\ws laughter (yedwr-). 

Exceptions. Stems in -rnr (2, b): 7 éo64s dress (€cOnr-), 7d Pas light (pwr-). 
C. vi: Aewwy meadow (depor-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: stems in yor, dov (2,4), and gpyv mind (ppevr-), ts 
strength (iv-), pis nose (pir-), axris ray (akriv-), yAwxis arrow-point (yAw- 
Xiv-), ddts birth-pang (wdiv-), eikwby image (Elkor-), Hiwy shore (Hiov-), XOwv 
earth (x0bv-), xubv snow (xu0v-), adxvv halcyon (adxvoy-), etc., 6, 7 XHY 
goose (xnv-). 

d. p: Onp wild beast (Onp-), pop thief (pwp-). 

Exceptions. Fem.: yelp hand (xep-), «hp fate (xnp-), yaornp belly (yaorep-) ; 
neut.: stems in ap (3, a), wp fire (rvp-), and the indeclinable réAwp mon- 
ster, réxuwp (Hom.) token, etc. 

e@. ev: yovets parent, poveds murderer. 
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of 


2. Feminine are stems ending in 


. you, Sov: crayséy drop (arayov-), xeNdwy swallow (xXEAtdov-). 
. THT, 8, 0: Kaxdrns baseness (kaxornT-), épis strife (€pid-), édwis hope (€dmt6-). 


Exceptions. Masc.: rovs foot (70d-), 6, 7 dpvis bird (dpvi6-). 

t, v with nom. in -is, -vs: médrs city, loxt-s strength. 

Exceptions. Masc.: dpi-s serpent, €xt-s viper, dpxi-s testicle ; Borpu-s cluster 
of grapes, ixOi-s fish, wi-s mouse, véxv-s corpse, oraxv-s ear of corn, 
médexu-s axe, wHxv-s fore-arm ; and 6, 9 ob-s or b-s swine. 


. OL: AXw echo, weds persuasion. 


3. Neuter are stems ending in 


. at, ap: mpaypua thing (rpayuar-), véxrap nectar (vexrap-). But 6 Wap starling. 
. as, es (with nom. in -os): xpéas flesh (kpeac-), yévos race (yever-). 


t, v with nom. in -,-v: clvame mustard, dorv city. 


N.—No stem ending in 7, 8, ¢ or kx, 7, x is neuter. 


256. STEMS IN A LABIAL (7, 8, ¢) OR IN A PALATAL (kK, ¥, X) 


SINGULAR 


6 Aldios nH prep 6 pvAak 7 paddayé 6m al—E 7 Oplé 
(Al@tor-) — (pdeB-) (pvdak-) (parayy-) (aiy-) (rptx-, 126 f) 
Ethiopian vein watchman phalanx gout hair 


Nom. Ai@foy ore dvAa£ bddray aif Opi 
Gen. Ai®lom-os  deB-ds dvAak-os dddayy-os aiy-ds tptx-ds 
Dat. Al@lom-t br€B-C bvAak-t bddayy-t aiy-t Tpix-t 
Acc. Al€lon-a bréB-a ovAaK-o déddayy-a aty-a tplx-a 
Voc. Alblo obré pvraé dddayé até Oplé 


DUAL 


A.V. At@lor-e bréB-e ovAak-e dddayy-e aty-e Tplx-€ 
D Al€idr-ovv AcB-otv gvddk-oww gaddyy-oww aly-otv rtpix-otv 


PLURAL 


V. <AlBior-es dréP-es dvAak-es bddayy-es aty-es -tply-es 


Gen. Al€iér-ov deB-Gv dvddk-ov = haddyy-av aly-dv —- rpix-dv 
Dat. Al@lou(v) repi(v) dvAaki(v) ddrayé(v) alé((vy) Opré((v) 
Acc. AlOlom-as  déB-as dvAak-as ddayy-as aly-as tplx-as 


Masculine: Koy thief (krwr-), yop vulture (yiw-), “Apay Arab (‘Apap-), 


Owpat breastplate (Owpax-), dvvt nail (dryvy-). Feminine: xdtuat ladder (KN- 
Hak-), paorte whip (uacriy-, 254 b), oddmcyé trumpet (cadmeyy-), KaTrAry 
upper story (karnX\¢-). 
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STEMS IN A DENTAL (7, 6, 0) 
257. A. MASCULINES AND FEMININES 
SINGULAR 
6 Ons H Als 7 Xapts 6 7 Opvis 6 ylyas 6 yépwv 
(@nT-) (€Ar16-) (xapit-) (6pvt6-) (yeyarr-) — (yeporr-) 


serf hope grace bird giant old man 
Nom. Ons rls Xapts opvis ylyas yépov 
Gen. Ont-ds — €Ar(8-05 Xapit-os  — dpvib-os ylyavr-os -yépovt-os 
Dat. Onr-i eAmr(8-t Xapit-t dpvt0-v ylyavr-v yépovT-t 
Acc. OAT-a Arl8-a xdapiw opviv ylyavt-a  yépovr-a 
Voc. 84s ert Xape Spvi ylyav yépov 

DUAL 
N. A.V. 0fT-e erlB-e XGpit-e Spvt0-e ylyavt-e  §-yépovr-e 
GD: Onr-otv éAmlS-o1v xapit-o1w dpvtb-o1y §=-yuydvt-o1v = -yepdvt-owv 
PLURAL 

ING Vi. OAT-€s edarl8-es Xapur-es Spvi0-es ylyavr-es -yépovt-es 
Gen. Ont-Ov = AmlS-ov yapit-ov opvid-wy yiydvt-wv yepdvt-ov 
Dat. Onoi(v) éAmior(v)  xXadpior(v) dpvior(v) ylyaor(v) yépovor(v) 
Acc. OAT-as = Ar(8-as xdpit-as dpvib-as yiyavT-as  -yépovT-as 


Masculine: yé\ws laughter (yedwt-), édépas elephant (édepart-), éwv lion 
(Aeovr-), dd0vs tooth (d50v7-), voc. dd0vs. Feminine: écO%s clothing (éc@nr-), 
épis strife (épd-), domls shield (domd-), warpls fatherland (marp.6-), xédpus 
helmet (kopv6-). 

a. In movs foot, Doric ras (stem 706-) ov is irregular. 


258. B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN t AND IN Gtr VARYING WITH ag 


SINGULAR 
capa body ymap liver tépas portent képas horn 
(cwpuar-) (nrar-) (Tepar-) (Kepar-, Kepac-) 
N. A. V. copa 7Trap Tépas Képas 
Gen. oOLaT-0s 1ratT-os Tépat-os Képat-os  (Kképa-os) képws 
Dat. Topat- qrat-t Tépat-t Képat-- = (képa-i)  képar 


257 D. xpés skin (xpwr-) and some other words often show a stem with no 
7. Thus, Hom. xpods, xpot (also Hdt.), xpéa, and also, but rarely, xpwrds, 
xpGra. Hom. has idpg, yAw, epw for Att. ldpSri (idpws sweat), yédwre (yédws 
laughter), %pwr. (%pws love). Hom. has also acc. (5p, yé\w (or yéAwy), Epov 
(from pos). Some stems in -.d are generally « stems in Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic: 
Oéris, Oérvos (but Oéridos B 370), IHdpus, Idpros. 

258 D. The other dialects rarely show the r forms. Hom. has répas, répaa 
(relpea), repdwv, repderor, Képas, Képaos, Képat, Képa, Kepdwy, Képace and Kepdeoot. 
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B. NEUTERS WITH STEMS IN t AND IN Gt VARYING WITH as— 


Concluded 
DUAL 
copa body rap liver rtépas portent Képas horn 
(cwpar-) (}rarT-) (Tepar-) (Kepar-, Kepac-) 

N. A.V. oapat-e Wrar-¢ Tépat-e Képar-e (képa-e) Képa 
G. D TWUGT-OLV qrar-ow TEpaT-oLV Kepat-oww (Kepd-o1v) Kepov 
PLURAL 
ING We coLat-o qrat-o Tépat-o Képat-a  (Képa-a) Képa 
Gen. cTopat-ov Hrat-wv TEpaT-wy Kepat-wv (Kkepd-wv) Kepov 

Dat. copac(v) qrac(v) Tépact(v) Képaou(v) 
Acc. coLaT-o yrat-o Tépat-a, Képat-a  (Képa-a) Képa 


dvoua name (dvouat-), sTdua mouth (crouar ), wéde honey (uwedir-), yada milk 
(yaraxt-, 183 b), p@s light (pwr-), Kip heart (for xnpé-, 133 b). 


a. Stems in as (264) drop o before the endings and contract ao, aw to w, 
and aa to a. 

b. «épas, meaning wing of an army, is declined from the stem kepac- (él 
képws in single file) ; in the meaning horn, from the stem kepar-. 

c. For the inflection fap, #aar-os, see 253 b. Of like inflection are dd\epap 
Fat, ppéap cistern, dédeap bait, and poetic #uap day, eidap food, metpap end. 

d. répas, xépas form their nominative from a stem ins. So, too, répas end 
mépat-os, pas light (contracted from Pdos) dwr-ds (253 C). . 


259. STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (?). 


SINGULAR 
_ 6 Ofp 6 pATwp 7 pls TYEROV dyov TOLLTY 
(Onp-) — (prop-)——(Biv=)—Ciyyewov-)— (drywrr) (rower) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 
Nom. Onp PNTwP pts TYEHOv ayav TOLL 
Gen. 8xp-ds PyTOp-os ptv-ds NYeHOv-0s = @yv-0s qTOULEV-0S 
Dat. Onp-t PyTOp-t ptv-t TYELOV-t aySv-t TrOULEV-t 
Acc. Ofjp-0. pyTOp-a ptv-a Hyepov-a a y@v-a TOULEV- 
Voe. One pirop pts TYEROV ayov TOLLTY 


t 


Hat. has ¢ for a before a vowel (cp, 264 D. 3) in répeos, répea (also réparos, répara), 
képeos, Képet, Kepea, xepéwv. Hom. has meipas melpares for mépas méparos. From 
pdos (pows), whence dds, he has dat. Pde, pl. Pdea. dos is used in tragedy. 

259 D. Late Greek shows ded¢iv, piv, Giv shore (Hom. 6is). &Amevs worm in 
Hippocrates has its » from the oblique cases. Hom. has %ép., 7épa from ajp air ; 
from Kpovtwy Hom. has Kpovtwvos and Kpovtovos. pdxaps is Doric for udkap happy. 
Pind. has gpact (250 N.). Ionic pels, Doric ujs are from pers for pnys (40, 37 D. 
1, 2). Aeolic gen. uivvos is from pnvo-os. j 
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STEMS IN A LIQUID (A, p) OR A NASAL (v) — Concluded 


DUAL 
6 OAp 6 piTwp 7 pts TYEHOV dyav TrOULhy 
(Onp-) (pyr op-) (b-) —— Ciryeuov-) — (deywv-) (ror) 
wild beast orator nose leader contest shepherd 
N. A. V. 6fjp-e PnTop-e piv-e TYEHOv-€ ayGv-e TOLpLev-€ 
GD: Onp-otv PyTdép-owv piv-otvy nyedv-olv dydv-oww —rrotpév-ouv 
PLURAL 
INS V . Ofip-es PrTOp-Es piv-es MYELOV-€s ayGv-es TOLLEV-€S 
Gen. Onp-dv PyTOp-wv piv-Oy nyeudv-wv = aydv-wv — Trotpnév-wv 
Dat. Onp-ol(v) pATop-ci(v) Pane HyeROor(v) ayGor(v) mowpéor(v) 
Acc, Ofjp-as PyTOp-as ptv-a TNYeROv-a3 = Wy Hv-as TTOLLEV-aS 


6 aldnp upper air (albep-), 6 kparyp mixing bowl (Kparnp-), 6 pwp thief (puwp-), 7d 
véxrap nectar (vexrap-), 6 dedpis dolphin (dedpiv-), 6 “EXAnv Greek (‘EAAnp-) , 
6 daluwy divinity (damor-), voc. datuov, 249b. The only \ stem is 6 dds salt 
(pl. grains of salt); 7 &ds (poetic) means sea. 6 uyv month was originally a 
sigma stem (unvo-, cp. mensis). 


260. Accusative Sing.—’A7é\\w and Ilocedé are found as well as ’A76)- 
Awva, TlocesdGva. The shorter forms are regular in inscriptions, and occur espe- 
cially in expressions of swearing after vy rév, ua rév (1596 b). 


261. Vocative. —cwrip preserver, Amé\dAwy, Toced Gy (from Iocedéwy, -dwy, 
-apwv) have voc. o&rep, “Arodov, Iécecdov with recessive accent. Recessive 
accent also occurs in compound proper names in -wy; as ‘Ayauéurwy, ’Aydpueuvor ; 
At’roudbwv, Adréucdov ; Pijpwr, Pifyoy; but not in those in -dpwy (Evevppor). 
Aakedaluwy has Aaxedatuor. 


STEMS IN ¢€9 VARYING WITH p 


262. Several words in -rnp show three forms of stem gradation: -ryp strong, 
-rep middle, -rp weak. p between consonants becomes pa (85b). The vocative 
has recessive accent. dvfp man has the weak form in p even before vowels; 


between y and p, 6 is inserted by 150. 


260 D. xvxedy potion usually has cvxed for xuxedva. 

262 D. Poetry often has mrarépos, rarép., unrépos, untép., etc. Poetical are 
marpav; Ovyarép, OvyaTpa, OvyaTpes, OvyaTpOr, Ovyaréperot, OvyaTpas, yaorépos, 
etc.; and dvédpos, dvép., dvépa, avépes, dvépwr, avépas all with longa. Hom. has 
dydpeco. and dvdpdor (with -ac. only in this word), Ajunrpos and Anunrepos. 
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SINGULAR 

6 warhp 4 BATH 7 Svyarnp oavip 

(warep-) (untep-) (Ovyarep-) (dvep- or dv(5)p-y 

Sather mother daughter man 
Nom. Tarhp BATH Bvydrnp A 
Gen. aatp-6s ENTP-6s Ouyatp-ds avdp-ds 
Dat. aratp-t pntp-C Ovyarp-C avdp-t 
Acc. TOTép-o pnrép-o Ovyarép-a a&vSp-a 
Voc. waTep pijrep Ovyarep avep 

DUAL 
N. A.V. warép-e pnrép-e Ouyarép-e &v8p-€ 
G. D Tatép-olv pytép-ovw Ovyarép-ovv avdp-otv 
PLURAL 

N. V. amarép-es pntép-es Ovyarép-es av5p-es 
Gen. TaTép-ov pnTép-ov Ovyatép-wv avip-dv 
Dat. mTatpa-ot(v) pnTpd-or(v) Gvyatpd-ot(v) avipd-ot(v) 
Acc. TaTép-as pnTép-as Ouyarép-as &vdp-as 


a. The accent in the weak forms of pjrnp, Ovydrnp in the gen. and dat. 
sing. follows that of rarpés, rarpl. 

b. yaornp belly, has yaorpés, etc. Anuyrnp is inflected Ajunrpos, Ajunrpt, 
Ajuntpa, Arjunrep. 

c. dortp star has gen. dorépos, dat. dorép, dat. pl. dorpacc. 


STEMS IN SIGMA (es, as, 0S) 


263. Stems in sigma are contracted where o falls out between the 
vowel of the stem and the vowel of the ending (120). Thus, yévos 
race, gen. yeve(a)-os yévous, dat. yeve(o)-c yever, cp. Lat. genus gener-is (for 
genes-is), gener-t. 


a. The masculine and feminine accusative plural, when it is contracted, bor- 
rows the form of the contracted nominative plural. -e:s is not derived from -eas. 
In the dative plural the union of o of the stem and o of the ending produces oc, 
which is reduced to « without lengthening the preceding vowel (107). 

b. Masculine stems in es with the nominative in -ys are proper names; the 
feminine rtpujpys trireme is an adjective used substantively (properly, triply 
Jitted ; 7 Tpujpns (vats) ‘ ship with three banks of oars’). 

c. Neuters with stems in es have -os in the nominative, accusative, and 
yocative singular; neuters with stems in as haye -as in these cases. 

d. Some stems in as have also a stem in ar or ar (258). 
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264. 6 Lwxparns Socrates 6 Anpoobévns Demosthenes 
(Lwxparec-) (Anuoc bever-) 
Nom. Loxkparns Anpoo bévns 
Gen. (Zoxpdre-os) Zoxparovs (Anuoa Béve-os ) Anpooévovs 
Dat. (2wxpare-c) Dexkparet (Anpog 0éve-r) Anpoobéver 
Acc. (2wxpdre-a) Doxpary (Anuos béve-a) Anpoobémm 
Voc. ZeoKpares Anpocbeves 
SINGULAR 
7 Tenens Td yévos 7d yépas 
(Tpinpeo-) (yevec-) (yepac-) 
trireme race prize 
Nom, TpLApNS yévos yépas 
Gen. (Tpijpe-os) Tpirpovs (yéve-os) -yévous (yépa-os) yépws 
Dat. (Tpijpe-) —- Tpinper (yéve-.) —-yéver (vépa-.) —-yépar 
Ace. (Tpijpe-a) = TpLApH yévos yépas 
Voc. : TPLTpEs yévos yépas 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (rpejpe-e)  Tpiqper (yéve-e) - yéver (yépa-e) -yépa 
G. D (Tpinpé-o1v) Tpinpoww (yevé-o1v) yevotv (yepd-o1v) yep@v 
PLURAL 
She AVE (rphpe-es) -Tpuhpets (yéve-a) —-yévy (yépa-a) yépa 
Gen. (Tpinpé-wv) Tpijpev (yeré-wv) yevav (vepd-wv) yepav 
Dat. (tpijper-or) Tpinpert(v)  (yéver-c1) yéveor(v)  (yépac-o1) yépact(v) 
Acc. TpLApets (yéve-a) —-yévn (yépa-a) yépa 


Avwyévns Diogenes, ‘Immoxparns Hippocrates. Neuters: éros year, edpos width, 
Egos sword, tetxos wall, yapas old age, xpéas flesh (for xépas horn see 268). 


a. Proper names in -7s have recessive accent in the vocative. 

b. Proper names in -yévns, -xpdrns, -uévns, -pavns, etc., may have an accus. 
in -nv derived from the first declension. Thus, Zwxpdrny, ’Apicropdyyy, like 
"Ar peldny (222, 282 N.). But names in -«js (265) have only -ea. 

c. Proper names in -ys often show -eos, -ea in the lyric parts of tragedy. 

d. Neuters in -os often show open forms (especially -ewy) in Attic poetry. 
-ewy is frequent in Xenophon. 

e. tpifpow and rpufpwy have irregular accent by analogy to the other forms. 

f. A preceding p does not prevent the contraction of ea to 7, as dpy from 
7d dpos mountain (cp. 31. 1). 

g. The dat. sing. of as stems is properly -a; but -g is often written on 
the authority of the ancient grammarians. This g may possibly be due to the 
analogy of g in a stems. 


264 D. 1. Hom. uses the open or the closed forms according to convenience. 
-evs occurs in the gen. of a few words in -os (BéAevs) ; -ewv is often a monosyl- 
GREEK GRAM. —5 
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265. When -ec- of the stem is preceded by e, the forms are inflected as fol- 
lows: 7d dé0s fear (deer-), HepuxdHs from Iepexdéns Pericles (Iepixdcec-) : 


Nom. Séos (Ilepixdéns) TlepuxAfs 
Gen. (dée-0s) Séous (Ilepexdée-os)  [lepuxdéous 
Dat. (dée-1) Séer (Tlepexdde-r) Tlepuxdet 
Acc. Séos (Ilepixdée-a) Tlepuxréa 
Voc. Séos (Ilepiknees) Tlepiidets 


So ‘Hpax\fs Heracles, Dopoxd#s Sophocles. 


a. After e, ea contracts to @ (56). On the contraction of -eeos, see 55. 
b. 6déos is uncontracted because the form was originally devos (58). 


STEMS IN os 


266. % aids shame is the only os stem in Attic. It is inflected 
in the singular only. Nom. at8és, Gen. alSo%s (aidd-os), Dat. atSot (aidd-r), 
Acc. alf6 (aidd-a), VOC. alBds. 


STEMS IN @(F) 


267. Stems in we have lost vau and appear as w stems. This w 
contracts with the case endings in the dative and accusative singu- 
lar and in the nominative and accusative plural. Stems in w¢ are 
masculine. 


lable (60), as is the accus. sing. and pl. -ea from nom. -ns or -os. Hdt. has open 
-eos, -ea, -ees(?), -ea. In the dat. pl. Hom. has Bédeoo., Bédeor, and Pedéecor 
(250 D. 2) from Bédos missile. 

2. Stems in as are generally uncontracted in Hom. (y#paos, yipai), but we 
find -a. in the dat. sing., xpe@v and xpe.Gv in the gen. pl. In the nom. and acc. 
pl. a is short (yépa), and this is sometimes the case even in Attic poetry (xpéd). 
The explanation is obscure (yépé does not stand for yépa’). Hom. has déracot 
and derdeoo. (Séras cup). 

3. In Hom. and Hdt. several words in -as show e for a before a vowel (cp. 
6péw in Hdt. for dpdw). Hom. : ofdas ground, ovdeos, ovdet and ode; xGas fleece, 
Kwea, Kweor; Hdt.: yépas, yépeos, but xpéas, xpéws, kpe@v. In Attic poetry : Bpéras 
image, Bpéreos, Bpére, etc. Cp. 258 D. 

265 D. Hom. has xdéa (for cdéa’ ?), and from -xAfjs: -fjos, -f. ; Hdt.: -éos (for 
-éeos), -éi, -ed. For -fjos, -fja the open -éeos, -éea may be read. Attic poetry often 
has the open forms -éns (also in prose inscrip.), -ée:, -ees. 

266 D. Hom. and Ion. 7 7w&Ws dawn (joc-) is inflected like aids. For aldods, 
#@ we may read aldéos, 76a and some other open forms in Hom. The Attic form 
éws is declined according to 288; but the accus. is éw (288d). Hom. has idpéa 
from lépés sweat (usually a7 stem). Cp, 257 D. 

267 D. Hom. has jpwi (for fjpw read jpai), pwa (Or Hpw’), #pwes Hpwas, Mivwa 
and Mivw. Hdt, has the gen. Mtrw and Mivwos, the acc. mdzpwr, Hpwv, but ufrowa, 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 

Nom. pes hero N. A. V. tpw-e N. V. qpw-es (rarely jpws) 

Gen. fpe-os G.D. — hpd-ow Gen. fpo-wv 

Dat. jpw-t (usually Ape) Dat. tpw-cr(v) 


Acc. jpe-a (usually fee) 
Voc. tpes 
Tpds 


slave (poetic, dp. 252 a). 


a. Forms of the Attic second declension 
dual #pwv (on an inscription). 


STEMS IN t 


ACC. tpw-as (rarely jpws) 


Trojan (252 a), rdrpws father’s brother, ujtpws mother’s brother, suas 


(287) are gen. jjpw, Mivw, acc. Fpwr;3 


AND v 


268. Most stems in . and some stems in v show the pure stem vowel 


only in the nominative, accusative, and vocative singular. 


In the 


other cases they show an e in place of u and v, and -ws instead of -os 


in the genitive singular. 
before «, x, or a of the case ending. 


Contraction takes place when this e stands 


SINGULAR 


weds city 6 whxvus forearm 


7d dorv town Hots sow 6 ixbis fish 


(rone-) (1nxv-) (dorv-) (av-) (ix Ou-) 
Nom. moAL-s TAX V-S aor ci-s tx bU-s 
Gen. aroXE-wS THX E-WS aore-ws cv-ds ixOd-os 
Dat. (adder) mode (rijxe--) whxer (dore-t) Gore ov-t ix 00-¢ 
Acc. awéAt-v 1wHXY-V aorv oi-v ix ¥-v 
Voc. aroXu TAXY actu od ix 00 
DUAL. 
N.A.V. (rrbde-€) moder (mhxe-e) whxer (dore-e) Goren ov-€ tx 00-€ 
G. D. qTrod€-ouv 1X é-oLv doré-o1v cv-otv lx 6v-oww 
PLURAL 
N.V. (qéde-es) modes (wrxe-es) whxets (dore-a) adorn ov-€s ty O¥-es 
Gen. qTONE-WV THX E-OV G@ore-wy ov-@v  ix0t-ov 
Dat. aode-ou(v) ™HXE-TU(v) aore-c1(v) cv-0l(v) tx Ov-or(v) 
Acc. aréAXeus mhxes (dore-a) dor ois ly Bis 


268 D. 1. ustems. 


a. Doric, Aeolic, and New Ionic retain the « stem with- 


out variation in all cases: més, médcos, wOAt (from modi-+) and rarely wédec in 
Hat., wédcv, wbdAe, wodses, wodlwy, woduot, WOAts from wbAuws (Cretan), and éAxas, 
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269. Stems int and v are of two kinds : — 
1. a. Stems in ., with genitive in -ews, as (masc.) udvris seer, Exis viper; (fem.) 
més city, rolnors poetry, dUvayis power, ordcis faction, UBpis outrage. 
Neuter nominatives in -c are not used in classical prose. 
b. Stems in 1, with genitive in -10s, as 6 kts weevil, gen. xi-ds, dat. xi-f; and 
so in proper names in -is, as Avydasus Lygdamis, gen. Avydduuos. 
2. a. Stems in v, with genitive in -vos; as (masc.) wis mouse, Bdrpus cluster 
of grapes, tx Gis fish; (fem.) dpts oak, ddpts eyebrow, icxds force. 
b. Stems in v, with genitive in -ews: (masc.) mAxus forearm, wédexus ame ; 
(neut.) dorv town. , 


N. 1.—In the nom., acc., and voc. sing. barytone stems in v have short v; 
oxytone substantives (usually) and monosyllables have v; and monosyllables 
circumflex the v (cds, civ, of). 

N. 2. —7 @yxedus eel follows ixds in the singular (éyxéAv-os, etc.), but rAxus 
in the plural (éyxé\ers, etc.). But this does not hold for Aristotle. 


270. Stems in. and v vary with stronger stems, of which e in the cases other 
than nom., acc., and voc. sing. is a survival. Thus: 
a. t, v, aS in wédcs, wHxXv-s. 
b. e, ev, which before vowels lost their « and v (43), as in oNe(x )-t, mode(z )-es, 
mnxe(u)-es ; which contract to réder, rédeus, rHXELS. 
c. There is also a stem in 7, as in Hom. 7éd7n-os (268 D. 1, c), whence 7éde-ws. 


N. 1. —76de-os in Attic poetry for the sake of the metre is due to the analogy 
of uv stems with gen. in -e-os (75é-os, 297). Hom. r7xe-os is the regular form (from 
mnxe(u)-os). Attic rpxe-ws follows rédews. mdde-or and myxe-oe for wod-or and 
whxvu-or are due to the analogy of forms from stems in e:, ev (wdde-wy, rHXE-wr, etc. ). 

N. 2. —The dual 76\ee occurs in some Mss. 


271. Accent. — Final -ws of the genitive singular does not prevent the 
acute from standing on the antepenult (163 a). Thus médc-ws, rixe-ws, dore-ws. 
wéde-ws retains the accent of the earlier 76\n-0s, which, by transference of quantity 
(34), became 7éde-ws. The accent of the gen. pl. follows that of the gen. sing. 


272. Accusative plural. — ré)evs, rHxes are borrowed from the nominative. 
60s is from ixOvy-s, ty@vas occurs in late Greek. Cp. 251 a. 


b. Hom. has dns, rédcos, rddt, wddx Or -@ (for which some read 76Xi, as Kévt ; 
mécet is correct) and mrédei, rédcv, wdde; pl. wddLEs, wodlwy, mbdeor (SOME Tread 
instead wéduo1) Or wodlecor (250 D. 2) émddteow, mods or wodias (wdAEs AaDpears 
in some texts). 

c. Hom. has also forms with 7: wédnos, réAnt, wéAneEs, 3bAnaS. 

2. v stems. a. Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic have the open forms r#xees, dort, 
dorea ; in the gen. sing. -os, never -ws (rixeos, doreos). In the dat. sing. of words 
of more than one syllable Hom. has -vi or -v, as véxue (véxus corpse), but Hat. 
does not show -v. 

b. The gen. pl. has the regular accent (rnxéwy, doréwv). On the dat. rere 
keoot, véxvoot, wirvooe (some would read véxiiow, wirior), vexveror, see 250 D. 2. 
Hom. has accus. (xis and /x@vas, Hdt. has (xvas very rarely. 
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273. Contraction. —iy@d (once) for fx@ve and [yds for iyé@ves occur in 
comedy. (x60 is not a legitimate contraction, as v cannot contract with e 
(51 c). ix@ds (for ix ves) is the accus. form used as the nom. (251 b). 


274. ots sheep is declined as follows : ols, ol-ds, oi-f, ol-v, of ; dual, of-e, of-o7v ; 
pl. of-es, of-Gy, of-cl, oi-s. Here the stem is of, representing éft, Which is 
properly an « stem: dri-s, Lat. ovi-s. 


275. STEMS IN €v, av, ov 
SINGULAR 
6 Bactded-s 7 ypat-s q vat-s 6, } Bot-s 

king old woman ship ox, cow 
Nom. Bactred-s ypat-s vad-s Bot-s 
Gen. Baciré-ws ypa-ds ve-0S Bo-ds 
Dat. (Sacer) Barre? ypa-t vy-t Bo-t 
Acc. Bacirké-a ypat-v vad-v Bot-v 
Voe. Bactrcd ypad vad Bod 

DUAL 

INAPACRY Bacrf ypa-e vij-€ Bé-e 
G. D. Bacdé-ouv ypa-otv ve-otv Bo-otv 
° s PLURAL 
N. Vv. BaciAfs, later \ ypé-es vij-«s B-es 

Bactdecis 
Gen. Baciré-wv ypa-av ve-Ov Bo-dv 
Dat. Bacrct-o1(v)  ypav-0l(v) vav-ol(v) Bov-o((v) 
Acc. Bactdé-as ypad-s vad-s Bot-s 


Like Baowdeds are declined the masculine oxytones 6 immevs horseman, 6 iepeds 
priest, 6 yoveds parent, 6 poveds murderer; like Bots is declined 6 xovs three- 
quart measure (but acc. x6a and xéas). 


274 D. Hom. has éis, dfos and olds, div, Sies, dtwy and oldy, dtecar (olerar o 386) 
and Serax, 8is(7). 

275 D. 1. Hom. has Bacidfos, -H1, -fa, -e0, -fes, -e0or (and -Heoor), -fas. 
Also -éos, -éi, -éé, from the stem ef = ev. -eds and -e? for -éos and -é& are not 
common. ‘Arpevs, Todevs have -é(f)-os etc. regularly (Tv6q from Tvdéa). Hat. 
has -éos, -éi or -e?, -éd, -e0, -ées, -éwy, -eo1, -éas. 

2. Hom. has ypnis or ypnus, ypent, yend and ypnv; the unattic Bbeoor (and 
Bovcl), Boas (and Bods), Bay acc. sing. H 238. The Doric nom. sing. is Bds, 
acc. pl. Bas. 

3. The declension of vais in Doric, Homer, and Herodotus is as follows: 
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276. Substantives in -eJs preceded by a vowel may contract in the gen. and 
acc. sing. and pl. Thus, ddvevs fisherman has gen. ddtéws or adids, acc. adiea 
or aha, gen. pl. dd\céwy or daddy, ace. pl. ddéas or aes. All other forms are 
regular. ‘The contracted forms were in use in the fifth century, but in the 
fourth (especially after 350 B.c.) the open forms are common, So are declined 
EvBoe’s Euboean from EvBoreds, Iarpaseds Petraeus, Wdaraets Plataean. 


277. Other Forms. —a. In the drama from words in -e’s we find rarely 
-éé in acc. sing., -éds in ace. pl. -éos and -fjos, -jes, -jas are occasionally found. 

b. The nom. pl. in older Attic ended in -js (Baovjs), derived either from 
-fes by contraction or from -éys (once on an inscription) by 34. -7s occurs on 
inscriptions till about 350 s.c., and is the form to be adopted in the texts of 
authors of the fifth century and in Plato. -ées occurs rarely, but is suspected. 
facvde?s (regular on inscriptions after 329 B.c.) is from analogy to 76ets. 

c. The acc. pl. Bacide?s was not used till the end of the fourth century. -fs 
(the nom. form) is used for the acc. in a few passages (251 b). 


278. Stem Variation.— Stems ending in ev, av, ov lose v before case end- 
ings beginning with a vowel, y passing into ¢ (43). Stems in ev show the pure 
form only in the vocative ; other forms are derived from the stronger stem nv. 
nv and av before a consonant become ev, av (40) as in Baoide’s, Bacidedor, vads, 
vavol from Baowdnus, vaus, etc. From Baci#(f)-0s, -9(F)-t, -A(F)-a, -A(F)-as 
come, by transfer of quantity (84), the Attic forms. So vews is derived from 
vn(f)-6s. In Baoihéwy, vedv, € is shortened from the 7 of BaoiWhwr, vndv by 89. 
Bo-ds, etc, are from the stem Bov- Bof-, cp. Lat. bovis. 


STEMS IN ov 


® 
279. Stems in o, with nominative in -«, turn c into unwritten ¢ (y) 
(43) before the endings beginning with a vowel. #4 re6é persuasion 
is thus declined : 
N, edd. G. meBots (aeifd-os). D. mewBot (edb). A. ede (mebb-a). 
V. we@ot. Dual and plural are wanting. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Doric Homer Hat. Doric Homer Hdt. 
Nom. vat-s vyi-s vni-s VG.-€5 vij-es, vé-es 
vé-€5 
Gen. va&-ds vy-ds, ve-ds va-av vn-Gv, ve-Ov 
ve-6s (and vn-ds ?) ve-Ov 
Dat. va-t vy-t vn-t vav-ol(v), vyv-cl(v) vyv-ol 
va-eror(v) vt-eror(v), vé-erou(v) 
Acc. vat-v vfj-a, vé-a vG-as vij-as, vé-as 
vé-a vé-as 


Hom, has vavel in vavocxduréds. 


279 D. In Ionic the forms are contracted (meods, etc.). Hdt. has acc. *Iody 
from *Id, Anrody, but also redu. 


284] CASE IN -g(v), IRREGULAR DECLENSION vel 


So 4xw echo, everrs well-being, peda sparing, Sarpa, Anrw, Kaduyw. ov stems 
are chiefly used for women’s names, 

a. A stronger form of the stem is w, seen in the earlier form of the nomi- 
native (Zargg, Anrg). The accusative has the accent of the nominative. 

b. When dual and plural occur, they are of the second declension: nom, 
Aexol (late) from Aexd woman in child-bed, acc. yopyous from yopyé gorgon. 

c. 7 elkay image,  andav nightingale, properly from stems in oy, have certain 
forms from this declension (elkods, elk, voc. dndo7). 


CASES IN -di(v) 


280. Cases in -t(v). —-¢:(v) is often added to noun stems in Hom. to 
express the relations of the lost instrumental, locative, and ablative, both 
singular and (more commonly) plural; rarely to express the relations of the 
genitive and dative cases. From a stems are made singulars, from o stems 
singulars or plurals, from consonant stems almost always plurals. Except in 
be6-piv with the gods -p:(v) is not added to a stem denoting a person. (a) Instru- 
mental: Bin-gi by might, érépn-pc with the other (hand), daxpvé-giv with tears ; 
(6) Locative: Ovpy-d. at the door, dpec-pc on the mountains; (c) Ablative: 
xepary-g from off the head; especially with prepositions, as é« rovré-¢uw from 
off the sea, dd vat-pw from the ships. 


IRREGULAR DECLENSION 


281. The gender in the singular and in the plural may not be the same: 
6 ciros grain, Ta gira; 6 deouss chain, ra deopd chains (ol decuol cases of im- 
prisonment) ; 7d orddwy stade, race-course, pl. ra orddia and of orddvo. 

282. Usually the irregularity consists in a word having two different stems. 

a. Both stems have a common nominative singular: oxéros darkness, oxérov 
oxéry, etc. (like trmov tm) or oxérous oxébrer (like yévous yéver). So rdv "Aw, 
and rév”Adwy from “Adws (238 d), Tov Zwxpdry and rdv Dwpdryny (264 b). These 
are called heteroclites (érepéxkdira differently declined). 

N. Many compound proper names in -ns (especially names of foreigners) 
have forms of the 1 and 8 decl., as Ticcadéprys, -vous, -vy and -ve. So Ocoxpivy 
(voc.) in Demosth., Aewvldnvy and Aewvidea in Hat. 

b. Certain cases are formed from another stem than that of the nom. sin- 
gular: 6 dvepo-s dream, gen. dvelpar-os (as if from 7d dvepap), or (less freq.) 
évelpov ; so Tov "Awéddwva and rdv "ArbAdw (260), 709 vidos and rod viod (285, 27). 
These are called metaplastic forms (weramrdacpss change of formation). 

283. Defectives are substantives having, by reason of their meaning or use, 


only one number or only certain cases. Thus, sing. only: 6 dip air, 6 alénp 
upper air; plur. only : ra Avvtova, ra ’OdMpmia the Dionysiac (Olympic) festival, 
oi érnolac annual winds; in some cases only: & wédXe my good sir or madam ; 
bvap dream; bpedos use only in nom. ; ABs AiBa from *Aly stream, libation. 

284. Indeclinables are substantives having one form for all cases: 7d xpewr, 
rod xpedy, etc. fatality, 7d dkpa alpha, 7d déyerr to speak, most cardinal num- 
bers (rd déxa ten), several foreign words, as "TaxwB Jacob, AaBls David. 
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285. LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES 


"Apns (6) Ares, stems ’Apec-, Apev- from’Apecrf-. G. “Apews (poet. “Apeos), 
D. “Ape, A. “Apn (poet. “Apea), “Apny. Epic G. “Apmnos, “Apeos, D. “Apni, 
“Apei, A.” Apna,” Apnv. Hdt.“Apeos,”Aper,”Apea, Aeolic “Apeus, “Apevos, etc. 

aphv (6, 7) lamb, sheep, stems dpev-, apy-, apva-. Thus, dpv-ds, apy-l, dpr-a, 
dpv-es, dpv-Gy, apvd-cc. (Hom. dpy-eoor), &py-as (declined like a subst. in 
-np). Nom. apy occurs on inscript. but duvds (2 decl.) is commonly used. 

yada (76) milk (183), yadaxr-os, yddax7-, etc. 

yAus (5) laughter, yédwr-os, etc. Attic poets A. yé\wra or yéAwy. Hom. 
has D. yé\y, A. yédw, yédwy or yédor(?) from Aeol. yédos. Cp. 257 D. 

yovu (76) knee, yévar-os, etc. Ionic and poetic youvar-os, yovvar-1, etc. Epic 
also youv-ds, youv-l, yoov-a, pl. your-wy, yovr-eror (250 D. 2). The forms in 
ov are from yorr- (87 D. 1, 253); cf. Lat. genu. 

youn (7) woman, yuvark-bs, yuvark-l, yuvatk-a, yovar (183); dual yuvaik-e, 
yuvatk-otv ; pl. yuvatk-es, yuvark-Oy, yuvarki, yuvatk-as, The gen. and dat. of 
all numbers accent the last syllable (cp. dyjp). Comic poets have A. 
yuvhy, yuvas, N. pl. yuvai. 

Sdxpvov (7d) tear, daxptov, etc., in prose and poetry. ddxpu (74) is usually 
poetic, D. pl. ddxpver. 

Sév5pov (76) tree, dévdpov, etc. Also D. sing. dévdpe:, pl. Sévipy, Sévdpeor. Hat. 
has dévdpov, dévdpeov and dévdpos. 

Séos (76) fear (deec-), Séous, 5ée. Hom. delovs,55 D. Cp. 265. 

Sdpu (76) spear, dépar-os, Sépar-, pl. Sdpar-a, etc. Poetic dop-ds, dop-£ (also in 
prose) and 6dép-e. (like dorec). Ionic and poetic dovpar-os, etc., Epic also 
Soup-bs Sovp-t, dual dodp-e, pl. dodp-a, dovp-wr, dovp-eror (250 D.2). The forms 
with ov are from dope- (87 D. 1). 

Epws (6) love, Zpwr-os, etc. Poetical pos, pw, gpov. Cp. 257 D. 


. Zebs (0) Zeus, Acés, Ac-i, Al-a, Zed. Zevs is from Acevs, Ar-és, etc., from Ace-. 


Ionic and poetic Znvds, Znvl, ZHva. 

Oéuts (7) justice and the goddess Themis (Oewid-), Oéur5-0s, 0éu5-1, O€uc-v. Hom. 
has @éuor-os, etc. Pind. Oéuir-os, Oéui-v, Oéuer-es. Hdt. Oéu-os. In the 
phrase déus eivar fas esse (indic. Oéuws éorl), Oéuws is indeclinable. 

Kapa (76) head (poetic) used in Attic only in N. A. V. sing., but dat. «dpe. 
Other cases are from the stem xpar-, G. xpar-és, D. xpa-rl; also 7d Kpar-a 
N. A. sing., xpar-as A. pl. 

Epic shows the stems xpaar-, xpar-, kapnar-, kapyt-. N. kdpn, G. xpdaros, 
kparés, kapjatos, kdpyros, D. kpdari, part, kapjari, kdpnti, A. kdp. N. pl. 
kdpa, kpdara, kapjara, and xdpynva, G. kpdrwr, kaphvwy, D. kpacl, A. para. 

Kev (6, 7) dog, xuv-ds, Kuv-l, Kbv-a, Kov; KUv-e, Kuv-olv; KUv-es, KuV-Gv, Kuol, 
KUP-as, 

AGas (6) stone, poetic also Ads, G. Ados (or Adov), D. AG’, A. dav, Ada; 
dual Ade; pl, Ad-es, Ad-wy, Ad-erot, Ad-eor. 

paptus (4, 7) witness, udprup-os, etc., but D. pl. udpru-c1. Hom. has N. pdprv- 
pos, pl. udprupor. 

OlBlrovs (6) Oedipus, G. Oldlrodos, Oldlrov, Oldirb5a (Dor.), D. OlSlrod, 
A, Olédlrovy, Oidirbdav, V. Oldlrovus, Oldlrov. 
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19. dverpos (6) and dvepov (76, Ionic and poetic) dream, dvelpov, etc., but also 
dvelpat-os, etc. 7d dvap only in N. A. 

20. dpvis (6, 7) bird (257). A. Sprida and Spriv (247). Poetic spvis, A. 8priv; 
pl. N. dpves, G. dpvewy, A. Spves or Spvis. Dor. G. dprix-os, etc. 

21. dace dual, two eyes, pl. G. dccwv, D. bcc01s (-o1t). 

22. ods (7d) ear, &t-ds, w7-l, pl. Sr-a, &r-wy (252 a), dol; from the stem or- 
contracted from ov(¢)ar-, whence 6(u)ar-. ods is from dos, whence also 
the Doric nom. és. Hom. G. ovar-os, pl. ofar-a, ovacc and wat, 

23. IIvv0— (7) Pnyx (128), Iu«y-6s, Mu«v-l, Ivxv-a, and also Ivux-ds, Hvux-l, Ivvx-a. 

24. mperBevtys (6) envoy has in the pl. usually the forms of the poetic mpécBus 
old man, properly an adj., old. Thus, N. sing. rpeoBevris, G. mpecBevrod, 
etc., N. pl. rpécBes, G. rpésBewr, D. mpécBeot, A. mpéoBes (rarely mpe- 
oBeural, etc.). mpéoSus meaning old man is poetic in the sing. (A. rpécBur, 
V. rpécBv) and pl. (rpéoBes) ; meaning envoy rpéoBus is poetic and rare 
in the sing. (dual rpecBH from mpecBevs). mperBirns old man is used 
in prose and poetry in. all numbers. 

25. mip (76) fire (ritp-, 254 b), mup-ds, rup-t, pl. ra rupd watch-fires, 2nd decl. 

26. USwp (76) water, VdaT-os, Vdar-1, pl. VdaT-a, VddT-wy, etc. Cp. 253 b. 

27. vids (6) son has three stems: 1. vio-, whence viod, etc., according to the 2nd 
decl. 2. viv-, whence vidéos, viet, dual vie?, vido, pl. viets, vidwr, viéou, vies. 
The stems vio- and viv-, usually lose their « (43): vod, téos, etc. 3. vi- in 
Hom. G. vlos, D. vii, A. via, dual vie, pl. vies, vidow, vias. 

28. xelp (7) hand, xeup-bs, xetp-l, xetp-a; dual xetp-e, xep-otv; pl. xetp-es, xeup-Gy, 
xep-cl, xetp-as. Poetic also xep-ds, xep-l, etc.; dual, yeup-ofv. Att. inscr. 
have xepoty, xepot. Hom. agrees with Att. prose and Hdt. except that 
he has also yep-t, xelp-erou yelp-ecr. 

29. xpds (0) skin, xpwr-ds, xpwr-l (but xp@ in the phrase év xp~), xpGra. Poetic 
xpo-bs, xpo-t, xpé-a, like aldds, 266. 


ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS 


286. Adjectives of Three Endings. — Most adjectives of the vowel 
declension have three endings: -os, -y (or -a), -ov. The masculine 
and neuter are declined according to the second declension, the 
feminine according to the first. 

a. When e, 1, or p (30, 218) precedes -os the feminine ends in -a, not in -y. 
But adjectives in -oos (not preceded by p) have y. Thus, bydo0s, dyd6n, bydoor 
eighth, aOpdos, d6psa, dOpdov crowded. See 290 e. 


287. dyabds good, déwos worthy, paxpds long are thus declined: 


285 D. 27. Hom. has also vids, viod, vidy, vid, vidy, viotor; vidos, vidi, vida, vides 
and vieis, uviéas. ve sometimes makes a short syllable in vids, vidy, vié (148 D. 3). 

287 D. In the fem. nom. sing. Ionic has -n, never -a; in the fem. gen. pl. 
Hom. has -dwy (less often -éwv) ; Hdt. has -éwy in oxytone adjectives and parti- 
ciples, and so probably in barytones. 


T4 DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES [288 


SINGULAR 


Nom. dya0éds aya} dyaddv aGkios aEla afiov paKpds paKpa paKxpdv 


Gen.  dya0od dyafs dyabod délov atlas aflov paxpod paxpas pakpod 
Dat. dya0G dyab_ adyabS  aélw GEia afin pakpd paxpd pakpd 
Acc. éyabdv dyabyv ayabdv Gkov aflav Gfiov paxpdv paxpdv paKkpdv 


Voc. dya0é dya0h dyabdv ake atia afiov pakpé paxp& paKxpdv 
DUAL 


N. A.V. dya06 dyaG& dyads dflo atla dilo paxpd pakpa& papa 
G. D. dyaboiv dyabaiv dyabotv délow délawagiow paxpoty pakpaty pakpoty 


PLURAL 


N.V. dyaSot dyabal dyad Gor Gfiar Gia pakpol papal paxpa 


Gen. dya0dv ayabdv dya0Gv délwv dflov atiwv paKpav paKp@v paxpav 
Dat. dyabois dyabais dyaois alors aglais aElors pakpots paKpais paKpois 
Ace. éya0ovs dyabtis dya0d adélouvs atlas afia  paKpovs paxpds pakpd 


éoOd6s good, xaxds bad, copds wise, Koddos, Kovdn, Kotpov light, d4dos clear; 
dvipeios, dvdpela, dvdpetov courageous, Sikavos just, Suowos like, aloxpdbs, aicxpa, 
alaxpév base, édeVbepos free; all participles in -os and all superlatives. 


a. The accent in the feminine nominative and genitive plural follows that 
of the masculine: déar, délwy, not délar, d&:Gv, as would be expected according 
to the rule for substantives (205), e.g. as in alrla cause, alrlat, alridy, 

b. All adjectives and participles may use the masculine instead of the 
feminine dual forms: 7& dyaée unrépe the two good mothers. 


288. Adjectives of Two Endings. — Adjectives using the mascu- 
line for the feminine are called adjectives of two endings. Most 
such adjectives are compounds. 


289. adixos unjust (d- without, &ikn justice), Ppovynos prudent, and 
iAews propitious are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. and Fem, Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. aSikos adikoy dpdvipos dpdvipov frews EAewv 
Gen. &8lkou a8lKov dpovipov povipov treo treo 
Dat. adikw adlkw dpovipw dpovipe thew frew 
Acc. a@8iKkov a&8uKov dpdovipov dpdvipov fhewv fAcwv 
Voc. a&Sike a8tkov pdvipe pdvipov frews  trewv 


289 D. Hom. has aos or thdos; metos, mdeln, wdelov (Hdt. mdéos, whén, 
mhéov) ; os (only in this form), and o6d0s, ob, o6ov. Hom. has N. tds, A. top 
living, and fws, fw, wor living. 
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DUAL 

Masc. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
N. A.V. a8lko a8lkw dpovipw dpovipa trew trew 
Gab: G8ikoww a8Slkow | dpovipowy  dpovinov theov  Ehewv 

PLURAL 

NEV Gdikor adika dpdvipor dpdvipa thew thea 
Gen. abikov adikov dpovipev dpovipwv fXtewov fAcwv 
Dat. GSlkois  d8ikots povipors dpovipots frews fAews 
Ace. G&Sikovs GStka dpovipovs dpdvipa trlews fAea 


a. Like dé:xos are declined the compounded 4-Noyos irrational, d-riuos dis- 
honoured, a-xpetos useless, éu-reipos experienced, émi-pOovos envious, ev-tevos 
hospitable, tx-%xoos obedient. Like g¢pédyos are declined the uncompounded 
BapBapos barbarian, jovxos quiet, fuepos tame, Addos talkative. 

b. Like t\ews are declined other adjectives of the Attic declension (237), as 
dkepws without horns, akidxpews serviceable. For the accent, see 163a. Adjec- 
tives in -ws, -wy have -a in the neut. pl., but ékr\ew occurs in Xenophon. 

c. mAéws full has three endings: mdéws, mréa, mrAéwv, pl. wAéw, mAéat, wréa, 
but most compounds, such as éumdews quite full, have the fem. like the masc. 
os safe has usually sing. N. ods masc., fem. (rarely o@), ov neut., A. cdr; 
plur. N. o@ masc., fem., od neut., A. ods masc., fem., c@ neut. Other cases 
are supplied by aos, oda, cGov. oov also occurs in the accusative. 

d. In poetry, and sometimes in prose, adjectives commonly of two endings 
have a feminine form, as rdrpuos paternal, Blas violent ; and those commonly 
of three endings have no feminine, as dvayxaios necessary, pidus friendly. 


290. Contracted Adjectives. — Most adjectives in -eos and -oos are 
contracted. Examples: xpiceos golden, apyvpeos of silver, émdoos simple 
(feminine drXéa). 


SINGULAR 
Navi (xpiceos) Xptcodts (xpicéa)  Xpior (xptceov) xptcotv 
Gen. (xpucéov) xptcod (xpucéas) Xpioiis (xpicéov)  xXptcodt 
Dat. (xpicéy) _xpto@ (xpicég) — Xpvord} (xpicép) = Xpvo@ 
Acc. (xpiceov) xpicotv (xpicéav) xptofjv (xptceov) yxpicotv 

DUAL 
N. A.V. (ypicéw) xptoo (xpicéa) x ptod (xpicéw)  xpioe 
G. D. (xpucéowv) xpicoiv (xpicéav) xpicatyv (xpicéouv) xXptcoiv 
PLURAL 

N. V. (xptoeo.)  xXptcot (xptoear) xptoat (xptcea)  xXpvod 
Gen. (xpicéwv) Xptoav (xpicéwv) xXpicdv (xpicéwv) xXpiody 
Dat. (xpucéos) XpUoois (xpvcéas) Xptoats (xpicéous) xpvoois 


Acc. (xpucéous) xptcots (xpicéas) Xptods (xptcea) Xptoa 
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SINGULAR 
N. V. (dpytpeos) apyupots (dpyvpéa) apyvpa (apytpeov) apyvpotv 
Gen. (dpyupéov) apyvpod (dpyupéas) a&pyupas (dpyupéov) apyupod 
Dat. (dprupéw) apyvpo (dpyupég) apyvpa (dprvpéy) apyvpe 
Acc. (dpyvpeov) apyvpoty (apyupéav) apyupav (apytpeov) apyupotv 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (dapyupéw) apyvpa (dpyupéa) apyupa (dpyupéw) apyupa 
G. D. (dpyupéowv) apyvpotv (apyupéaty) apyupatv (dpyupéo.v) a&pyvpotv 
PLURAL 
N. VY. (dpytpeor) a&pyvpot (dpyvpear) apyvpat (dpytpea) a&pyupa 
Gen. (dpyupéwr) apyvpav (dpyupéwr) apyvpav (dpyupéwy) apyupav 
Dat. (apyupéos) apyvpots (dpyupéats) &pyvpats (dpyupéos) a&pyvpots 
Acc. (apyupéous) apyupoits (dpyupéds) apyupas (dpyvpea) apyvpa 
SINGULAR 
N. V. (ambos)  amdots (amnéa) arf (amdéov) amrdotv 
Gen. (amdéov)  ardod (amdéas)  Gaardfis (amddov)  aardod 
Dat. (amrhdw) anrA@ (amhéq) arAq (amy) arrO 
Acc. (amor)  amrdotv (amdéav)  amdiv (amdbov)  amrdotv 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (dmdéw)  Gardd (amrréa) = ard. (amr\bw)  — aardd 
GED: (4mdbowv)  aarAotv (amdéaiv)  aardatv (amo)  Gardotv 
PLURAL 
N. V. (amor)  atrAot (amdéar) atrAat (aba) ara 
Gen. (ardéwv). amrddv (amréwv)  amrdrddv (a7\bwv)  amrdav 
Dat. (ambos)  GarAots (amdéais) amdats (airdbots)  aarAots 
Acc. (airddous)  airdots (amhéas)  aardas (amNba) arAa 


a. SO xadkots, -7, -otv brazen, porvikods, -, -odv crimson, mopdupois, -G, -odv dark 
red, odnpots, -a, -ovv of iron, dimdods, -H, -odv twofold, and other multipli- 
catives in -mdods (354b). Compounds of two endings (288): etvous, -ovy 
(edvoos) well disposed, mous, -ovy (drdoos) not navigable, etpous, -ovv 
(evpoos) fair-flowing. These have open oa in the neuter plural. 

b. The vocative and dual of contracted adjectives are very rare. 

c. Adjectives whose uncontracted form in the nom. sing, has the accent on 
the antepenult (xptceos, roppipeos) take in the contracted form a circumflex 
on their last syllable (xpicots, rop¢upots) by analogy to the gen. and dat. sing. 
The accent of the nom. dual masculine and neuter is also irregular 
(xpucw, not xpic®). 
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d. For peculiarities of contraction see 56. adj is from ama, not from amdbn. 

e. Some adjectives are not contracted: dpyanéos difficult, xepdadéos crafty, 
véos young, dydoos eighth, a6pdos crowded (usually). (Here eo and oo were prob- 
ably separated originally by -, 3.) 


ADJECTIVES OF THE CONSONANT DECLENSION 


291. Such adjectives as belong only to the consonant declension 
have two endings. Most such adjectives have stems in es (nomi- 
native -ys and -es) and ov (nominative -wy and -ov). Under ov stems 
fall comparative adjectives, as BeAriwv, BéAriov better. 


a. There are some compounds with other stems: M. F. drdtwp, N. &rarop 
Jatherless, G. dmdropos; dmods dro without a country, awdddos; adroxpdrwp 
avtoxpatop independent, avroxparopos ; &ppny (older dpanv) dppev male, Eppevos ; 
edxapis edxape agreeable, evxdpitos ; eveAmis eveATe hopeful, evédridos. For the acc. 
of stems in «7 and 16 see 247. Neut. e¥yapc and evedme for evxapir, evedrid (133). 


292. adrnOrjs (aAnbeo-) true, ev-eXmis (eveA7id-) hopeful are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. and Fem. Neut. Mase. and Fem, Neut. 
Nom. a&AnOqs aAnVés evedrris evedTre 
Gen (adnOé-0s) adn Pots evémrib-05 
Dat (a7 6€-t) aAnOet eveATrib-t 
Acc (adn Oé-a) &ANOA adnBés eveATV eveArre 
Voce aAnés adndés eveATre 
DUAL 

N. A.V (ad70€-e) aAnGet evéAib-e 
G. D. (adn 0€-o1r) aAnSotv eveAT(8-o1v 

PLURAL 
N.V.  (adrnbé-es) adnPets (arnbé-a) &dnOhj evéAmib-e5  eVeATTLB- 
Gen. (adn Oé-wv) adnlav eveA Tr 8-wv 
Dat. (adnbéc-01107) a&dnPéor(v) eveXmiot(v) 
Acc. an Pets (ddnbé-a) adnOh ev&mib-as edéAmriB-a 


a. &\nbes means indeed! 
lucky, etyevis high-born, dcbevhs weak, éyxparys self-restrained, mwAnpns full. 


Like ddnOjs are declined cadys clear, evtuxys 


292 D. The uncontracted forms of es stems appear in Hom. and Hat. 


-ei and -ees are, however, sometimes contracted in Hom., and properly should 
be written -e: and -es in Hdt. The acc. pl. masc. and fem. is -eas in Hom. 
and Hdt. From adj. in -ejs Hdt. has évdéa for évdeéa, Hom. éuxhetas for 


éuxAeéas, éuppetos for éuppeéos. 
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b. The accusative pl. dnde?s has the form of the nominative. 

c. Compound adjectives in -ys not accented on the last syllable show reces- 
give accent even in the contracted forms. Thus, ¢irAad7HOns lover of truth, neut. 
prarnbes, adtdpkns self-sufficient, neut. atrapkes, gen. pl. adrdpkwy, not avrapKar. 

N. — Except in neuter words in -@ées, -Gdes, -Gpes, and -jpes, aS evades sweet- 
smelling, rodfpes reaching to the feet. But rpijpwv, not tpinper, from rpiypns, 264. 

d. ee(c)a becomes ea, not en (56): evkred, évded for evkdeda, évdeda from 
evxrens glorious, évdehs needy (G. evxdeods, évdeods). But ve(o)a and ve(o)a yield 
i OY iy, va Or vy. Thus, bya or byH (byujs healthy), edpva or edpuy (edpurs 
comely), cp. 56, 31, 2. The forms in -4 are due to the analogy of such forms as 
eupepyn (eupepys resembling), 


293. Stems in ov: evdaiuwv happy, BeAtiwv better: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. and Fem, Neut. Mase. and Fem. Neut. 
Nom. evdalov eVSarpov BeATiov BéAtiov 
Gen. evSalpov-os BeAttov-os 
Dat. evdalpov-u BeArtov-t 
Ace. evSalpov-a eVSarpov BeArtov-a or BeAttw BéATIOV 
Voc. e¥Sarpov eWSarpov BéAtiov BéAtiov 
DUAL 
IN ANS Wo ev8alpov-e Bedrlov-e 
G. D evSaupdv-orv BeATidv-ow 
PLURAL 
N.Y. evSalpov-es evSalpov-a Bedrtov-es PeXrtov-a 
BeAttovus BeAtio 
Gen. evSarpdv-wv BeAtisv-ov 
Dat. evSalpoor(v) BeAttoo.(v) 
ee! edSalpov-as ebSalpov-c BeAtiov-as BeAttov-a 
BeAttous BeAtio 


a. Like evdaluwy are declined prior pviuov mindful, dyvouwv dyvepor 
unfeeling, dppwv dppov senseless, rémwv wérov ripe, cboppwv c&ppov prudent. 

b. Like Bedriwy are declined pelfwy petvov greater, xaxtwv xdxiov baser, 
é\atTwy ~darrov less. 

c. The neuter nominative and accusative have recessive accent. 

d. Comparatives are formed from stems in ov and in os; cp. Lat. melioris 
for melids-is. os appears in Bedriw for Bedrio(c)-a, acc. sing. masc. fem. and 
nom. ace. neut. pl., and in fedriovs for BeArio(c)-es,;nom. pl. masc. fem, The 
accusative plural borrows the nominative form. Cp. 251b. The shorter forms 
were more frequent in everyday speech than in literature. 
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CONSONANT AND VOWEL DECLENSION COMBINED 


294. Adjectives of the consonant declension having a separate 
form for the feminine inflect the feminine like a substantive of the 
first declension ending in -a (216). 


295. The feminine is made from the stem of the masculine (and 
neuter) by adding the suffix -a (ya), which is combined with the 
preceding syllable in different ways. The genitive plural feminine 
is always perispomenon (cp. 208). For the feminine dual, see 287 b. 


296. Stems in v (-vs, -ea, -v).— The masculine and neuter have 
the inflection of zjyvs and dorv, except that the genitive singular 
masculine and neuter ends in -os (not -ws) and -ea in the neuter 
plural remains uncontracted. 


297. ydvs sweet is thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
Mase. Fem. Neut. 
Nom. 7Sv-s ndeta ou 
Gen. 75€-os ndelas 75é-os 
Dat. (Hbév) Set mSelq (H5év) mSet 
Acc. 18v-v ndeta-v 750 
Voe. du Seta 480 
’ DUAL 

NAS Vs ndé-€ dela 7é-e 
G. D 75é-ouv nbdel-arv 75€-ouv 

PLURAL 
NEV. (Hdées) nSets mdetar ndé-a 
Gen. 75é-ov ndevav 75€é-wv 
Dat. 1€é-or(v) mdelats dé-or(1") 
Acc. 7Sets ndelas ndé-a 


So Bab’s deep, yduxts sweet, etpts broad, otis sharp, raxvs swift. 


a. In #éeta -ca has been added to jder¢- = Hdev-, a stronger form of the stem 
hdv- (cp. 270). The nominative masculine #ée%s is used for the accusative. 

b. The adjectives of this declension are oxytone, except juous half, Ojdus 
female, and some compounds, as dirnxus of two cubits. 


298. Stems in v (ds, -awa, -av; -nv, -ewa, -ev). pedas black, répyv 
tender are declined as follows: 


296 D. Hom. has usually -eia, -elns, -eln, etc.; sometimes -éa, -éys, ~€0 etc. 
The forms without « (43) are regular in Hdt. For -dy Hom. has -éa in etpéa 
movrov the wide sea. 760s and 6fAuvs are sometimes feminine in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 
Nom. pédas pedaiva  pédav Tépny Tépe_va, —- TEpev 
Gen. pAdav-os pedralvns  péAav-os tépev-os  Tepetvns  Tépev-os 
Dat. peAav-t pedcatyy péAay-t Tépev-t Tepelvy  - TEpev-t 
Acc. péAay-a pAawa-v pélay Tépev-a Téperva-v Tépev 
Voc. péAav péeAaiva péAav Tépev Téperva =: Tepe 
DUAL 
N. A.V. péAav-e pedcalva péedav-e Tépev-€ Tepelva Tépev-€ 
G. D. peddv-o.w peAatvaty peAdv-orv Tepév-olv = Tepeivaty Tepev-oLv 
PLURAL 
Nj. péAav-es péAaivar péAav-a Tépev-es Tépervat  TéEpev-a 
Gen. peddv-ov peAatv@v peddv-wv TEpév-wv TeEpeLVav TEPEV-wv 
Dat. péAaci(v) pedralvats péeAace(v) tépeci(v) Tepelvais Tépert(v) 
Acc. péAav-as pedaivas péAav-a Tépev-as ss Tepeivas = Tépev-a 


Like pédas is declined one adjective: rddas, rddawva, Tddav wretched. 

a. wédas is for wedar-s by 37, 96. With the exception of uédas and rd)as, 
adjective stems in v reject s in the nom. sing. pédacc for wedar-or 96 a, 250 N. 
The feminine forms pédAavva and répewva come from pedrarua, Teper-ca by 111. 
The vocatives wédav and répev are rare, the nominative being used instead. 


299. Stems in vr occur in a few adjectives and in many participles 
(301). yapies graceful and was all are declined thus: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. Xaples xapleroa  yaplev mwas Taca Tav 
Gen. Xaplevr-os yapieoons Xapievr-os mavT-6s Taons TavT-ds 
Dat. Xaplevr-. = xaptéoory Xaptevr-t mavt-( waon tavr-t 
Ace. Xaplevr-a yxaplerca-v yaplev wavT-a TaCa-v Trav 
Voc. Xaplev Xapleroa yxaplev Tas mwaca Tay 
DUAL 
N. A.V. yaplevr-e yapiecoa yaplevr-e 
(Cin 1D) XaptévT-olv Xapieroaty yaptévT-orv 
PLURAL 
Nae Xaplevr-es  Xapleroat  yaplevt-a TavT-<5 TacdL TavT-o 
Gen. Xapiévt-wv Xapteroav yaprévt-wv TaVT-ov TaCdv mdavT-wv 
Dat. Xaplerr(v) yXapréroats yapleor(v) Taoi(v) Tacats mact(v) 
Acc. Xaplevr-as yxapiicoads yaplevr-a wavt-as Tacds wdvt-a 


299 D. Hom. has aivarbesca bloody, cxibevra shadowy, but rinfs and rinh- 
es valuable, tiupvra and riujevra. Doric has sometimes -as, -Gvros for -deis, 
-devTos, aS gwravra., Attic poetry often has the open forms -éeis, -decca. 
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Like xaples are inflected mrepses winged, pwrijes voiced, Saxpvbes tearful. 
Adjectives in -de.s and -jes are generally poetical or Ionic. ¢wvjevra meaning 
vowels is always open. 

a. xapleis, was are derived from yapievt-s, mart-s by 100; xapley from yapierr- 
by 1383. The a of ray (for radv(r)-) is irregular and borrowed from mas. Com- 
pounds have @: dav, cvumrap. 

b. From xapier- is derived xaplecca with oo, not tr, by 1l4a. yapeer- is a 
weak form of the stem xapievr-; it appears also in yapleox for yapier-ar (98). 
Participles in -es (807) form the feminine from the strong stem -evr + 1a. aca 
stands for ravroa out of mayt-a (113 a). mdvrwr, waou are accented contrary 
to 262; but ravrés, rarvri, racy are regular. 

c. Adjectives in -des contract, as wedcrods, wedcToOTTa, uediTody, G. wedtTOOrTOS, 
MediTovTTS, etc. (uedirdes honied). mrepders has wrepodvra, mrepodcoa. So in 
names of places: ‘Apyevvodcca: Argennusae for -deccar; ‘Pauvods, -odvros, for 
‘Pauvoes, -devTos. 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


300. Like dyafos, -7, -ov are inflected all the participles of the 
middle, and the future passive participle. 


301. Participles of the active voice (except the perfect, 309), 
and the aorist passive participle have stems in vr. The masculine 
and neuter follow the third declension, the feminine follows the 
first declension. 

a. Most stems in ovr make the nom. sing. masc. without s, like yépwy (243). 
But stems in ov7 in the present and second aorist of pu-verbs (d.dovs, dovs), and 
all stems in avr, evr, vyr, add s, lose vr (100), and lengthen the preceding vowel 
(-ous, -ds, -es, -Us, 37). In like manner the dat. pl. is formed: -ovr-o1 = -ovar, etc. 

N. — The stem of participles in -wy, -ovros was originally wyr. yépwv was orig- 
nally a participle. 

b. The nominative neuter of all participles drops final r of the stem (133). 

c. The perfect active participle (stem o7) has -ws in the masculine, -os in the 
neuter. -ws and -os are for “fOT-S, -~fOT-S. e 

d. The feminine singular is made by adding 4a to the stem. Thus, Abovca 
(Niorr-1a), ofca (dvr-1a), loraoa (icravt-ia), TiWeica (TiWerr-ya). The perfect 
adds -v(c)-1a, as in e/d-via. 

302. The vocative of all participles is the same as the nominative. 


303. Participles in -wy, -as, -es, -ovs, -vs frequently use the masculine for 
the feminine in the dual. 

304. The accent of monosyllabic participles is an exception to 252: &», 8vros 
(not évrés), ors, ordvTos. 

305. Participles in -ov, -ovea, -ov (w-verbs): Adwy loosing (stem 
Avovr-), ov being (stem évr-). 


305 D. In the feminine of participles from stems in ovr, avr (306), Aeolic has 
-o1va, -aica (Abowa, Abcaica), and -ais in the masculine (Ateais). 
GREEK GRAM. — 6 


82 


DECLENSION OF PARTICIPLES 


Mase. 


Adov 
Adovr-os 
AUovT-t 
VovtT-a 


Zz 
\vovT-e 
AUovT-ow 


A¥ovT-es 
AVdvT-wv 
AVvover(v) 
AvovT-as 


Fem, 


4 
AVovTa 
AVovons 

=m 
Notoy 

& 
\Vovca-v 


NVovca 
AVovoav 


AVovcar 
AVovc dv 
ADoveats 
AVovoas 


SINGULAR 
Neut. 
Atdov 
NUovt-os 
Atovr-t 
tov 


DUAL 
Novr-e 
AUdvT-oww 

PLURAL 


ae 
\VovtT-a 
AV6vT-wv 
AVover(v) 


he 
AVovT-a 


Mase. Fem. 
Ov ovca 
OvT-os ovons 
OvT-t otoy 
OvT-a ovca-v 
OvT-€ otra 
évT-olv = oUrraLy 
OvT-€s ovoat 
dvT-wv ovcav 
ovor(v) otras 
OvT-as ovcas 


[306 


Neut. 


So are inflected radedwrv educating, ypddwy writing, pépwr bearing. 
a. All participles in -wy are inflected like tw», those in -wy having the 


accent of dv, dvros, etc. ; aS Aura@y, AuTodca, Aimdy having left. 


are from w-verbs, in which o is a part of the tense suffix. 
b. Like participles are declined the adjectives éxav, éxodoa, éxdv willing, dkwy, 
dkovoa, axov unwilling (for déxwy, etc.), G. dkovros, akovans, aKkorTos. 


Such participles 


306. Participles in -as, -adoa, -av: Aicas having loosed, iorads setting. 


INeWe 
Gen, 
Dat. 
Ace. 


INGA Wo 
Gap 


N.V. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Aceh 


Niots 
Nicavt-os 
NIoavT-t 
NVoavT-a 


aoe 
AVoavr-e 
AVoavrT-o.w 


NUcavr-es 

Ncdvt-ev 
Nicaor(v) 
NicavT-as 


hicaca 
ADoGoNs 
Nictoy 
Nicaca-v 


fa 
Ncaca 
— £ 
Ncaca 


NUcaoar 
Ncaicdv 
Ncicats 
Nioaicas 


SINGULAR 


Atoav 
AVoavr-os 
Nicavr-t 
Atocav 


DUAL 
AVoavt-e 
Uo dvt-o.v 

PLURAL 


ae 
Moavr-a 
Ncdvr-wv 

Pte 
VTA Vv) 


a4 
NUcavt-a 


© ws ¢ a 
iotas tordca 
€ « as 
iotavt-os ioracns 
<. 
torédvt--  ioracy 
iordvr-a = iotrdca-v 
€ tA © ct ae 
tordvt-e toraca 
4 
totdavr-o.w toracaiv 
1 2 tA ¢ bel 
tordyt-es toradcar 
tordvt-wy toracday 
e fal © ws 
toraou(v) toracais 
Senet 
toravt-as toracdas 


So are declined radevcas having educated, orjaas having set. 


tordv 
tordavt-os 
toravr-t 
iorav 


e s 
tordvt-e 
toTavr-ouv 


tordavT-o 
tordvt-ov 
toraot(v) 
tordayt-a 
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307. Participles in -es, -era, -ev; -ovs, -ovea, -ov (yt-verbs) : tiEls 
placing, ddovs giving. 


SINGULAR 
N. V. TiBeis TiBcioa «= TL Bev 8S0vs Si80tca 886v 
Gen. tWévt-cs = TUWelons = TLBEv-o Si8dvT-05  SiSov0ns  S8dyT-0s 
Dat. TibévT-1 — tUBelor, «=  TOevT-t S.S6vT-1 Si80vcy = BBdvT-1 
Acc. TiWévt-a = TLBeioa-v = TLOéy &8dvT-a SiS0tca-v S186v 
DUAL 
N. A. V. riOévr-e Tibeloa Tibévr-e Su8dvr-e Si80tca Su8dvr-e 
G. D. TWWévt-o1v TiWelcaty TibéyT-o1v SSdvtT-o1v = SiBovcav §SdvrT-oww 
PLURAL 
INSY< TiBévt-es 9 TUBeioran «= TL vT-a 8t86v-Tes SiS0tcar  sSd6vT-0 
Gen. TiWévt-wy Tibecav TibévT-wv Si8dvT-wv Si80vcav 886vT-wv 
Dat. Tibetor(v) TiWelrats TiBetor(v) Bi80tcr(v) SiS0vrais SS0tcr(v) 
Acc. wiBévt-as Tibeloads TiPévT-a SibdvT-as S8i80vcds 88d6vt-a 


So are inflected Gels having placed, radevdels having been educated, dvbeis 
having been loosed, Sods having given. 
a. In participles with stems in ovr of uu-verbs the o belongs to the verb-stem. 


308. Participles in -s, -toa, -vv: Sexvis showing, dis born. 


SINGULAR 
ING Ve Seuxvs Sexvioa  Secxvv dis dica ‘div 
£ 
Gen. Sexvivt-os Seuxvions  Sexvivt-os divt-os ions dvvt-os 
, 4 2 ’ & , 
Dat. Sexvivr--  Sexvvon — SetkvuvT-t puvT-- dvon = vvT-1 
Acc. Sexvivt-a Sexvioa-v Sexviv divt-a dica-v div 
DUAL 
— a 
N. A.V. Sexvivr-e Sexvioad  Setxvivr-e divt-<- voca divr-e 
A 
G. D. Sekvvt-o.v Sexvicaw Sexvdvt-oww divt-oww pica dvvt-ow 
PLURAL 
N. V. Sexvivr-es Sexvioat  Serxvivt-o divres toa. dvvt-a 
Gen. Sexvivr-ov Sexviody SexvivT-ov divrav dicdv ivtT-wv 
~ 4 ~ ~ ae ~ 
Dat. Sexvior(v) Sexvioas Sexvior(v) dioi(v) dvoas didor(v) 
Pa 
Acc. Sexvivr-as Seuxviocds  Sexvivt-a divt-as vods vvt-o 


309. Perfect active participles in -s, -va, -os: Acducws having 
loosed, «idds knowing. 


309a. D. Hom. has écrads, éotadca, éorads, G. éoradros, etc., Hdt. éoreds, 
éoredoa, érreds, G. éoreGros, etc. Some editions have éore@ra in Hom. 
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SINGULAR 
N.V.  AeAvKds AeAvKvia AeduKds elas elSvia elds 
Gen. deAvKét-os AcAvKulas AéeAvKdT-os elSdr-0s  elSvlas  elddr-os 
Dat. AeAUKOT-L AeAvKvia AeAvKOT-t elSdr-t eldula elSor-1 
Acc. AéeAvKéT-a NeAvKvia-v AcAvKOS el867-a elSvia-v elds 
DUAL 
N.A.V. AcAuKOT-€ AeAvKULa AeAUKOT-€ elSor-e elSvia elddr-¢ 
G.D. AedAvKdt-o1v AcAvKviatw AeAUKOT-oLV elSdr-o1v = elSviaty = elLSdT-o1v 
PLURAL 
N.V. AeAvKor-es AcAvKViaL AcAUKOT-a el8dr-es  elSviar €iSdr-a 
Gen. AeAvKOT-wv AeAvKULGY AEAUKOT-wV el8dt-wy elSuiav  cld6T-wy 
Dat.  AeAvKdor(v) AeAvKvlats AcAvKdoL(v) elSdau(v) elBvlats  elSdor(v) 
Acc. dAeAuvKéT-as AcAvKvias AcAUKOT-a elSdr-as clSvias el&dT-a 


So are inflected memaidevxds, memaidevkvia, wemadevkds having educated ; 
yeyouws, yeyovuta, yeyovbs born. 

a. éorws standing (contracted from éorads) is inflected éoruws, ésr&ca, éorés, 
G. éorSros (with irregular accent, from éoraéros), éordons, €or Bros; pl. N. Ear Gres, 
éotGoa, éoTdta, G. éordétwr, éotwodrv. So reOveds, reOvedoa, Tebveds dead. 


N. — éo76s (the usual spelling in the neut. nom.) has -és (not -#s) in imitation 
of ef54s and of forms in -xés, thus distinguishing the neuter from the masculine. 


310. Contracted Participles.— The present participle of verbs in 
-aw, -ew, -ow, and the future participle of liquid verbs (401) and of 
Attic futures (538) are contracted. rivav honouring, roaadv making, 
are thus declined: 


SINGULAR 
N.V.  (tivdwv) = Tipdv (tiudovoa) Tipdaoca (ripdov) Tipov 
Gen. (Tiudovros) TipGvt-os (Tinaovcns) Tipaons (Tiudovros) Tip@vT-os 
Dat. (ripdovrt) Tipavr-t (Tinaoton) Tipadcy (Tiudovre) Tipavr-t 
Acc. (Tiudovra) Tipavr-o (Tiudovoay) tTip@era-v (Tiudov) Tipday 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (riudovre) Tipavr-e (Tinaotca) Tipecd (Tiudovre) Tipavr-e 
G. D.  (ripadvrow) tipdvt-ow § (rinaovcav) Tipdoaw = (Tiuadvrow) TipdvT-owv 
PLURAL 
N.V.  (riudovres) tipavr-es = (ridovoar) ripdcar (Tiudovra) Tipavr-a 
Gen. = (ripadvTwy) Tipavr-wv (Tinaove dy) Tipardy (Timadyrwy) TipevT-wv 
Dat. (Tiudovor) Tip@or(v) (rivaovoas) Tipmrars (Tiudovor) Tipdor(v) 
Ace. (Tiwdovras) TipGvr-as  (rivaovcds) TiLadoas (Tindovra) tipavr-a 


310 D. Aeolic has also riyais, roleis, S4Aous from rivapu, rolnur, Sw. 
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SINGULAR 
N.V.  (rroéwr) — trovdv (moéovca) mrovotea  (zrovéov) ToLovy 
Gen. (moéovros) ovotvt-og  (moveovons) movovans (roidovros) trovotvT-os 
Dat. (rotéovrt) trovodvt-t (moteovon) mrovovoy (moor) rovodvr-t 
Acc. (roéovra) movotvt-a  (modovcay) morotea-v (roidov) aTroLody 
DUAL 
N. A.V. (roéovre) rrovodvr-e (moeovca) movotca  (modovre) movotvr-e 


G. D.  (rotedvrow) trovotvr-o1v (roeovoay) tovotcat (roledyrowv) jovotvT-oLv 


PLURAL 


N.V. (moéovres) rovotwt-es  (mordovca) morotea. (roiéoyvra) movodvt-a 


Gen. (roebvTwy) Tmovotvt-wv (roveoveGv) trovovrav (moiedyTwy) tmovotvT-wv 
Dat. (motéover) trovoter(v) (moreovcais) mrovotvoats (moéovor)  movotor(v) 
Ace. (motéovras) movotvT-as (moveolcas) movotcas (modovra) ovodvT-a 


a. The present participle of 57\& (dnddw) manifest is inflected like modv: 
thus, 5yAGy, dndodca, Sndodv, G. SnrodvTos, Snrovans, Sndodyros, etc. 


ADJECTIVES OF IRREGULAR DECLENS!ON 


311. The irregular adjectives peéyas great (stems peya- and peyado-) 
and zoAvs much (stems zoAv- and zodAo-) are thus declined : 


SINGULAR 
Nom. péyas peyadn péeya modus TrOMAH TOAD 
Gen. peyadAov peyadns  peydadou amokhotd odds toddod 
Dat. peyado peyary peyaro TOAK® TOAAT] TOAAD 
Acc. péyav peyadnv péya arohuv mohdyvy Todd 
Voc. peyade peyarn péeya. 
DUAL 

IS, Flo Ws peyaro peyarAG peyadw 
Gab: peyddow peyddaw peyddotv 

PLURAL 
N. V. peyado.  peyddar peydra moddol modAal  moAdG 
Gen. peyddov peyddov peyddov TOAA@v qtTodd\dv aodkdAGv 
Dat. peyddots peyddars peyddors moots tmoAdAats odAois 
Acc. peyddous peyadas peydda mohdovs moAAGs  ToAAd 


311 D. Hom. has some forms from the stem zodv- (7ovAv-) which are not Attic: 
G. moddéos, N. pl. wodédes, G. rodéwv, D. rodeos (250 D. 2), rodéoor and rodéar, 
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a. Except in the forms péyas, péyar, wéya, the adjective uéyas is inflected as if 
the nominative sing. masc. were peyddos. pweyas is sometimes found in the voce. 
sing. Except in ronvs, rodvv, rod, the adjective modus is inflected as if the 
nominative sing. masc. were 7roANés. 

b. The stem ro\do- is from modvo-, t.€. moAfo-, A¢ being assimilated to AA, 

c. mpaos mild forms its masc. and neuter sing. and dual from the stem mpgo-; 
its fem. in all numbers from the stem zpai-, as nom. mpaeta for mpaev-ca formed 
like jdeta (297 a). Thus mpgos, mpaeta, mpgov, G. mpdov, mpaelas, mpdov, etc. In 
the plural we have 


Nees apqov Or mpaets ampaetar mpGa Or mpaéa 

Gen. TpGwv OF mpdéwv aTPGELOv mpdwv OF wpdéwv 
Dat. mpdois Or mpaéor(v) ampaelais ampdots Or mpaéor(v) 
Acc. aTpGous moaelas mpGa Or mpaéa 


d. Some compounds of mov’s foot (1o0d-) have -ovy in the nom. sing. neut. 
and sometimes in the acc. sing. masc. by analogy to amdots (290). Thus, 
tplrous three-footed, rplrovy (but acc. rplaroda tripod). 


ADJECTIVES OF ONE ENDING 


312. Adjectives of one ending have the same termination for masculine and 
feminine. The neuter (like masc. and fem.) sometimes occurs in oblique cases. 
Examples: dyvws dyvOr-os unknown or unknowing, dmras a&rad-os childless, 
adpyns apyAr-os white, dprak &pmay-os rapacious, udKap pdKap-os blessed, axduas 
dxduart-os unwearied. Here belong also certain other adjectives commonly used 
as substantives, as yumvis yuurar-os light armed, mévyns mévynt-os poor, puvyds 
guyad-os fugitive, Aue HruK-os comrade, adafdv adafdr-os flatterer. Some are 
masculine only, as éGehovrys (-00) volunteer. Adj. in -ts -t50s are feminine only: 
‘EdAnvis Greek, warpls (scil. yq) fatherland, cvxppaxls (dds) an allied state. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


313. Comparison by -repos, -raros. — The usual endings are: 


For the comparative: -repos m. -repa f. -repov n. 
For the superlative: -raros m. -tary f. -rarov n. 


The endings are added to the masculine stem of the positive. 
Comparatives are declined like d&os, superlatives like dyaBos (287). 
SijAos (SnXo-) Clear, SyA6-Tepos, SNAS-TaTOos ; LoTpds (icxvpo-) strong, trxtpo- 
repos, loxupd-raros; péhais (ueAav-) black, peddv-repos, peddv-raros ; Bapts 
(Bapv-) heavy, Bapt-repos, Bapt-raros; aAnOys (dAnbec-) true, &dnbér-repos, 
GAnéo-raros ; edKrehs (edKAEET-) FAMOUS, edKdelo-TEpOS, EdKAEéG-TATOS. j 


A. rohéas. Hom, has also rodXés, roddH, roddév. (like dya6és), and these forms 
are commonly used by Hdt. ovdvs (for odds) is sometimes fem. in Hom. 
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a. Xaptéorepos, -écraros are from yapier-repos, -raros (83, 299 b), from Xapters 
graceful. Compounds of xdpis grace add o to the stem (xapir-o-), whence émiya- 
pirdrepos more pleasing. mévns poor has mevéo-repos from mweveT-Tepos, With e for y. 

b. Originally -repos had no other force than to contrast one idea with another, 
and this function is retained in detirepos right )C dplorepos left, uérepos our )( 
iuérepos your. Hom. has several such words : ayporepos wild )( tame, Onrvrepat 
yuvaixes )( men, cp. Arcadian dppévrepos from dppny male. Cp. 1082b. 


314. Adjectives in -os with a short penult lengthen o to w: véo-s 
NEW, VEW-TEPOS, VvEWw-TaTOs, xXaAero-s difficult, xarerw-Tepos, yaderw-Taros. 
An undue succession of short syllables is thus avoided. 

a. If the penult is long either by nature or by position (144), o is not 
lengthened : Aerrés lean, Newrérepos, NerTéraTos. A stop and a liquid almost 
always make position here (cp. 145); as muxpds bitter, mixpdrepos, mexpdraros. 
kevds empty and orevds narrow were originally xevfos, orevgos (Ionic xevéds, 
orewos, 37 D. 1), hence xevdrepos, srevdrepos. 


315. The following drop the stem vowel o: yepaié-s aged, yepat-repos, yepal- 
TaTos; manaid-s ancient, mwadal-repos, madal-raros; cxodato-s slow, sxoAal-repos, 
oxodal-raros; pldo-s dear, pid-repos (poetic), pfdA-raros (319, 11). 

a. Some other adjectives reject the stem vowel o and end in -a:repos, 
-aiTaTos, aS Houxos quiet, toos equal, bpAp.s early. These, like cyodalrepos and 
yepalrepos, imitate madalrepos, which is properly derived from the adverb md\ac 
long ago. So pecalrepos, -airaros imitate pecar- in Hom. pecat-rédws middle-aged. 


316. -errepos, -eoratos.— By imitation of words like d\n6éc-repos, adnbéo- 
tatos (313), -exrepos, -ecraros are added to stems in ov and to some in 00 (con- 
tracted to ov). Thus, evéaluwy happy, evdatpov-éorepos, -érraros ; amdods simple, 
amdovarepos (for amdo-errepos), ardovoTaTos ; etvous well-disposed, evvovorepos, 
-ovcraros, and so in all others in -vovs from vods mind. (Others in -oos have 
~owTepos: dépowrepos more crowded from dépéos.) 

a. Some stems in ov substitute o for ov; as (from érujopwr forgetful, émrdn- 
opovés-repos) ériAnoud-raros ; miwy fat, midrepos, midraros ; wémwy ripe has meral- 
Tepos, memalraros. Cp. 315 a. 

b. Other cases: (with loss of 0) éppwyévo-s strong, éppwpyeréorepos, -€oTaros, 
&xparo-s unmixed, axparésraros, Acpevo-s glad, dpOovo-s abundant. 

317. -torepos, -urratos. — By imitation of words like dyaplorepos for dxapir- 
repos (83) from dyapis disagreeable, -wrepos, -sraros are used especially with 
adjectives of a bad meaning, as kXerr-loraros (kdérrns thief, 321), Kaxnyop- 
larepos (kaxiyyopos abusive), dad-lorepos (Addos talkative). 


31s. Comparison by -twv, -.eros. —Some adjectives add to the root 
of the positive the endings -iwy for the masculine and feminine, -tov 


314.a. D. Hom. éd&fipdraros (but cp. Att. oltvpss), Mapwraros (Adepwraros ?). 

318 D. Hom. and Doric poetry have also -fwy, which is as old as -wy. Forms 
in -iwy, -tcros are much commoner in poetry than in prose. Hom. has Baéiocros 
(Bab’s deep), Bpdoowy (Bpaxvs short), Bapiicros (Bpadvs slow), Kbdurros (Kvdpds 
glorious), Skiros (aks quick). 
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for the neuter to form the comparative, and -tcros -y -ov to form the 
superlative. The vowel (or the syllable po) standing before s of the 
nominative is thus lost. 


PosITIvE CoMPARATIVE SUPERLATIVE 
n5-0-s sweet (7 75-0vn pleasure) 78-tov 78-LorT0s 
TaX-v-s swift (Td Tax-os swiftness) Oarray (112,125 f) tdx-tros 
péy-a-s great (76 uéy-eb0s greatness) petfav (116) péy-to-ros 
dAyevds painful (7d &dy-0s pain) aAy-tov GAy-LoTOS 
aloyx-po-s shameful (7d aicx-os shame) aloy-tov aloyx-trTos 
éx0-pd-s hateful, hostile (ro €xA-0s hate) éx0-twv €x8-tr-ros 


Forms in -iwy are declined like BeXriwy (293), those in -.oros like dya@és (287). 


319. Irregular Comparison. — The commonest adjectives forming 
irregular degrees of comparison by reason of the sound changes or 
because several words are grouped under one positive, are the follow- 
ing. Poetic or Ionic forms are in ( 


1. ayads good Gpelvov (from duev-twy) 
(dpelwr) Gpirtos (dp-erH Vvir- 
tue) 
BeAttov BéATio-ros 
(BéArepos, not in Hom.) (Bé\raros, not in 
Hom.) 
(kparis powerful) Kpeitrav, Kpeloowv KpatirTos 
(cp. kparos strength) (kpécowv) (kaptioTos) 
t (péprepos) (péptaros, pépicros) 
Agov (Awlwy, Awlrepos) Aeros 
2. xanéds bad kaktwv (kakwrepos) peior KaKLoTOS 


Xelpwv (yepeiwv) meaner, de-  xelproros 
terior (xeipbrepos, xeperd- 


TEpos) 
Ftrev, jorowy (for HK-twv) (Hxwros, rare), adv. 
weaker, inferior (€oowr) hxora least of all 
3. Kadds beautiful KaAAtov KGAALoTos (KdAd-os 
beauty) 
4, paxpds long PaKpdtepos (udoowr) pakpétaros (ujKt- 
oTOS) 
5. péyas great pellov 318 (uétwr) péytorros 


319 D. Hom. has also xepdadéos gainful, crafty, Kepdtwv, Képdieros ; prylo, 


btywros more, most dreadful (cp. pryes cold, piyndbs chilling), chdiuwros (xndetos 
dear, kjdos care). 
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6. pixpds small BIkpotepos pikporaros 
(€rdxea, f. of €Xaxvs) Qartwv, Adcowy (for éda- eLdxioros 
Xtwv) 
pelwv (uetoros, rare) 
7. oAlyos little, pl. few odelLov (inscriptions) Odlyurros 


(i7-6tfwy Hom. rather less) 
8. modts much, pl. many mdclwv, wAéwv, neut. wAgov, TAetorros 


ahetv 
9. pdBtos easy pdev (Ion. pnlwy) paoros 
(pntdwos) (pntrepos) (bnlraros, photos) 
10. taxts quick Carta, laccwy TAXLOTOS 
(raxUrTepos) (raxvUTarTos) 
1l. lAos dear (pTepos ) olATatos 
tAaltepos (Xenoph.) otXalraros(Xenoph.) 


(piAlwy, rare in Hom.) 


a. dyelywr, dpirros express aptitude, capacity or worth (able, brave, excellent) ; 
BeXTiwy, BéATicTOs, a moral idea (virtuous) ; KpelrTwy, kpatictos, force and supert- 
ority (strong) (#rrwy is the opposite of xpelrrwy); Agwy means more desirable, 
more agreeable (& \gare my good friend) ; kaxiwy, kdxicros express moral perver- 
sity, cowardice ; xelpwr, xelpicros, insufficiency, lack of a quality (less good) 
(worthless, good for nothing is @addos). 

b. €Adrrwy, @\arrov, éXdyicros refer to size: smaller (opposed to pelfwy) ; 
or to multitude: fewer (opp. to mdelwv). pelwy, pwelov, FrTov, Hxiora also belong 
both to puixpéds and to éXlyos. 

c. The orators prefer the longer form of melwy, especially the contracted 
mrelw, mdeious, but the neut. rAéov. mdAety is not contracted from m)éo». 


320. Defectives. Some comparatives and superlatives are derived from 
prepositions or adverbs : 


(mpd before) mporepos former amparos first 
(trép over, beyond) bréprepos (poetic) higher, trépraros (poetic) high- 
superior. est, supreme. 
(trnolov near) adnovalrepos mrAnoalraros 
(rpovpyou serviceable) am poupytalrepos 
vorepos later, latter voraros latest, last 


a. -aros appears in traros highest, écxaros farthest, extreme (from éé). 


321. In poetry and sometimes in prose comparatives and superlatives are 
formed from substantiyves and pronouns. Hom. has Bacidedrepos more kingly, 


320 D. Hom. has érdbrepos younger, drdbraros, Several defectives denote 
place ; éracavrepos (dooov nearer), mapolrepos (rdpober before), uvxolraros (pvxo2 
in a recess). -aros in uécaros, uécoaros (uésos middle), miuaros last, véaros lowest. 
For teraros Hom. has tordris; and devraros last from devrepos second, 
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-raros (Bacireds king), éraipdraros a closest companion (ératpos comrade), kivrepos 
more doglike, -ratos (ktwy dog), Koupbrepos more youthful (Kotpos a youth). 
Aristophanes has «Aerrlararos most thievish (kdérrns thief, 317), and atréraros 
his very self, ipsissimus. 

322. Double Comparison. — A double comparative occurs sometimes to pro- 
duce a comic effect, as kuytepwrepos (3821). A double superlative is mpwricTos. 


323. Comparison by paddov, pddvora. — Instead of the forms in 
-TEp0s, -TaTos OL -twy, -catos the adverbs paddAov more, padtora most, May 
be used with the positive; as paAXdov pidos more dear, dearer, waiora 
didos most dear, dearest. This is the only way of comparing parti- 
ciples and words that do not take the comparative and superlative 
endings (uarAov éexwoy more willing). 

a. Comparison by paddov, pddicra is common in the case of compound 
adjectives, adjectives with a prepositional prefix, verbal adjectives in -7és, and 
adjectives in -cos. 

324. To express equality or inferiority ovrw as (often in correlation with 
&omrep), Arrov less, may be placed before the positive. Thus, as good as hand- 
some may be expressed by ovrws dyabbs domep kal Kadds, domep dyads o’Tw Kal 
kaos, ovx Arrov Kadds 7) Kal dyabés. 


PRONOUNS 


325. The Personal Pronouns. — The pronouns of the first, second, 
and third person are declined as follows: 


SINGULAR 
Nom. éyo I cv thou he, she, tt (825 d) 
Gen. €u0d ; pov enclitic vov ; cov enclitic ov; ov enclitic 
Dat. épol; por enclitic col; cov enclitic of ; of enclitic 
Acc. éwé; pe enclitic ové; oe enclitic é; é enclitic 
DUAL 
N. A. vo we two oho you two 
G. D vov ohdv 
PLURAL 
Nom. Hpets we Vpets YOU odets they 
Gen. pov DOV chav 
Dat. jptv vpiv odhior(v) 
Ace. Tpas UpGs obas 


325 D. 1. Homer inflects the personal pronouns.as follows. (The forms aun, 
Uup- are Aeolic).. 
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a. The enclitic forms pov, yor, we; cov, cor, oe are used when the pronoun 
is unemphatic, the longer forms éuod, euol, gué and the accented god, col, o¢€ are 


SINGULAR 
Nom. éyé, éyav ov, TUvn 
€peto, Epo, ened, ceio, c€0, veo (encl. elo, 0, €o (encl.), 
Gen. pev (encl.), énébev A396), ced, ev, eb (encl.), 
oev (encl.), rev ev, ev (encl.) 
Dat. pol, por (encl.) gol, rou (encl.), rely _— ot, of, of (encl.) 
Acc. épé, pe (encl.) oé, oe (encl.) e€, @, €(encl.), pew (encl.) 
DUAL 
N. A. vai, vo chai, obo owe (encl.) 
G.D. veiv chdiv, chov (5 62) owtv (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. ‘pets, Gppes Dpets, dppes (and voc.) 
G jpelov, hpéov dpelwv, vpéov ohelov, odéwv, 
2 odewv (encl.), opav 
Dat. f Tptv, Gppe(v) dpiv, tppr(v) ohlor(v), odror(v) (encl.), 
| ov (encl. ) 
i Apéas, Gppe dpéas, Dppe oéas, odeas (encl.), 
9 ¥ ode (encl.) 
o¢e (encl.) is used as accus. of all genders and numbers. 
2. Herodotus inflects the personal pronouns as follows: 
SINGULAR 
Nom. éyé ot 
Gen. épéo, éued, pev(encl.) o€o, ced, oev (encl.) eb (encl.) 
Dat. épol, por (encl.) vol, rou (encl.) ot (encl.) 
Acc. épé, pe (encl.) oé, ve (encl.) é (encl.), pev (encl.) 
PLURAL 
Nom. pets vpets odeis 
Gen. tpéov’ Dpewv ohéwv, odewv (encl.) 
Dat. hpiv dpiv odhior, odiot (encl.) 
Apéas dpéas ohéas, odeas (encl.), neut, 
sa { odea, (encl.) 


odio is used for éavrois, -ats; ogu (encl.) for avrots, -ats; pea (encl.) for ard. 

3. Ionic suv (encl.) is used in all genders (eum, eam, id), but not in the 
plural. duc, tue occur a few times, oéGev often, in tragedy. 

4. The chief forms peculiar to Doric are: I. éyéy also before consonants ; 
G. éudos, euots, gueds; D. éuiv; Pl. N. dués; G. dudwr, dudv; D, dulv(t), dpar ; 
A. dué. IIL. rb, révn; G. réos, Teods, reds, réo, red, reod; D. rly, rion; A. ré, rly, 
76; PIN. iués; G. tudor; D. tuly, tu; A. dud. III. G, éods, 06; D. flv; 
A. viv; Pl G. ogelwr, péwv; D. ply, ply; A. oe, pé. 
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used when the pronoun is emphatic. Thus, 56s wor 7d BiBAlov give me the book, 
ov« éuol, ddAAd col éwiBovrdevovar they are plotting not against me, but against you. 
See 187 a. On the use after prepositions see 187 N. 2. 

b. For éyu, guol, oJ the emphatic éywye, Zuovye (186 a), cvye occur. Also 
éuovye, éueye. 

c. The use of the plural you for thou is unknown in Ancient Greek ; hence 
iue’s is used only in addressing more than one person. 

d. Ofthe forms of the third personal pronoun only the datives of and oploi(v) are 
commonly used in Attic prose, and then only as indirect reflexives (1228). To 
express the personal pronouns of the third person we find usually : éxetvos, obros, 
etc., in the nominative (1194), and the oblique forms of adrés in all other cases. 

e. For the accus. of of the tragic poets use my (encl.) and ode (encl.) for 
masc. and fem., both sing. and pl. (= ewm, eam; eos, eas). Doric so uses uy. 
cgi is rarely singular (ez) in tragedy. 

f. judv, huiv, Huds, iudr, vuty, uds, When unemphatic, are sometimes accented 
in poetry on the penult, and -ty and -as are usually shortened. Thus, juwy, 
Hiv, Has, Yuwy, uy, twas. -tvy and -as are sometimes shortened even if the 
pronouns are emphatic, and we have july, quds, duly, buds. ods occurs for cas. 


326. Stems. —I. (é)ue- (cp. Lat. me), vw- (cp. Lat. nd-s), (é)mo-, jue-. 
éuod is from éuéo; juets from dupe-es (37) with the rough breathing in imitation 
Of tpets ; judy from judwy, Auds from fuéas with @ not n by 56. éyé is not con- 
nected with these stems. II. ov- and ce- from rfe; T0-; cpw-; iue- from vpupe- 
(37). III. @ for cre (cp. Lat. se), é€ for cere, of for ofo-, and cde-. The 
form of the stems and formation of the cases is often obscure. 


327. The Intensive Pronoun airés. —airds self is declined thus: 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Mase. Fem. Neut. Mase. Fem. WNeut. Mase. Fem. Neut. 


Nom. aités aith airéd N.A.atré atta aird Nom. airot atral aira 
Gen. avrod aitis at’rod G.D, atrotyv atraiv airoty Gen. airév aitév airav 


Dat. aité aity atte Dat. avrots abtais avtots 
Acc. atrév aithy atré Acc. aitots aitas aird 


avrés is declined like dyaGés (287), but there is no vocative and the neuter 
nominative and accusative have no -», But ravréy the same is common (328 N.). 


$28. airds is a definite adjective and a pronoun. It has three 
meanings : 


a. self: standing by itself in the nominative, adrés 6 dvijp or 6 avyp atrés the 
man himself, or (without the article) in agreement with a substantive 
or pronoun ; as avdpds avrot of the man himself. 


827 D. Hdt. has airéwy in the genitive plural. For the crasis wirés (Hom.), 
witds, twits (Hdt.), see 68 D. 
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b. him, her, it, them, etc. : standing by itself in an oblique case (never in the 
nominative). The oblique cases of atrés are generally used instead of od, 
ol, &, etc., as 6 rarhp atrod his father, of raises avr &v their children. 
c. same: when it is preceded by the article in any case: 6 ad’rds dvip the same 
Man, TOU ad’rov avdpds of the same man. 
N.— The article and aivés may unite by crasis (68 a): atrés, adr}, ra’rd or 
taitéy; ravrov, tatrHs; TaiT@, ratty, etc. Distinguish airy the same f. from 
aurn this f.; radrd the same n. from radra these things n.; radr@ from ravry. 


329. Reflexive Pronouns. — The reflexive pronouns (referring back 
to the subject of the sentence) are formed by compounding the 
stems of the personal pronouns with the oblique cases of atrds. 
In the plural both pronouns are declined separately, but the third 
person has also the compounded form. The nominative is excluded 
by the meaning. There is no dual. 


myself thyself himself, herself, itself 
Gen. épavtod, -fs ceauTod, -fjs (cavTod, -fjs) éavTod, -fs, -0f (atrod, -fjs, -od) 
Dat. sauté, -7 TEAUTO, -7] (TavTa, -7) éavTd, -7, -6 (abt, -f, -d) 
Acc. ésautév, -hv TEAUTSY, -hy (TavTdy, -hv) eauTdv, -hy, -6 (adTév, -fhy, -d) 
ourselves yourselves themselves 
Gen. jpav aitav Upav atrav éavtdv or opdv atrav 
Dat. piv atrois, -ais vpiv adtots, -ats €avtots, -ats, -ots or odlow 
avtots, -ais 
ACC. Hpas aitots, -Gs vpas avTovs, -s éavtovs, as, -& Or ods ad- 
TOUS, -as 


a. For éavr&y, etc., we find airGp, avrois, -ais, abrovs, -ds. Distinguish avrod 
of himself from atrod (828). 


330. Possessive Pronouns. — Possessive pronouns, formed from the 
stems of the personal pronouns, are declined like dyads, agvos (287). 


Enos euh euov my, my own ; mine TpeTEpos -G-ov OUr, OUT OWN; OUTS 
aos of o6v thy, thine own; thine dpérepos -G -ov your, your own; yours 
[Ss 4 Sv his (her, its) own] odhérepos -a -ov their own 


329 D. Hom. never compounds the two pronouns: thus, éuéfev aris, col 
ait@, of air@, é¢ airév, & airjv. Hdt. has a few cases of the uncompounded 
forms ; usually éuewurod, -rG, -rbv, cewuvTod, éwvTod, EwuT Gv, -ota1, -ovs, and opewy 
airy, etc. The forms with ewv started with éwvr@ in the dative from é0(?) 
air@, and spread thence to the other cases. ‘ : 

330 D. 1. Hom. has also reds thy, és for 8s his, her own, aubs our, vuds 
your, ops their (rarely of the singular), vwtrepos of us two, apwirepos of you 
two. For éués Attic poetry may use duds (sometimes printed ays) our. 

2. 8s, é6s in Hom, may mean my own, your own (1230 a). 
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a. Distinguish the adjectival from the pronominal use: 6 éuds Pidos or 6 Piros 
é éubs my friend (adj.) from ptdos éuds a friend of mine (pron.). See 1196 a. 
b. és is not used in Attic prose. For his, her, its, avrod, -fs, -o0 are used. 


331. Reciprocal Pronoun. — The reciprocal pronoun, meaning one 
another, each other, is made by doubling the stem of dAdos (dAA-adXo-). 
It is used only in the oblique cases of the dual and plural. (Cp. alii 
aliorwm, alter alterius). 


DUAL PLURAL 
Gen. GAAHAow GAAMAaLY GAAHAoLW GAAAAwv GAAHAwv GAAHA@V 
Dat. GAAHAOLW GAAHAGLW GAAHAOLW GAAHAots ~=GAAHAGLS GAAHAOtS 
Acc. GAAHA@  GAAHAT GAARA G@AAHAovs GAAAAGS GAANAG 


332. The Definite Article. — The definite article 6, 7, 76 (stems 6-, 
d-, ro-) is thus declined: 


SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. 6 7d N.A. t6 TH TH Nom. oi ai 7a 
Gen. tod Tis Tod G. D. totv totv totv Gen. tv tTav Tdv 
Dat. tO tH TO Dat. tots tats Tois 
Acc. tév thy 6 Acc. tots Tas Td 


a. The definite article is a weakened demonstrative pronoun, and is still used 
as a demonstrative in Homer (1100). 

b. 7a& (especially) and raty, the feminine forms in the dual, are very rare in 
the authors, and are unknown on Attic prose inscriptions of the classical period. 


333. Demonstrative Pronouns. — The chief demonstrative pronouns 
are dde this (here), otros this, that, éxelvos that (there, yonder). 


SINGULAR 
14 LA : i a ~ a ~ 
Nom. 68€ Se = TB ovtos attn  tottro ékeivos exelvn  éxetvo 
Gen. otSe rtiode trotSe Tovirov raitys tovrov ékeivou éxelvns éexelvov 
Dat. rode ryde ode Toitw Talitry TovTw éexelvw exelvy exelvw 
Acc. tovde rHvde Tdde ToUTOV TavTHv TOTO ékeivov éxelvnv Eekeivo 


332 D. Hom. has also gen. rojo, gen. dat. dual rouv; nom. pl. rol, rat; gen. 
pl. fem. rdéwy ; dat. pl. masc, roto., fem. rho, ris (Hdt. rotor, rp01). Doric are 
7, Tas, etc. ; pl. also N. rol, rai; G. fem. ray. Generally poetic are rote, raior. 
rol wév, rol 6€ occur rarely in tragedy for of pév, of 5é. 

333 D. For roicde Hom. has also rotedeca: or roiedect. Doric has n. pl. rovrou, 
ravra, gen. pl. fem. ravrav (Acol. ravrav), xetvos occurs in Hdt. (together with 
éxetvos), Doric and Aeolic have xjvos. 
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DUAL 
N. A. rade rade Tad ToUTwW TovTw ToiTw éxelvw éxelvw éxelvw 
G. D. totvSe rotvSe rotvSe rovrow rotrow tTovro.w ékelvow éxelvouy ékelvouv 
PLURAL 
Nom. oiSe aiSe Tadd ovToL avrat Tatra éketvor éxetvar éxeiva 


Gen. TavSe tavde TavSe TotTwY TotTwV TotITwY ékelvwv ékelvwv tkelvov 

Dat. totoSe traicde toicSe Tovrois tavTats TovTois ékelvois éxelvats éekelvous 
a ae a eee! ~ 

Acc. tovode tarde rade TovTOUs Ta’Tas TatTa  ékelvous éxelvas éxetva 


a. de is formed from the old demonstrative 6, 7, 76 this or that, with the 
indeclinable demonstrative (and enclitic) ending -de here (cp. hi-c from hi-ce, 
Fr. ce-ci). For the accent of #de, ofde, aide see 186. 

b. ofros has the rough breathing and 7 in the same places as the article. ov 
corresponds to the o, av to the a, of the article. For otros as a vocative, see 
1288 a. (otros is from 6 + the particle *v + the demonstrative suffix ro + s). 

c. éketvos has a variant form xecvos in poetry, and sometimes in prose (De- 
mosthenes). (éxetvos stands for éxe(«)-evos from éxet there + suffix -evos. ) 

d. Other demonstrative pronouns are 


es Too Hoe Tog orbe so much, so many pointing forward 
Toda de To.dde ToOLWVvoE such (in quality) (to what follows) 
Tn\kba b€ TNALKHOE TNALKovo€e so old, so great ; 


These are formed from -de and the (usually) poetic réco0s, rotos, rnAtkos with the 
same meanings. 
e. Combinations of the above words and ofros are 


pointing backward 


ToLovUTOsS TOLAUTN TowovTo(v) such (in quality) (to what precedes) 


ToooUTOS ToTavTn Togo0bTo(v) so much, so many 
TnKoUTOs THALKa’TNH THALKODTO(Y) 80 Old, so great 


The forms in -y are more common than those in -o. Attic prose inscriptions 
have only -ov. 

f. The dual rarely has separate feminine forms. 

g. The deictic suffix -7 may be added to demonstratives for emphasis. 
Before it a, e, o are dropped. Thus, 6dt this man here, dt, rodt, G. Trovit, rnodt, 
etc. ; obroct, abr#i, rouvti, obrott, rovrwrt, So with other demonstratives and 
with adverbs: rocovrost, oirwot, wdt. For -t we have, in comedy, -y: or (rarely) 
-d¢ formed from y(e), 5(€) +7. Thus, abrnyi, rovroyt, rovrodi. 

334. Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. — The interrogative 
pronoun ris, ri who, which, what ? never changes its accent to the 
grave (154). The indefinite pronoun tis, ri any one, some one, any- 
thing, something is enclitic (181 b). 


333 e, D. Hom. always, Hdt. rarely, has the final v. 

334 D. Hom. and Hat. have G. réo, red, D. réw (7@ Hom.), G. réwv, D. réo.e. 
These forms are also indefinite and enclitic (gen. red» Hdt.). Hom. has doca 
for the indefinite rivd, 
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SINGULAR 
Interrogative Indefinite 
Nom. tls rl wis vl 
Gen. tlv-os, TOU Tiv-6s, TOU 
Dat. tiv-t, TO tiv-(, TO 
Acc. tly-a rl Twa wh 
DUAL 
N. A. V. rly-e Tiy-€ 
G. D. tly-owv Tiv-otv 
PLURAL 
Nom. aly-es rly-a Tiv-€5 Tiv- 
Gen. tly-wv TLv-Ov 
Dat. tl-ou(v) ti-ol(v) 
Acc. tiv-as rly-a TLy-as TiW-a 


a. d&rra (not enclitic) is sometimes used for the indefinite rid. adrra is 
derived from such locutions as ro\Adrra, properly odd + Tra (for ua). 


335. &ddos. — The indefinite pronoun ddAdAos another (Lat. alius, ep. 
110) is declined like atrdés: dAAos, dAAy, GAAo (Never GAdor). 


336. Aciva.—The indefinite pronoun detva, always used with the article, 
means such a one. It is declined thus: sing. 6, 7, 7d detva ; Tov, THs, Tod detvos ; 
TP, TH, TE Set; Tov, Thy, 7d Setva; plur. (masc.) of detves, Tv delywy, rods detvas. 
Example: 6 detva rod detvos tov Setva eloryyeriev such a one son of such a one 
impeached such a one [D.] 18. 5. detva is rarely indeclinable. Its use is 
colloquial and it occurs (in poetry) only in comedy, 


337. Other indefinite pronominal adjectives are: €repos, -@, -ov: with 
article; the other, one of two, the one (Lat. alter, alteruter); without article, 
other, another, a second (alius). By crasis (69) drepos, Odrepoy, etc. éexaTEpos, 
-G, -ov: each (of two) uterque; pl. either party, both parties, as utrique. éka- 
TOS, -y, -ov: each, each one, every, every one, used of more than one (quisque). 
}6vos, -y, -ov: alone, only, sole. mas (299): all, entire, every. The negatives 
ovdels, pndels (849 b) no one (poetical odris, -ujris, in prose only ori, pjrs 
declined like ris; accent 186), Lat. nemo, nullus. odSérepos, pndérepos neither 
of two (Lat. neuter). 


338. Relative Pronouns.—The relative pronoun ds, 7, 6 who, 
which, that is declined thus: 


338 D. 1. Hom. uses the demonstrative forms 6, 4, 76 (332) as relatives 
(1105). In this case the nom. pl. has rol, ral (882 D.). 

2. Besides the forms in 338, Hom. has gen. 60 (miswritten gov) and éns. 

3. Hat. has és, 4, 74, ot, ai, ré. In the oblique cases he uses rod, rs, etc. ; 
though, especially after prepositions capable of elision, he has the relative forms, 
as 6d ob, map @, KaT Hy, Ue Gv; also és 8, 
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SINGULAR DUAL PLURAL 
Nom. ts 4 5&3 NAS o> &) Nom. ot at 4 
Gen. ov ws ov G. D. otv otv otv Gen. ov ov av 
Dat. oo <q oo Dat. ots ais ols 
Acc. ov Hv 8 Acc. ots as & 


a. The feminine dual forms a and aly are seldom, if ever, used in Attic. 

b. és is used as a demonstrative in Homer and sometimes in prose (1113). 

c. The enclitic particle -rep may be added to a relative pronoun (or adverb) 
to emphasize the connection between the relative and its antecedent. Thus, 
do-mep, H-mep, b-rep the very person who, the very thing which; so dorep just as. 
borep is declined like és. 

d. Enclitic re is added in é¢’ gre on condition that, olds re (186.a) able to, 
dre inasmuch as. 


339. The indefinite or general relative pronoun dotts, qrts, 6 Tt 
whoever (any-who, any-which), any one who, whatever, anything which, 
inflects each part (ds and ris) separately. For the accent, see 186. 


SINGULAR 
Nom. éotts qTILs 6 TL 
Gen. ovTiWos, STOU WoTLvos ovTivos, STov 
Dat. OTivt, Tw ative ori, oto 
Acc. évtiva. qytwa 6 tT 

DUAL 

Ne AS re are Orive 
G. D otvtivowv ‘ otvtivowy otvrtvotv 

PLURAL 
Nom. olives aitives arwa, drra 
Gen. Gvtivev, Ste OVTLV@V avtiveyv, Tov 
Dat. ototict(v), SToLs atotict(v) olotiot(v), STros 
Acc. ovoTivas Gorivas aria, arta 


a. The neuter 8 7: is sometimes printed 8,7: to avoid confusion with the con- 
junction 87 that, because. 

b. The shorter forms are rare in prose, but almost universal in poetry (espe- 
cially 8rov, rw). Inscriptions have almost always érov, érw, drra. 

c. The plurai dérra is to be distinguished from dr7a (334 a). 


339 D. Hom. has the following special forms. The forms not in ( ) are used 
also by Hdt. In the nom. and acc. Hat has the usual forms. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
Nom. (61s) (8 trv dooa 
Gen. (érreo), (StTev) Srev brewv 
Dat. brew oréourt 
Ace. (6tiva) (6 rT (Sriwas) dooa 
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d. rls may be added to érérepos, daos, olos (340) to make them more indefinite 
as drotbs Tis Of whatsoever kind. ; 
e. of», 5%, or Siwore may be added to the indefinite pronouns to make 
them as general as possible, as darwoty (or doris ody), NTLWovy, OTLOdy any One 
whatever, any thing whatever, and so drowove-rivas-obr, doT-dy-ToTe, OF daTiC-57- 


TOT-OUv. 


In these combinations all relative or interrogative force is lost. 


f. The uncompounded relatives are often used in an exclamatory sense, 


and sometimes as indirect interrogatives. 


indirect interrogatives. 
340. Correlative Pronouns. Many pronominal adjectives corre- 


spond to each other in form and meaning. 


poetic or rare forms are placed in ( ). 


Indefinite relatives may be used as 


In the following list 


Interrogative 2 Indefinite Relative Indefinite Relative 
Direct or eas Demonstrative (Specific) or or Indirect 
Indirect Gisele) Exclamatory Interrogative 

rls who? tis (6, bs) 8d¢ this bs who, which] do71s whoever, 
which? what? | some one, any | (here), hic qui any one who 
qui ? one, aliquis, | otros this, that quisquis, 
quidam is, ille quicunque 

éxetvos tlle 
a OT Epos mOTepos OF &repos the one or | drérepos om érepos 
which of two? | rorepés one of | the other of two | whichever whichever 
uter? two (rare) alter of the two of the two 

utercumque 
mobaos how moods of some { so bcos as om dcos 
: (T6005) 

much? how | quantity or much, | much as, of whatever 
many? quan- | number poctede so as many as | size, number 
tus ? quot ? a many | quantus, quot) quantuscumque, 

tantus, tot quotquot 
motos mows Of some | (rotos) olos of which | omotos 
of what sort ? | sort robsde | euch sort, of whatever sort 

’ A talis : 
qualis ? ToLoUTOS (such) as qualiscumque 
qualis 

anvrlkos anrtkos {so old,| nXikos of omndlkos 
how old ? of some so which age, of whatever age 
how large? | age, size (TyXlkos) | young,| size, (as old,| or size 

THArALKbo Se i large) as 

TNALKOUTOS | large, 

80 
lgreat 


340 D. Hom. has (Aeolic) wm in érmérepos, émmotos, and co in dccos, rbacos, 
etc. Hdt. has « for m in (6)kérepos, (6)xébc0s, (6) kovos. 
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ADVERBS 


341. Origin. — Adverbs, like prepositions and conjunctions, were originally 
case forms, made from the stems of nouns and pronouns, Some of these nomi- 
nal and pronominal stems have gone out of common use, so that only petrified 
forms are left in the adverbs. Some of these words were still felt to be live 
cases ; in others no consciousness of their origin survived. Many adverbs show 
old suffixes joined to the stem or to a case form (342). It is sometimes uncertain 
whether we should speak of adverbs or of nouns with local endings. 


Nominative (rare): rv& with clenched fist, drat once, avaplt pell-mell. 

Genitive: &yns day after to-morrow, és next, rod, ob where, avrod in the very 
place, éxroday out of the way (é« + roddv); by analogy, éuroduy in one’s way. 

: Dative: Snpocia at public cost, \dOpa in secret, xowg in common, etc. (1527 b), 
Aq otherwise, rp how. 

Accusative: very common, especially such adverbs as have the form of the 
accusative of neuter adjectives, as mov much, pixpdy a little, rp&rov at Jirst, 
THhuEpov to-day, moddd often. See 1606-1611. 

Locative : otko-. at home (olko-s house), ‘Ic@yo-? at the Isthmus, rot whither, and 
all adverbs in -o.. The -: of the consonantal declension is properly the ending 
of the locative, as in Mapa@Gv-c at Marathon ; -o.w+ (234) in O stems, in con- 
trast to -o1; -dor (-yov) in A stems (215): Ovpacc at the doors, Wndarador 
at Plataea, A@jrnot at Athens ; further in rddat long ago, éxe? there, wavdqyel 
in full force. 

Instrumental: &vw above, xatw below, otrw not yet, -de thus (but the forms 
in -w may be ablatives) ; cpp and daépa in secret. 

Ablative: all adverbs in -ws, as ws as, ovrws thus, érépws otherwise. Here, e.g. 
original érepw6 (cp. Old Lat. altéd, abl. of altus) became érepw (133), which 
took on -s from the analogy of such words as dudpls parallel to aul. 


342. Place. —To denote place the common endings are: — 


-t, -O, -ow at, in to denote place where (locative). -ov, the sign of the 
genitive, is also common. 

bev from to denote the place whence (ablative). 

-0e (-Le), -oe to, toward to denote place whither. 


In the following examples poetical words are bracketed. 


olko-t (olko-01) at home _otxo-Sev from home olkade (olkovbe) homeward 
(olxa- is an old accusative form. ) 
G@AAo-6u elsewhere &ddo-fev from elsewhere &ddo-ce elsewhither 
or &\A-a.x-08 GdA-ax -6-Bev add-ax-6-cre 


342 D. Hom. has many cases of the local endings, e.g. ovpavd-& in heaven, 
dyoph-bev from the assembly ; also after prepositions as a genitive case: é& add- 
dev out of the sea, *Idi5-61 mpd before Ilium. Cp. éudber, ober, ev, 325 D.1. -Be in 
&da-de to the sea, wbduw-de to the city, red’ v-de to the plain, "A.déo-de to (the house 
of) Hades, bv-de Sbuorde to his house. 
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apdorépw-O on both Gpdhorépw-Bev from both + (aphorépw-ce to both sides) 
sides sides 


mWavT-ax-ot in every mavT-ax-6-Sev from every wavT-ax-o-ce in all 
direction side directions 
mavr-o-Gey (rare) TAVT-0-C€ 
avrod in the very place avté-Qev from the very avré-ce to the very place 
place 
Spot at the same place 6p6-Bev from the same ops-oe to the same place 
place 


"Abqvn-ov at Athens *AOAvyn-Sev from Athens "AOhvate to Athens 
"Odrvprla-or at Olympia ’Odvpria-Oev from Olympia “Odvpriate to Olympia 


a. In -afe, -de is added to the accusative (1589), and stands for -a(y)s, 
the old acc. pl.,+-de (Eng. To). Cp. 26, 106. The other endings are added to 
the stem. -oe is usually added only to pronominal stems. -c. forms a locative 
plural. o sometimes takes the place of a of the first declension (plfobev from 
the root, stem p.fa-), or is added to consonant stems. Words in -repo- lengthen 
o to w. Between stem and ending ax is often inserted. 

b. -Gev may take the form -#e in poetry, and especially when the idea of 
whence is lost, as mpéc6e in front (134 D.). -@a is found in éy@a in all dialects. 
-6a for -Gev occurs in Aeolic and Doric. 

c. Some local adverbs are made from prepositions, as dvw above, ¢éw outside, 
éow within, kdtw below, mpdcbev in front. 


343. Manner. — Adverbs of manner ending in -ws have the accent 
and form of the genitive plural masculine with -s in place of -v. 


Sikatos just genitive plural Sixalov Stkalws justly 

KaKOS bad He ‘6 KaKOv Kakds al 

Gtdots simple se ‘6 Grd Ov amas simply 
cadhs plain 6s “caddy cadas plainly 

150s pleasant ee  8€av ndéws pleasantly 
coHppev prudent “« cadpsvev gTwodpsvos prudently 
&Xos other oe ¢ G@Aov adAws otherwise 
was all ce GC TwavTwV TAVTWS in every way 
ov being 36 se OvTav ovTws really 


a. Adverbs in -ws are not formed from the genitive plural, but are originally 
old ablatives from o stems (341), and thence transferred to other stems. The 
analogy of the genitive plural assisted the transference. 


344. Various Other Endings. —Adverbs have many other endings, e.g. :— 
-a: dua at the same time, pada very, taxa quickly (in Attic prose perhaps). 
-akis: modAdais many times, often, éxaordxis each time, rooavrdks so often, dcd- 
es as often as, we Taxts very often, ddvydxis seldom, mdeovdcis more times. The 
forms without -s (dodxt, mohddxc) are earlier, and -s has been added by imitation 
of dis, rpls. -8yv: cvAdAABdnv in short. -80v: %vdov within, cxeddv almost. -e: 
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wavdnuel in full levy (341, locative), -re: dre when (Aeolic bra, Dor. 6ka). -m1, 
ott: €Gehorri voluntarily, ‘EAAnuerl in Greek (fashion). 


345, Comparison of Adverbs. — In adverbs derived from adjectives 
the comparative is the same as the neuter singular of the compara- 
tive of the adjective; the superlative is the same as the neuter plural 
of the superlative adjective. 


cTopaés wisely ToPwTepov coporara 
Xaprévtws gracefully Xaptéorepov Xaptéorara 
evSatpdvas happily evSatpovérrepoy evSatpovérrata 
Kah@s well KaAXiov Kadir 
7Séws pleasantly HStov jdiora 

atTov less (319, 2) qktora 
ed well G&pervov apirra 

(adv. of dya8és good) 

pada very pGAAov padiora 


a. Adverbs of place ending in w, and some others, retain w in the compara- 
tive and superlative. 


ave above advotépw avetate 
TrOppw afar TroppwTépw ToppwTatw 


b. éyyls near has éyytrepov (-répw), éyyurdrw (-rara rare). mp¢ early has 
tpwialrepov, mpwialrata, 

c. There are some forms in -ws from comparatives: dogadecrépws (do padé- 
orepov) more securely, Bedtibvws (Bédriov) better. Superlatives in -ov are usually 
poetic ; as pwéyioTov. 


346. Correlative Adverbs. — Adverbs from pronominal stems often 
correspond in form and meaning. In the list on p. 102 poetic or 
rare words are in ( ). 

a. The demonstratives in ( ) are foreign to Attic prose except in certain 
phrases, as cal ds even thus, od (und) ds not even thus (cp. 180 c); évOa ev. . 
évOa 5é here . . . there, €vdev (uév) Kai EvOev (5é) from this side and that. 
év0a and yey are usually relatives, @v6a taking the place of of where and of 
whither, and €vOev of bev whence. 

b. roré pév . . . toré 5é is Synonymous with moré péev. . . more dé. 

c. ody (839 e) may be added for indefiniteness: drwooty in any way what- 
ever, drobevody from what place soever. moré is often used after interrogatives 
to give an intensive force, as in rls wore who in the world (as qui tandem) ; 
also with negatives, as in otrore never, odrumore never yet. Other negatives 
are ovdauod nowhere, ovdaun in no way, ovdauas in no manner. 


346 D. 1. Hom. has (Aeolic) wm in drs, drrére ; Hat. has « for the 7-forms, 
e.g. ko0, Kot, bkou, Kore, etc. Hdt. has évaira, évOedrev for évradda, évreibev (126 D.). 
2. Poetic are 16a for 100, 50 for of, Fuos when, 4 which way, where, etc. 


way 


NUMERALS 
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Interrogative : ‘ [Indefinite Relative 
Direct and oe fe Demonstrative Relative Specific or Indirect 
Indirect Cicie) Interrogative 
moo ow (€v0a) évodde, | ob} where brrov where- 
where ? somewhere| évradéa there | (€vOa where) | (ever) 
éxe? yonder 
mb0ev mobév from| (évdev) évOévde, | bbev whence 
whence ? some place| évredbev thence | (€vdev whence)| drdbev whence- 
Place éxeldev from (soever) 
yonder 
mot tot to (€v0a) évOdde, of whither bro. whither- 
whither? | some place| évrad0a thither | (€v0a whither)| (soever) 
éxetce thither 
wore moté some| Tore then bre when émrére when- 
when? time, ever (ever) 
Time myvika at (ryvika) \ at | Avixa at which} ornvixa at 
| 
what time? ryuxade +; that| time which time 
ae | time 
wy which | ri some | (77) THde, TadTy| % in which brn in which 
Way | way? how?| way, this way, thus | way, as way, as 
somehow 
ws how? | ras (Tas), (ds) Bde, | ds as, how érws how 
somehow | ovrw(s) thus, 
Manner 80, in this way 
éxelvws in that 


347. The numeral adjectives and corresponding adverbs are as 


follows: 


347 D. 1. For the cardinals 1-4, see 349 D. Hom. has, for 12, ddé5exa (for bfw- 
dexa), Suddexa, and dvoxaldexa (also generally poetic); 20, efkoo. and éelxoor; 
30, Tpujxovra ; 80, dyduxovra ; 90, éverjxorvra and évrjxovra ; 200 and 300, dunxéd- 
got, Tpinkdovor; 9000 and 10,000, évvedytror, Sexdytror (-xeckor ?). He has also 
the ordinals 3d, rplraros; 4th, rérparos; 7th, €Bdduaros; 8th, dydéaros; 9th, 
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Sien CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
L a els, pla, év one mpatos Jirst arat once 
2 BP 8vo two Sevtepos second Sis twice 
3 y Tpets, tpia three tplros third tpls thrice 
4 8 rérrapes, rértrapa TéTAPTOS, -n, -OV TETPAKLS 
(rércapes, Téroapa) 
5 é’orrévte TéLaTTOS TEVTAKLS 
6. Dhichewese éxTos €dxus 
Tema reerenré €BSopos émraxis 
8 1 ore dySo0s oKTaKis 
9 0 évéa évatos évakis 
10 U 8éka Sékatos, -n, -ov Sexdkts 
11 wa’ &Sexa évSéxatos evdexdxts 
12 PB’ 8é8exa SwSékaTos SwbexdKrs 
13 uy’ Tpets (tpia) kal Ska ~=—s tpitos Kal Séxaros TpEeLrkardexdKts 


(or tperKalSexa) 
14 8’ rérrapes (rértapa) kal rétraptos kal SékaTos rTerTaperkarSexdkts 


S€éxa 
15 ve’ revrexalSexa méeumrTos Kal S€kaTos evrekardexakis 
16 us’ éxkalSexa (for éEkalSexa exros kal SéxaTos éxkardekaKis 
103) 
17 ot’) értaxaldexa €BSopn0s kal Sékaros ewrakarSexdkts 
18 wn oKxtwKalSexa byS00s Kal S€karos Ox TwkatBexakts 
19 18’ évveaxalSexa évatos Kal SékarTos évveakKaroeK aks 
20k’ elkoot(v) ; elkootés, -4, -dv elkoodkts 
21 xa’ els Kal elkoor(v) or mp@tos kalelkootés elkoodkts Gat 
elkoot (Kal) els 
80 ’ tpiikovra TpLakooTdés TPLaKOVTaKis 
40 yp’ TerrapdKovra TETTAPAKOT TOS TETTAPAKOVTAKLS 
50 ov’ revthKovTa TEVTNKOT TOS TEVTNKOVTAKLS 
60 £€ é€rKovra enkoorés éEnkovrdkts 
70 o' éBSopqKovra €BSopnnKoorés EPSounkovrdakts 
80 mr oySoqKovra oySonKkorTds oySonkovrakts 


elvaros; 12th, Svwdéxaros ; 13th, rpio(rpew- ?)Kadéxaros; 20th, éecxoords ; and 
the Attic form of each. 

2. Hdt. has duvddexa (Suwdéxaros), recoepecxaldexa indeclinable (reaceperxardé- 
Katos), Tpihkovra (rpinkoords), Teccepdkorra, dydwKovTa, dinxbaroe (dinxocwoords), 
rpinxbcwot: for €varos he has etvaros, and so elvdis, elvaxdovot, elvaxioxiduor. 

8. Aeolic has réure for 5 (cp. Hom. reurdPodor five-pronged fork), gen. plur. 
néurwy inflected, as also déxwv, rercepaxdvrwy, etc.; for 1000, xéddo. Doric has, 
for 1, #s (87 D. 2); 4, réropes; 6, -ét; Tth, &Bdeuos; 12, duddexa ; 20, fixart, 
pelkate; 40, rerpwxovra (rerpwxoords); 200, etc., diaxarlo., etc. ; 1000, xnAlou and 
xetdlo. (37 D, 2); for Ist, rparos, 
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Sian CARDINAL ORDINAL ADVERB 
90 9’ évevfqKovTa évevnkooTés évevnkovTdkts 
100 pp’ é&karév éxaTooTds, -f, -dv éKQTOVTAKLS 
200 o Stakdcror, -av, -a StaKkorvogTdés Sidkootdkis 
300 or’) TptaKdovor TPLAKOT LOT TOS TPLAKOTLGKLS 
400 wv TetTpakdo.or TETPAKOTLOT TOS TETPAKOTLAKLS 
500 =’ Trevtakdotot TEVTAKOT LOT TOS TEVTAKOTLAKLS 
600 x’ éaxdoror éEaxortorTés é&axootakis 
700 wh’ éwrakdctor érTaKkor1orT6s émTaKootakts 
800 w' oKraxdoror oKTaKkooLorTés OKTakogLaKts 
900 1 évaxdotor évakoo10c Tés évakooaKis 
1,000 ,a xtAtor, -at, -a Xortés, -7, -dv XxtAranis 
2,000 ,B StoxtAror Sir xtAtorTés SiorxTArdkts 
8,000 jy tpt xtdtror TpLoXtALorTds TPLOXTALAKIS 
10,000 jb pUptot, -at, -a pUptortés pupraKis 
20,000 4x Stopdpror Sir pvpioetdés Stopvprakts 
100,000 ,p Sexaxtopdpror Sekaktrpuplor Tos Sexakiopuprdxis 


N.— Above 10,000 : dvo pipiddes 20,000, etc., uvpudkis mtpror, i.e. 10,000 x 10,000. 


348. Notation. —The system of alphabetic notation came into use after the 


second century B.c. 
tens, the third nine for hundreds (27 letters). 


The first nine letters stand for units, the second nine for 
In addition to the 24 letters of 


the alphabet, three obsolete signs are employed: ¢, a form identical with the 
late abbreviation for or, in place of the lost ¢ (3), once used for 6; ? (koppa), 
in the same order as Lat. qg, for 90 ; for 900, ™ sampi, probably for san, an old 
form of sigma, + pi. From 1 to 999 a stroke stands above the letter, for 1000’s 
the same signs are used but with the stroke below the letter (a! = 1, ;a = 1000). 
Only the last letter in any given series has the stroke above: pyv{! 157, va! 401, 
a7' 1910. a is sometimes used for 10,000; 8 for 20,000, etc. 

a. In the classical period the following system was used according to the 
inscriptions: |=1, IIl]=4, T (wére) = 5, [1 =6, A (déka) = 10, AA = 20, 
H (éxarév) = 100, HH = 200, X = 1000, M = 10,000,  (revrdxis déxa) = 50, 
[kX (mevrdxes xitdor + xtdvor) = 6000. 

b. For the numbers from 1 to 24 the letters, used in continuous succession, 
are frequently used to designate the books of the Iliad (A, B, I’, etc.) and of the 
Odyssey (a, B, y, etc.). 


349. The cardinals from 1 to 4 are declined as follows: 


349 D. Hom. has, for ula, Ya (ifs, ij, tav); for évl, ig; S00, dbw (undeclined) ; 
the adj. forms do and pl. dowéi regularly declined. For 4, réccapes, (Aeolic) 
mlovpes; Pind. has rérpacw, Hat. has dvo sometimes undeclined, also dua», 
Svotc.; réocepes, -a, Tecadpwv, Téscepor; Tecoepeckaldexa 14 undeclined, Aeolic 
dbeow 2; mécovpes, méovpa for 4. 
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one two three Sour 
Nom. els pla éy N. A. Sto tTpets = tpla TérTapes  Tér Tapa 
Gen. évéds pids évds G. D. Svoiv TpLav TeTTApwv 
Dat. @& pa et Tpiol(v) Tértapot(v) 
Acc. a play &y tpets = Tpla Tértapas Tértapa 


a. els is for év-s (cp. 245). The stem éy was originally ceu (Lat. semel, sim- 
plex, singuli), weak forms of which are d-rag, a-rods, from opy-7- (85b). pla 
stands for cu-ca. 

b. ovdé els, unde els not even one unite (with change in accent) to form the 
compounds ovdels, undels no one. These words are declined like els: thus, ovdels, 
ovdeula, ovdév, ovdevds, oldeuids, ovdervds, etc., and sometimes in the plural (no 
men, none or nobodies) ovdéves, ovdévwy, ovdéor, odévas. For emphasis the com- 
pounds may be divided, as ovdé els not one. A preposition or dy may separate 
the two parts, as odd dd yuas from not a single one, obd' dv évt ne uni quidem. 

C. mp&ros (primus) means the first among more than two, mpérepos (prior) 
the first of two. 

d. 6vo may be used with the gen. and dat. pl., as d¥0 urqvav of two months. 
dvoty occurs rarely with plurals: raiwly .. . dvotv D. 39. 382. dvetv for dvoty does 
not appear till about 300 B.c. 

e. dupw both, N. A. dudw, G. D. audoty (Lat. ambo). But both is more 
commonly daudérepor, -a, -a. 

f. For rérrapes, -pdxovra, etc., early Attic prose and tragedy have récaapes, etc. 

g. The first numeral is inflected in rpe?s kal déka 18, rérrapes kal déxa 14 
tpewkaldexa and Ionic reccepeckaldexa (very rare in Attic) are indeclinable. 


350. The cardinals from 5 to 199 are indeclinable; from 200 the 
cardinals, and all the ordinals from jirst on, are declined like dya60s. 


a. Compound numbers above 20 are expressed by placing the smaller num- 
ber first (with cat) or the larger number first (with or without ka‘). 


dvo Kal elkoa.(v) two and twenty deUrepos Kal elxoorbs 

elxoot Kal dto twenty and two, or etkocr dv0 twenty-two elkooros Kal SevTEpos 

555 — révre kal wevrjKovra Kal mevrakdc.o. OF mevrakbatoe (Kal) mevrjKovTa (Kal) 
WwevTE, 


b. For 21st, 31st, etc., els (for mp@ros) Kal elkoords (rpiaxocrds) is permissible, 
but otherwise the cardinal is rarely thus joined with the ordinal. 

c. Compounds of 10, 20, etc., with 8 and 9 are usually expressed by sub- 
traction with the participle of déw lack, as 18, 19, dvoty (évds) déovres elkoor. So 
vavol pas Seotoais Terrdpaxovra with 39 ships, dvotv déovra wevryKovra ery 
48 years; and with ordinals évds déov elxoordy éros the 19th year. The same 
method may be employed in other numbers than 8’s or 9's: emra drodéorres 
TpiaKbc tot, 1.e. 293. 

ad. An ordinal followed by éri 6éka denotes the day of the month from the 
13th to the 19th, as réumry éml déxa on the 15th. 
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351. With the collective words (996) 4 tmmos cavalry, 4 domls men with 
shields, numerals in -co. may appear even in the singular: diaxocia tmos 200 
horse T. 1. 62, domls wvpla cal rerpaxocla 10,400 horse X. A. 1. 7. 10. 


352. wuip.or, the greatest number expressed by a single word, means 10,000 ; 
piplor, countless, infinite. In the latter sense the singular may be used, as 
popla épnula infinite solitude P. L. 677 BE. 


353. Fractions are expressed in several ways: uous 4, 6 Aurovs TOD dprOyod 
half the number, ai juloea rv vedv half of the ships, 76 tyicv Tov orpatot half 
the army, huctaddavrov half a talent; rpla nuirddavra 14 talents, tpirov huluvaov 
21 minae; rpirnudprov 4, reumrnudpiov 4, éwlrpiros 14, émlmeumros 14, Trav wévte al 
d¥o wotpar 2. But when the numerator is less by one than the denominator, the 
genitive is omitted and only the article and pépyn are used: as 7d rpla pépy §, 
i.e. the three parts (scil. of four). 


354. Other classes of numeral words. 

a. Distributives proper, answering the question how many each? are wanting 
in Greek. Instead, dvd, ets, and card, with the accus., and compounds of ctv 
with, are used: kara dvo0 or cbvdvo two by two, two each (Lat. bini). The cardinals 
are often used alone, as dvdpl éxdoTw ddow mévre adpyvplov uvas singulis militibus 
dabo quinas argenti minas X. A. 1. 4. 138. 

b. Multiplicatives in -rdots -fold (from -roos, Lat. -plex), amrdods simple, 
dirdovs twofold, tpurdods threefold, rodkdatdots manifold. 

c. Proportionals in -r)acws: durddows twice as great or (plur.) as many, 
moddkat dows many times as great (many). 

d. dirrés means double, rpirrés treble (from dcx-t0s, Tprx-vos 112). 

N. — Multiplication. — Adverbs answering the question how many times? are 
used in multiplication : ra dls révre déxa éorly twice five are ten. See also 347 N. 

e. Abstract and Collective Numbers in -ds (gen. -dé-0s), all feminine: évds 
or povds the number one, unity, monad, dvds the number two, duality, tpids 
trinity, triad, dexas decad, decade, elkds, éxarovrds, xthids, wipids myriad, éxarov 
pupiddes @ million. Also in -vs: rpirrvs (-vos) the third of a tribe (properly the 
number three), rerpaxts. 

f. Adjectives in -aios, answering the question on what day? Sevrepaios (or TR 
devrepala) drAdOe he departed on the second day. 

g. Adverbs of Division. —povaxy singly, in one way only, dtxa, dixh in two 
parts, doubly, Tpixt, Térpaxa, etc., roAaxy in many ways, TavTaxy in every way. 


VERBS 


INFLECTION: PRELIMINARY REMARKS (355-380) 


355. The Greek verb shows distinctions of voice, mood, verbal 
noun, tense, number, and person. 


354 D. Hdt. has difds (from dcx 6-ws), rpiéds for durrés, rperrés; also -rAnovwos 
and -gacis. Hom. has diya and diy 6d, rplxa and rpix 6d; TpirdF, TeTpaTA. 
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356. Voices. — There are three voices: active, middle, and passive. 


a. The middle usually denotes that the subject acts on himself or for him- 
self, as Aovouar wash myself, dutvoua defend myself (lit. ward off for myself ). 

b. The passive borrows all its forms, except the future and aorist, from the 
middle. 

c. Deponent verbs have an active meaning but only middle (or middle and 
passive) forms. If its aorist has the middle form, a deponent is called a mid- 
dle deponent (xapifoua gratify, éxapirdunv); if its aorist has the passive form, 
a deponent is called a passive deponent (évipudoua reflect on, évebduhOny). 
Deponents usually prefer the passive to the middle forms of the aorist. 


357. Moods. — Four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, optative, 
imperative, are called finite, because the person is defined by the end- 
ing (366). The infinitive, strictly a verbal noun (358), is sometimes 
classed as a mood. 


358. Verbal Nouns. — Verbal forms that share certain properties 
of nouns are called verbal nouns. There are two kinds of verbal 
nouns. 


1. Substantival: the infinitive. 


N.— The infinitive is properly a case form (chiefly dative, rarely locative), 
herein being like a substantive. 


2. Adjectival (inflected like adjectives): 
a. Participles: active, middle, and passive. 
b. Verbal adjectives: 
In -rés, denoting possibility, as iAnrds lovable, or with the 
force of a perfect passive participle, as yparrds written. 
In -réos, denoting necessity, as yparréos that must be written. 


359. Tenses. — There are seven tenses in the indicative: present, 
imperfect, future, aorist, perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect. 
The future perfect commonly has a passive force, but it may be 
active or middle in meaning (see 581). 

The subjunctive has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. | 

The optative and infinitive have five tenses: present, future, aorist, 
perfect, and future perfect. 

The imperative has three tenses: present, aorist, and perfect. 


360. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — There are two classes of 
tenses in the indicative: (1) Primary (or Principal) tenses, the pres- 
ent and perfect expressing present time, the future and future per- 
fect expressing future time; (2) Secondary (or Historical) tenses, 
the imperfect, pluperfect, and aorist expressing past time. The 
secondary tenses have an augment (428) prefixed. 


359 D. Hom. does not use the future or future perfect in the optative. 
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361. Second Aorists, etc.— Some verbs have tenses called second 
aorists (active, middle, and passive), second perfects and pluperfects 
(active only), and second futures (passive). The meaning of these 
tenses ordinarily corresponds to that of the jirst aorist, etc.; but 
when a verb has both forms in any tense (which is rarely the case), 
the two forms usually differ in meaning. Sometimes one form 1s 
poetical, the other used in prose. 


362. No single Greek verb shows all the tenses mentioned in 
859 and 361; and the paradigms are therefore taken from differ- 
ent verbs. 


363. Number.— There are three numbers: the singular, dual, and 
plural. 


364. Person.— There are three persons (first, second, and third) 
in the indicative, subjunctive, and optative. The imperative has 
only the second and third persons. 

a. Except in a few cases in poetry (465 c) the first person plural is used for 
the first person dual. 


365. Inflection. — The inflection of a verb consists in the addition 
of certain endings to the different stems. 


366. Endings.— The endings in the finite moods (357) show 
whether the subject is first, second, or third person; and indicate 
number and voice. See 462 ff. 

a. The middle has a different set of endings from the active. The passive 
has the endings of the middle except in the aorist, which has the active endings. 

b. The indicative has two sets of endings in the active and in the middle: 
one for primary tenses, the other for secondary tenses. 

c. The subjunctive uses the same endings as the primary tenses of the indica- 
tive ; the optative uses the same as those of the secondary tenses, 


STEMS 


367. A Greek verb has two kinds of stems: (1) the tense-stem, to 
which the endings are attached, and (2) a common verb-stem 
(also called theme) from which all the tense-stems are derived. 
The tense-stem is usually made from the verb-stem by prefixing 
a reduplication-syllable (439), and by affixing signs for mood (457, 
459) and tense (455). A tense-stem may be identical with a verb- 
stem. : 


368. The Tense-stems.—The tenses fall into nine classes called 
tense-systems. Each tense-system has its own separate tense-stem. 
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SYSTEMS. TENSES. 
I. Present, including present and imperfect. 
Il. Future, * Suture active and middle. 
Ill. First aorist, bE Jirst aorist active and middle. 
IV. Second aorist, ‘ second aorist active and middle. 


V. First perfect, a Jirst perfect, first pluperfect, and fut. perf., active. 
VI. Second perfect, ‘ second perfect and second pluperfect active. 
VII. Perfect middle, ‘ perfect and pluperfect middle (pass.), future perfect. 
VIII. First passive, He Jirst aorist and jirst future passive. 
IX. Second passive, ‘ second aorist and second future passive. 


The tense-stems are explained in detail in 497-597. 

a. Since few verbs have both the jirst and second form of the same tense 
(861), most verbs have only six of these nine systems ; many verbs do not even 
have six. Scarcely any verb shows all nine systems. 

b. There are also secondary tense-stems for the future passive, the plu- 
perfect, and the future perfect. 

c. The tense-stems assume separate forms in the different moods. 


369. The principal parts of a verb are the first person singular 
indicative of the tense-systems occurring in it. These are generally 
six: the present, future, first aorist, first (or second) perfect active, 
the perfect middle, and the first (or second) aorist passive. The 
future middle is given if there is no future active. The second 
aorist (active or middle) is added if it occurs. Thus: 

Aiw loose, Aigw, EAVoa, AEAUKA, AeAvpaL, EAVONV. 

Aeizw leave, relipw, A€Aoura, AeAetppar, EAe’POnv, 2 aor. edurov. 

ypapw write, ypayw, eypaa, yéypada, yéypappat, 2 aor. pass. éypadyv. 

oxorTw jeer, cxapopat, erxwpa, eoxohOnv. 

370. The principal parts of deponent verbs (356 c) are the present, 
future, perfect, and aorist indicative. Both first and second aorists 
are given if they occur. 

BovrAopat wish, Bovdrjcopat, BeBotrAnpat, ¢Bovdnnv (passive deponent). 
yiyvouat become, yevnoopar, yeyevnpat, 2 aor. éyevounv (middle deponent). 
epyalopar work, épyacvopat, cipyardyny, eipyarpa, eipyacOnv. 

371. Verb-stem (or Theme). — The tense-stems are made from one 
fundamental stem called the verb-stem (or theme). 

This verb-stem may be a root (198) as in ri-w honour, or a root to which a 
derivative suffix has been appended, as in 7i-ud-w honour. 


372. A verb forming its tense-stems directly from a root is called 
a primitive verb. A denominative verb forms its tense-stems from a 
longer verb-stem, originally a noun-stem; as dovAdw enslave from 
SotAos slave. Verbs in ps (879), and verbs in w of two syllables 
(in the present indicative active, as A€y-w speak) or of three syllables 
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(in the middle, as déxopar receive) are generally primitive. Others 
are denominative. 

373. The verb-stem may show numerous modifications in form. 

Thus, corresponding to the gradations in sing, sang, sung (35), the vero 
Nelr-w leave shows the stems Aeu-, Aour- (2 perf. Aé-Aouw-a), New- (2 aor. &-Nem-0-y) ; 
the verb ¢evy-w flee shows gevy- and gvy- (2 aor. @-puy-o-v). In pyyvuue break we 
find the three stems pny, pwy (2 perf. Zppwya), pay (2 aor. pass. éppdynv). oTédAd-w 
send has the stems ore\- and orad- (perf. @-orad-xa, 2 fut. pass. crad-7joouar). 

a. When the fundamental stem shows modifications, it is customary for 
convenience to call its shorter (or shortest) form the verb-stem, and to derive 
the other forms from it. The student must, however, beware of assuming that 
the short forms are older than the other forms. 


374. The verb-stem may also show modifications in quantity, as 
present Av-w loose, perfect AEAV-Ka. 

N.— Various causes produce this variation. tw has t from analogy to 
dt-cw, €-hv-ca where the verb-stem dv has been regularly lengthened (534, 548). - 
For Attic ¢0dvw anticipate Hom. has ¢@avw for dbavew (28, 147 D.). 


375. w Inflection and yw. Inflection. — There are two slightly dif- 
ferent methods of inflecting verbs, the first according to the common, 
the second according to the p. system. The names w-verbs and pu 
verbs (a small class) refer to the ending of the first person singular 
active of the present tense indicative only: Av-w loose, r/Oy-ps place. 


a. In the w inflection the tense-stem ends in the thematic vowel. To this 
form belong all futures, and the presents, imperfects, and second aorists showing 
the thematic vowel. 


376. According to the ending of the verb-stem, w-verbs are termed : 


1. Vowel (or pure) verbs: 

a. Not contracted: those that end in v or t, as Ad-w loose, radev-w 
educate, xpt-w anoint. Such verbs retain the final vowel 
of the stem unchanged in all their forms. 

b. Contracted: those that end in a, «, 0, as tivo honour from 
Tipd-w, rod make from rorée-w, dynAG manifest from dyd0-w. 

2. Consonant verbs, as: 
Liquid or nasal verbs: 8é€p-w flay, pév-w remain. 
Verbs ending in a stop (or mute), as dy-w lead, re6-w persuade. 


N.— Verbs ending in a stop consonant are called labial, dental, or palatal 
verbs. Consonant verbs do not retain the final consonant of the stem un- 
changed in all their forms. The final consonant may be assimilated to a fol- 
lowing consonant, or may form with it a double consonant. 


377. Thematic Vowel. — Some tense-stems end in a vowel which 
varies between 0 and « (or w and 7) in certain forms. This is called 
the thematic (or variable) vowel. Thus Ato-pev dde-re, Abw-pev Ady-TE, 
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Avoopev ddoere. The thematic vowel is written °/. or “/y, as dv°/,- 
ypap/n. See 456. : i * 


378. o is used before p or v in the indicative, and in the optative, 
» before » or v in the subjunctive, elsewhere e is used in the indica- 
tive (m in the subjunctive). 


379. In the px inflection no thematic vowel is employed, and the 
endings are attached directly to the tense-stem. The ww form is used 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist. In the other 
tenses, verbs in pe generally show the same inflection as w-verbs. 
For further explanation of the w and the su inflection see 602 ff., 717 ff. 


380. Meanings of the Tenses and Moods.—In the synopsis (382) 
meanings are given wherever these are not dependent on the use of 
the various forms in the sentence. The meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative forms and the difference between the tenses can be 
learned satisfactorily only from the syntax. Some of these meanings 
may here be given: 

a. Subjunctive: Adwuey or Adcwuer let us loose, (éav) Mbw or bow (if) I loose, 
(iva) ypdg@w (that) I may write. 

b. Optative: (ete) Ado or Adoayuu (Would) that I may loose! (el) dvopev 
or Nicaumev (if) we should loose. 


381. CONJUGATION: LIST OF PARADIGMS 


I. Verbs in a: 
A. Vowel verbs not contracted : 
Synopsis and conjugation of Avw (pp. 112-118). 
Second aorist (active and middle) of Aew (p. 119). 
Second perfect and pluperfect (active) of Aeio. 
B. Vowel verbs contracted : : 
Present and imperfect of ripdw, rovgw, dyA0w (pp. 120-128). 
C. Consonant verbs: 
Liquid and nasal verbs: future and first aorist (active and 
middle), second aorist and second future passive of daivw 
(pp. 128-129). 
Labial, dental, and palatal verbs: perfect and pluperfect, 
middle (passive) of Aczw, ypadw, eiOw, mpatto, eeyxo 
(p. 130). Perfect of the liquid verbs dyyé\Aw, gaivw; and 
perfect of rede (p. 131). 
II. Verbs in p. 
A. Present, imperfect, and 2 aorist of riOnus, tornms, didwpe 
(pp. 135 ff.). 
Second aorist middle of émpidynv.(p. 138). 
B. Present and imperfect of deccvipe (p. 140). 
Second aorist: édvv (p. 140). 
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382. 


ACTIVE: 
Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


MIDDLE: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


PASSIVE: 


Indic. 


Subj. 
Opt. 


Imper. 


Infin. 


Part. 


Verbal adjectives : 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


I. PRESENT SYSTEM 
Present and Imperfect 


vw J loose or am 
loosing 
é\vov I was loos- 
ing 
Vo 
Avouwe 
Ade loose 
Avew to loose 


Avwv loosing 


A¥opar I loose (for 
myself ) 
eLvopnv I was 
loosing (for 
myself ) 
Avopar 
AVolunyv 
A¥vov loose (for thy- 
self ) 
Aver Oar to loose (for 
one’s self ) 


AVspevos loosing (for 
one’s self) 


A¥opar Tam ; 
eEVopnv (being) 
I was } Yeosed 


Like Middle 


es “ce 
66 66 


66 73 


ce oe 


[382 


CONJUGATION 


I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


Il. FUTURE SYSTEM 
Future 


Atow I shall loose 


ABoroupe 
doe to be about to 


loose 
Aicwv about to loose 


Avoopar T shall loose 


( for myself ) 


AVoolpny 
Aver Oar to be about to 
loose (for one’s self) 


Aicdpevos about to 
loose (for one’s self) 


SYNOPSIS OF 


Ill. FIRST AORIST SYSTEM 


1 Aorist 


értoa I loosed 


dow 

AVoratpe 

Adcov loose 

Adcat to loose or to 
have loosed 

AVoas having loosed 


&vodpunv I loosed (for 
myself ) 


AVowpar 

ANicalpny 

Adora loose (for thy- 
self) 

AvoacGar to loose or to 
have loosed (for 
one’s self) 

AVodpevos having 
loosed (for one’s self) 


VIII FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM 


1 Future 


AvOfAcopat J shall be 
loosed 


Aveqcolpny 


1 Aorist 


EvOnv I was loosed 


AvdS (for Avdéw) 
Avdetqv 
ALOnti be loosed 


AvOArer Gar to be about AvdAvar to be loosed or 


to be loosed 
AvOyjodpevos about to 
be loosed 


{ dAurés that may be loosed, loosed 
| Auréos that must be loosed, (requiring) to be loosed 


to have been loosed 
AvOels having been 
loosed 
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OF Q-VERBS:;: 
NOT CONTRACTED 
A¥w (AY, AD) loose 


Vv. FIRST PERFECT 8YSTEM VII. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 
1 Perfect and Pluperfect Active 


AéAt\uKa I have loosed 
eddy J had loosed 


AeAUKaS @ OF AeAdKO 
AeAvKas env Or AeADKOLpL 
AeAvKas to Or or [A€AvKeE] } 
AeAvKévar to have loosed 


AeAvKads having loosed 
Perfect and Pluperfect Middle 
AAvpar TJ have loosed (for myself) 


éXeAdpnv I had loosed (for mysely) 
Aedupévos @ 
Aedvupévos elny 
Aveo (712, 714) 


AeAto Gar to have loosed (for one’s self) 


Aehupévos having loosed (for one’s self) 


Perfect and Pluperfect Passive Future Perfect Passive 
MAvpat I have { been AeAvoopar I shall have 
Aeadtpnv I had | loosed been loosed 

Like Middle 
6é OG Aeddoolpny 
74 oe 
6&6 6 Aedtoec Oar 
ae ce AeATodpevos 


a a Se ee eee 


1 The simple forms of the perfect imperative active of \éw probably never 
occur in classical Greek (697), but are included to show the inflection. 
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383. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


dae} 
SOS CO OAS be 


go go ko 


Co NS 


~ 


go bo 


SONI i OS) CAST 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS [383 


I. (A) VOWEL VERBS: 


1. AcTivs 

Present Imperfect Future 
vo éXtov Ncw 
Nets édves AVoets 
Ader eXve Nvoer 
Averov éXverov AdoeTov 
Uerov everqv AUoerov 
AVopev AVopev voopev 
Vere edtere oer 
AVovet é\tov ; AIoovee 
vo 
igs 
Ady 
AVnTov 
AUnrov 
Adopev 
Ure 
MVoct 

ot 
AVousL ABooupe 
NVots Uoots 
A¥ou A¥orot 
AVoutov AVoourov 
AVolrHV NUcolrhy 
Avoupev Booey 
AVoure AUoouTe 
AVouev Avoouev 
Ade 
Avera 
A¥erov 
AvéTov 
Avere 
AU6vTweV 
Ave A¥oewv 

4 

Miwv, AVoura, Nicwv, Aiocovea 


Adov (305) Adoov (305) 
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NOT CONTRACTED 
Voice OF Avo 

1 Aorist 
toa 
eXtoas 
eADoe 


4 
&X\Voatov 


Inv. S. 


io arnv 
<£ 
eLUoapev 
F 4 
. ioare 


go PH go bo go ho pe 


. eAtoay 


Sug. S. 1. 
2. Adoys 
3. Voy 


ake 
tow 


i) 
bo 


Crake Ie 


Atonrov 
Avonrov 
NYowpev 
Avonre 
. Mowor 


Ort. AVoraupe 
A¥oats, Adoceas (668) 


A¥oar, Adoee (668) 
A¥oattov 
Adoalryyv 
AVoatpev 


ioate 
. AVoavev, AUoevav (668) 


COON Sos con nr 


Adoov 


Imp. S. 


Uc date 


ae 
AVoatov 
Nicatev 


doare 
AIocdvrwv 


a 
go bo go 


INF. Atoar 


— a 
icds, \voaca, 


Atoav (306) 


Part, 


VOWEL VERBS: ACTIVE OF dtw 


1 Perfect 


AAvka 
AA vkas 
AAvke 


AeAtKaTov 
AeAdKaTov 


AeAvKapev 


AeAtKare 
AeAVKACL 


AeAvKas & (691) or 
AeAvKaS Ts 
AeAvKas 

AeAvKSTeE TOV 
AeAvKOTE TOV 
AeAuKOTES Opev 
AeAvKSTES WTE 
AeAUKOTES OL 


AeAuKas elnv (694) or 
AedvKas elns 
AeAvKas ely 
AeAvKOTe elnTov, elrov 
AeAvKOTe elATH, elryv 


AeAvKOTes elnpev, elpev 
AeAvKores elnre, elre 
AeAvKores elyoav, elev 


AeAvKas to. (697) or 
AeAvKas ErTw 


AeAuKOTE ErToV 
AeAvKTE Ectrwv 


AeduKdtes eoré 
AeAuKOTES OVTWV 


AeAvKéevat 


AeAvKwS, AcAvKViA, 
AeAvKds (309) 
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1 Pluperfect 
DedKy 
éXedKys 
eed dKer(v) 


éX\eAbKeTov 


éXedukérgyv 
€LeAdKewev 
edbxere 


éX\eAvKeray 


Aedixw (692) | 
AeAtKyYsS 
eddKy 
AeAdKynTov 
AeADKHTOV 


AeAVK@LEV 
AeAinyre 
Addkocrt 
AeAvKoumL, -olqv 
Aedvkors, -olns 
AeAVKoL, -oly 
AeA DKOLTOV 
AeAvKolTHYV 


AAdKoupEV 
AeAVKOUTE 
AeAVKOLEV 


[A&Avke (697) 
AeAvKEeTO 


AeAUKETOV 
AeAvKEeTOV 


AeAVKeTE ] 
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2. Mippie! 


Present Imperfect Future 
InpicaTivE. S. 1. Avopar €DSpyy Aicopar 
2. A¥y, Aver (628) dou AVoy, Avoet (628) 
38. Averar eXvero ABoerar 
D. 2. AVerbov ever Pov AvoreoBov 
3. Aver Sov véc Onv Avoer Sov 
P. 1. Avopeba Avdpe8a NUodpeba 
2. AverGe ever be Avoec Ge 
8. A¥vovrar edovro A¥coovrat 
Supsunctive. S. 1. Atvopar 
2. AV 
3. AVyTaL 
D. 2. A¥noPov 
3. A¥ynobov 
P. 1. AVopeba 
2. ABnoGe 
3. ASovrar 
OPTaTIVE. S. 1. Atoltpny ADcoluny - 
2. A¥ovo AbcoLo 
3. Potro AUcotro 
D. 2. AVourbov voor ov 
3. AtVolcOnv hicolcbnv 
P. 1. AdVolpeba AVooipela 
2. Avo be Aro be 
3 dAvowro ABcoivTo 
IMPERATIVE. S. 2. d¥ov 
3... Wer Bw 
D. 2. A¥erOov 
3. Avérbav 
P. 2. AveorGe 
3. AvérBav 
INFINITIVE. Aer Bar AUoer Bar 
PaRTICIPLE. AVdpevos, AVopévn, AUodpevos, -n, 
AVSpevov (287) -ov (287) 


1 \éw in the middle usually means to release for one’s self, get some one set 
Free, hence to ransom, redeem, deliver. 


383] 


aie 
Voicr oF vw 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE, 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE, 


S. 


VOWEL VERBS: 


1 Aorist 
hicdpynyv 
ddcw 
Xtcaro 
dicacbov 
hicdcbyv 
Xicdpcba 
XdAtoacbe 


r 
XNvcavro 


CONS ee eae pes 


AVowpar 
eae 


Zz 
AVonTar 


Noe 


rm 


Avonobov 
htdcnobov 
hdc ope8a 
dona be 

h¥cwvrar 


eS 


_ 


AToalyny 
Aborato 
AVoarto 
Adcatcbov 
. Noalebnv 
dicalpda 
voacbe 
hbicatvro 


got go 


Soe 


doar 
Adcdcbw 
bcacbov 
dcdcbwv 
hbcacbe 


. todo bwv 


bcacbar 


ADodpevos, ~n, -oVv 
(287) 


MIDDLE OF dtiw 


Perfect 


AAvpar 
AAvear 
Avtar 


Ava bov 
AAvobov 


AAtpec0a 
Avo Ge 
AArvvTar 


hedvpévos & (599 f) 


AeAupévos 1s 
AeAvpévos 7 
AeAvpévw FOV 
AeAvpévw Hrov 
AeAvpEvolr Gpev 


AeAupévor Are 
AeAvpévor doe 


Aedupévos elnv (599 f) 


AAvpévos elns 
AAvpévos ely 
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Pluperfect 
ehopnv 
éehécvoro 
é\éuT0 


éhvabov 
eedAtoOny 
Adrtpela 
hrvo be 
ehéuvre 


Aehupévw elqrov or elrov 
AerAvpéva eljrny or eltyv 


AeAvpévor elqpev Or elpev 
AeAvpévor elyre or etre 
AeAvpévor elnoay or elev 


Aveo (599 g) 
AerdioOw (712) 


AAva Gov 
AeAbo Bwv 


evo Ge 
AaAtocbwv 


AcAvo Oar 


AeAvpEévos, -7, -ov 
(287) 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


OPTATIVE. 


IMPERATIVE. 


INFINITIVE. 


PARTICIPLE. 


One why oC 


no 


Cel Sai LS ROS) 5 


Nh wm gr 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


fa 
8. Passive VoIcrE oF Avo 


Future Perfect 


. AeAVoropar 
. AeAtoy, AcAvorer 
. Aedtoerar 


. AeADTErOov 
. AeAVoer Pov 


. AeAtodspe8a 
. AerAtorec Oe 


~s 
. AeAVoovTat 


Addcol pny 
NeAToov0 
eAVooLTO 


e'4 
AcAVc oie bov 


. Addootobnv 


. Addoolpela 
. Aed¥corbe 


ae 
AeAVOOLWTO 


Aedvoer Oar 


AeAVTSpeEvos, 
-n, -ov (287) 


1 Aorist 
eXvOnv 
€XbOns 
€AUOH 
€LvOnrov 
v0qtHv 
eXdOnpev 
eXvOnre 
AvOnoav 


Av0d 
Avdqs 
Av07q 
AvOATov 
AvofTov 


Avddpev 
Avo Are 
Avldor 


Avdelnv 
Avvelns 
Avdelyn 


Avsetrov or Avbeinrov 


AvGeirny or AvOerhTHy 


Avoetpev or AvOeinpev 
AvGetre Or AvOelnTe 
AvGetev or AvOelqoav 


ADO Te 
AvoATo 


AVEnTov 
AvoAT@V 


AVOnTe 
Avvévrav 


AvOFvar 


AvBeis, AvOeica, 


Avdév (307) 
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1 Future 


AvofAcTopar 
AvoHoy, Avdjoe 
AvoqATeTAL 


Avojoer Pov 
AvdjAorer Pov 


Avoyodpela 
AvOAceo Oe 
AvoyrovTar 


Avoycolpnv 
AvoAroL0 
AvoAcovTo 


AvoAco.s Pov 
AvdyoolcOnv 


Avdyoolpeba 
Avdjoorw Ge 
AvoAToLWTO 


AvOfqoer bar 


Ave joSpevos, 
-n, -ov (287) 


384] 


Q-VERBS : 


SECOND AORIST, SECOND PERFECT 
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384, As examples of the second aorist and second perfect systems 
(368), the second aorist active and middle and the second perfect and 
pluperfect active of Aeizw leave are here given. 


Inp. S. 
iD). 
ye 

Susu. S. 
Ds 
Bs 

Orr. S. 
iDY 
188 

Imp. S. 
D. 
rE: 

Inr. 

Part, 


SEO st Ce RO C0, Be ee 


g2 Opt go to go bo 


bo Cobh et 


COB LORE CORES SOO E DS ae Coho ag co 


€Xutrov 
€Autres 
éXutre 


éXltrerov 
Xurrérgy 
é\ (rropev 
éX (rere 
éXutrov 


Altre 
Alarys 
Alrq 
AlrjTov 
Aimnrov 
Abrropev 
Alanre 
Alract 


Altroupt 
Altrous 
Abttrou 
Xttroitov 
Auroityy 


Alrroupev 
Alrroure 
Altrovev 


Altre 
Auréro 


Altretov 
Aurérov 


Alrere 
Aurévrav 


Auretv 


Aurdv, Avrod- Auwdpevos, AeAoumds, -via, -ds (309) 
oa, Aurév 


(805 a) 


2 Aorist Active 2 Aorist Middle 


€Xurropnv 
€\ (rrov 
éXitreto 

éX\ (treo ov 
&uréo nv 
éXuTrépe8a 
éXlrrecBe 


é€Xlrrovto 


Altropar 
Abry 
Alarnrar 
Atrnobov 
Alaynobov 
Aure})peba 
AlaynoGe 
Altrevrar 


Aurroluny 
Xltroto 
Alrrouro 
AbrroicBov 
AutrolcOnv 
Autrolpeba 
Alrrovc be 
AlrrowwTo 


Avro} 
Auréc Ow 


Altrec Bov 
Aurréc Bov 


Alrreo Oe 
Aurécbwov 


Auréc Bar 


-7), -ov 


(287) 


2 Perfect 


éXourra, 
AéAoutras 
AéroutTre 


AeAoltrarov 
AeAolratov 
AeAoltrapev 
AeAoltrate 
AeAolract 


AeAouTras @ (599 c) or 
Aeourras Ts 

Aeoutras 7 

AeAourrdre Hrov 
AeouTrére Hrov 
Aeoutrores Opev 
AeAoumores ITE 
AeAouTores Oot 


AeAourras elnv (599 c) or 


AeAovtras el'ys 

AeAoutras ely 

AeAourrore elnrov, elrov 
AeAourréte elnTyy, eltHv 
AeAourrores elnpev, elpev 
AeAoutrdres elnre, elre 
AeAoutrétes elnoay, elev 


AeAourrévar 


2 Pluperfect 
€XeAo lary 
&eXolarns 
éhedolrrer(v) 


 €\eXolarerov 


éXeourrér ny 
éXeXolrrepev 


€\eXoltrere 


éXeAOltrecav 


Aedoitra (692) 
Aedolarys 
Aedolary 
AeAolryTov 
Aedolrynrov 
AeAoltr@pev 
AeAolarnre 
Aedolract 


AeAoltroupe (695) 


AeXoltrois 
AeAolrrou 
AeAoltroitov 
AeAoutrolt hy 
AeAoltroipev 
AeAolrroute 
AeAoltrovev 
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I. (B) VOWEL VERBS: CONTRACTED VERBS 


385. Verbs in. -aw, -ew, -ow are contracted only in the present and 
imperfect. The principles of contraction are explained in 49-55. 
tind (ripa-) honour, rovew (zrote-) make, and dyrASw (dnAo-) manifest are 
thus inflected in the present and imperfect of the active, middle and 
passive. 


ACTIVE 


“RESENT INDICATIVE 


S. 1. (ttudw) TULe (rovéw) TOL (ér\bw) SHAD 
2. (riudes)  Tipds (modes) —-Trovets (dnAdes)  SnAots 
3. (ripder) Tig (rotéer) Trovet (dnAdec) SyAot 

D, 2. (ripderov) tiparov (moiéerov) trovetrov (SnAbeTov) SyAotrov 
3. (Tiuderov) Tiparov (motéerov) rovetrov (dnAderov) Sndrotrov 

P. 1. (riudouev) Tipadpev (rovéouev) Trovodpev (dnddouev) SndrAodpev 
2. (Tiudere) Tipare (movéere)  Trovetre (dnrdere)  Sndrodre 
3. (riudovet) Tipacr (movéover) trovotet (6nAdover) Snrotor 

IMPERFECT 

S. 1. (értuaov) — értpov (éroleov)  érrolovv (257d00v) — BHAOvY 
2. (értuaes)  értptis (érolees)  érrolets (é5j does) —-€SFjAOUS 
3. (értuae) értpa (érolee) érrolet (257\oe) éSqAov 

D. 2. (ériuderov) ériparov (émo.éerov) étrovetrov (é5ndbeTov) éSndodTOV 
3. (ériuaérny) ériparny (éroeérny) érovelrny (é6ndoérny) eSnrAobTHY 

P. 1. (éripdoper) értpapev (érotéowev) érrovodpev (é5nAbopev) eyrotpev 
2. (ériudere) évipare (émoiere) érrovetre (é5nrbere) eSnrodre 
3. (értuaov)  értpov (éroleov)  érrolouv (254#r00v) =: ESHAOVY 

PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 

S. 1. (rind) Tipe (trovéw) TOO (dyd6w) Sndr@ 
2. (riwdps) TiLds (rotégs) TOUTS (Snddys) BnAots 
3. (Tiwdn) TiILG (racé) Tro] (dndby) SyAot 

D. 2. (rtudnrov) riparov (roénroy) Trovtjrov (Snrbnrov) Sydr@rov 
3. (Tiudnrov) Tiparov (rroiénrov) roufjrov (SnAdnTov) SyAGTOv 

P. 1. (tiudwpuev) tipdpev (roéwpev) Trovdyev (Snrdwuev)  SyHrOmwev 
2. (tTiudnre) Tipare (movénre)  rovtre (Sndénre)  SnrOTeE 
3. (Tindwot) Tipdot (trotéwor) trovor (Snr\bwar) SnrA@or 
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AcTIVE — Concluded 


PRESENT OPTATIVE (see 393) 


Sai. (rinaotgy) Tipgnv  (roveolnv) —trovolnv (Snroolmv)  SmAolyv 
2. (rinaolys) TiLwys (moveolns) — trovolns (ddoolms) — SmAolns 
3. (Ttaoln) TILen (sroveoln) trovoln (dmooln) Syroly 

Dez: (rinaolyroy) Tingntov (aoveolnrov) mo.olnrov (SmAoolnrov) Sndrolnrov 
8. (Tiuaojtny) TinwArny (moteornT ny) mrotourny (Sndooujr nv) Sndoinrny 

ee Wt (inaolnitey) Tiugyuer (aroveolnuev) trovolnuev (SmrAoolnuev) Sndrolnwev 
2. (rizaolare) TimgyreE (roeolnre)  motolnre (Snroolnre)  Sndolnre 
3. (Tinaolncay) ripgyoav (moeolncav) rovolncav  (dndoolncav) Sydrolnoav 

/ or or or 

Duele (rindouus) Ti ue (rovéoupur) ToOLocput (nAborur) Snore 
2. (rivdois) TiL@s (moréors) mowots (dyéors) Sn dots 
3. (rtudor) TIL (mroréor) qotoc (67 d60e) Snot 

D. 2. (rindorov) § tip@rov (moéorrov) movotrov (dndédo:Tov) SnAotrov 
3. (riwaolrny) Tipernvy (oeolrny) movolrny (dydoolrnv) Sndolryv 

P. 1. (riudomev) Ttipgpev (sroréouuev) trovotpev (SyAdomuev)  Sydotpev 
2. (riudore) TiL@te (roéorre)  —- Trovotre (dnAdorre)  — SmAotre 
3. (rivdouer) Tipgev (movéorev) TroLotev (Sndborev) SnAotev 

PRESENT IMPERATIVE 

S. 2. (riuae) Tipe (rolee) mole (87o0e) SfAov 
3. (Tiwaérw) tipdtw (mouérw)  rrovelrw (dndoérw)  — SnAobTw 

D. 2. (riuderov)  tipdrov (moerov) movetrov (dnddeTov)  Sndotrov 
3. (rinaérwv) ripdtwv .(roeérwv) movelrwv (Sndoérwv) Sydovrov 

P. 2. (riudere) Tipare (motéere) arovet TE (dndébere) Sndodre 
3. (rysabytwv) Tipdvtav (moebvrwy) movotvtwy (dndodvTwv) SnAodvtwyv 


PRESENT INFINITIVE 

(Tipdery) Tipav (rovéewy) qrovety (dnrbev) SyAodv 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

(ripdwv) TIpay (row) TrOLey (dndbwr) Snrav 


For the inflection of contracted participles, see 310. For the infinitive, see 
469 a. 

Attic prose always, and Attic poetry usually, use the contracted forms. 

N. 1. — The open forms of verbs in -aw are sometimes found in Homer. Verbs 
in -ew often show the uncontracted forms in Homer; in Herodotus contraction 
properly takes place except before o and w. Verbs in -ow never appear in their 


uncontracted forms in any author. 
N. 2. — rovéw sometimes loses its « (48) except before o sounds. 
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MIppLE AND PASSIVE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 
S. 1. (riudouar) TipGpar (modouar)  movotpar (dyAdouar)  Syrodpar 
2. (rimay, Tider) Tig (mocén, order) Trovg, trovet (SyAdy, Sy Ader) SHAOt 
3. (rtuderac) Tiparat  (moderar)  moretrar  (dyAderTar) SnAotrar 
D. 2. (riudesbov)  tipdcbov (roderGov) moretrBov (Syddechov) Syroto ov 
3. (riudesOov)  tipdcbov (roecdov) moretobov (dndAberGov)  Sndotcbov 
P. 1. (rivadueda) TipdpeOa (rovedueda) morovpeDa (SyAoducha)  SyArovpeba 
2. (riuder de) Tipaobe (oecbe)  moretobe  (dydAderde) Snrodo Ge 
3. (riudovrar) Tip@vTat (aodovrar) morodvrat (dyddorvrar)  Sndodvrar 
IMPERFECT 
S. 1. (ériuadunr) eripepny (erovedunv) érrovotpny (édndrodunv)  eSyAodpnv 
2. (értudov) éTiL@ (érovéov ) érrovod (€6dé6ov) €Syr0d 
3. (értudero) éripato (érodero)  érrorvetro (edn deT0) éSnAotTO 
D. 2. (ériuderOov) eéripacbov (eroéerGov) erroretrBov (2indberbov) eSnAotc Gor 
3. (ériuadcOnv) eripdcOnv (eroredcOnv) errorelorOnv (€dnroécOnv) enrotcOnv 
P. 1. (érivadueda) ertpopeOa (erorveducba) Errorcovpeba (€dnrAoducba) eSnAoVpc8a 
2. (ériuderbe)  eripadobe (éroderbe)  eéroretr be (ednrAdecbe)  eSnrotobe 
3. (ériudovro)  éripGvto (éroidovro) émovotvto- (€dy\d0vT0) — eSNAOtvTO 
PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE 
S. 1. (vindwuar) = TipGpar (modwuar) Tompar (dyddwuar) SyA@par 
2. (rtudy) Tie (oven) TOUy (dndbn) SyAot 
3. (riudyrac) Tipatar (moénrar)  mworfira. (dnAdnrar) SymAGrar 
D. 2. (ripdnofov) tipdcbov (ronobov) rorficbov (dyAdno0v) SydGo8ov 
3. (Tindnofoy) Ttipdobov (moenobov) morfirbov (dyAdnoGov) SydGoOov 
P. 1. (rimawueda) TipmpeBa (roveducba) mordpeda (SyAowueba) Syrdpeba 
2. (riudno be) Tipaobe  (aroénobe)  morfirbe  (dnAdnoe) Snradobe 
3. (rindwvrat) tipdvra. (mowvrat) mordvrat (dyddwyra) SyAGvras 
PRESENT OPTATIVE 
Sat: (rinaoluny) ad (roteolunv)  ovolunv (dyroolunv)  Syrotpnv - 
2. (ripdo.o) TIL@O (rovéo.o) qrovoto (6nd6010) SyAoto 
38. (riudocro) TIL@TO (srovéorro) movotto = (dnAdorTo) Sndotro 
D. 2. (riudoww Pov) tipdobov (roidowOov) morotebov (Sndbo.c Gor) SnAotcbov 
3. (riuaoleOnv) tipo Onv (roveolsOnv) morolrOnv (dnroolcOnv) SnrolocOnv 
P. 1. (rivaolueBa) TipapeBa (mroreolueda) rorotpeBa (Snoolueba) Snrolpeba 
2. (riudowwbe)  tingobe (modoicbe)  morotede (SydboiHe)  Syroto Ge 
3. (riudowro) tipgvro § (mordowvro) ~rovotvro §=— (SnAbouwro0) SyAotvro 
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S. 2 
3 
D. 2 
3 
Pee 
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. (TiuderOov) Tipacbov 
. (rivaécbwv) tipac bev 


. (riuderbe) ripacbe 
. (TivadcOwv) tipacbwv 


(TindecOar) Tipacbar 


(Tivabpevos) tipdpevos 


Mippie Aanp Passive — Concluded 


PRESENT 


. (rivdov) TiL@ (mrovéov) 
. (Tiuaéobw) tipdcbo 


PRESENT 


PRESENT 


IMPERATIVE 


TroLov 


(moeéc Ow) — trovelor Ow 


(oer Bov)  rovetaBov 
(roeésOwv) trorelorBwv 


(roéerOe) —troveto Oe 
(roeécOwv) roveloPwv 


INFINITIVE 


(roger ar) trorvetoBar 


PARTICIPLE 


386. Examples of Contracted Verbs. 


1. Verbs in -aw: 


Gratdw deceive (drarn deceit) 
Bodw shout (Bo4 shout) 

pedreraw practise (uedérn practice) 
vikdw conquer (vikn victory) 


2. Verbs in -ew: 


&Sixéo do wrong (déixos unjust) 
Bonéw- assist (Bonbds assisting) 
Kkoopéw order (xbcpos order) 
picéw hate (uicos hate) 


8. Verbs in -ow: 


déidw think worthy (dés worthy) 
Sovrdw enslave (doddos slave) 
éhevdepdw set free (éhevbepos free) 


(Snd6ov) 
(dnd0€ée Ow) 


(dnAdec Bor) 
(dndo0€c wr) 


(dndébec Ge) 
(dndo0€c Owv) 


(Sndbeo Par) 


(rroteduevos) trovovpevos (dydoduev0s) 
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SyAod 
Snrotcbw 


Sndotcbov 
Snrovobwv 


Syrotobe 
SnrovcBov 


SnAotoBar 


SnAovpevos 


Sppdw set in motion (dpuh impulse) 
mepdopar attempt (metpa trial) 
TeXevTdw finish (redkevTH end) 
Torpaw dare (ré\ua daring) 


olkéw inhabit (oikos house, poetic) 
mokepéwo make war (rbrenos war) 
Pbovéw envy (PObvos envy) 
diréw love (plros friend) 


Kipéw make valid (kipos authority) 
mrodepnow make an enemy of (rédrepuos war) 
orepavew crown (orépavos crown) 
tvyéw put under the yoke (svyév yoke) tamevew humiliate (rameivds humbled) 


387. Principal parts of Contracted Verbs. 


Tipaw 
Onpaiw 
qTroved 


SnAsw 


Tipyoce 
Onpaicw 
TrOUno oO 


Syrocw 


értunoa 
eOnpaca 
érolnca 


Bfhrora 


TeTtLnKa 
TeOnpaKG, 


meTro(nka, 


SeBFA@Ka 


rertunpat 
TeOypapar 
arerroln ae 


SeShAopac 


éripnony 
2OnpaOnv 
érroufOnv 
ednAoOnv 


CONJUGATION OF Q-VERBS 


Synopsis OF tipd-w honour 


Aor. Act. 
értpnoa 
Tipico 
Tipo ape 
ttunoov 
Tiptoa. 
Tipnoas 

Middle 
éripyodprnv 
TipnoT@par 
Tipqoatuny 
Ttunoat 
Tipto ac bar 
Tipnodpevos 

Passive 
ériphOnv 
Tinnee 
TipnGelyy 
Tiphenre 
TipnOfvar 
TipnPels 


[388 


Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
rertpnka éreriphKn 
TETILNKOS @ 

TeTinkas env 
TETILNKEVaL 
TET KOS 
Mid. Pass. 
TeTt pn poe ereTipApHy 


TETYLAHEVOS 
TeTipnpévos elnv 
TeTtpnoo 
TeTipAoOar 
TETLLNLEVOS 

Fut. Perf. Pass. 
TETIBMTOPAL 


TeTipnooinny 


TeTipnoer Car 
TETILNT OMEVOS 


Verbal adjectives: tipnrds, tipnréos 
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388. 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 
Ind. tipo értpoy  tipyce 
Sub. ripe 
Opt. tipeny, -ope Tiphooue 
Imp. ttpa 
Inf. tipav Tipnoev 
Par. Tipev Tipnoov 
Mid. Pass. Middle 
Ind. rip@par éripopnvy tipjoopar 
Sub. tipapar 
Opt. tipepny Tipynooluny 
Imp. Tipe 
Inf. tipac@ar Tiphoer Oar 
Par. Tipepevos Tipno dpevos 
Passive 
Ind. Tipneqcopar 
Sub. 
Opt. Tipnoncoluny 
Imp. 
Inf. TipnOnoer bar 
Par. TipnOnodpevos 
389. 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 
Ind. Onpé Whpwv  Onpicw 
Sub. @npd 
Opt. Onpwrny, -ope Onp&coue 
Imp. 0fpa 
Inf. @npav Onphoey 
Par. @npév Onphicwy 
Mid. Pass. Middle 
Ind. Onpdpat €npdynv Onp&copar 


Sub. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par. 


Ind. 


Sub. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


Inf. 
Par 


Onpapar 

Onpspny Onpicolny 

Onpd 

Onpacbar Onpa&creo Bar 

Onpaopevos Onpacdpevos 
Passive (late) 
[Onpaejcopar) 
[@npabnrolynv] 
[Onpabacer bar] 


SYNOPSIS OF Oypd-w hunt 


Aor, Act. 
ehpica 
Snpdcw 
Onp&carpe 
Ofpacov 
Onpacar 
Onpacds 

Middle 
Cnpacdpnv 
Onp&copar 
Onpicalyny 
Ofpacar 
Onpaicacbar 
Onpacdpevos 

Passive 
€npaenv 
Onpabd 
Onpabelny 
OnpaOnre 
Onpabfvar 


[Onpaonodpevos] Onpadeis 


Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
TeOhpaKka ereOypakn 
TeOnpakas @ 

TeOnpakas env 
TeOnpakévar 
TeAnpaKds 

Mid. Pass. 
TeOhpapar éreOnpapny 


TeOnpapévos w 
Tebnpapevos elny 
TeOHpaco 
Tenpac bar 


TeOnpapevos 


Verbal adjectives: 
Onpards 
Onparéos 
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VERBS: CONTRACTED 


SYNOPSIS OF trové-w make 


Fut. Act. 
TOLnow 


TOLNTOLLL 


TOLL 
TOT WV 


Middle 
TOLTOMAL 


Troincoluny 
mroujoer Oar 
TTOLNT OLLEVOS 
Passive 
TronOycopar 
toi ?nooipny 


TrounOnoer Bar 
trounO no opevos 


Aor. Act. 
érolnoa 
TOUT @ 
TOL ALLL 
Troincov 
TOO aL 
TOUNTaS 

Middle 
érownoapny 
TOT OP.AL 
Touncaluny 
Troino au 
Toujracbat 


TOLnT a LEvoS 


Passive 
érrounOny 
Troundo 
mounSel(nv 
TrounOnte 
trounOfjivar 
arounOels 


VERBS 125 
Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
memolnka  émretrounKn 


TETOLNKS @ 
TeTOLNKaS ely 


‘qTeTroLNKEevar 
TETOLRKOS 

Mid. Pass. 
TeToinpar éretrounpny 
TETOLNLEVOS @ 
TeTOLnWLEVOS ely 
TeToinco 
tmretrouno Oar 
TETTOLHLEVOS 
Fut. Perf. Pass, 
TETOLNTOWAL 


meTroincoinny 


meTouncer ar 
TETOLN OT O[LEVOS 


Verbal adjectives : trointés, townréos 


390. 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. 
Ind. trod érrolouv 
Sub. row 
Opt. srovoiny, -otpe 
Imp. role 
Inf. rovetv 
Par. trovv 

Mid. Pass. 

Ind. rovotpar érovotpny 
Sub. trovdpar 
Opt. rovotpny 
Imp. trovotd 
Inf. troveto Bar 
Par. trovotpevos 
Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 
Imp. 
Inf. 
Par. 

391. 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. 
Ind. ted éré\ovv 
Sub. Tedd 
Opt. tedolny, -otpt 
Imp. réAev 
Inf. redetv 
Par. teAdv 

Mid. Pass. 
Ind. reAotdpar éreAodpny 
Sub. teAdpar 
Opt. tedoipny 
Imp. tedod 
Inf. redcito Bar 
Par. teAodpevos 
Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 
Imp. 
Inf. 
Par, 


SYNopsIs OF TeAé-w complete 


Fut. Act. 


Aor. Act. 


TEAS (TeAEow, 488) eréLera 


tedolny, -otpe 


Tedetv 

TEeAOV 
Middle 

Tedovpar 


TedXolwny 
rercio Bar 
TeAOUPEVOS 
Passive 
TeAec OAT opat 
tTehec Oqcolunv 


TerAco Ores Bar 
Teco Ono opeEvos 


TeAérw 
Tedéoaupe 
Teer ov 
TeAérar 
Teheoas 
Middle 
éreXeraunv 
TENET wpa 
Tehecaipny 
Téder at 
TteAéoacbar 
Teer Gpevos 
Passive 
ered Eo Onv 
TreAEr Od 
TedeoOelnv 
teAéo OTL 
Teer OAvat 
Teder Gels 


Perf. Act. 
TeTéAEKG 
TETEAEKOS @ 
TeTeeKas elny 


Plup. Act. 
érerehexy 


TeTeNEKEVAL 
TETENEKOS 

Mid. Pass. 
TeTéNeopar érereAeopyy 
TeTEAETLEVvos @ 
TeTeheopévos elnv 
rerehero 
reve eo Bar 
TeTEAET LEVOS 


Verbal adjectives: 
Teer TOS 
Teco Téos 
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392. Synopsis oF SyAd-w manifest 
Pres, Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act, Perf. Act. Plup. Act. 
Ind. 8ndA@ ehrovy  Syrdow hrwoa  Sedfaxa HeSqAGKH 
Sub. ro Syrdocw SeSnraxas & 
Opt. Sydrolny, -otpe Syraooue Syrdcare SedqA@Kas env 
Imp. 8hdov Shracov 
Inf. Sydrodv Syrdoery SyrAGoar SeSyAoxévar 
Par. 8ydAav Snrooov Synraods  SeSnAwkas 
Mid. Pass. Middle Middle Mid. Pass. 
Ind. SmAotpar eSnArovpnv Syrdcopar SedqA@par eScdnAOunv 
(as pass., 809) 
Sub. SyAdpar SeSqAWpEvOS 
Opt. SyArolpnv Syrocolpyyv SeSnAwpEévos elqv 
Imp. 8y\od SeSHAwoo 
Inf. 8ndrotcbar Syrodcer Gar SeSyAGoVar 
Par. 8xAotpevos SyAwodpevos SednAwpévos 
Passive Passive Fut. Perf. Pass. 
Ind. SyrA@Pfcopar EFyADOnv SeSyrAdcopar 
Sub. Snrw8S 
Opt. SmoPycoluny Syrwbeinv SeSyrocolyny 
Imp. SyAwEqTe 
Inf. SyrwbAcerbar SyrwOAvar SeSnraoerIar 
Par. ; SyrwOnospevos SyArAwPels  SeS5nAwodpevos 


Verbal adjectives: SnAwrtds, SnXwréos 


REMARKS ON THE CONTRACTED VERBS 


393. In the present optative active there are two forms: (1) that 
with the modal sign -ty-, having -v in the 1 sing., and -cay in the 3 pl.; 
(2) that with the modal sign -i-, having -w in the 1 sing., and -ey in 
the 3 pl. The first form is more common in the singular, the second 
in the dual and plural. 


tipgnyv (rarely riu@uc), tindrov (rarely riu@yrov), Tipdpev (rarely riwgyuer), 
movolny (rarely movotur), movotrov (rarely moolnrov), wovotpev (rarely movolnmer) , 
SnAolny (rarely dyAo%u), SyAotrov (rarely dyAolnrov), Snrotpev (rarely S5ydolnuev). 


394. Ten verbs in -aw show y where we expect a. These are dd 
thirst, Cd live, rewd hunger, xv scrape, vo spin (rare), cpa wash, xpo 
give oracles, xp® am eager for (rare), ypopat use, and ya rub. See 641. 
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_ 395. 2a live and xpapar use are inflected as follows in the present 
indicative, subjunctive and imperative and in the imperfect. 


Indic. and Subj. Imperative Imperfect 
S. 1. {@ XpOpar av éxpopnv 
2. ts xP tf Xpe ens expe 
3. tA Xpirar {yTe Xpho le Ly éx pijro 
D. 2. {fTov = xptobov {frov Xpiio8ov eArov  éxpicbov 
3. {frov xpicbov {atev Xe7qoclwy Arny exphoOnv 
P. 1. {@pev xpa@pcba {Gpev expdpeba 
2. thre xphrde Cire xphobe eLijre ex pfiabe 
3. tacr Xp@vrar {avtrov xpiorbwv eLov éx pavto 


Infinitive: {fv, xpfe@a. Participle: {@v, xpapevos 


396. xalw burn, xk\alw weep, do not contract the forms in which « has dis- 
appeared (38). Thus, xdw, kéews, xde., kdouev, kdere, Kdoucr. 


397. Verbs in -ew of two syllables do not contract e with o or w. 
The present and imperfect indicative of wAéw sail are inflected as 
follows. 


Théo aéopev émreov émdéopov 
aheis arhetTov awheiTe émdets emetrov éwheite 
arhet aAetTov amréovet érhe éwhelryv émecov 


and so mAéw, mAéoupt, met, wAetv, wAé€wv, wA€ovea, wAéov. In like manner Béw 
run, wvéw breathe. 


a. dém need has dels, det it is necessary, 5én, déo1, detv, rd Séov what ts neces- 
sary; 5éouat want, request, has dée, detrar, dedueba, déwyar. But dé bind is 
usually an exception, making de?s, de?, doduev, Edovy bound, 76 dobv that which 
binds, Sobuat, Sodvrat, but deduevoy, Séov appear in some writers. 

b. w scrape contracts. Bdéw, tw and rpéw have lost o ; mhéw, Oéw, mvéw 
have lost u(r) ; déw need is for devow ; déw bind is for dew. 


398. Two verbs in -ow, idpow sweat, piydw shiver, may have w and 
instead of ov and ot. See 641. 

Thus, indic. piy&, pry@s, piy@ (or pivot), opt. prygny, inf. pirydv (or pryody), 
part. prydv. So ldpaar, opt. lipwy (or idpoc), part. idépav (or idpodv). 

a. Novw wash, when it drops its v (43), contracts like 6yAéw. Thus, Aovw, 
Novers, Nove, but Aoduev (for Ao(y)o-uev), AoOre, hod. ; and so in other forms, as 
Zrov, Aodrat, No0c Gar, Aovmevos. 

b. ofoua think (imperfect gédunv) has the parallel forms olwa (@unvr). 


399. Movable v is never (in Attic) added to the contracted 3 sing. 
imperfect (éro/er, not ézoéetv). 
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I. (C) CONSONANT VERBS 


400. Verbs whose stems end in a consonant are in general inflected 
like non-contracting w-verbs in all tenses. The future active and mid- 
dle of liquid and nasal verbs are inflected like contracted ew-verbs. 


401. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: future active and middle of 
gaivw show. 


Future Active Future Middle 
InpicativE. 8. 1. (d¢avéw) dave (pavéopar)  davodtpar 
2. (gpavéecs) davets (pavéy or -ée) hava or -et 
3. (pavéer) davet (pavéerar)  avetrar 
D. 2. (pavéeror) davettov (pavéerGov)  davetrbov 
3. (pavéerov) avetrov (pavéesGov) chavetcbov 
P. 1. (davéoper) davodpev (paveduea) cavotpeba 
2. (gavéere) havetre (pavéesbe) caveiobe 
3. (pavéovor) avodart (pavéovrar)  havodvrar 
OpraTIvE. S. 1. (daveolnv) davolyyv (daveolunv) avolunv 
2. (paveoins) davolns (pavéow) avoto 
3. (paveoln) davoly (pavéoiro) davotro 
D. 2. (davéorror) davotroyv (pavéoicAov) chavotrbov 
3. (gaveolrny) davolrny (paveolcOnv) davolrOnv 
P. 1. (pavéomer) davotwev (paveotueba) avolpeda 
2. (pavéorre) davoire (pavéoicde)  cavotcbe 
3. (daréorer) davotev (pavéowwro)  avotvro 
or 
8. 1. (pavéouue) davotur 
2. (pavéors) davots 
3. (pavéor) avot 
D. 2. (pavéoror) davotroyv 
3. (paveolrnv) davolrny 
P. 1. (daréoiper) pavotpey 
2. (pavéoire) davotre 
3. (pavéorer) davotey 
INFINITIVE. (pavéev) davety (pavéerOar) avetocbar 
PARTICIPLE. (pavéwy, paréovea, havav, havotoa, (paveducvos, cavotpevos, 
gpavéor) davoty -7, -07) -7, -oVv 


(310 ) (287) 
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402. Liquid and Nasal Verbs: first aorist active and middle, 
second aorist and second future passive of ¢aivw show. 


Inv. 


Sugg. 


Opt. 


Imp. 


In, 


Pare, 


S. 


oo 


Po GPO PH WIE GOL GOP goto rt COND oo bo Pt 


g2 89 go bo go bo 


1 Aorist Active 
a 
épnva 
” 
éprvas 
ebnve 


. €pqvarov 


ebnvarny 
épfvapev 


. €ptvare 


épqvav 


. ove 


qvys 
oqvy 
pqvyjtov 
pivytov 


. ojvepev 


dfvnre 
djvec: 


dfvarme } 


. nvaltny 
- Oivatwev 
. dfivarte 


. pivarev Or djverav 


(668) 
dijvov 


. onvatro 


otvarov 


bynvarov 


. phvare 
. dyvavTov 


dfjvar 


dfvas, -doa, ivav 
(306) 


GREEK GRAM. —9 


1 Aorist Middle 2 Aorist Passive 2 Future Passive 


ebqvapny 
épnva 
éptvato 
ébjvacbov 
epnvacOnv 
épyvapeba 
ébtvac de 


épfhvavto 


Pyvopar 
bara 
byvyrar 
byvncbov 
myvyncbov 


byvepeda 
dyno be 


byvevTat 


onvaluny 


. Phvars or djveras (668) pfvaro 
. phvar or dhvere (668) hvaito 


. divartov 


bnjvaicbov 
dyvalcbnv 


dyvalpeba 
btvarcbe 


ohvaivTo 


pivar 
pnvaclw 


ofhvacbov 
dnvac wv 


divac Ge 
bnvacbwv 


bjvacbar 


byvapevos, -n, pavels, 


-ov (287) 


éedavyv pavyjcopar 
épayns davicy, pavqca 
épavyn davicerat 
épdvntov davies ov 


éhavytny davicerbov 
epavnpev davyncdpeda 
édavyre davycer be 
ébavycav davicovrar 
pave 

davis 

dari 

pavijtov 

davitov 

pavepev 

davire 


havacr 


davelnyv davycoluny 

daveins davyco.o 

davely davicouro 

davetrov or davycobov 
davelntov 

daveltny or davycolebny 
daverfitny 

davetpev or avycolpeba 
aveinpev 

daveire or davicoirbe 
davelnre 

davetev or davycowTo 
davelnoay 


davnbr 

davqtre 

pavynrov 

davitov 

pavnre 

pavevTov 

davijvar davqcer Bar 
pavycdpevos, -n, 
davetora, -ov (287) 
davév (307) 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE (AND PASSIVE) 


403. In the perfect and pluperfect middle (and passive) of stems 
ending in a consonant certain euphonic changes (409) occur upon 
the addition of the personal endings. 


404. Several verbs with stems ending in a short vowel retain 
that vowel in the perfect (and in other tenses); such stems originally 
ended in a; as redé-w finish, from réAos end (redeo-). This o appears 
in the perfect middle stem (reréAe-o-pat, teréAe-c-Ta). In the second 
person singular and plural but one o is found: rereAc-ca, rerede-oe. 
By analogy some other verbs have a o at the end of the verbal stem. 


405. In the perfect and pluperfect middle the third person plural 
of stems ending in a consonant or of stems adding o consists of the 
perfect middle participle with eto are (in the perfect) and joayv were 
(in the pluperfect). 


406. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of defrw (Aetr-) 
leave, ypadw (ypad-) write, reiOw (red-) persuade, rpattw (mpay-) do. 


Perfect Indicative 


S. 1. A&etppac yéypappar TrETELT LOL TET pA YWLAL 
2. NAenpar yéyparpau TTETELT OL arém pata. 
3. AAeurrrar yéyparra. TETELT TAL arm pAKTAL 
D. 2. AerpBov yéypad Sov trémreroBov arémpax Bov 
3. Ae&erhBov yéypadbov wrétrero Dov Tem paXVov 
P. 1. AeAclppeba yeypappeba mrevrelo peOa, mTrempayye0a, 
2. A&AerhOe yéypadbe arémreto Oe Trem pay Ve 
3. AeAetppévor elol yeypappévor clot  memeropévor elol mempaypévor elol 
Pluperfect 
S. 1. Qedclppny éyeypappny érremelopny émempaypnv 
2. thédrerrfo éyéyparfo émrérrercro émrémr pato 
3. éXéXeurrro éyéypamro érrémreto-T0 érrémrpaKkrTo 
D. 2. édéderpBov éyéypadBov érrérrecc Pov émémpayOov 
3. éhedelOnv éyeypadOny érremreic Onv érempayOnv 
P. 1. Aerelppeba éyeypappeda érretre(o-pe8a, érempaypela 
2. dere éyéypae érrérrevo-Oe érrémpa.y Be 
3 


» eAcippévor Hoav yeypappévor Foav memecpévor Aorav wempaypévor Aoav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


Aererppévos & Yeypappévos & TETELTLEVOS @ TETPAYLEVOS O 
AcAerppevos ely yeypappévos elyy aemerrpévos elyv wempayytvos etn 
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Perfect Imperative 


S. 2. A&Xeuso yéyparso arémreLcro 
3. Aertel Bw yeypada mretreto Ow 
D. 2. AéX\erhBov yéypad0ov Trétrevo-Oov 
3. Aedelpbav yeypadov metrelcOwv 
P. 2. A&QAerhe yeypapbe mrémrero Be 
3. AedelPOov yeypadbwv tretreloQwy 
Perfect Infinitive and Participle 
AeActHPOar yeypadbar TeTreto Oar 


Trem pato 
& 
aremT pay Ow 


TémTpay Gov 
e4 
Trem pay wv 


TréT PAY VE 
a4 
Tempayx Pov 


mempayx Oar 


AeAetppevos, -1, -ov yeypappévos, -1,-ov Teme péEvos, -n, -ov TremTpAy}.Evos, -7, -o¥ 


407. Perfect and pluperfect middle and passive of édXéyyw (éAeyx-) 
confute, ayyéAXw (dyyeA-) announce, paivw (pav-) show, Ted€w (TeXE-) 


Jinish. 
Perfect Indicative 
S. 1. adqdeypar HyyeApar TEPAT LOL 
2. &treyEar nyYAcau (méhavoat, 707 a) 
3. é\nAeykrar HYYeAT AL mrépavTar 
D. 2. édpdreyx Pov TyyeA8ov mépavOov == 
3. &qreyx8ov NY yYeAGov TrépavOoy 
P. 1. Andéypeba nNyYyYApela Trepacpela 
2. ehfjreyx Ve ayyerve TréepavOe 
3. Andreypévor elol nyyedpévor clot  mehacpévor eiol 


Pluperfect Indicative 


S. 1. &ndéeypnv nyyApyy érrepao pv 
2. édHdreyEo nyyeAro (€méhavoo, 707 a) 
3. eXfAeyKTo ny yeATO éméhavrTo 
D. 2. Afreyx Pov mY yeA9ov érrépavOov 
3. AndéyxOnv NY YEAOnv érrepavOnv 
P. 1. Andréypeda nyyeaApeda errepao pela 
2. ednreyxGe my yerde érréchav0e 
3. AndAcypévor Foav nyyeApévor qoav mehacpévor Hrav 


Perfect Subjunctive and Optative 


eAndrcypéevos nyyeApévos @ Trebacpevos @ 
&nAcypévos elnv jyyeApévos elyv mecacpévos elnv 


y 3 
TETENE-O- LOL 
TeTéAE-T AL 
TETENE-O-TAL 


TeTéAe-c Pov 
TeTéhe-c Bov 


TeTehé-o-pe0a, 
TeTéAe-o0€ 
seTehe-o-pévor elorl 


é-reTedé-o-pNV 
é-TeTéE-70 
é-TeTEAE-0-TO 
é-reTéhe-o Bov 
é-reteAé-o Ov 
é-TeTehé-o-e0a, 
é-reréhe-o0e 
TETEAE-O-[KEVOL THO-AV 


TETEAETLEVOS @ 
TeTeAerpévos elnv 
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Perfect Imperative 


S. 2. &reyfo nYYeATO (aépavoo, 7124)  terée-co 
3. Endr€eyx Po nYyYAGe TrEepav0e TeTehé-7 Ow 

D. 2. Anreyx 8ov nHYYeA8ov trépavbov teTéXe-cBov 
3. Anréyx0ov NYYAVov TepavOwy TeTEne-o Owv 

P. 2. &nreyx Ve ny yerde mréedbavbe wTeTene-o Ge 
3. édnrdéyx Pov HyyAvov trepavOwy TeTEeAE-c Dov 


Perfect Infinitive and Participle 


€Anr€yx ar nNyyAGar TmepavOat rerehé-c Bar 
enreypéevos, -n,  TNyyeApevos, -n,  tTedacpévos, -y, TeTEAE-o-pLEVOS, -n, 
-ov -ov -oVv -ov 


EXPLANATION OF THE PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT FORMS 


408. The periphrastic third plural is used instead of the forms 
derived directly from the union of the stem with the ending. 


Thus, yeypauuévor elcé is used for yeypagd-vrac which would become yeypddarar 
by 35 b, »v between consonants passing into a. The periphrastic form is also 
used in verbs adding o to their stems, as rerede-o-pévor elo for Terede-c-yTau. 
Stems in y that drop y in the perfect system form their perfect and pluperfect 
regularly ; thus, xpivw (xpuv-) judge has xéxpuvrat, éxéxpivro. 


N. — On the retention of -ara:, -aro see 465 f. 


409. Euphonic Changes. — For the euphonic changes in these forms 
see 82-87, 103. 


a. Labial Stems. — déreuu-war is for NeXecw-war, NéAecp-Gov is for NeAcem-cOov, 
AérevpGe is for Nehevr-cGe (103). In the same manner are inflected other labial 
stems, as TpiSw (TpiB-) rub, pimrw (pim-) throw: rérpiy-ywar for TrerpiB-yar, Térpt- 
ar for rerpiB-oca, etc. Stems ending in «x drop 7m before u, but retain it before 
other consonants. Thus, 


memeum-yar becomes méreupac memeut-weba becomes meméupeda 
WETEMLT-TAL Ee mémeuyat Tem eum-o Oe Wu mwémeupbe (103) 
WET EUM-T AL ee TETEULTT AL 


b. Dental Stems. — rérei-ra: is for mered-rar (83), mémevc-Sov is for mered- 
Sov (83), réreibe is for weresb-(o) be (83, 103). The o thus produced was trans- 


409b. D. Hom. has the original forms regpadpévos, kexopvOuévos. 
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ferred to the first persons rémrewpa, remelojeba (86, 87). Like réreopua, 
etc., are formed and inflected @veveuar from Wevdw (Wevd-) deceive, réppac ua 
from ¢pdfw (ppad-) declare, tomewpa (100) from orévdw (omrevd-) pour a 
libation. , 

c. Palatal Stems. — rémpata is for rerpay-ca: (97), wémpaxra is for rempay- 
Tat (82a), wémpaxde is for merpay-cbe (103). Like rérpayuo are inflected 
mréxw (mdex-) weave mémdey-nat, dyw (ay-) lead Fyua, ddddtTw (adday-) ex- 
change iNaypat, TapdtTw (Tapax-) confuse Terdpayya. Stems in -yy change 
x before « to y and drop one y (as in éAydey-uar for é€Andeyy-uar, 85 and 
85 b), but keep the second palatal before other consonants (as in éd#deyia 
for é\ndeyx-car, 97; éApdeyx-rae for é\ndeyx-Ta, 82). On the reduplication 
see 446. 

d. Liquid and Nasal Stems. —Stems in } or p are inflected like #yyeduat, 
as oTé\hkw (oTed-, gtad-) send Ecraruat, alpw (dp-) raise Fpuar, eyelpw (eyep-) 
wake éynyepuac (446). Stems in » retaining the nasal are inflected like régacuat, 
as onualyw (onuar-) signify cechuacua. (For -cua see 94a and b.) Stems 
in y dropping the nasal (559 a) are inflected like AéAvuar, as Kpivw (Kpw-) judge 
KEK plat. 

e. Vowel Stems adding o.— Here the stem ends in a vowel except before 
wand 7; thus, reréXe-car, TeTéde-cOov, TeTéhe-c He: but reréde-c-uar, Tereé-o-eGa, 
TeTENE-G-TAL. 


N.—Since the stem of reAéw is properly redeo- (redXeo-1w, 624), the original 
inflection is reredeo-car, whence reréde-car (107); Terédeo-Tar; rTerTehes-c Gor, 
rerenec-cbe, whence terédecbov, reréderbe (103). rTeréXecuar and reredéopeba are 
due to the analogy of the other forms. 


410. The forms régavoa, érépavoo, and mépayco are not attested. Cp. 
707 a. 


411. The principal parts of the verbs in 406-407 are as follows: 


ayyé\Aw announce (ayyed-), ayyedo, persuaded, 2 perf. wérowWa TI trust, 
nyyetda, HyyeAKka, TyyeApar, nyyéA-| émeopar, ereloOnv. 
Onv. apartw do (mpay-), mpatw, éempata, 
ypadw write (ypad-), yao, eypaa,| 2 perf. wémpaya J have fared and 
yéypada, yéypappar, 2 aor. pass.) J have done, wérpaiypar, empayOny. 


éypadny. tehéw finish (rede-0-), TEAG, éréd\era, 
aeéyxo confute (éeyx-), Chéyéw, HAreyEa, | TeTAcxa, terélerpar, érehéoOnv. 
eAfjrcypar, nréyx Onv. halve show (hav-), have, épyva, 1 perf. 


Aelarw leave (Aum-, Aevtr-, Aour-), Achpo, mépayka J have shown, 2 perf. répnva 
2 perf. AéAXouwa, AéActppar, eAelpOny, I have appeared, wépacpar, épavOnv 
2 a. edurrov. I was shown, 2 aor. pass. ébavnv I 

amelOw persuade (m0-, meO-, mod-),| appeared. 
melow, éreca, 1 perf. rérexa I have 
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CONJUGATION OF [L-VERBS 


412. The conjugation of p:-verbs differs from that of w-verbs 
only in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and middle; 
and (rarely) in the second perfect. The ,« forms are made by 
adding the endings directly to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel, except in the subjunctive of all verbs, and in the optative of 
verbs ending in -vvpu. 


413. Verbs having second aorists and second perfects of the 
pt form are, as a rule, w-verbs, not p-verbs, in the present. Thus, 
the second aorists: @Byv (Baivw go), éyvev (yyvecxw know); the 
second perfect: réOvawev (OvyoKw die). 


414. There are two main classes of pu-verbs. 

A. The root class. This class commonly ends in -y-pe or -o-pe 
(from stems in ¢, a, or 0). The present stem is usually reduplicated, 
but may be the same as the verb-stem, which is a root. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Ge-, On- te-, TUOy- (for Oibe, AO, 125 a) TiOnpe place 
€-, 7 ie-, in- (for ouce, oven) inp send 
oTa-, OTN- iora-, iorn- (for ctora, ovary, 119) torn set 
80-, du- d1d0-, dudw- Sdwpue give 
pa-, py pa-, py- pyue say 


B. The -viyu class. This class adds vv (vv), after a vowel vv (wi), 
to the verb-stem. In the subjunctive and optative regularly, and 


sometimes in the indicative, verbs in -vugs are inflected like verbs 
in -w. 


Verb-stem Present Stem Present 
Berk: detkvu-, derkvi- deckvipu show 
levy- Cevyvu-, Cevyvu- levyvup yoke 
kKepa- KEpavVyv-, KEpavyu- KEpavvupe Mia 
pay- pyyve-, pyyve- pyyvou. break 
oBe- oBevve-, o Bevvv- oBevvipe extinguish 


C. There are some (mostly poetic) verbs in -yyu1, which add va-, yn- to form 
the present stem ; as ddu-vy-yu I subdue, ddu-va-yev we subdue. 


415. All the possible ~ forms do not occur in any single verb. rlOnua 
and dldwus are incomplete and irregular in the second aorist active ; and éeBnv 
went out from ofévriu is the only second aorist formed from viy-verbs. 
erpiduny I bought, second aorist middle (from the stem mpia- with no present), 
is given in the paradigms in place of the missing form of ternu; and doy 


I entered from déw (but formed as if from dd.) in place of a second aorist of the 
vopui-verbs, 


416 | 
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416. (A) Root Class. — Inflection of ri@nue place, tornue set, didwpe 
give, in the present, imperfect, and second aorist tenses; and of 
érpiaynv I bought. 


ww 


) 
So 


SOO TT 


OED ee ROT SS) 


o 
G9 HS CO IS Ro 


ACTIVE 


Present Indicative 


7(-On-p0 t-orn-pe 
T(-8n-s t-orn-s 
T(-On-o1 t-orn-ot 
7l-8e-rov {-cra-Tov 
7(-0€-Tov {-cra-rov 
7(-Be-pev {-oTa-jev 
7(-Oe-Te (-ora-re 
7Ti-0€-Gor t-orao 
Imperfect 
é-rl-8n-v f-orn-v 
é-r(-Bers (746 b) t-orn-s 
é-r(-Ber t-ory 
é-r{-Be-rov {-cra-rov 
é-71-0€-THv t-ord-ThVv 
é-7(-Be-pev t-cra-pev 
é-1(-Be-Te ; {-ora-te 
é-7(-Be-cav {-ora-cav 


Present Subjunctive 


7-08 i-cT& 
T.-07-s i-or{-s 
7-04 i-oTq 
T1-04]-TOV i-oTf-TOv 
T-O4)-TOV t-¢Tf-Tov 
71-06-pev t-oT@-pev 
7Ti-0f}-TeE i-cTf-Te 
TL-0G-o1 i-cTO-ot 


Present Optative 


Ti-Seln-v t-ora(y-v 
Ti-Beln-s i-ctaly-s 
w.-0e(y i-craly 
7.-0ei-rov t-orai-rov 
7.-Oel-rHv i-cral-ryv 
Ti-Get-pev i-oTat-pev 
wi-Oei-re t-orai-re 
w.-Beie-v t-oTaie-v 


8(-8o-p0 
8l-8-s 
8(-8@-o1 
8(-50-rov 
8(-50-Tov 
8(-50-wev 
$(-50-Te 
8t-86-aoru 


é-8(-Sovv (746 b) 
é-8{-50us 
é-8(-50v 
€-§(-50-Tov 
é-81-86-THv 
€-8(-50-pev 
é-8(-50-Te 


é-8(-50-cav 


81-54 
§-86-s 
8-86 
§-54-Tov 
§1-80-Tov 
§1-56-pev 
$1-50-rTe 
$-8-o1 


§1-50(n-v 
81-S0ln-s 
§1-50ly 
§.-5ot-Tov 
8u-50l-THv 
§.-S0t-pev 
$.-50t-re 
$-Sote-v 


Ae 
go bo r+ go bo 


n 
bo 


OS EE) 19) Ea 


9 
co rt go be go bot 
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or (750) 
wi-Qeln-Tov 
Ti-Beih-THY 
Ti-Oeln-pev 
ri-Oe(n-TeE 
Ti-Geln-cav 


7i-Oev (746 b) 
7T1-0é-Tw 
+(-Oe-rov 
7i-0é-TaVv 
7(-Oe-re 
71-8€-vTav 


7i-0€-var 


w-0els, -etoa, -év (307) 


7(-Be-par 
7(-Be-car 
7(-Be-Tar 
7(-Ge-0Bov 
7(-0¢-c-bov 
T.-Bé-pe0a, 
7i-Ge-oe 
7l-Be-vrar 


é-71-Bé-unv 
é-r{-8e-co 
é-7(-Be-ro 
é-r(-Be-c Bov 
é-71-0é-cOnv 
é-71-0€-pe0a 
é-7{-Oe-00e 
é-7(-Oe-vTo 


Active — Concluded 


Present Optative 
or (750) 
t-craly-Tov 
i-orauq-THY 
t-orain-pev 
i-oraly-Te 
i-cTatyn-cav 


Present Imperative 
t-ory 
t-ord-To 
{-ora-Tov 
c 
t-ord-Tov 
{-ora-tTe 
i-oTd-vTev 


Present Infinitive 


© s 
l-O TG-VaL 


Present Participle 


MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


Present Indicative 
{-ora-pat 
{-ora-cat 
(-ora-rav 
i-cra-cbov 
{-ctTa-cbov 
« lA 
i-o7d-pe0a 
oe 
t-cra-o0e 
{-cra-vrat 


Imperfect 
i-o-rd-pnv 
t-ora-co 
t-cra-To 


t-cra-cbov 


i-ord-cOnv 
i-ord-peOa 
t-ora-obe 
t-ora-vTo 


i-cts, -doa, -dv (306) 


[416 


or (750) 
$-80in-Tov 
§1-S0.q-THV 
8-50ln-pev 
§.-50(n-Te 
§1-S0in-cav 


§(-S0u 
§1-86-Two 
8{-50-Tov 
$.-86-Tev 
8(-50-Te 
$.-86-vrev 


$1-86-var 


8i-80%s, -otoa, -dv 


(307) 


8(-80-par (747 f) 
$l-50-car 
$(-80-rar 
8(-80-c8ov 
8(-50-08ov 
$1-86-pe80, 
8l-80-0 be 
8(-S0-vrar 


é-§1-86-unv (747 £) 
€-8(-50-cro 
é-5(-50-ro 
€-§(-50-cBov 
é-81-86-c nv 
é-81-86-pe0a, 
é-8(-50-0 8 
€-8{-80-vro 
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MIDDLE AND Passive — Concluded 


. Tt-00-par 


71-07 
T1-O7]-TaL 
T.-07j-0 Bov 
T-07)-c0ov 


TL-00-pe8a, 


. Ti-04-0be 


71-00-vrar 


. T-0el-pnv 
. Ti-Bei-o 
. T1-Bei-to 


. T1-Bei-cbov 


Ti-0el-c 8 nv 


T1-Gel-pe8a 


. Ti-Bei-cbe 


w1-Bei-vro 


or 


. T-Bel-pnv 


71-Qet-o 


. T-Bot-ro (746 c} 


t.-80i-cbov 


. Tr-B0l-cbyv 
. 7-Bol-peba 


t1-Bo0t-obe 
t.-Qoi-vro 


. Tl-Be-co 


Ti-0é-c-8w 
Ti-Be-cbov 
71-0€-cOwv 


. Tl-Be-0be 
. Ti-0é-cbwy 


7l-Be-cbar 


T1-B€-pevos 


Present Subjunctive 


i-cT@-par 
i-ori 
t-orf-TaL 
i-orf-c8ov 
i-orf-c9ov 
i-oTd-peba 
i-oTf-o be 
t-oT@-vTat 


Present Optative 


i-cral-unv 
i-crat-o 
i-crai-to 
i-crai-cbov 
i-crat-cOnv 
i-cral-pea 
i-crai-obe 
i-cTai-vTo 


Present Imperative 


(-cra-co 

€ tA 
i-ord-c0w 
(-cta-cbov 
« lA 
i-ord-c0wv 
t-cra-obe 

? p 
i-crd-cbwv 


Present Infinitive 


t-ora-c8ar 


Present Participle 


t-oTd-evos 


$-84-par 
8-80 
$-86-rar 
$1-56-cBov 
$-84-c8ov 
$1-80-pe8a 
$1-84-o8e 


§.-86-vrar 


81-50(-pnv 
§1-50i-o 
8.-S0t-To 
$1-801-cbov 
81-50l-cO nv 
$1-50(-peba, 
8t-5ot-o be 


$1-50t-vro 


8(-50-c0 
§1-86-0 bo 
§{-50-cbov 
§1-56-cbwv 
8(-50-0e 
$1-56-cbav 


§(-80-cbat 


§1-5d-pevos 
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138 
Active Middle 
. 1. (€nka, 755) é-0é-pyv 
2. (€nkas)  €-Bov 
3. (€yxe) €-0€-To 
D. 2. €-Oe-rov — €-Be-c ov 
8. €0érnv €-0é-c Onv 
P. 1. €-Be-pev — €-8€-peOa 
2. €-Oe-Te €-0e-0- Be 
3. €-0e-cav  €-Qe-vTo 
5 ll, CYS 06-par 
2. Ofj-s 07 
3. OF Of-TaL 
D. 2. 64-Tov 07-0 Bov 
3. O%-Tov 0f-c8ov 
P. 1. 06-pev 06-80 
2. Of-TE 0f)-00€ 
3. 06-o1 06-vrar 
. 1. Geln-v Gel-pyv 
2. Oeln-s Get-o 
3. Oeln Qet-ro, Bot-ro 
D. 2. Qet-rov Get-c ov 
3. Oel-rnv Qel-rOnv 
P. 1. Oet-pev Oct-80 
2. Get-re Oct-08 
3. Oete-v Gei-vro 
or (758) or (746 c) 
D. 2. 6eln-rov 
3. Sean-Thv 
P. 1. @ely-pev Bolpeba 
2. Getn-re Qoic be 
3. Geln-cav Ooitvro 


CONJUGATION OF MI-VERBS 


Srconp AORIST 


Indicative 


Active 


é-orn-v stood érprdpnv (415) 


Middle Active 


€-oT7-S émrplo (€wxas) 
é-oTn érplato (woke) 
é-oTN-TOV é-mpla-cbov é-80-ToVv 
é-orh-THy = é-rpid-o Oqv é-86-THVv 
é-oTy-jLev é-mrpid-we0o. €-50-jLev 
€-oTN-TE é-rpla-o0e é-80-Te 
t-orn-cav é-mpla-vro €-80-cav 
Subjunctive 
ore mplo-par (424, N.2) 84» 
oTh-s ply 56-5 
ort aptn-TaL 86 
oTf-Tov apin-cBov $6-Tov 
oTf-TOV tpin-c Sov $6-Tov 
oTG-pev Tpid-e0a, 86-pev 
orf-Te npin-o be $6-re 
oTd-o1 mplw-vrTar 8a-o1 
Optative 
oraln-v mpral-pwnv Soln-v 
oTtaln-s amplat-o (424, N.2) 80ln-s 
otaln mpla.-ro Son 
oTati-rov mpla.-cbov Sot-Tov 
otal-ryv mptal-cOnv Sol-rhv 
oTat-pev moval-peba, Sot-pev 
orat-re tmplar-o0e Soi-Te 
orate-v apla.-vro Soie-v 
or (758) or (758) 
otaly-Tov Soln-Tov 
oTAIh-THV Soun-THv 
oTaln-wev Soln-pev 
oraly-re Soln-7e 
otalyn-cav Solyn-cav 


Middle 


(oka, 755) é-86-pnv 


(756 b) 
€é-5ov 
€-50-TO 


€-80-c ov 
é-86-c Onv 


€-86-peba 
€-50-0e 
€-80-vTo 


$4-c0Bov 
$4-cBov 


$6-pe8a 
8-0 be 
$6-vrat 


Sol-unv 
Soi-o 
Sot-ro 
So0i-cbov 


Sol-cOnv 


Sol-peba 
Soi-obe 
Sot-vro 
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Seconp Aorist — Concluded 


Imperative 
S. 2. Oé-s 80d ort-Oe plo 86-5 806 
3. 0€é-Tw 8é-c8w oTH-Te mpia-c0w $6-rw 86-00 
D. 2. 0€-rov 0é-c-Bov oT -Tov tmpla-o-8ov 86-rov 86-0 8ov 
3. 0é-Twv 8é-c8wv oTH-TwV Tpid-cbwv §6-Twv 86-c8wv 
P. 2. é-re 0é-c be oTt-Te tpla-cbe §6-rTe §6-ce 
3. Oé-vrev 0€é-cbwv oTG-vToV ampid-cbwv 86-vTev 86-0 8wv 
Infinitive 
Gei-var Gé-cbar oTf-var apla-cbar So0d-var 86-0 Bar 
Participle 


Gels, Beira, Oé-pevos, -, oTas, oTGoa, mpLd-pevos, -n, Sots, Sotca, 56-pevos, 
6é-v (307) —-ov otdé-v (306) — -ov (287) §6-v (807) =m, -ov 


SECOND PERFECT OF [Pl-VERBS 


417. A few verbs of the yz class have a second perfect and plu- 
perfect. Only the dual and plural occur; for the singular, the first 
perfect and pluperfect are used. The second perfect and pluperfect 
of torn are inflected as follows: 


SECOND PERFECT 


Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative 
S. 1. (éerynxa) stand é-ord éoraln-v (poetic) 
2. (érTHkas ) é-oT7]-s éortaly-s é-ora-8. (poetic) 
3. (éornke) éorq] é-oraly é-oTd-Tw 
D. 2. é-ora-tov é-orf-tov €orai-rov or -alnrov (461b) &-ora-rov 
3. €ora-Tov éori-Tov é-oral-Thv Or -ainTny é-oTd-Tov 
P. 1. &ora-pev éorG-pev  éorai-pev or -alnpev 
2. t-ora-te é-oTf]-TE é-orat-re or -alnte €-oTO-TE 
3. éoraot é-oTO-o1 é-crate-v or -alnoav é-ord-vTev 
INFINITIVE €-0Td-vat PARTICIPLE €o7-s, éotdoa, é-ords (309 a) 
Second PLUPERFECT 
S. 1. (eorqkn) stood D. 2. &ora-rov P. 1. &ora-pev 
2. (ciorqKys) 3. &ord-tHv 2. &t-ora-re 
3. (elorqKer) 8. ¢-ora-cav 


For a list of second perfects of the us form, see 704-705, 
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418. (B) -vop. Class. — Inflection of the present system of deixvipn 
show and of the second aorist éduv entered. 


Indicative 
ACTIVE MIDDLE AND Passive AOTIVE 
Present Imperfect Present Imperfect 2 Aorist 
S. 1. Selx-vd-pe (746 a) é-Selx-vd-v (746 a) Setk-vu-par €-Setk-vi-pnv €-B0-v (415) 
2. Selk-vv-s Selk-vu-car €-Seik-vv-co —-€- 8-5 
8. Selk-v0-or Selx-vu-tar  €-Seik-vv-ro —- &-8 
D. 2. Selx-vu-rov Seix-vu-c0Bov €-Seik-vu-c8ov &-50-Tov 
3. Selk-vv-Tov Selk-vu-cOov é-Seix-vi-cOny é-80-THv 
P. 1. Selk-vu-pev Serk-vi-peOa é-Serx-v0-peOa '-80-jev 
2. Seix-vv-re Selk-vu-cbe €-Seix-vu-00_e €-80-Te 
3. Seux-vt-aor Seik-vu-vrar é-Selk-vu-yro €-80-cav 
Subjunctive 
S. 1. SeKxvio Sexviopar ETA) 
2. Seuxvigs Serxvig Svys 
3. SeKviy Secxvinrar Son 
D. 2. Seuxvinrov Sexvinobov Sintov 
3. Seuxvonrov SexvinoBov Sinrov 
P. 1. Seuxviwpev Secxvudpeda Sdwpev 
2. Serxvinre Serxvino Ge Sone 
3. Sexviaor Sexvd@vrar Stier 
Optative 
S. 1. Sexvioue Secxvuoiuny 
2. Sexviots Setxvtoro 
3. Serxvtor Setxvtouro 
D, 2. Sexviorrov Serxvioicbov 
3. Seucvuolrny SecxvvoloOnv 
P. 1. Sexvdowev Sexvuoipeda 
2. Serxvdoure Serxviorr Ge 
3. Serxviorey SetxvvowTo 
Imperative 
S. 2. Selk-vd (746 a) Selk-vu-cro $0-6. 
3. Seuk-vd-Tw Sex-v0-c0w 88-Tw 
D. 2. Selx-vu-Tov Seix-vv-cbov 83-Tov 
3. Sek-vi-rey Setx-vt-cbwv 80-rev 
P. 2. Setx-vv-re Seix-vu-0 Be $t-re 
3. Seux-vd-vrev Serx-vt-cbwy 88-vrev 
Infinitive 
Serx-vi-var (746 a) Selk-vu-c bar 86-var 
Participle 
Setk-vis -fora, -dv (308, 746 a) Seuk-vd-nevos, -n, -ov B¥is, Sica, 


Sév (308) 
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419. Synopsis OF tlOnpe (Ge-, An-) place 

Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor. Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. rlOnpr. er iOnv 8yrw enka TénKa éreOqKy 
Sub. 106 0a TeANKaS @ 
Opt. Tibelnv Onooue Gelnv TeOnKkas elnv 
Imp. rider Bés 
Inf. ribévar Oqnoew Getvar TeAnKkévar 
Par. tiOeis Onowy Gels TeAnKOS 

Pres. M. P. Impf. M. P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. PerfoM. 2: Plup. M. P. 
Ind. riepar érvOéunv Oyropar eéunv Téetwar éreBeiuny 
Sub. ti@dpar Odpar TeBerpevos @ 
Opt. riBeluny Onooipny Geiuny TeBerpévos ely 
Imp. ti€eco 803 Teleco 
Inf. r(@erOar Onoer Bar Ber Bar TeOeio Bar 
Par. tiOépevos Ono opevos Oénevos TeBeipévos 

: 1 Fut. Pass. 1 Aor. Pass, 

Ind. TeOHoTOpLaL éreOnv 
Sub. TAG 
Opt. teOncoluny Tebeiny 
Imp. TéeOnTL 
Inf. TeANnTer Gar TeOFvar 
Par. TeOno OLEVOS TeBels 


Verbal adjectives : Oerds, Beréos. 


420. Synopsis op lotnpt (cra-, or7y-) set (in perf. and 2 aor. stand) 


Pres. Impf. Act. 


Ind. tornpe set 
torn 
Sub. tera 
Opt. torainv 
Imp. tory 
Inf. tordvar 
Par. iorés 
Pres. Impf. M. P. 
Ind. torapar stand 
iordpny 
Sub. torépar 
Opt. toraiuny 
Imp. toraco 
Inf. torac@ar 
Par. tordpevos 
Ind. 
Sub. 
Opt. 
Imp. 
Inf. 
Par. 


Fut. Act. 
otyee shall set 


torynoa set eotny stood 


1 Aor. Act. 


2 Aor. Act. 


oTHTwH oT 
oTHTOULL oTHT AW. oTalny 
oThocov or7Or 
oTHTELW oTjoca. oTivar 
oTHTwV orTyoas oTas 
Fut. Mid. 1 Aor. Mid. 


oTyropat (intrans. ) 


orn olpny 


oTncer Bar 
OTT OMEVOS 
1 Fut. Pass. 
orabjcopar shall be 
set up 
orabncoltpny 


orTabqrer Gar 
orTabnodpevos 
Verbal adjectives : 


éorynodpny (trans.) 
TTHT OPAL 
orycaipny 
oTThoa. 
oTncacbat 
oro dpevos 

1 Aor, Pass. 
éotdOnv was set 
oTa0d 
orabe(nv 
oradnre 
orTa0fvat 
orabels 
orards, tTaTEéos. 


Perf. Plup. Act. 

érryKa stand 
ciotykn stood 

éothkw, Ero 
éoTHKoupt, eoralny 
éorade 
éorykévar, éordvar 
éoTnkds, ErTOS 

Fut. Perf. Act. 
éothtw shall stand 


éorHEoupe 


éorhterv 
eo thEov 
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421. Synopsis OF 8{Swpt (d0-, dw-) give 
Pres. Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. Aor, Act. 1 Perf. Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. 8(8ope é5(8ouv Sdow axa Sé5oKa ee5HK 
Sub. 886 8a SeSwKas @ 
Opt. 880lnv Sadooupse Solnv Sedakas elnv 
Imp. 8l80v 86s 
Inf. 8186var Saoev Sotvat SeSaxévar 
Par. 8.80% Sacav Sods SeSaxds 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M.P. Fut. Mid. 2 Aor. Mid. — Perf. M. P. Plup. M. P. 
Ind. S8(Sopar. é686pnv Sacopar eS6pnVv Sédopar eedopqnv 
Sub. 886par SOpar SeSopévos @ 
Opt. 880lpny Sacolpny Sotunv SedSopévos elyv 
Imp. 8i$0c0 S03 Sé0c00 
Inf. 8l0c8ar SaorerPar 8do0ar Se5d00ar 
Par. 886pevos Sword pevos Sopevos Se5o0p.év0s 
1 Fut. Pass, 1 Aor. Pass. 
Ind. So00fAropar €568nv 
Sub. $086 
Opt. S00etnv 
Imp. So8qcolunv 860nre 
Inf. S00hcec Bar S007var 
Par. S08qcdpevos  S00els 
Verbal adjectives : S0rds, Soréos 
422. Synopsis OF Selkvtpe (derk-) show 
Pres, Act. Impf. Act. Fut. Act. 1 Aor. Act. 1 Perf, Act. 1 Plup. Act. 
Ind. Selkvtpe  éSelkvdv SelEw SerEa SéBerxa €deSelx y 
Sub. Sexvio SelEw SeSerX as O 
Opt. Setkvtorpe SelEoupe SelEarpe Sederx as elqv 
Imp. 8elxvv SeiEov 
Inf. Serxvivar SelEeuv SetEar SeSerx Evan 
Par. Seukvis SelEov delEas Sederx as 
Pres. M. P. Impf.M.P. Fut. Mid. 1 Aor, Mid. Perf. Mid. Plup. Mid. 
Ind. Selkvupar éSexvipnvy SelEopar SeEduny  SéSerypar €SeSel-ypnv 
Sub. Sexviopar Sel—Eopar Sederypévos @ 
Opt. Seckvvoipny SerEoluny Sergaipny  Sederypévos elnv 
Imp. 8elkvuco SetEar SéderE0 
Inf. Selkvvobar velEeo Par SelEarbar Seder Par 
Par. Setxvdpevos SerEdpevos SerEdpevos Sederyyévos 
Fut. Pass. \ Aor. Pass. 
Ind. SaxOnoropar  eSelxOnv 
Sub. Sex 94 
Opt. SaxOnootwny  SerxOelnv 
Imp. Selx Oqre 
Inf. Sax Oqoer Oar  Serx OFjvar 
Par. Sex Onodpevos Seryx Oels 


Verbal adjectives: Sexrds, Sextéos 
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ACCENT 


423. Simple or compound verbs usually throw the accent as far 
back as the quantity of the last syllable permits (recessive accent, 159). 


hidw, Adouer, EAVduNY; madevw, madevougl, éradevérnyv; dmoBdddrw, am dBadre ; 
droNbw, amévov ; Amey, cvver wer, TUUPNML, WapETe. 


424. To this general rule there are exceptions. 


a. Enclitics. — All the forms of ¢nul say, and elul am, except g7s and ef. 

b. Imperatives. — (1) The second person sing. of the second aorist active 
imperative of five verbs is oxytone: elré say, é6é come, evpé find, i5é see, haBé 
take. Their plurals are accented edmére, é\@ére, etc.; compounds have recessive 
accent: kdrevre, dredbe, Epevpe, wapddaBe. 

(2) The second aorist middle (2 sing.) is perispomenon, as \aBod, rapaBadod, 
Kkadeov. 

c. Contracted verbs are only apparent exceptions: thus, e.g., riwa for riuder, 
Snrovox for 5yAdovar, Pirety for Pirdery. So the subjunctive of the first and sec- 
ond aorist passive \v@6 for Avééw, davG for gavéw; the optatives AvGequev from 
Av6é-i-pwev, Sidotuev from 6:d6-i-wev ; the futures davd for pavéw, Pavotu for Pavéouur, 
pavety for davéev, davdy for davéwy; Aurety for Auréev; and the present and sec- 
ond aorist active and middle subjunctive of most pi-verbs, as 716 for Tibéw, 
tor Guat, OGuar, perf. xexrGuar. On didobcr, riBetor, see 468 d. 

N. 1.—In athematic optatives the accent does not recede beyond the diph- 
thong containing --, the sign of the optative mood : icraio, icratuer, iorairo, 5:- 
Sotro; and so in Avdetwer, AvOetev. 

N. 2. —dvvaya: am able, éricraya understand, xpévaya: hang, dvlvnu profit, 
and émrpiduny bought (749 b, 750 b, 757 a) have recessive accent in the subjunc- 
tive and optative (dtvwua, érlorwuat, SUvato, Kpéuatro). 

d. Poetic forms sometimes fail to follow the rule, as édv being. 


425. Infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives are verbal nouns (358), 
and hence do not regularly show recessive accent. 

a. Infinitives. — The following infinitives accent the penult: all infinitives 
in -vat, aS AeAuKévar, AVOAvat, lordvar, orHvac (except Epic -pevar, aS orrpevar) ; 
in verbs in w the first aorist active, as \dca:, rarde0oa, the second aorist middle, 
as Nurécba, the perfect (middle) passive, as AekvcOa, memadedr a1, memorjo ba. 

N.—The present inf. of contracted verbs and the second aorist active inf. 
of w-verbs have the perispomenon by 424 c. 

b. Participles. — (1) Oxytone: the masculine and neuter sing. of the second 
aorist active, as kurdéy, A\uréy; and of all participles of the third declension end- 
ing in -s in the masculine (except the first aorist active), as AvOels NuOEv, AeAuKws 
Neduxds, errs éords, Tifels TiOév, Sidovs diddv, lords lordy, deixvds Secxvdy (but 
Nboas, roujods). Also iby going from elu. 


425a.D. The 2. aor. mid. inf. in Hom. is recessive in dyéper0a1 (ayelpw assen- 
ble) ; so the perf. dAddnabar (drAdouar wander), dxdx nada (Axvyuar am distressed). 
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(2) Paroxytone: the perfect middle (passive) : AeAuuévos. 

N.—Participles are accented like adjectives, not like verbs. The fem. 
and neuter nom. accent the same syllable as the masc. nom. if the quantity of 
the ultima permits, thus raWevwr, madevovca, radedov (not maldevor) ; morjoas, 
ronoaca, rojoav (not rolycav) ; prov, pirodoa, prrody (from ¢gudéor). 

c. Verbal Adjectives. — The verbal adjective in -ros is accented on the ultima 
(Aurés); that in -reos on the penult (Auréos). 

N. — Prepositional compounds in -ros denoting possibility generally accent 
the last syllable and have three endings (286), as diadurdés dissoluble, ébatperd- 
removable. Such compounds as have the force of a perfect passive participle 
accent the antepenult and have two endings, as d:dduros dissolved, é&alperos 
chosen. All other compounds in -ros accent the antepenult and have two end: 
ings, as &Baros impassable, xe.porolnros artificial. 


426. Exceptions to the recessive accent of compound verbs. —a. The accent 
cannot precede the augment or reduplication : drew am absent, arqv was absent, 
eio-AOov they entered, ar-foav they were absent; ap-tkra arrived (ep. tkrac). 

N.— A long vowel or diphthong not changed by the augment receives the 
accent: um-etke was yielding (indic. ba-elxw, imper. vm-erke). 

b. The accent cannot precede the last syllable of the preposition before the 
simple verb nor move back to the first of two prepositions: zepides put around, 
auvéxdos give up together (not avvexdos), cvyKxabes put down together (not avy- 
kafes). Compounds of the second aorist active imperatives 66s, és, 0és, and oyés 
are thus paroxytone: émides set on, repibes put around, éricxes hold on. 

c. When compounded with a monosyllabic preposition, monosyllabic second 
aorist middle imperatives in -of from pu-verbs retain the circumflex: mpodod 
betray, évG00 put in. But the accent recedes when these imperatives prefix a 
dissyllabic preposition ; dmddou sell, karad#ov put down. The open forms always 
have recessive accent, as vdeo, xarddeo. 

d. The accent of uncompounded infinitives, participles, aorist passive, per- 
fect passive, and of the second aorist middle imperative (2. p. sing., but see 
426 c) is retained in composition. 

e. dréora will be far from, érécrar will be upon do not have recessive accent. 

f. Compound subjunctives are differently accentuated in the Mss.: drodGuar 
and drédwua, éridArar and érlOnrac; the aorist of tyue has mpoGuar and mpdwpar. 
dréxw has drécxwuar. Compound optatives retain the accent of the primitives : 
dmodotro, as dotro. For cvvOotro, mpocdotcbe (746 c) the Mss. occasionally have 
cbvOo.T0, mpbabo.cHe ; and So mpéo.To. 


427. Final -a (and -o.) are regarded as long in the optative (169), elsewhere 
as short. Hence distinguish the forms of the first aorist. 


3. Sing. Opt. Act. Infin. Act. 2. Sing. Imper. Mid. 
iw icar AvVoat Avoat 
drrodvw arodvoat amrodtoat amroAvoat 
TraLoevw TrawEevoat TaLoEevoaL TAloeverar 


425 b (2) D. But Hom. has ddadjuevos (dd\doua wander), dkax huevos or dxy- 
xXéuevos (dxvuumar am distressed), éocvpevos (cedw drive). 
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AUGMENT 


428. The augment (increase) denotes past time. It appears only 
in the secondary or past tenses of the indicative mood, namely, im- 
perfect, aorist, and pluperfect. The augment has two forms, the 
syllabic and the temporal. 


429. Syllabic Augment.— Verbs beginning with a consonant pre- 
fix « as the augment, which thus increases the word by one syllable. 
In the pluperfect ¢ is prefixed to the reduplication. 


iw loose é-Avov €dica €-AehUKN 
matoevw educate €-77a.(devov €-7raidevoa €-remavdevKn 
a. Verbs beginning with p double the p after the augment. pirrw throw, 
é-ppimrov, é-pptva, é-ppipOny ; pyyvigu break, &-ppnta, é-ppdynv. 
N. — pp is here due to assimilation of ¢p, as in Hom. éppeta did (and peta) ; 
of cp in éppeov flowed. Cp. 80 a. 


430. Bovdouar wish, Sivauac am able, uéddw intend augment with e or with 7 
(especially in later Attic) ; thus, éBovAduny and ABovddunv, eSvvdunv and Advvauny, 
edurvndny and ndurjOnv. 

a. These forms seem to be due to parallelism with #@edov (from é6éd\w wish) 
and €@edov (from 6é\w). 


431. Some verbs beginning with a vowel take the syllabic aug- 
ment because they formerly began with a consonant. Thus, 
a&yvope break (Fayvopr), tata, aor. pass. éynv. 
dXlckopar am captured (FadicKxopar), imperf. AAvocKdpny, aor. wv (with tem- 
poral augment) or jAev. 
avSdvw please (favSdvw), aor. tadov (Ionic). 
av-olyw open (Folyvip.), imperf. av-ewyov. 
thw permit (cefaw), clwv, daca, claOnv. 
E{opar sit (for weStopar), eiodunv. 
iL accustom (ofFebl{w, cp. 123), eOrfov, etOroa, elOicOny. 
éXirtw roll (Fedlrrw), elAtrrov, elAréa, eiAly Env. 
Ake or éAkiw draw (oedkw), eidkov, eiAkvora, ciAktoOny. 
éropat follow (ceropar), etropny. 
épydfopar work (Fepydfopar), elpyardpny. 
épmw creep (wept), eiprrov. 
ioridw entertain (ferriaw), eloriwv, cloriaca, eiora0ny. 


429 a. D. Hom. has @\aBe took (for é-chaBe), evveov swam (for é-cveov), éo- 
gelovro shook (for érfewvro), eddee feared (for ¢-drewe). Eupave learned is 
due to analogy. 

431 D. Syllabic augment in Homer before a vowel is a sure proof of initial ¢ 
in Zexrov and some other verbs. Similar Ionic and poetic forms occur from 
eldov, efhw, elpw, Edrw, Evvipu, Epdw, olvoxoéw, etc. 

GREEK Gram. — 10 
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€x@ hold (cexw), elxov. 

type send (cionps), aor. du. elrov for é-€-rov, el@nv for é-€-Onv. 
lornpr put (crornpe), plup. eiorhky for é-oe-orqKn. 

Opdw sce (Fopdw), édpwv, Edpaka OT edpaka. 

avéw push (Foléw), EdPovv, Ewoa, Edo ONV. 

avéopat buy (Fevéopar), éwvotpnv, éwvnOnv. 

elSov saw, 2 aor. of dépdw (for €-Fidov). 

elAov took, 2 aor. of aipéw (for é-édov). 


432. Some forms of some verbs in 481 are augmented as if no consonant 
had preceded the first vowel, as 7pyafouny (and elpyaséunr). 


433. Since ¢ disappeared early, many augmented forms show no trace of its 
existence, as, @xovv from oixkéw dwell (fotkos). Besides e, n was also used as the 
syllabic augment. This appears in Hom. 7-eldes (-ys?), Attic 7des you knew. 


434. The verbs dyvip, adloxopar, (dv)olyriuu, dpdw, Which began originally 
with ¢, show forms that appear to have a double augment; as éadyn», éddwp, 
(av)éwyov (rarely jvovyov), édpwv, édpaxa (and édpaxa). These forms appear to 
be due to transference of quantity (84) from 7--aynv, 4-fovyov, 7-fopwy (cp. 433). 


435. Temporal Augment. — Verbs beginning with a vowel take the 
temporal augment by lengthening the initial vowel. The temporal 
augment is so called because it usually increases the time required 
to pronounce the initial syllable. Diphthongs lengthen their first 
vowel. 


a becomes 7: ayo lead myov aXe aXn 

€ Can Amitw hope nAtifov imo Amie qAtiKky 
L at ve ixerebw supplicate tkérevov ixérevoa kérevka  tketevKn 
C) ce @: épita mark off &pifov Spica &puka apiky 

o v: bPplto insult DBpiLov wBpica vBpika  vBplky 
ci, Bt a: aipéw seize Tpovv Wpnka denkn, 
UTD aihéw play the flute nddovv nirAnoa AnKa ARKH 
eV "1: eixato liken qkalov WkKaco 

evn ee enu's evxonar pray nrexopny nrédpny yndypar oyun 
Oy He @: olkéw dwell @kovv OKynoa OknKA = OKHKY 


436. Initial @ becomes y: déw sing, joov. Initial y, 7, 5, w remain un- 
changed. Initial a usually becomes 7: apictdw breakfast, jplornoa. davadloxw 
and dvad6w expend form dvddwoa and dvjdwoa, dvahhOnv and dvnsOnv. 


437. Initial diphthongs are sometimes unaugmented: av in adalyouar dry; 
ev: elkafov, Beafoy ; ev: evpéOnv and nipédny from edpioxw find, evéduny and nvéd- 
unv from etxouae pray ; ov is never augmented, since it is never a pure diph- 
thong when standing at the beginning of a verb-form. 


435 D. Initial « becomes a in Doric and Aeolic; initial ac and av remain. 
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438. Omission of the Augment.—a. In Attic tragedy the augment is some- 
times omitted in choral passages, rarely in the dialogue parts (messengers’ 
speeches), which are nearer akin to prose. 

b. In xp%v (from xph + Hv) the augment is strictly unnecessary, but is often 
added (éxpv) since the composition of xp4»v was forgotten. 

c. In Homer and the lyric poets either the syllabic or the temporal augment 
is often absent; as ¢dro and %daro, Biv and ZByv, xov and elxov. Iteratives 
(495) in Hom. usually have no augment (€xecKov). 

N.—In Homer the absence of the augment represents the usage of the parent 
language, in which the augment was not necessarily added to mark past time. 
It is therefore erroneous, historically, to speak of the omission of the augment 
in Homer. 

d. In Herodotus the syllabic augment is omitted only in the case of pluper- 
fects and iteratives in cxov; the temporal augment is generally preserved, but it 
is always omitted in verbs beginning with az, av, ec, ev, oc, and in dyivéw, deO\éw, 
avaiyw, épdw, édw, dpuéw, etc. ; in others it is omitted only in some forms (as dyo- 
pevw, dyw, EXxw, opudw), and in others it is variable (ayyé\X\w, draw, dpxw, éml- 
oTapuat, avéxouac) ; in cases of Attic reduplication the augment is never added. 
Hdt. omits the augment for the reduplication in the above verbs. 


REDUPLICATION 


439. Reduplication is the doubling of the sound standing at the 
beginning of a word. It is used in the perfect, pluperfect, and future 
perfect tenses in all the moods, to denote completed action. It is 
sometimes found also in‘the present and second aorist. 


440. Verbs beginning with a simple consonant (except p) or with a stop and 
a liquid (A, », v, p) place the initial consonant with e before the stem, tw 
loose, \é&AvKa, Ne-AvKEévat, Aé-upat, Ae-Adgouar; ypddw write, yéypapa; KAivw 
incline, cké-Khixka; BAdrTw injure, Bé-Brada ; mpiw saw, wé-rpiopa. 

a. Exceptions: verbs beginning with yv, most of those with yA, and some 
with BX. Thus, yrwpliw recognize, -yvepica ; yi-yvdoxw know, &-yvwoxa ; yAUpu 
carve, @-yhuda 3; Bractdvw sprout, é-BAdornka (usu. BeBAdoTyKa). 


441. An initial aspirate is reduplicated by the corresponding smooth stop: 
povebw murder, re-povevka ; Siw sacrifice, T-OvKa ; xopevw dance, Ke-xdpeuKa. 


442. In all other cases the reduplication is formed like the augment. 

a. Verbs beginning with a short vowel lengthen the vowel, as dyw lead, xa ; 
6p0dw set upright, Sp0wka ; ayyAdkw announce, Hyyedka. 

b. Verbs beginning with two or more consonants (except a stop with a 
liquid), a double consonant, and p simply prefix «. p is here doubled (cp. 429 a). 


439 D. Reduplication (or the augment for the reduplication) is generally 
retained in Hom. Exceptions are épyarau and épxaro from épyw shut, dvwya 
order, éorac from evviye clothe. On déxarar await, édéyunv was expecting cp. 634, 

442. b. D. Hom. has fe-putwpévos (purdw soil), Eupope (uelpouac obtain) 
for é-cuope 445 a, Zrovpar (cedw urge) for é-Kw-wat; Ionic has &xkrnuat. 
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Thus, xrifw found, @-Krixa; orelpw sow, @-omapyac; otpatnyéw am general, 
éorparnynka; inréw seek, é-(irynka; Patw touch, é-pavka; pirtw throw, éppipa. 

N.—puvyoxw remind and xrdouar acquire are exceptions: mé-wynmat, €-pe- 
pvhny 5 KE-KTNMAL, €-KE-KTNUNY. 


443. The verbs mentioned in 481 which originally began with a consonant 
now lost, reduplicate regularly. Since the reduplicated consonant has disap- 
peared only « is left, and this often contracts with the initial vowel of the theme. 
Thus, @aya for fe-paya from rdyvige break; €wopar for fe-pwopar from fwbéw 
push ; tornxa for cecrnxa from tornue set ; elka for cevexa from tnm (cron) send. 


444. Pluperfect.— The pluperfect prefixes the syllabic augment e 
to the reduplicated perfect beginning with a consonant; when the 
perfect stem begins with a vowel the pluperfect retains the prefix of 
the perfect. 


Thus perf. \édvka, AéAvpar, plup. é-AehvKy, é-Aehduny ; perf. €-cradka, &-cTahpat, 
plup. éo7ddxn, é-orddunv from oréddw send; perf. wydpevka, plup. qyopevxn from 
ayopebw harangue; perf. npnxa, plup. rpyxn from aipéw seize. 

a. Verbs showing ‘ Attic’ reduplication (446), in almost all cases aug- 
ment the pluperfect. 

b. The verbs of 431 follow the perfects of 443; as édayn (dyvim), édouny 
(0éw), eiuny (inue), €ppeyn from (¢)pyyvums. tornue forms elor Hn (= €-(o esr nKn), 
Ion. and poet. éoryjxn (rare in Att. prose). ouxa am like forms édxn. 


445. Some verbs beginning with a liquid or » take e instead of the redupli- 
cation: AapPave (AaB-) take, ei-\nga, et-Anupwat, ei-Ajdy ; Kayx ava (hax-) obtain 
by lot, el-Anxa, €i-A\7j}xN 3 A€éyw collect (in composition) -e/-hoxa, -el-hdxy, -el-heyuat 
(warely Aé-revypar) ; pelpopar receive a share, ei-uaptar it is fated, ei-~apro with 
rough breathing ; also the stems ep, py say, el-pnxa, el-phkn. 

a. et\npa is from ce-cdynda by 387 (cp. Hom. éd\daBov for &cdaBov), eiuaprar 


is from oe-cuapra (cp. Hom. éuyope). The other forms are probably analogues 
of etAnda. 


446. Attic Reduplication.— Some verbs whose themes begin with 
a, €, or o, followed by a single consonant, reduplicate by repeating 
the initial vowel and the consonant and by lengthening a and e to », 
o tow. Thus éyeipw collect, dy-yyepxa, ay-yyepyar; eye/pw awaken, 


444 b. D. Hat. has olka (for Zouxa), @wOa, édbea ; Hom. has ZwOev and elwoe. 

445 D. Hom. deldéw fear stands for de-de-w from de-dro(s)a (cp. dféos). So 
deldouxa for de-dpouxa. For deidexro greeted we should read d%dexro with y-redu- 
plication. Hdt. has \eAdByxa and -Aehaumévos. éAnwuar Occurs in tragedy. 

446 D. — In Hom. ‘ Attic ’ reduplication is even more frequent than in Attic : 
thus, é5nd0s from %w eat, épyjpera have fallen, épépurro (without lengthening) 
from épelrw overthrow, édpwpéxarar from dpéyw reach. For other poetical forms 
see in the List of Verbs dyelpw, aipéw, dddouar, dpaploxw, epeldw, épitw, Exw, dfw, 
Opdw, Spviju. 
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ey-nyeppat 5 eA€yxw confute, €A-yAcypar; dpittw dig, Op-wpuyxa, Op-wpvy pat ; 
Os-vipae Swear, Ou-wpoKa; OA-Avpu destroy, dA-WAexa. So also pépw bear, 
€v-nVvoXa, €v-nVEY LAL. 

a. The name ‘ Attic’ was given by the Greek grammarians to this form of 
reduplication though it occurs in Homer and in the other dialects, 

b. daxodw hear has dx-rjxoa for dx-yxo(v)a; dyw has dy-hoxa for ay-7(7)oxa. 
The pluperfect augments except in the case of verbs with initial e: #x-nKén, 
Ou-wudkn, arwrOdy ; but €A-nrAvOn, ev-nvéyunv. 


447. Reduplication in the Present. — A few verbs reduplicate in the present 
by prefixing the initial consonant and 1, as yi~yromar, y~yvdonw, pu-uvftoxw, Th-KTw 
for r-1(€)kw, mi-rrw for mi-r(e€)To, t-ornu for o-ornut, T-Onue for Oc-Onjut (125 a), 
O-bwm. miv-wy-me fill (wda-, rry-) and wlurpyue burn (rpa-, tpy-) insert p. 

a. In some verbs the reduplication belongs to the verbal stem: BiBdtw make 
go éBiBaca, diddoKxw teach édldaéka. 


448. Reduplication in the Second Aorist. — éyw lead forms the second aorist 
HY-ayov, -ay-dyw, dy-dyouu, ay-ayetv, middle 7y-aydunv. So also #vy-eyxa and 
ip-eyxov from dépw. 


POSITION OF AUGMENT AND REDUPLICATION IN COMPOUND 
VERBS 


449. In verbs compounded with a preposition, augment and redu- 
plication stand between the preposition and the verb. 

Thus, vrepBalyw pass over, trepéBavov, vrepBéBnka ; eicaBdddrw throw into, elaé- 
BadXor, ela BEBAKa. ; 

a. Before e of the augment é« regains its fuller form éf (133 a), and év and 
ovv reappear in their proper forms which were modified in the present. Thus 
éxBdddkw throw out, e&éBadrdov, ExBEBAnxa ; éEuBdddrw throw into, évéBaddov; aud- 
Aéyw collect, cuvédeyov, cuvelhoxa ; auppirtw throw together, cuvéppiva, cuvép- 
piga ; cvoxevdtw pack together, cvverxevafov, suverkevdc Onv. 

b. Prepositions (except repé and 7pé) drop their final vowel: daoBd\dw throw 
away, am-éBaddov ; but repiBdddrw throw around, wepiéBaddor, mpoBalyw step for- 
ward, rpoéBnv. But rpé may contract with the augment (rpotpyv). 


450. But some verbs, which are not often used except as compounds, are 
treated like uncompound yerbs and take the augment before the preposition, as 
éxadhuny sat from KdOnua, éxdOigoy set, sat from xabifw, juplesa clothed from 
aurévviu, éxdbevdov (and xabyddov) slept from xadeddw, qristauny, HriorHOnv 
from éricrauac understand. tn forms agptec and npie. The simple verbs occur 
mostly in poetry. But doda’w enjoy makes dzroédauxa, éberdfw review eéfraxa. 


448 D. Hom. has many reduplicated second aorists, as mé-midov from mel0w 
(rid-) persuade, Kexhouny, xe-kdouevos from Kéopac command, de-abéo Bat from 
havOdvw (had-) escape the notice of, re-pidéo bar from Ppeldouar (pxd-) spare, Tp-apov 
from dpaploxw (dp-) join, Sp-opov from 8priju arouse. The indicative forms may 
take the syllabic augment, as in émé-¢qpadov from ¢pdfw (ppad-) tell. From 
évintw chide and éptkw check come Aviramoy and évéviroy, and jpikaxov, 
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451. Double Augment. — Some verbs take two augments, one before and 
the other after the preposition, as qv-erxduny, Av-erxduny from dvéxoua endure, 
hv-xdovy from évoxéw annoy, émnvopwuar from érayopOdw set upright. So also, 
by analogy to the foregoing, a few verbs derived from compound words: jude- 
oBhrovy from dugucByréw dispute, nvredéxer from ayridixéw yo to law (avrléikos). 


452. Compounds of 8vo- ii] and et well. (1) dvorvxéw am unhappy, é-dvo- 
rixour, de-duo-TUxXnKa. Suvo-npéctovy, dvo-npéorynKa from dvo-apeoréw do not occur. 
(2) evepyeréw do good, evepyérnoav, evepyérnxa (inscrip.), edypyérnka (texts). 


453. Verbs derived from compound nouns take the augment and the redupli- 
cation at the beginning ; as éuvdoddyour, meuvOodbynKxa from pvOodoyéw tell legends 
(uvbonrbyos teller of legends) ; @xoddpovr, wKoddunka from olkodopéw build (oikoddpuos 
house-builder) ; jymrdd\wv, jumddynka from éurodhdw trafic in (éurody traffic). 

a. éxkAnoidf{w hold an assembly (éxxdnola) makes Hx-KAnolagoy or é&-e-Ky- 
alagfov. éyyvdw pledge makes éveytwy, éveytnoa and (better) nyyiwv, nyyinoa. 


454. Verbs derived from compound nouns whose first part is a preposition 
are commonly treated as if compounded of a preposition and a simple verb ; as 
KaTnyopéw accuse (KkaThyopos), KaTnyopour, Karnydpnka ; évOvudouar ponder (EvOv- 
fos) éveOvunOny, évreOvuAobar ; émipkéw swear falsely (émlopkos), émimpknka ; éy- 
xeplew entrust (év xeupl), éevexelpioa. 

a. But several verbs are not treated as compounds, such as dratrdw deceive, 
amitéw distrust, dropéw am in difficulty, mappnoidfouar speak freely. 


TENSE-SUFFIXES, THEMATIC VOWEL, MOOD-SUFFIXES 


455. Tense-Suffixes. — The tense-suffixes, which are added to the verb-stem 
to form the tense-stems, consist of the thematic vowel and certain other letters. 
No tense-suffixes are added to the verb-stem (1) in the second aorist active 
and middle, and second perfect and pluperfect, of m-verbs ; (2) in the perfect 
and pluperfect middle of verbs in -w and -w. The tense-suffixes are as follows :— 

1. Present system, -%-, -r%-, -.%-, -v%-, -av%-, -ve%-, -va-, -vv-, -(v)ox% ; 
or none, as in da-pér. 

Future system, -0%-. 

First aorist sytem, -ca-. 

Second aorist system, -%-; or none, as in &ory-v. 

First perfect system, -xa- (plupf. -«y- from -xea-; -ke- from -kee-; -Ke-). 
Second perfect system, -a- (plupf. -7-, -e-, or -e-) ; or none, as-in &ora-re. 
Perfect middle system, none (future perfect -0%-). 

First passive system, @y-, -0e- (future passive -Ano%-). 

Second passive system, 7, -e- (future passive -o%-). 

N. —-a in the aorist is properly a relic of the personal ending (666). 


OOHNIA MP ww 


456. Thematic Vowel. —The thematic, or variable, vowel appears at the 
end of the tense-stems in the present, imperfect, and second aorist active and 


455. D. For the Doric future -ce%-, see 540. — For the Epic first aorist -7%.-, 


see 542 D.— For the doubling of o in the future and first aorist, see 584 b. D., 
544 b. D. 
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middle of w-verbs, and in all futures and future perfects. The thematic vowel 
in the indicative is o before u or » (and in the optative of the tenses mentioned) ; 
elsewhere it is «. Thus, \0%-, kur %-, dio %-, AvOna %-, eddo %- ; dbo-i-u. In 
the subjunctive it is °/. 

a. Attic inscriptions have both -ec@wy and -oc@wy in the imperative. 


457. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive of all verbs the thematic vowel is 
®/n-. Thus, \dw-wer, NOn-Te, Nbcw-pev, gTeLAy-Te. 
a. Verbs in -viu form their subjunctive like w-verbs. 


458. In the present and second aorist of w-verbs, and in the aorist passive, 
“/, is added to the tense stem. Thus 7:@dyev from rifé-w-per, 06 from 6¢-w, 
T.OATe from 7T.dé-7n-Te, AvVOG from Avbé-w. 


459. Suffix of the Optative. — The optative adds the mood suffix -i-, or -17- 
which contracts with the final vowel of the tense-stem : Avouue for Abo-t-uL, pedolny 
for pideo-in-v, TLBelny for T.Be-ln-v. -cn- occurs only before active endings. When 
the suffix is -c7-, the 1 pers. sing. ends in -v; as ripao-ly-v = Tiu@yv; when it is 
-i-, the 1-pers. sing. ends in -w, as Tiudo-i-we = Tin@m. 


460. 17 is used as follows (in all other cases -i-) : — 

a. In contracted verbs in the singular, rarely in the dual and plural. -i- 
appears in the dual and plural, rarely in the singular. 

b. In liquid verbs in the future active singular: gavoly-v for daveo-ln-v. In 
the dual and plural --: gavotrov, pavotuev for paved-t-rov, paved-i-uer. 

c. In thesingular of w-verbs: ridetny for ribe-in-v, Svdolnv for dcd0-ly-v, belny for 
Ge-(n-v. Here the modal sign is added to the tense-stem without any thematic 
vowel. -i- is more common,in the dual and plural: ridetuev for riOé-t-pev, drdo7- 
pev for 6106-i-yev, etre for Oé-i-re. Verbs in -viuc make their optatives like \tw. 

d. In the aorist passive: AvOelny for \ube-ln-v, pavelny for dave-lyn-v. In the 
dual and plural -i- is more common: )véetuev for \vOé-i-vev, pavetre for pavé-i-re, 

e. In some second perfects, as mpoeAnAvbolns, and in the second aorist cxoinv 
from @xw (but -cxotus in composition). 

N. —In the 3 pl. -ce- is regular before -y: )vo-se-v, Tie-te-v, AuOe-Ce-v. 


461. a. In the 1 aor. opt. act. of w-verbs the endings -evas, -eve, and -evay are 
more common than -aus, -a1, -aev. 

b. In the aor. opt. passive of all verbs and in the opt. of m.-verbs and of con- 
tract verbs -cTov, -.rnv, -iwev, -tre, -cev are Commoner than -cyrov, -inrny, -tymer, 
-inTe, --ngav. Prose writers use either the shorter or the longer forms ; poets use 
only the shorter forms. Except in contract verbs -.y7e is very common in the 2 
pl. and is sometimes the only form in the Mss., as dolnre, Oelnre, yvolnre, -Balnre, 
hubelnre, pavelnre; but the forms in question occur in prose writers and their 
genuineness is therefore unsupported by metrical evidence. 


457 D. Hom. has -%- instead of -/,-, especially in the 1 aor., 2 aor. of pu- 
verbs, and 2 aor. pass. (éptccouer, Shower, Tpamelouey; also in touer, efdouev). 
These forms do not occur in the sing. or 3 pl. active. Verbs in w rarely show 
this % in the present. (Other examples 532, 667 D., 682 D.) 

460 D. -in- is very rare in Hom, in the dual and plural. 
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ENDINGS OF THE VERB: PERSONAL ENDINGS 


462. To make the complete verbal forms, to the tense-stems in the 
various moods are attached the personal endings in the finite moods 
and other endings in the infinitives, participles, and verbal adjectives. 
See 366. The personal endings of the four finite moods are given 
below. In many forms only the pe-verbs preserve distinct endings. 
Some of the endings are due to analogy of others and many are still 
unexplained. The first person dual, when it is used, has the form 
of the first person plural. 


ACTIVE MippLE 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
(primary tenses) (secondary tenses) (primary tenses) (secondary tenses) 
AND AND AND AND 
SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE OPTATIVE 
Sing. 1. — or -pu -v poe “pny 
2. -s (for -or), -@a (-c0a) -s, -08a -Tat -50 
8. -ov (for -7c) — -TAL -TO 
Dual 2. -rov -TOV -c0ov -cbov 
3. -Tov -THV -o boy -o Onv 
Plur. 1. -pev -wev -pe0a -pe0a, 
2. -re -T€ -o Oe ~o0e 
3. -vov (for -v71) -V, -7GY, -VTOL -vTO 
ACTIVE MIDDLE 
IMPERATIVE 
Sing. 2. —, -O, -s -70 
3. -Tw -70o 
Dual 2. -TOV -c0ov 
3. -TWV -c0wv 
ledkwny, 2, -TE -o Oe 
3. -vT@v (-Twoay) -c8wv (-cAwoay) 


462 D. Doric has -r: for -o, -wes for -wev, -yre in 3 pl., and -ray, -o Pay, -wav for 
-Tnv, -cOnv, -unv. -Tav, -cOay, -way are also Aeolic. 

The close agreement between Greek and Sanskrit may be illustrated by tne 
inflection of Old Greek and Doric gaut say, Skt. bhaimi shine, %epov, Skt. 
Abharam bore, 
ga-pf bha-mi ¢a-rby bha-tds  %epo-y Abhara-m épepé-rnv aAbhara-tam 
g¢d-s bha-si ga-yés bha-mds &epe-s aAbhara-s épépo-uev Abharda-ma 
ga-rl bhia-ti ga-ré bha-thad  edepe-(r) abhara-t épépe-re  abhara-ta 
pa-réy bha-thds d-yri bha-nti  épépe-rov Abhara-tain %evo-v(r) Abhara-n(t) 
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463. PRIMARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND SUBJ.) 


a. 1 Sing. —-uw is found only in w-verbs. Verbs in -w have no ending 
and simply lengthen the thematic vowel (Avw, delrw). The perfect has no per- 
sonal ending, -a taking the place of a thematic vowel. 

b. 2 Sing.— (1) -oc is found in Hom. écci thou art from the pi-verb edul I 
am; possibly also in 7s thow sayest. Attic ef thou art is derived from é&ou. 
Tl@n-s is Obscure. vers is probably for Nve-c1, Ave’, Aver, to which s has been 
added. Subj. \ty-s follows the analogy of the indicative, but with long thematic 
vowel. .@js for riéé-ys. In the perfect -s (not for -ov) has been added. 

(2) -@a is a perfect ending, as in oic@a knowest for of6 + 6a (83). From the 
perfect it spread to the imperfects 4#c6a wast, ije0a wentst, épnoba saidst, 
and to 7dncGa or pdecda knewest. The perfect has commonly -a-s. ole#as and 
hoGas are late. 

c. 3 Sing.—-r: is found in weverbs: éo-rl, ri@nor for riby-7e (Doric) by 
115. Avec is obscure, but it cannot be derived from Ave-ox for Ave-Ti. AbD, TLOF 
(for riféy) follow Aver, but with long thematic vowel. In the perfect, -e with no 
personal ending. 

d. 3 Pl.— Original -v7 is retained in Doric \tovr:, whence Attic Abover 
(115 a); évri, Attic eicf. Subj. Adwor from Adw-vr1, TiOGou from Tibéw-yTL, Todor 
from moive (Dor.). Many x forms are derived from -avri, as redéace (710&-arte), 
61ddacr (61d6-avt1), éotaor (éord-artt), lorador (from icrd-ayrr), the accent of which 
has been transferred to rifeior (747 D. 1), Std0804 from (Dor.) rl@e-vrt, 5l50-v7«. 
-drt from -yr« (85 b), properly the ending of the perfect after a consonant, ap- 
pears as -do. in Hom. repvxaor; but it has been replaced by -acov out of -ayri, 


as in terpdg-acu. 


464. SECONDARY ENDINGS OF THE ACTIVE (IND. AND OPT.) 


The optative usually has the endings of the secondary tenses of 
the indicative. 


463 a. D. The Hom. subj. é6é\wm, TixXwm, aydywu, are new formations. 
Aecolic has piAnum, doxiuwus (indic.). 

b. (1) eds or ets in Hom, and Hat. is derived from ei +s. For this form 
éoo(t) may be read in Hom. Theocr. has -es for -ers (duédyes, etc.) and perf. 
memovOes (557. 2. D.). 

b. (2) -o6a in Hom. indic. $9060, rlOno0a, HdnoOa ; subj. €0éAyoGa also writ- 
ten é0é\no0a; opt. (rarely) kdalowba, Bddow ba. -oHa occurs also occasionally in 
Doric (rodopfcba) and Aeolic (éxecba, pidnoéa). 

c. Aeolic has ri@n, roln, crepdvor, but For says. Subj.: Hom, é0éAqnou (also 
written ¢6é\no.; cp. Arcad. éxn), popénor, Oéyor. 

d. Hom. has -aou in tacc they yo, @aor they are, and in BeBdac, yeydace. 
Aeolic has toro, Pidevot, Tiwaror. 

464 a. D. -y for - is very rare (rpépow in Eur., audprou in Cratinus). 

c. Dorie #s was for jo(r). 

e. -vis regular in Doric and common in Hom, and later poetry ; as éord-p 
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a. 1 Sing.—-y stands for uw (133 c), cp. épepo-v, Skt. d4bhara-m. After a 
consonant « (sonant nasal, 20b, 35 c) became a: €dvoa for evo, Epic ja was for 
4(c)a from you. In the pluperfect -y is from e-a (467). -v is found in the opta- 
tive when the mood suffix is -vy-; elsewhere the optative has -p. 

b. 2 Sing. — On -o6a see 463 b (2). 

c. 3 Sing. — -r dropped (133 b) in 2dve, é7é@n, and in the opt. Avou, efy (ep. 
Old Lat. sted). %ddoe has its -e from the perfect (cp. ofée) and shows no per- 
sonal ending. 

d. Dual. — -rnv is rarely found for -roy in the 2 dual (edpéryy in Plato). 
Hom. has érevxerov as 3 dual. 

e. 3 Pl. —-y for -»7 by 183 b. -cav (taken from the 1 aorist) is used (1) in 
the imperf. and 2 aor. of pu-verbs, as érl@e-cay, €0e-cav; (2) in the aor. pass. 
€\UOn-cav, épdvn-cav (here -y preceded by a short vowel occurs in poetry, 
585 a. D.); (8) in the pluperf. é\ed\xe-cav; (4) in the opt. when -1y- is the modal 
suffix (460). In the opt. -cay is rare, 


465. ENDINGS OF THE MIDDLE (INDIC., SUBJ., OPT.) 


a. 2 Sing. — Primary -ca retains its o in the perfect of all verbs (Aé\v-car), 
and in the pres. of ui-verbs (7ie-car). Elsewhere o drops between vowels, as in 
Ab Or Aver from Ave-car, AVOHoy OY -e, Pavy from gavde-car, rive from Tipde-ca ; 
subj. Ady from dvy-ca, Pjvy from PHvy-car, O7 from Oye-car, 6G from duHn-ca, 7 
from éy-car, gidq from Piréyn-cat, Ondo? from dyAdn= Sydby-c aL. 

N. 1. — The forms -p and -e are found in the present, future, and future per- 
fect. See 628. 

N. 2. — dvve and dvvy for dvvacm, éricra and érlory for éricraca:, épiec for 
épierar, are poetic and dialectic or late. 

b. 2 Sing. — -so stays in all plups. and in the imperf. of pi-verbs. Else- 
where it loses its o, aS in éddov from édve-co, éXdow from éAtca-co, épjvyw from 
épjva-co, éNlrov from éNlie-co, @0ov from @Ge-c0, érpiw from émpla-co, ériu® from 
ériude-oo, épidod from épidée-co. In the optative, Ntov0, Alaovo, TiBet0, elo, Ntoaro, 
from Nvo.-co, etc. ; riu@o from ripdou-co. 

N. 1.— éd0vw or 7d¥vw and Arlicrw are commoner than édvvaco and Arloraco 
from dtvauac am able and érlcraua understand. 

N. 2.— After a diphthong or a long vowel in the 2 aor. indic. mid. -co is re- 
tained, as elco (inus send), Svnco (dvivnm benefit). 


(€orn-cav), 5rd0-v (€51d0-cav), pirnbev (€pirHOn-cav), Tpddev (érpdgdy-cav). The 
short vowel before »(7) is explained by 40. Hom. fe-v were became #r, used 
in Dor. as 3 pl. ; in Attic it was used as 3 sing. 

465 a. D. Hom. has fPovtdeu, perf. uéuynar, but pres. dvvaca, maploraca ; 
dyer is unique (for dear) ; subj. d¥vynar. Dorie often contracts, as ofp for ofe-a. 
Aeolic generally leaves ea: open (keloe-av). Hdt. has open -ear, -nar. 

b. Hom., Doric, and Aeolic have generally open forms, as Hom. Bd)Xe-o 
(rarely BddXev), wdVca-0. Epevo, ore7o are from -eeo. Hom. has éudprao for Attic 
éudpvaco, and may drop ¢ even in the pluperfect (Zecvo). When Doric con- 
tracts ao we have a. In Hat. ao, eo are open, but the writing ev for eo is found. 
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c. Dual.—The 1 pl. is used for the 1 dual except in the three poetic forms 
Teptdwpebov, Nedelupefov, dpuwmeOov. Hom. has -cOov for -c@nv in Owphoced bor. 

d. x Pl.—In epic and dramatic poetry -weoGa is often used for -yeba for 
metrical reasons (BovNduerba, éruordpuerda). 

e. 2 Pl. —On the loss of ¢ in ce (crane), see 103. 

f. 3 Pl. — After vowel stems -vrai, -vro are preserved. After stems ending 
in a consonant -yrar, -»yro became -arai, -ato by 35 b. These forms were retained 
in prose till about 400 B.c. (e.g. rerdxara, érerdxaro). 


466. ENDINGS OF THE IMPERATIVE 


1. Active. 

a. 2 Sing. —Ave, Nie, rier (for rlHe-e) have not lost -#&, - is found 
in 2 aor. pass. Pdvy-6c; in o7H-6c and écra-&; in some 2 aorists, like yvd-a, 
TH-Ot, wi-6., Which are we forms though they have presents of the w form 
(687). Also in to-@ be or know, (6 go, pa or Pabi say. vOnre is for AvOnbr 
by 125 b. 

b. -s occurs in 6és, és, d6s, cxés (and in the rare @lyes, ries). This -s is not 
derived from -@. 

C. Adc-ov aor. act. and \de-a: aor. mid. are obscure in origin. 

2. Middle. 

a. 2 Sing. —-co retains its o in the (rare) perf. of all verbs and in the pres. 
of weverbs (AéAug0, TiHeco, ictaco). Elsewhere o is dropped, as in Adov from 
dbe-co, Aerod from uré-co, G00 from 6é-co, of from é-co, rplw from mpla-co, TiLa 
from Tipde-co. 

N.—rl6ov, istw, didov are poetic or late. 

8. 3 Pl. —For -vtwy and ~cfwy we find -rwcay and -céwoay in prose after 
Thucydides, in Euripides, and in inscriptions after 300 B.c. Thus, \vérwoar, \vod- 
Twoav, NiécOwoav, NUcdcOwoar, AVIATwWoAar, AiTéTwoay, himécOwoar, Pyrvdcbwoar, 
paritwcay, Tiudcbwoar, pireloOwoay, yeypaplwoay, wemelcbwoar, TiWéTwaoav, 5166- 
rwcav, bérwoar, TiWEsOwcar, GécOwoay, -Erwoay, -Ecbwoar. 

N.—Zorwv for dvrwy is rare. Attic inscriptions have (very rarely) 
-VTWOQaV. 


f. -ara, -aro occur in Hom. regularly in the perfect and pluperfect of 
consonant stems, as tetpddara, éarac for éo-vrar, Haro for jo-vro from Fac 
(hopar) ; also in stems ending in -1, as épOlaro. -arai, -aro were transferred to 
yocalic stems, as PeBAjarar, BeBjaro, Hdt. duvvéarar. Hom, has -d-arae in é\7- 
Addarac from @\avvw drive. In the opt. -aro always (yevolaro for yévowro). In 
Hdt. 7 before -ara, -aro is shortened, as perf. jyéara for qyj-arac = Hynvra, 
éBeBdéaro for -naro. For xeivrar, Hom. xelarac and xéara, Hdt. has xcéarar. In 
the opt. Hdt. has -aro: Bovdolaro, deEalaro. In Hdt. -ara, -aro occur even in the 
present system, ri0éara, duvéarat, toréaro. 

466 a. D. -@ is not rare in Hom., pres. d/dw6e = dldov, prvi, aor. Kr0H, perf. 
rérhaht. Aeolic has tora, pidn. mle, déxo1, d(d01 (Pindar) are very rare. 

8. Doric has also -yrw, as in wapeydyrw; Aeolic -yrov, as pépovroy, Doric 
has -c6w (pl.) and -céw». 
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ENDINGS OF THE PLUPERFECT, ENDINGS IN o9 


467. Endings of the Pluperfect Active.—-y, -ns, -e(v) are derived from 
-e(a)a, -e(a)as, -e(o)e. In later Greek the endings are -evv, -es, -e(v), -evTov, 
-eir ny, -eyuev, -e.re, and very late -ecap. 


468. The Endings -oec, etc. — The o of the endings -o6e, -cOw, -ofov, -cAwy, 
-cda (409 N.) has no exact parallel in cognate languages, and seems to have 
spread in Greek from forms like reréAeo-0e, &fwo-He, etc., where a sigma-stem 
was followed by original -6e. 


ENDINGS OF THE INFINITIVE, PARTICIPLE, AND VERBAL 
ADJECTIVE 


469. Infinitive.—The following are the endings added to the tense-stem to 
make the infinitive. 

a. -ev: in present and 2 aorist active of w-verbs, all futures active. Thus, Ade, 
Thay, Arretv, Noe, Pavety from Nbe-ev, Tiude-ev, uré-ev, Nice-ev, pavée-ev. 

b. -at: in 1 aor. active, as \doa, madetoa, dettar. 

c. -vat: (1) present, 2 perf. of u-verbs, the two passive aorists, as rué-val, éord- 
vat, NvOA-vat, pavh-var; (2) perfect active, NeAu«é-var, and ei6é-vac from 
eld-e (olda). 

N. 1.— The ending eva: appears in the 2 aor. of pu-verbs, as dodva: from 66-evar, 

Getvar from Oé-evat. 

d. -c@ac: in other cases. 

N. 2, — The infinitives are old cases of substantives, those in -a being datives, 
the others locatives. 


470. Participles. — The stem of the participle is formed by adding the fol- 
lowing endings to the tense stem. 
a. -vr-: in all active tenses except the perfect, and in 1 and 2 aor. passive (301). 
b. -or-: in the perfect active (for -for-) ; masc. -ds, fem. -via, neut. -ds (301 c). 
c. -pevo-: in the middle, and in the passive except in the aorist. 


471. Verbal Adjectives. — Most of the verbals in -rés and -réos are formed 
by adding these suffixes to the verbal stem of the aorist passive (first or second). 
Thus, pidnrés, -réos (é-pidy-Onv) ; weurrds, -réos (é-rels-Onv) ; TedeoTds, -réos 
(é-rehéa-Onv) ; oradrrds, -réos (é-crdd-nv); BAnTébs, -Téos (€BAFH-Anv). On the 
accent of compound verbals, see 4265 c. 


467 D. Hom. has -ea, -ys, -ec or et-v (-ee only in 7dee), -ecav, and rarely -op, 
-es, -€; Hdt. has -ea, -eas, -ce (-ev ?), -eare, -erav. : 

469 D. -ev appears also in Hom. idéev (miswritten idéev). Hom. has no case 
of -evar (for lévac write tuevac), For -ev or -vac Hom. often uses -pevar (also 
Aeolic) and -pev (which is also Doric) ; both endings show the accent on the 
preceding syllable, as fevyrtuevar, Zupevar (= eivar), Piihuevar, oT Hmevar, EoTduevat, 
aEEuevar, OMorwOjuevar, Sanuevar ; TiOeuer, Euper, Ywev, Oéuev, E\Okuer, adé€uev. Doric 
has -ey in the aorist passive, as aicxuvOfjuer. -uev is preceded by a short syllable 
and generally stands before a vowel. -vac always follows a long vowel. Doric 
has -nv and -ev in the present. Aeolic has -ny in the present and 2 aorist. 
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a. Some are derived from other stem forms (pres. and fut.), as qep-rés, 
i-réov, duva-rés ; meverds (Cp. wevé-~w = wer fut.). 


472. Verbals in -rés, -r7, -rév either (1) have the meaning of a perfect pas- 
sive participle, as xpurrés hidden, raidevrés educated, or (2) express possibility, 
as vonrds thinkable, oparés visible. Many have either signification, but some are 
passive only, as romrés done. See 425c. N. 

a. Usually passive in meaning are verbals from deponent verbs, as pipyrés 
imitated. 

b. Usually active in meaning are compounds derived from transitive active 
verbs ; but some intransitive verbs make active verbals, as purés flowing. 

c. Many are active or passive, others only active: meurrds blamed, blam- 
able, blaming, micrés trusting in (rare), trusted, drpaxros doing nothing, not 
done, p0eyxrés sounding. 


473. Verbals in -réos, -réa, -réoy express necessity (cp. the Lat. gerundive in 
-ndus), as doréos that must be given, radevréos educandus. 


FORMATION OF THE TENSE-SYSTEMS (Q AND MI-VERBS) 
CHANGES IN THE VERB-STEM 


474. From the verb-stem (or theme) each tense-stem is formed by 
the addition of a tense-suffix (455) or of a prefix, or of both. In 
-475-495 certain modifications of the verb-stem are considered. 


475. Variation in Quantity. — Many verbs of the first class (498 ff.) 
show variation in the quantity of the vowel of the verb-stem, which is 
commonly long in the present but fluctuates in other tenses, as Av-w, 
di-ow, édv-ca, but AeAU-Ka, ACAV-pwat, EAU-Onv. (Other examples, 500,) 

a. Some verbs of the Fourth Class (523 c) lengthen a short vowel of the pres- 
ent in some other tenses. Thus, \auBdvw (AaB-) take, AnPouat, evAnda, eV Anumat, 
éjnpenyv, but 2 aor. €aBov. 


476. Vowel Gradation (35, 36). — Verbs of the first class show a 
variation between a strong grade (or two strong grades) and a weak 
grade. The weak grades, ¢, 0, a, appear especially in the second 
aorist and second passive systems; the corresponding strong grades, 
et (ot), ev (ov), 7 (w), appear usually in the other systems (0, ov, w, in 
the second perfect). 

a. Expulsion of a short vowel between consonants (so-called syncope 493) 
produces a weak form of the stem of the same grade as 1, v, a (36). Cp. yl-yv-o- 
par become (aor. éyev-d-unv), €-mr-b-unv (pres. mér-o-war fly) with €-\ur-o-y, 
é-puy-o-v, é-rdx-n-v (477 c). So é-cx-0-v got from &x-w have. 

b. ais the weak form of y (@), as in rHKw érdxny; and of e, when € has d, p, 
v, p before or after it, as in rpérw, érpdany (479). 


477. The following examples illustrate the principles of 476. 
A. evovt: Aelrw leave, elw, 2 perf. Moura, éewwpwar, EXelPOnv, 2 aor. EAuroy, 
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N.—The weak form appears when the verb undergoes Attic reduplication 
(446) ; as in ddelpw anoint, 2 perf. adijripa, adijdiupar; epelkw lear (Tonic and 
poetic), 2 perf. éprprymar, 2 aor. Hpicov; épelrw overthrow, Epic épypura; but 
épeldw prop, éprjperc war. 

b. evovn: éde0(0)coua I shall go, 2 perf. édjdvda (Epic ékjdovba), 2 aor. 
(Epic jAvGov) ; petyw flee, pevéouar or pevéoduar, 2 perf. wépevya, 2 aor. épvyor ; 
péw flow (for pev-w, 43), pevoouar, éppbynka (pve-), 2 aor. pass. éppvy». 

N. — xéw pour (for xev-w, 43), éxea (for éxeva), has v in kéxuKa, kéxupar, éxv- 
Onv; cedw (poetic) urge, éoceva, Eoovua, éoovOny or éotOnv rushed. See also 
revxw in the List of Verbs. 

c. nwa: pry-rim break, phéw, Eppynia, 2 perf. Eppwya, 2 aor. pass. éppdyny ; 
Thk-w meit, THEw, Erna, TéryKa, érHXOny, 2 aor. pass. er any. 

N. — Verbs of class c usually have & in the 2 aorist, w in the 2 perfect (if 
there is one), elsewhere y. w occurs in the present in rpwyw gnaw, 2 aor. érpayor. 


478. Change of « to o in the Second Perfect. — In the second perfect 
e of the verb-stem is changed to o. 


KNér-T-w steal xéxdopa, (do-)Krelyw kill (xrev-, 519) -éxrova, Néy-w collect 
eloxa, raoxw, fut. reloouar (from revOcoua, 100) rérovOa, réuT-w send rérouda, 
otépy-w love éatopya, tiktw beget téroxa, Tpér-w turn tétpopa, Tpép-w nourish 
térpopa, pbelp-w corrupt €pOopa. So in yly(e)voua become éyeviuny, yéyova ; 
eyelpw awaken éyphyopa (446). This change corresponds to that of e: to o (477 a). 


479. Change of « to a. — In verb-stems containing A, p, v, p, an € is 
usually changed to a in the first perfect, perfect middle, and second 
passive systems. 


Tpér-w turn, Térpappar, érpdmny (1 aor. érpépOny); rpép-w feed, ré0paupar, 
érpdgny (1 aor. 6pépOny) ; omelpw (orep-) S0W, Eorapua, éordpny ; Pbelpw (pbep-) 
destroy, @pbapua, &pOdpnv; oTé\d\w (ored-) send, €oradka, ~oradua, éorddny; 
telvw (rev-) stretch, Térakxa, rérauat, érdOyy (1 aor.). 

a. Also in the 2 aor. pass. of khémrw steal (ék\drqnv), whéxw weave (érddKnv), 
téprw gladden (Epic érdprynv). Many of these verbs also show o in the second 
perfect (478). 


480. This is also found in the second aorist active and middle of xrelyw Kill 
(Exravoy poetic), réurw cut (dialectal érapov), tpérw turn (€rparov poetic), réprw 
gladden (érapréuny poetic), poetic dépxoua see (Zdpaxov). Also rép0w, rrhocw. 


481. ¢ in the perfect middle in kékNeupar(kdérrTw steal), a érheyyae (mrEKw 
weave) is introduced from the present. 


482. The a in 479, 480 is developed from a liquid or nasal brought between 
two consonants (85b). Thus, @rradwar, rérauac from éorduar, TeTyual, ETdOnE 
from érvénv (20 b). Here ord, rv represent weak grades of the stem. 

Oo 


483. a. The variations ¢, 0, a, w appear in rpérw turn, rpépw, érpewa, 2 perf. 
Térpopa, TéTpauuat, érpépOny, 2 aor. pass. érpdany; frequentative Tpataw (867), 

b. The variations €, 0, o appear in réroua fly, roréouae (poet.) and frequen 
tative rwrdouar (poet., 867) fly about. : 
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484. »,a in the Second Perfect.—In the second perfect a of the 
verb-stem is lengthened to » (a): @adAAw (Gad-) bloom, réyra; gaivw 
(pav-) show, répyva; patvw (pav-) madden, péunva; Kpalw (kpay-) ery 
out, Kéxpaya. 


485. Addition of «.—a. To the verb-stem e is added to make the present 
stem in doxéw seem, fut. 56fw, aor. Zdofa (dox-) ; SO in yauéw marry, wbéw push. 
Usually e is added in some stem other than the present. 

b. In many verbs ¢ is added to the verb-stem to form the tense-stems other 
than present, second aorist, and second perfect, e.g. udyouat (wax-) fight, waxod- 
pat (= paxe(o)ouar), uaxerauny, peudynuar. So dx Pouar am grieved, BovNomar 
wish, ylyvouar become, déw want, (€)0é\w wish, ué\dr\w intend, wére is a care, 
otouar think. 

c. In some verbs ¢ is added to form one or more tense-stems, as pévw (pev-) 
remain, meuévnka (uweve-) to avoid -y-ca in the perfect. So, véuw distribute, éxw 
have, otxouacam gone. Soalso dap0dvw, dogpalvomat, péw, cre(Bw (poetic), ruyxdvw. 

d. Some verbs have alternative presents with or without e. Here sometimes 
one is used in prose, the other in poetry, sometimes both are poetic or both used 
in prose. - Thus, €\xw draw (Hom. also é\kéw), ldxw layéw sound (both poetic), 
pédw wedéw (both poetic), pirrw and pirréw throw (both in prose). 


486. Addition of a and o.—a or o is added to the verb-stem in somé verbs, 
Thus, wikdoua bellow (Epic 2 aor. pixov), éuvxnoduny ; adloxouar (ad-) be cap- 
tured, addécouwac from ddo-; dburt-me swear (du-) Gpmooa, dummoxa etc. (dpo-) ; 
olfxouac am gone, Epic ofxwka or Pxwka. 


487. Lengthening of Short Final Vowel. — Verb-stems ending in a 
short vowel generally lengthen that vowel before the tense-suffix 
in all tenses (except the present and imperfect) formed from them. 
Here a (except after ¢, u, and p) and e become 7», o becomes o. 

Tipd-w (riva-) honour, Tiwj-cw, ériwn-ca, TeTiwy-Ka, TeTiwn-pat, eripj-Ony 5 
Onpd-w (Onpa-) hunt, Onpd-cw, éOnpa-ca, etc. (889) ; moréw (rove-) make, movj-ow, 
éroln-ca, memoln-Ka, memoln-uat, émroij-Onv; Snow (dndo-) manifest, dndw-cw, 
éd7rAw-ca, etc. ; édw permit, éaow, etc. 

a. Note dkpodcoua, Axpoacdunv, etc., from dxpodouar hear; xphow, Expnoa 
from xpdw give oracles; xpicouat, éxpnoduny from xpdowar use; tpyow and 
Zrpyoa from rerpalyw bore are from rpe-. 

b. Verb-stems adding e oro (486), and stems apparently receiving a short final 


vowel by metathesis (128), lengthen the short final vowel, as BovAouar (Bovd-) 
wish, BovrA-couat (Bovde-, 485), kdurw (kau-) am weary, Kéxun-ka (Kua-). 


485 D. Some Ionic and poetic verbs adding ¢ are d\ééw, &NOouar, yeywvrew, ynbéw, 
douréw, elpomar, elAéw, érauvpéw, Kedadéw, Kéhouat, KevTéw, KHOwW, KTUTEW, KUPEW, NaATKW, 
pébopuar, uttw, maréouar, piyéw, oTvyew, Topéw, xafw, piréw (poetic forms), xpa 
ouéw; dumdaxloxw, dmapicxw; Epic édddoxnoa (diddoKw), miOjow, memibyjou 
mibjods (melOw), repidjnoouar (peldouac). 

486 D. ais added also in Bpixdoua, yodw, Snpidouar, ux maw, UNKdomat, MnTidw, 
All these are mainly poetic. 
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488. Retention of Short Final Vowel. — Many verb-stems ending 
apparently in a short vowel retain the short vowel, contrary to 487, 
in some or all the tenses. 


vyehd-w laugh, yeddooua, éyéddoa, éyehdodny ; Tedéw finish, Teh@ from reé-w, 
érédeca, Terédexa, TeTéAec mar, ErEehéoOnyv ; aviw accomplish, avicw, Hvioa, Hvioua 

a. The following verbs retain the final short vowel of the verb-stem in all 
tenses: dya-uwar, aldé-ouar, dxéoua, ddéw, av-w, apéoxw (dpe-), apké-w, dpb-w, 
dpt-w, yedd-w, éravvw (éda-), EdKd-w, and Ex-w (Eédk-e-), eué-w, épd-w, pa-pas 
(poet.), éoBlw (éaH-, €5-e-, €50-), fé-w, OAd-w, thdckouat (tha-), KAd-w break, wedtonw 
(webv-), E-w, mrt-w (mrv-, mrt-), omd-w, Tedé-w, Tpé-w, Pbivw (Pit-), prd-w, 
xadd-w, xé-w (xv-). Also all verbs in -ayvigs and -evvips (except @oByxa from 
oBévvoun extinguish), and bv (dd-e-), Suvdpe (6u-, due-, duo-), cTdpvUuL (oTOp-€), 

b. The following verbs keep short the final vowel in the future, but lengthen 
it in one or more other tense-systems, or have double future forms, one with the 
short vowel, the other with the long vowel: aivéw (aivéow, Areca, veka, nvéOny, 
Hynuar), &xOouar (ax6-, axOe-), Karéw, udxouar (uax-e-), Mw, wivw (ml-, TO-), 
mobé-w, mové-w, épt-w (Epic), d0dvw (pba-). 

c. In some verbs the final short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in one 
or more tense-stems, but is lengthened in the future, as dé bind, djow, €dnoa, 
bé5exa, Sédeuar, €5€0nv. So aipéw, Balyw (Ba-), Buvéw (Bv-), dl6wur (60-, 5w-), 
SUva-wat, ddw (d0-, dv-), ebplcxw (ebo-e-), Exw (cEeX-, TXE-), Dw (BU-, BV-), inm 
(€, H-), lornue (oTa-, 77-), NIw (AU-, AU-), TLOnUL (Be-, On-), Tivw (TL-), Pbw (Pi-, 
gv-), and the root ép-, pe- (elzrov). 

d. Most of the verbs refusing to lengthen a final short vowel have verb-stems 
originally ending in o (624) ; as rehéw from Tedec-ww (cp. 7d Tédos). By analogy 
to these, other verbs retain their short final vowel. 


489. Insertion of «.— In the perfect middle and first aorist pas- 
sive systems, verbs which retain a short final vowel and some others 
usually insert o before the personal ending. 


Thus, redéw (488 d), reréAecuat, éredoOnv; ordw draw, éoracua, éordoOny ; 
kehedw order, xexéNevoual, exehevoOnv ; yryvwckw know, eyrwomat, éyvacOny. 

a. If the aorist passive ends in -6y» and not in -c6yv, the perfect middle does 
not insert co. Thus -@nv, not -c8yy, occurs in all verbs in -evw except Aetw stone 
to death, in all verbs in -ew which have -#y» preceded by 7, in all verbs in -ow 
except xéw heap wp, and in all verbs in -aw except those that retain & Stems 
originally ending in o (624) properly show o. 

b. If the aorist passive ends in -c@yv, the perfect middle may or may not 
insert o. Verbs in -agw and -cfw (stems -ad, -.d) regularly have o by 83, 587. 
In the case of other verbs some always show o, some never show ca, and some 
are doubtful. In many cases the later usage with ¢ has crept into the Mss. of 


488 D. Here belong Epic dxndéw, koréw, Aodw, vekéw, and the forms daca. 
-duny, deca. épvw shows épu- and épv-. 

489 D. Hom. has original forms in regpaduévos (Ppdtw), cexopubuevos (kopitTw), 
én érOpev (rrelOw). 
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the classical authors (so with the perfect of d\éw, Balyw, dpdw, Cdvvipi, Krelw 
(KAfw), osfw, xpiw, and with the aorist of ravw). 

c. The following verbs show an inserted o both in the perfect middle and the 
aorist passive in classical Greek : aldéowa:, yryvdonw, Edw, OAdw, Opatw, Kehevw, 
kAdw, Kkva(l)w, Kopévrvus, KuAiw, Edw, mlurrnul, rpiw, TTITTw, TBEévvVUpL, cEelw, TKE- 
Sdvvim, ordw, Tardw, TeAéw, Tlyw, tw, PrAdw, vow, vPO lw. 

d. The following form only the perfect middle with oc in classical Greek : Bivéw, 
Evvupe (eluar, but oro Hom.), éptw, Sdvviau, féw, *dd0oooua, réw, Prevw (Hat.). 

e. The following form only the aorist passive with oc in classical Greek : dyauac, 
axovw, aviw, dpéoxw, dxomat, yedhdw, dalvim, dpdw, éAUw, Epamar, Epdw, thdoKouar, 
Kelw (KAWw), levw, weBUTKW, MimyoKw, diw, dvouar (Hdt.), ralw, madalw, meTdv- 
wut, Whumpnut, palw, pwvvdur, TTOpYUUL, XaNdw, XpdoMar, Xpadw, Xpiw. 

f. Only in post-classical Greek is ¢ attested both in the perfect middle and 
aorist passive in dpkxéw, féw, kaiw, (dro) Navw, Adw, SAAT UL, rvéw, TTalw, gdw, Paw. 
—Only in the perfect middle: dyaua:, dxovw, dviw, yeddw, Spdw, éudw, Epapar, 
Kepavviut, Koovw, “EbUoKw, valw, vaw spin, édrviw, malw, madalw, meTdvvdme (and in 
Tonic), rlumrpnur (Aristotle; earlier perf. rémrpnuar), srdprim, xardw, Padtw. 
When the perfect middle is not attested in classical Greek some at least of 
the o forms from the above verbs may represent classical usage, provided the 
aorist passive has -c@yv. — Only in the aorist passive: dxéopuar, ddéw, apdw, Balvw, 
Bovéw, yetw, eiiiw, edavvw, epumar, éptw, Fbyrtpu, Kalw, Eéw, udxouar, véw heap up, 
*6d0ocoua, TAEW, TTUW, THCwW, POdYW. 

g. Some verbs have double forms (one of which may be disputed) in the 
classical period: Stvapar: éduv7nv and éduvdcbny (chiefly Ionic and poetic) ; 
Keodvvipi: éxpabny and éxepacOny ; Kpotw: Kéxpovuac better than kéxpovopuac; véw : 
vévnuar and vévnouar; Spv0pu: duduouar (and dudmoorar), wudeny and dudcOnrv. — 
Dialectal or dialectal and late are é€BucOny for éBojbny (Bodw), édpracpar AAG ONY 
(édatvw), Kexdpnuac for Kexoperuar (Kopévyim), meméracuar (meTavvipc). 

h. Some verb-stems ending in » show -o-ua: in the perfect middle: 7d5tvw, 
pualyw, taxtvw, tepaivw, boalyw, paiyw. Thus répacuar, Hdvopar, peulaouac. 
Dialectal or late: Ondtvw, Koihaivw, AerTbvwW, Adpalvouwat, Ealyw, Enpalyw, onmalyw. 
On -ppar see 579. : 

i. Observe that some vowel verbs inserting o do not lengthen the final vowel 
of the verb-stem in any tense (yeddw, redéw) ; and that some not inserting o 
(déw, dw, Atw) do not lengthen the final vowel in some tenses, é2-a.véw com- 
mend and rrap-atvéw exhort do not insert o and have the short vowel in all tenses. 

j. The insertion of o in the perfect middle started in the 3 sing. and 2 pl. 
Before the endings -ra: and -ofe, « was retained in the case of verbs with stems 
originally ending in o (as redéw), or where o developed from 7, 6, 6 (98) before 
-rat, -c0e (réreorar from merebra). See 409b, 624. In all cases where the 
verb-stem did not originally end in c, the sigma forms are due to analogy; as in 
kexéNevo par (Kedevw), mémAnT mat (rlumAnuL), Eyraomar (yeyvadoKw). 


490. Addition of 6.— The present stems of some poetical verbs are made 
by the addition of 6; as vf-0-w spin, r7j-6-w am full (mlu-wdy-me). Cp. 882. 


490 D. A few verbs make poetic forms by adding -6%- to the present or 
the 2 aorist tense-stem, in which a or ¢ (uv once) takes the place of the thematic 
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a. Most of the indicative forms seem to be imperfects, but since some have the 
force of aorists (e.g., Soph. O. CO. 862, 1834, O. 7. 650), in certain editions they 
are regarded as second aorists, and the infinitives and participles are accented 
(against the Mss.) on the ultima (d.wxabety, eixadwy). 


491. Omission of v.— Some verbs in -yw drop the v of the verbal 
stem in the first perfect, perfect middle, and first passive systems. 


kptvw (kpiv-), judge, xéxpi-ka, Kéxpi-uat, éxpl-Onv. So also kdtvw incline, mivw 
wash. 


492. Metathesis. — The verbal stem may suffer metathesis (128). 


In the present : @vijoxw die, 2 aor. €0avov, perf. rébvnka. 

In other tenses : Ba4\dw throw (Bad-), perf. BéBAnka, EBAHOnY (BAn-); Téuvw cut 
(reu-v-), 2 aor. éreuor, perf. rérunka; Sépxouar (Sepx-) see, 2 aor. edpa- 
kov; réprw delight, 2 aor. pass. érdprnv and érpdmnv (both poetical). 


ae 


493. Syncope. — Some verbs suffer syncope (44 b). 


a. In the present ; rirrw fall for ri-m(e€)r-w, toxw hold for (c)t-0(€)x-w (125 e), 
pluvw for mi-per-w. 
b. In the future: mrjcouae from rérouar fly. ; 
c. In the second aorist : €cxov for é-cex-ov from éxw (éx- for cex~-, 125 e). 
d. In the perfect: mémra-uar have expanded from rerd-vyta. 
N.—Syncopated forms are properly weak stems (476 a). 


494. Reduplication. — The verb-stem may be reduplicated. 

a. In the present with oc: yeyvd-ocxw (yvw-) know, rl-On-u place, t-orn-pe set, 
5i-dw-uu give. The present reduplication may be carried over to other 
tenses: d.dd(k)oxw teach (99), diddéw. Withe: re-rpalvw bore. 

b. In the second aorist: dyw (ay-) lead, Hy-ay-ov 3 Erouar follow, éombuny (for 
o€-OT-O"NV). 

c. Regularly with e in the perfect. 


495. Iterative Imperfects and Aorists in -cx%-.— Homer and Herodotus 
have iterative imperfects and aorists in -cxov and -cxouny denoting a customary 
or repeated past action. Homer has iterative forms in the imperfect and i and 
2 aorist active and middle. Herodotus has no iteratives in the 1 aorist and few 


vowel of the simple verb. Such forms are chiefly Homeric, but occur sometimes 
in Attic poetry, very rarely in prose. Thus, preyé0w (Préyw burn), educbxabor 
(duwkw pursue), érxebov (2xw have). 6-forms are found in moods other than 
the indicative (elkd@w, elkdOoum, dudvddare, Siwkdberv, eikdOwv). 

492 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of auaprdvw, dapOdvw, Opdtrw, 
PrOoKkw, Sapatw, déuw, mrop-. 

493 D. See the List of Verbs for poetical forms of ré\w, reddtw, wédw, pédo- 
pac; also é@rerpov found, erepvoy slew. 

494 D. Poetic dpapicxw (dp) fit, and the intensives (867) pap-ualpw (uap-) 
Slash, wop-pipw (pup-) grow red, rau-palyw (pav-) shine brightly, row-rviw (rvv-) 
puff. Also with y in 6n-dék-ro greeted (Mss. deldexro). 
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in the 2 aorist; and only from w-verbs. Herodotus regularly and Homer usually 
omit the augment. -aw verbs have -aa-cxov or -a-cxov; -ew verbs -ee-cxKov, in 
Hom, also -e-cxoy. -a-cxoy is rare in other verbs than those in -aw. The vowel 
preceding the suffix is always short. 

a. The suffix -cx%- is added to the tense-stem. Imperf.: pevye-oxe (pevyw 
Slee), &xe-cKxov (Exw have), vixd-cxouev (vixdw conquer), yoda-cKe (yodw bewail), 
KptmTa-cKe (kpUrtw hide), xadée-cxov (kadéw call), fwrvicxero (fwHvvduu gird) ; 
1 aor.: amo-rpéva-cxe (arorpérw turn away); 2 aor.: piye-cKe, ord-oKxe stood. 


VERB-STEM AND PRESENT STEM 


496. From the verb-stem (or theme) the present stem is formed 
in several ways. All verbs are arranged in the present system 
according to the method of forming the present stem from the verb- 
stem. Verbs are named according to the last letter of the verb-stem 
(876): 1. Vowel Verbs, 2. Liquid Verbs (including liquids and 
nasals), 3. Stop Verbs. 


I], PRESENT SYSTEM 
(PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


497. The present stem is formed from the verb-stem in five dif- 
ferent ways. There are, therefore, five classes of present stems. 
The verb-stem is sometimes the present stem, but usually it is 
strengthened in different ways. A sixth class consists of irregular 
verbs, the present stem of which is not connected with the stem or 
stems of other tenses. 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS 


498. Presents of the Simple Class are formed from the verb-stem 
with or without the thematic vowel. 


499. (I) Presents with the thematic vowel (w-verbs). The pres- 
ent stem is made by adding the thematic vowel %- to the verb-stem, 
as dt-w, rade’-w, rav-o, pev-w, TeO-w, pevy-w, and the denominative 
verbs riud-w, diréw, Baorre’-w. For the personal endings, see 463 ff. 
For the derivation of many of these verbs, see 522. 


500. The final vowel of the verb-stem is long in the present indicative, but 
either long or short in the other tense-stems, of the following verbs in -vw or -w. 
1. a. Verbs in -vw generally have 0 in Attic in the present ; as A\vw loose, dbw 
go under, 06w sacrifice (almost always), piw make grow (usually). Also in 
adbw, dpriw, BpevOvouar, ynptouat, daxpdw (once ¥), Ldptw, loxiw, KaTTUW, KV0W, 


500. 1. D. Homer has short v in dw, dwiw, Bptw, diw, épiw, nutw, Tavdw, 
gvw, and in all denominative verbs eacept épyriovro and éridiover, where v is 
metrically necessary ; long v in dw, rrdw, bw; anceps in Oiw sacrifice (¥ doubt- 
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kwxd@, Kwrdw (usually), unviw, dmbw (drulw), mrvw, plouar, TTVoMaL, Tpbw, vel; 
possibly in elAvoua, jutw, ww, fiw, PrVw; ehivdw, unptouwat, TAnOvw (once wv), 
girbw. wptw (v) is doubtful. 

b. -vw has v short in dviw, dpiw, Botw, kddw (but cd06), weAJw, and in all 
verbs in -yuw. 

2. Attic has 7 in primitive verbs in -w, as mpiw, xpiw, xMw, but 7in tlw. De- 
nominative verbs have t; but écdiw. 

501. Several verbs with medial t, i in the present, show ¢ or ¢, & or v in some 
other tense or tenses. Thus, O\iBw press TéO\ pa, rriyw choke érvlynv, rpipw 
rub rérpipa érpiBny, Tipw raise smoke érigny, pixw cool epixny. 


502. Verb-stems having the weak grades a, 1, v, show the strong 
grades 7, «, ev in the present; as tHx-w (rax-) melt, Neizw (Aur-) leave, 
pevyw (puy-) flee. 

a. To this class belong also \7@w, o71rw, TéOnra am astonished, 2 aor, érador, 
arelgw, (éd0rka, 703), eikw (orca), (elwha, 563 a), épelkw, épelrw, relOw, oTelBw, 
oTelxw, peldoua ; épevyouat, KevOw, mevPomar, TEVXY. 

503. Present Stems in -e%- for ev%-.— The strong form ev before the the- 
matic vowel became ef (ev) and then e (20 a, 48) in the verbs 0ém run Oevooua, 
véw swim evevoa, wAEw Sail Erevoa, Tvéw Dreathe ervevoa, péw flow pevcouar, xéw 
pour KéxuKa, Kéxupat, Exvenv. 

504. (II) Presents without the thematic vowel (w-verbs). The 
personal ending is added directly to the verb-stem, which is often 
reduplicated. The verb-stem shows different vowel grades, strong 
forms y, w in the singular, weak forms e (a), o in the dual and plural. 
Thus ri-Oy-y, t-Oepev; Corns for ovory-pe (= ov-ora-pu), t-ora-pev 5 
8i-dw-p, 8i-do-pev. 

a. All verbs in yx (enumerated 723 ff) belong to this class except those in 
-vipuu (528 £) and -vyme (5238 g). 


SECOND OR T CLASS (VERBS IN -77T@) 


505. The present stem is formed by adding -r%- to the verb- 
stem, which ends in z, 8, or d. ‘The verb-stem is ascertained from 
the second aorist Gf there is one) or from a word from the same 
root. 


ful), dio rush on, rage, Ntw (rarely Abw), rourvw, pvowa:. Pindar has v short 
in Ow sacrifice, icxiw, Nw, paw, piw, plouat, in presents in -yww, and in 
denominative verbs. 

2. Hom. has ¢in the primitives mioua: and xpiw-; but riw and tiw (relw ?) ; 
-t in denominatives (except pijvie B 769). koviw, diowar are from Kova )-Lw, 
61(o )-Loma, 

3. Where Attic has v, ¢ in the present, and Epic ¥, 7, the former are due to 
the influence of v, ¢ in the future and aorist. 

503 D. These verbs end in -evw in Aeolic (rvedw etc.). Epic rdelw, mveiw have 
ec by metrical lengthening (28 D.). 
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KorTw cut, verb-stem xoz- in 2 aor. pass. é-Kém-np. 
PramrTw injure, “ ‘* BhaB- sé o “  &-BAdB-ny. 
KkahUrTw cover, ‘** *  KaduB- oe KahvB-n hut. 
pir7w throw, se te pep-, pip- *¢ 2 aor. pass. €-pplp-nv. 


a. dotpantw liyhten, xarértw oppress may be from -mriw (117, 507). 


506. Some of the verbs of this class add ¢ in the present or other tenses, as 
pirréw throw, wextéw comb, rimrw strike rurjcw. 


THIRD OR IOTA CLASS 


507. The present stem is formed by adding -.%- to the verb-stem 
and by making the necessary euphonic changes (109-116). 


I. PRESENTS IN -fo 


508. Dental Verb-stems. — Verb-stems in 6 unite with ¢ to form 
presents in -€w (116), as ¢palw tell (dpad-w), éArilw hope (Amd), 
Kopilw carry (komd-7 @ carrying), dw smell (66-uy odour), xabeCopar seat 
myself (€-os seat). 

a. ow save (for cw-.¢~w) forms its tenses partly from the verb-stem ow-, 
partly from the verb-stem cwc-. 


509. Stems in y.— Some verbs in Cw are derived from stems in 
y preceded by a vowel; as dprafe seize for dpmay-yw (Cp. apray-7 
estan Kpalw cry out (2 aor. éxpayov). See 116, other examples 


623 y III. 
a. vif» wash makes its other tenses from the verb-stem viB- (fut. vavw, ep. 
Hom. virropac). 
510. A few verbs with stems in yy lose one y and have presents in -fw; as 
kAdfw scream (kdayy-7), fut. mrayéw; gadrrifw sound the trumpet éoddmeyéa 
(also iw sob, TAdGw cause to wander). 


511. peyww, épyww yield pécw do (poetic) and €péw (Ionic and poetic). See 116. 


512. Most verbs in -Cw are not formed from stems in 6 or y, but 
are due to analogy. See 516, 625 y III, 866. 6. 


II. PRESENTS IN -trw (IONIC AND LATER ATTIC -oow, 78) 


513. Palatal Verb-stems. — Stems ending in « or x unite with ¢ 
to form presents in -rrw (-cow). 


gurdrrw guard from pudak-.w (pudrak-4 guard (112)); Knptrrw proclaim from 
Knpok-ew (Kfpué, Khpvx-os); TaparTw disturb from rapax-w (rapax-7 confusion). 
a. wérrw cook is for wex-cw; all other tenses are made from rer-. 


508 D. Aeolic has -cdw for -fw. 
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514. Several verbs showing forms in y seem to unite y with . to form pres- 
ents in -rrw (-ccw.) Thus dddAdrrw change, udrtw knead, rjt7w strike (with 
the 2 aorists passive #\Ady-nv, eudy-nv, éwdiy-nv), mpadtTw do (2 perf. rémpaya, 
571), radtTw arrange (ray-ds commander). 

a. So dpdrrouac grasp, vdttw compress (515 b), virrw push, wriccw fold, 
cdtrw load, cipirrw pipe, cparrw kill, ppdtrrw fence. mparrw has the late perf. 
mw ém paxa. 


515. Some presents in -rrw (-cow) are formed from stems in 7, 0 
like those from k, x. 


Poet. épéccw row (épér-ns rower) aor. Hpeca ; poet. koptcow arm (Kdbpus Kédpvb-os 
helmet), imperf. éxdpuoce, 
a. Soalso BXirrw take honey, rarrw sprinkle, rrittw pound, and perhaps rAdtTw 
form; also a¢dcow Hdt., and poetic udoow, Aadicow, Mocopa.. 
b. vdrrw compress (vay-, vad-) évata, vévacuar and vévayua. Cp. 514 a. 


516. Formations by Analogy. —a. As y+ and 6+, unite to form ¢, none 
of the verbs in -rrw can be derived from -yew or -duw. Since the future and 
aorist of verbs in -fw might often seem to be derived from stems in x, x, Or 7, 4, 
uncertainty arose as to these tenses: thus the future o¢diw (cgay-cw) from 
Epic cpdiw slay (cpay-ww) was confused in formation with ¢@vAdEw (dudak-ow), 
and a present c¢@dtrw was constructed like guAdrrw. Similarly, Attic apracw 
(-oua) for Epic aprdéw ; and so in place of (poetic) dpudfw fit (apyod-) the form 
adouérrw was constructed. 


III. LIQUID AND NASAL STEMS 


517. (I) Presents in -AAw are formed from verb-stems in X, to 
which , is assimilated (110). Thus, éyyéAdAw announce (éyyed-,o), 
atékdw send (oredA-w). 


518. (IT) Presents in -aww and -apw are formed from verb-stems 
in -ay and -ap, the , being thrown back to unite with the vowel of the 
verb-stem (111). Thus, daivw show (pav-sw), dvopaivw name (dvopav-pw), 
xaipw rejoice (xap-ww). 

a. Many verbs add -w to the weak form of the stem, as dvoualy-w for 
dvouar-.w from dvouy-w, cp. nomen (85 b). 

b. Hom. has kvéalvw and xiddvw honour, pedralyw blacken and peddvw grow 
black. ddwbalvw slip is late for édirbdvw, 

c. The ending -aww has been attached, by analogy, in depualyw make hot, etc. 
(620 III, 866.7). Likewise -ivw (519) in poetic aprivw prepare, parallel to apriw 
(in composition), by analogy to Bapivw weigh down, ndbvw sweeten. 


516 D. Homer has many cases of this confusion ; as rodeulf{w (aodemd-) but 
toXeulf. In Doric the — forms from -{w verbs are especially common, as ywpltw 
Reparate, xwpiEG, éxwpita. malfw sport has (late) éravéa. 
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519. (IIT) Presents in -eavw, -eipw, -ivw, -ipw, -dvw, and -tpw are 
formed from stems in ev, ep, iv, ip, vv, vp with .%- added. Here . 
disappears and the vowel preceding y or p is lengthened by compen- 
sation (c« toa; etot; vtov). See 37a, 111. 


Telvw stretch (rev-w), pbelpw destroy (pbep-), kpivw (Kpiv-), olkripw pity (olkrip-) 
generally written o/krelpw, dutvw ward off (duvy-), waptipoua call to witness 
(uaprup-). 

a. ddeidw (dgped-) Owe, am obliged is formed like relvw, @Oelpw in order to dis- 
tinguish it from 6péAdkw (dgeh-) increase formed regularly. Hom. has usually 
Aeolic 6¢é\dw in the sense of dgelhw. delpw flay (Sep-.w) is parallel to dép-w (499). 


520. Verb-stems in -av- for (av, -af-). — Two verbs with verb-stems in -av 
have presents in -aw from -acew out of -ar-w (38 a): Kalw burn (Kav-, Kaf-), 
fut. xav-ow; and kAalw weep (Kkdav-, kNag-), fut. KAav-coua. Others 624 b. 

a. Attic prose often has kéw and xkddw, derived from ai¢ before ec (xders, and, 
with a extended to the 1 person, kadw). Cp. 396. 


521. Addition of «. — The following verbs add ¢ in one or more tense-stems 
other than the present: Bdd\d\w throw, xablfw sit, kraiw weep, bfw smell, dpelrw 
owe, am obliged, xalpw rejoice. 


522. Contracted Verbs and Some Verbs in -tw, -vw.—a. Verbs in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, which for convenience have been treated under the first class, properly 
belong here, « (y) having been lost between vowels. Thus, riudw from ripva-w 
(riwa-), ofkéw dwell from olke-.w (olke- alternate stem to olxo-, 229b), dn\éw from 
6yndo-.w. So in denominatives, as poetic unviw am wroth (unu-w), piriw sow 
(girv-ww). Primitives in -iw, -tw are of uncertain origin. Cp. 608, 624. 

N. — The rare spellings ddulw, Oviw, uebviw, pulw indicate their origin from -.w, 

b. So with stems in long vowels: 6p do from dpa-yw, ¢@ live from (y-.w 
(cp. £96), xp® give oracles from xpn-.w (2 pers. xpps, 394). 


FOURTH OR N CLASS 


523. The present stem of the N class is formed from the verb- 
stem by the addition of a suffix containing v. 
a. -v%-is added: ddk-vw bite, réu-vw cut. 
So dtvw, kduvw, rivw, rirvw poet., Tlrw, pbdvw, pblvw. 
b. -av%- is added : alc6-dv-ouar perceive, auapr-dv-w err. 
So avfdvw, Bracrdvw, Sapddvw, dmexOdvopyat, olddvw, ddbdvw, dpdicKdvw (526). 
c. -av%- is added and a nasal (, », or y nasal) inserted in the verb-stem : 
Na-u-B-dv-w (AaB-) take, Na-v-0-dv-w escape notice (hab-), TU-~y-xX-dv-w happen (rvux-). 
So avidvw please (45-), Ovyydvw touch (Ay-), Keyxdvw find (Kix-), Aayxdvw 
obtain by lot (hax-), wavOdvw learn (uab-), ruvOdvouar inquire (1v0-). 
d. -ve%- is added: Bi-véw stop up (also Bbw), ix-vé-o-uar come (also tkw), 


519 D. Aeolic has here -evrw, -eppw, -wvvw, -ippw, -vvyw, -vppw (387 D. 3) ; for 
xrelvw, it has cralvw; cp. Doric péalpw for pbelpw. 
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ku-vé-w kiss, dum-ox-vé-o-uar have on, vr-wx-vé-o-ar promise (ep. tox-w for 
gi-cx-w, 493 a). 

e. -vwv%-is added: édavvw drive for éda-vu-w. 

f. -vv (-vvv after a short vowel) is added (second class of mi-verbs, 414): 
delk-vi-ue show (dex-, present stem decxvv-), fevy-vu-we yoke (fevy-), d\dAupe destroy 
(for dd-vi, 77 a) ; Kepd-vvi-ye mba (Kepa-), oKedd-vri-pe scatter (cxeda-). Others 
729 ff. Some of these verbs have presents in -vw (746). 

N. 1.—The forms in -vviw spread from évvipu, oBévvtim., which are derived 
from é¢-viu, oBeo-vujn. 

N. 2. —Some verbs in -yw are formed from -»-%- for -vv%-; as Hom. rivw, 
pbivw, pbdvw, dvowa from ti-ve-w, etc., (87 D. 1). Attic rive, ete. dropped the ¢. 

g. -va, -vn are added (third class of mi-verbs 412); as in (poetic) ddapu-vn-m 
I conquer, ddu-va-uev we conquer (dapu-), and in oxtd-yn-u. (rare in prose for 
okeddvvvur) scatter. The verbs of this class are chiefly poetic (Epic), and most 
have alternative forms in-aw. See 737. 

In two further divisions there is a transition to the Iota Class. 

h. -w°%- for -»-u1% is added: Balyw go (Ba-v-ww), kepdalyw gain (Kepda-v-ww), 
Tetpatyw bore (rerpa-v-ww). So poetic palyw sprinkle. For the added », ep. 
dax-v-w (623 a). See 518 a. 

i. -aw%- for av-1% is added: dc¢palvoua smell (6ogppav-romar), Hom. ddural- 
vouwa. sin (also ddurpatyw). See 518 a. 

524. A short vowel of the verb-stem is lengthened in the case of some verbs 
to form one or more of the tense-stems other than the present. Thus, \auBdvw 
(AaB-) take Ajpoua (AnB-) ; ddxvw (dax-) bite djEw (dnx-). So Aayxdvw, Aav- 
Odvw, TYYXdw, TuvOdvouae (rvd-) inquire, fut. mevoouar (revd-). 

a. fevyvouue yoke, myyviue fasten, pyyviue break have the strong grade in all 
tenses except the 2 pass, system. elyvipe mix (commonly written putyviuc) has 
uty- only in the 2 perf. and 2 pass. systems, e 

525. Addition of ¢ and o.—a. Many verbs add e to the verb-stem to form 
all the tenses except present, 2 aorist, and 2 perfect; as aicddvouar, éuaprdva, 
avddvw, avédvw, drexOdvoua, Bracrdvw, dapPdvw, Kvyxdvw, pavOdrvw, odio ava, 
6proKdyw. One or more tenses with e added are formed by xepdalvw, 8ddrAgT ML, 
doppalvoua, srdpviju, TUYXdYH. ; 

b. duvvue swear has duo- in all systems except the present and future, as 
yooa, duauoKxa, but fut. duotuac from ducouar. 


FIFTH OR INCEPTIVE CLASS (VERBS IN -oKw) 


526. The present stem is formed by adding the suffix -ox%- to the 
verb-stem if it ends in a vowel; -w«%- if it ends in a consonant. 
Thus, épéoxw please, cip-oxw find. 


a. This class is called inceptive (or inchoative) because some of the verbs 
belonging to it have the sense of beginning or becoming (cp. Lat. -sco); as 
yapdoxw grow old. But very few verbs have this meaning. 

b. In O7yjonw die, wipryoxw remind, -.cKw was later added to verb-stems 
ending in a vowel. The older forms are Oyjckw, mimvioKw. 
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c. The verb-stem is often reduplicated in the present; as yeyvd-oxw know, 
Bi-Bpw-cKw eat, di-dpd-cxw run away. Poetic dp-ap-icxw sit, poetic dm-ad-loxw 
deceive, have the form of Attic reduplication. éoyw may stand for [i=( ovo. 

d. A stop consonant is dropped before -cxw (99) ; as 8-dd(K)-cKw teach (cp. 
i-dax-rs), aNU(k)-cKw avoid, \d(K)-cKw speak. mdaoxw suffer is for mwa(0)-oKw 
(126). 

e. The present stem often shows the strong grades w (weak 0) and 4 or 
(weak a). See b,c. Weak grades appear in ¢dcxw say, Bboxw feed. 

f. On the iteratives in -cxw see 495. 


527. The following verbs belong to this class (poetic and Ionic forms are 
starred) : 

a. Vowelstems: addjoxw* (addy-), dvaBiioKoua* (Bi0-), dpéoxw (dpe-), Bdoxw* 
(Ba- for By-, 35 bd), BiBpwokw (Bpo-), BXOrKw* (uod-, pAo-, BAo-, 130 D.), BooKw 
(Bo-), yeverdoxw (Cp. yeverdw), YnpdoKw (ynpa-), yeyverkw (yvo-), dedloKopat 
Jrighten, d:dpaoxw (Spa-), nBdoxw (7Ba-), HAdoKw* (Hra-), OvfoKw (Bav-, Ova-), 
Opgaxw* (op-, Opo-), thdoxouar (tha-), KixAnoKkw* (Kade-, KAy-), KuloKomwar* 
(ku-), weBdoKw (ueOv-), mirycKw (uva-), wimloKw* (ml-), mimpdoKw (rpa-), Tiv- 
oKw* (rivv-), ripatoxw* (pav-), TirpbaKw (Tpo-), pacKkw (pa-), xdoKw* (ya-). 

b. Consonant stems: aXloKxomat (@d-0-), d\UoKw* (dduK-), duBAloKw (a4uUBr- auBDo-), 
aumhakioxw* (dumrdax-), avadicxw (dy-ah-0-), draploxw* (dr-ap-), dpaploxw* 
(dp-), dedloxouar* welcome (de-dix-) and dydlcxouar (usually written ded-) 
welcome, diddoxw (dibax-), éloxw (éix-), éravploxw* (adp-), eiploxw (ebp-e-), 
Adoxw* (Aak-), wloyw* (uy-), dpAiKdvw (6pd-€-), TdoXW (1ad-), creplrKw 
(orep-e-), TiTUoKopaL* (Ti-TUK-), UVAdoKwW* (HAak-), xpnloKouar* (xp7y-). 


528. Addition of « and 0.—orepicxw deprive (cp. orépouar) makes all the 
other tense-stems from orepe-; evpicxw has edpe- except in the present and 2 aorist. 
—daNoxouar am captured (ad-) adds o in other tense-stems, 


SIXTH OR MIXED CLASS 


529. This class includes some irregular verbs, one or more of 
whose tense-stems are quite different from others, as Eng. am, 
was, be, Lat. sum, fui. For the full list of forms see the List 


of Verbs. 


1. aipéw (aipe-, éd-) take, fut. aipjow, nonka, etc., 2 aor. eldov. 

2, eldov (¢6-, 16-) saw, vidi, 2 aorist (with no present act.) ; 2 pf. oféa know 
(794). Middle e’doua (poetic). eidov is used as 2 aor. of dpdw (see below). 

3. elroy (eir-, ép-, pe-) spoke, 2 aor. (no pres.) ; fut. (épéw) ép&, perf. ef-py-xa, 
elpnuat, aor. pass. épp7dnv. The stem ép- is for rep-, seen in Lat. ver-bum. 
(Cp. 492.) pe- is for pe, hence elpnuar for re-fpy-pat. 

4. %pxopuar (épx-, edevd-, édvd-, €d0-), go. Fut. édevoouar (usually poet.), 2 perf. 
€&\prvba, 2 aor. FAOov. The Attic future is ef shall go (774). The im- 
perf. and the moods of the pres. other than the indic. use the forms of ei. 


526 c. D. Hom. has éfcxw liken for reri(k)-cxw, also toxw from fi(k)-oKw, 
TiTU(k)-cKomar prepare, de-di(K)-oKomar welcome. 
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5. écdlw (é06-, €5-, pay-) eat, fut. Zdouac (541), pf. edjdoxa, -€djder war, n5€0 Ony, 
2 aor. payor. 
6. dpdw (dpa-, é-, fud-) see, fut. Sowa, perf. éwpaxa or éépaxa, perf. mid. 
édpauar or Supa (wr-ar), Bony, 2 aor, cidov (see 2 above). 
7. rdoxw (ra-, rev-) suffer, fut, reloouar for revd-couar (100), 2 pf. rérovba, 
2 aor. @rafov, (See 526 d.) 
8. mivw (m-, ro-) drink, from ri-v-w (523 a), fut. wtouae (541), pf. rérwxa, 2 aor, 
Zrcov, imp. wid (466. 1, a, 687). 
9. rpéxw (rpex- for Opex- (125 g), Spau-, Spaue-) run, fut. Spayotpuat, pf. dedpdunka, 
2 aor. €dpapov. 
10. pépw (pep-, ol-, évex-, by reduplication and syncope év-evex and éveyx-) bear ; fut. 
olgw, aor. Hveyxa, perf. év-nvox-a (446, 478), év-qvey-war, aor. pass. nvéxOnv. 
11. dvéouar (dve-, mpia-) buy, fut. dvycouar, perf. éwynuar, éwyndyv. For éwynod- 
pny the form érpiduny is used. 

530. Apart from the irregularities cf Class VI, some verbs may, by the 
formation of the verb-stem, belong to more than one class, aS Balvw (III, LV), 
dc ppatvouar (III, IV), dpduckdvw (IV, V). 

531. Many verbs have alternative forms, often of different classes, as Ktddvw 
Kvdalyw honour, tkw ikadvw come, peddv-w grow black, wedalyw (wedav-.w) blacken, 
Krdgw (KrAayy-) KAayy-dv-w scream, spdfw oddtrw slay (516). Cp. also aviw 
avitw accomplish, dptw dapitrw draw water, Hom. épixcw, épixdvw, éptxavdw 
restrain. Cp. 866. 10. 


Il. FUTURE SYSTEM 
(FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 

532. Many, if not all, future forms ino are in reality subjunctives of the 
first aorist. Atow, madedow, Nelw, cTHow are alike future indicative and aorist 
subjunctive in form. In poetry and in some dialects there is no external dif- 
ference between the future indicative and the aorist subjunctive when the latter 


has (as often in Hom.) a short mood-sign (457 D.); e.g., Hom. Bicopuev, duel- 
era, Ionic inscriptions roujoe:. 


533. The future stem is formed by adding the tense-suffix -0 %- (-e0%- 
in liquid stems, 535) to the verb-stem: Ad-cw, I shall (or will) loose, 
Aigouat; O7-cw from ri-On-y place; SefEw from Selx-vi-puu show. 

a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476) the ending is added to 
the strong stem: eirw RelWu, THKwW THEW, rréw mrvedcomat (508), dldwue Sdow. 


534. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a short vowel lengthen 
the vowel before the tense suffix (a to » except after «1, p). Thus, 
Timaw, Tiuyow; dw, €aow; pirZw, Pidryjow. 

a. On xpdw give oracles, xpdouar use, dxpodouar hear, see 487 a. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel, see 488. 


534 D. Doric and Aeolic always lengthen a to @ (ripdow). 
b. In verbs with stems originally ending in -c Hom. often has oo in the future : 
dviw dviccerbar, Tew Tehégow ; by analogy sri drA¢oow (and ddéow, dde?rar). 
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535. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, p, v, p, add -er%-; 
then o drops and e contracts with the following vowel. 


paivw (par-) show, pay, pavets from gpay-é(c)w, pav-e(a)es ; oTéAdw (cred-) 
send, orehodpuev, oTedelre from ored-é(o)ouev, oteh-E(o)ere. See p. 128. 


536. o is retained in the poetic forms Ké\ow (ké\d\w land, Ked-), Kipow (xt pw 
meet, kup-), Péproua (épouar warm myself, Oep-), dprw (Sprimu rouse, ép-). So 
also in the aorist. See dpaplcxw, ef\w, xelpw, pbelpw, Pdpw in the List of Verbs. 


537. Stop Verbs. — Labial (7, 8, d) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form yw or & Dentals 
(7, 8, @) are lost before o (98). 

xém-T-w (kom-) cut, koyw, kbyouar; BAdr-T-w (BdaB-) injure, PrAdWw, BrAdPouat ; 
ypap-w write, ypayw, ypdvouar; whéx-w weave, wréfw, whéEouar ; Aéy-w say, Ew, 
AéEouar ; TapdtTw (rapax-) disturb, rapaiw, rapdtouar; ppdtw(ppad-) say, dpdow; 
melOw (w.8-, reb-) persuade, relow, Trelcoma. 

a. When e or o is added to the verb-stem, it is lengthened to 7 or w: as 
BoUNouat (Bovdr-e-) wish BovrAntouat, ddloxopat (4d-0-) am captured adddcoua. So 
also in the first aorist and in other tenses where lengthening is regular. 


538. Attic Future.— Certain formations of the future are called 
Attic because they occur especially in that dialect in contrast to the 
later language; they occur also in Homer, Herodotus, and in other 
dialects. 


539. These futures usually occur when oc is preceded by @ or e and these 
vowels are not preceded by a syllable long by nature or position. Here o is 
dropped and -dw and -éw are contracted to -6. When «¢ precedes c, the ending 
is «-(¢)éw which contracts to -.6. 

a. xadéw call, rehéw finish drop the o of kadécw kadéooua, TeXMow Tedécopat 
and the resulting Attic forms are KaX@ kadoduar, TEAS (Tedoduax poetic). 

b. édavvw (éda-) drive has Hom. éddw, Attic Xd. — xabéfouar (kabed-) sit has 
Attic Kabedoduar. — udxouar (uax-e-) fight has Hom. payéooua (and pax joouac), 
Attic wayotuar. — bd (dd-e-) destroy has Hom. é6déow, Attic ro. 

c. All verbs in -ayviye have futures in -d(c)w, -&. Thus, cKxeddvvips (oKxeda-) 
scatter, poet. cxeddow, Attic cxedd. Similarly some verbs in -evyipe: duprévvier 
(dugie-) clothe, Epic dudiéow, Attic dudid; orbpvisu (crop-e-) spread, late aro- 
pécw, Attic cropd. 

d. A very few verbs in -afw have the contracted form. fiBdgw (BiSad-) 
cause to go usually has Attic 6.86 from BiBdow. So ékerGucv = ekerdoopev from 
éferafw examine. 

e. Verbs in -:tw of more than two syllables drop o and insert e, thus making 
-u(0)éw, -1(o)éopat, which contract to 4 and -vodua, as in the Doric future (540), 


535 D. These futures are often uncontracted in Homer (Badéw, xrevées, ayye- 
Aéoverv) ; regularly in Aeolic ; in Hdt. properly only when ¢ comes before o or w. 

537 D. Doric has -éw from most verbs in -fw (516 D.). 

539. b. D. For Hom. -ow for -aw, see 645. 
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So vouliw (vous-) consider makes vopicew, vopi-ew, vod and in like manner vop- 
oduat, both inflected like mov’, mowtyar. So eGodcr, olkwdvres from €Alfw accus- 
tom, olkttw colonize. But oxliw (cx.d-) split makes cxlow. voprd etc. are due 
to the analogy of the liquid verbs. 

N. — Such forms in Attic texts as é\dow, Tedéow, voulow, BiBdow are erroneous. 


540. Doric Future. — Some verbs, which have a future middle with 
an active meaning, form the stem of the future middle by adding 
-ce%-, and contracting -céouar to -cotpau. Such verbs (except véw, 
rirtw) have also the regular future in -copat. 

Kral (kdav-, 520) weep Kravooduar, véw (vu-, vev-) swim vevooduac (doubttul), 
mhéw (du-, Trev-) sail wrevooduar, rvéw (avu-, wvev-) breathe mvevoodpar, wimTw 
(wer-) fall recodpar, muvOdvouar (rv0-, mevd-) mevooduar (once), gevyw (Pv7-, 
pevy-) pevéoduat, xéfw (xed-) Xeroduar. 

a. The inflection of the Doric future is as follows: — 


Ave @, -covpar NUcovuEs, -covpeba vo Sy, -covpmevos 
NUcets, -o7 Nucetre, -reic be ucely, -ceic bar 
uoe?, -celtrar voovryTL, -covrT AL 


b. These are called Doric futures because Doric usually makes all futures 
(active and middle) in -céw -06, -céomar -cotua. 

c. Attic recoduar (Hom. recdéouar) from rir7w fall comes from rereouar, Attic 
érecov isderived from 2 aor. érerov (Dor. and Aeol.) under the influence of recofuar. 


541. Futures with Present Forms. — The following verbs have no 
future suffix, the future thus having the form of a present: éomac 
(€8-) eat, niopor (m-) drink, yéw (xv-) and yéouat, pour. See 529. 5, 8. 

a. These are probably old subjunctives which have retained their future 
meaning. In %5ouac and mtouac the mood-sign is short (457 D.). Hom. has 
Béouwar or Belouwac live, djw find, kjyw (written Kelw) lie, ékavdw achieve, épiw draw, 
Taviw strelch, and adeverac avoid. véowa: go is for vecouat. 


lll. FIRST (SIGMATIC) AORIST SYSTEM 


(FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


542. The first aorist stem is formed by adding the tense suffix -ca 
to the verb-stem: €Av-ca I loosed, Adow, Aioayi; e&deéa I showed, 
from de/k-vv-yu. See 666. 


589 D. Hom. has decid, coud, kreped; and also redéw, xadéw, étdw, dvribw, 
dauswor (645), dviw, éptover, ravdovor. Hdt. always uses the -.6 and -vodueu forms. 
Homeric futures in -ew have a liquid before e, and are analogous to the futures 
of liquid verbs. 

540 D. Hom. éoce?ra: (and éocera, @oerat, Zora). In Doric there are three 
forms: (1) -céw (and -o&), -céouar (and -coduar) ; and often with ev from eo as 
-ebyri, -eOues ; (2) -olw with « from e before o and w; (8) the Attic forms. 

542 D. Mixed Aorists. — Hom. has some forms of the first aorist with the the- 
matic vowel (%) of the second aorist; as diere, dtere (dyw lead), éB4cero, 
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a. In verbs showing strong and weak grades (476), the tense-suffix is added 
to the strong stem: mel§w %rewa, rHxw eryta, rvéw Ervevoa, tor nue (oTa-, o77-) 
éornoa, éoTnoaduny. 

N. — rlOnuu (e-, On-) place, dt5wuu (50-, dw-) give, tnue (é-, q-) send have aorists 
in -xa (@0nka, €5wka, Hxa in the singular: with x rarely in the plural). See 755. 


543. Vowel Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in a vowel lengthen a 
short final vowel before the tense-suflix (a to » except after ¢, 1, p). 
Thus, rivaw éripnoa, dw etaca (451), pir€w efirnoa. 

a. xéw (Xu-, xeu-, xef-) pour has the aorists €xea, éxedunv (Epic eyeva, éveud- 
pny) from éyevoa, éxevoaunr. 

b. For verbs retaining a short final vowel see 488. 


544. Liquid Verbs. — Verb-stems ending in A, yp, v, p lose o and 
lengthen their vowel in compensation (37): a to y (after c or p to a), 
etoa,t tot, v tov. 

palvw (pav-) show, épnva for épavoa; mepalyw (mepar-) finish, érépava for 
érepavoa ; aTé\dw (ored-) Send, Eorerda for éctedoa; Kpivw (Kpiv-) Judge, expiva for 
éxpivoa ; &ANouwar (aA-) leap, NAdunv for HrAcapnp. 

a. Some verbs in -aiww (-ay-) have -ava instead of -nva; as yAukalyw sweeten 
éyNixava, So isxvalyw make thin, xepdalyw gain, xoialyw hollow out, \uralyw 
fatten, édpyatyw be angry, reralyw make ripe. Cp. 30 a. 

b. The poetic verbs retaining ¢ in the future (536) retain it also in the aorist. 

Cc. alpw (dp-) raise is tredted as if its yerb-stem were ap- (contracted from 
dep- in delpw): aor. Fpa, dpw, dpayu, apov, apar, dpas, and Apduny, dpwuar, apal- 
unv, dpacbat, apdpevos. 

d. #veyxa is used as the first aorist of dépw bear. cima is rare for etroy (549). 


545. Stop Verbs. — Labial (z, 8, ¢) and palatal (x, y, x) stops at 
the end of the verb-stem unite with o to form y or €. Dentals (7, 6, 
6) are lost before o (cp. 98). 

méum-w send ereupa, émeudunv; Braartw (BdaB-) injure €Brawa; ypdd-w 
write éypaya, éypavdunv ; mhéx-w weave erdeta, érdeEdunv; éy-w say edeEa; Ta- 
pirtw (rapax-) disturb érdpata, érapatduny; poetic épéocw (éper-) row Hpeca; 
ppagw (ppad-) tell Eppaca, éppacduny ; melO-w (mi-, web-, mol-) persuade Erewa, 

a. On forms in o from stems in y see 516. 


imper. Bijceo (Balyw go), édbcero (dtw set), ltEov (tkw come), olce, olcere, oloéuer, 
olaéuevar (pépw bring), imper. dpceo rise (dpvips rouse). 

543 a. D. Homeric jrevduny and Areduny avoided, éxna burned (Att. Exava), 
écceva drove, also have lost o. 

543 b. D. Hom. often has original oo, as yehdw éyéNacoa, Tehéw érédegoa ; IN 
others by analogy, as d\Avu bdecoa, burdpn buooca, katéw Kddecoa. 

544 D. Hom. has Ionic -nva for -ava after « or p. Aeolic assimilates o to a 
liquid ; as &kpivva, dwéoredda, évéuparo, cuvéppaica (= suvelpaca). Cp. Hom. 
dperre (6pédAw increase). 

545 D. Hom. often hasao from dental stems, as éxduuooa exomooduny (Koulyw) . 
Doric has -ga from most verbs in -{#; Hom. also has £ (fpmage), See 516 D. 
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IV. SECOND AORIST SYSTEM 
(SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE) 


546. The second aorist is formed without any tense-suffix and 
only from the simple verb-stem. Only primitive verbs (372) have 
second aorists. 


547. (1) 0-Verbs. —Q-verbs make the second aorist by adding %- to 
the verb-stem, which regularly ends in a consonant. Verbs showing 
vowel gradations (476) use the weak stem (otherwise there would be 
confusion with the imperfect). 


Nelrw (Aum-, Newr-) leave edurov, -ehurbunv; pevyw (puy-, Pevy-) flee Epvyovr ; 
mérouar fly émrounv (476 a) ; AauBdvw (AaB-) take €daBor. 


548. a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists, as the irregular aipéw seize 
(eldov, 529.1), érOlw eat (Eparyor), dpdw (eldov). emriov drank (rivw) is the only 
second aorist in prose from a vowel stem and having thematic inflection. 

b. Many w-verbs with stems ending in a vowel have second aorists formed 
like those of wui-verbs. ‘These are enumerated in 687. 


549. Verbs of the First Class (499) adding a thematic vowel to the verb- 
stem form the second aorist (1) by reduplication (494), as dyw lead Hyayov, 
and elroy probably for é-re-rer-ov ; (2) by syncope (493), as wérouar fly éxrdopnr, 
éyelpw (éyep-) rouse 7ypéuny, Erouar (cer-) follow éoméuny, imperf. eirduny from 
é-cerouny, €xw (cex-) have écxov; (8) by using a for e (476 b) in poetic forms 
(480), aS tpérw turn rpawov; (4) by metathesis (492), as poet. dépxouar see 
é5paxov. 


550. (II) M.-Verbs. — The stem of the second aorist of pu-verbs is 
the verb-stem without any thematic vowel. In the indicative active 
the strong form of the stem, which ends in a vowel, is regularly em- 
ployed. The middle uses the weak stem form. 


546 D. Hom. has more second aorists than Attic, which favoured the first 
aorist. Some derivative verbs have Homeric second aorists classed under them 
for convenience only, as xruréw sound éxrumov; pixdouae roar euvKoyv; orvyéw 
hate écrvyov. These forms are derived from the pure verb-stem (485 d, 553). 

547 D. Hom. often has no thematic vowel in the middle voice of w-verbs 
(é5éyunv from déyoua receive). See 634, 688. 

549 D. (1) Hom. has (é)xéxdero (kédo-uar command), Aédabov (A7jO-w lie hid), 
eréppade (ppdgw tell), memibety (relO-w persuade). hpixakov (éptx-w check), jvina- 
mov and évévimov (évinrw chide, éur-) have unusual formation. (2) é-mh-6- 
nv (rédo-uar am, Come, wed-). (3) Empadov (wépb-w sack), erauov (réu-v-w cut). 
(4) Bdfjro (BaédAw hit, 128 a). 
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torn-m (ora-, orn-) set, second aorist torny, éorns, torn, Zornrov, eorhrny, 
éoTnuev, €aTnTe, €ornoay; middle é€-6&uny from rlOnu (@e-, Oy-) place, é-56-uny 
from dldwiu (d0-, dw-) give. 


551. Originally only the dual and plural showed the weak forms, which are 
retained in the second aorists of rl@nuu, SlSwur, and tnu : Zener, Edouev, eluev (€-€- 
Hev), and in Hom. Barny (also Byjryv) from €8nv went. Elsewhere the weak 
grades have been displaced by the strong grades, which forced their way in from 
the singular. Thus, éyvov, @¢tv in Pindar (= éyvw-cav, épi-cav), which come 
from éyvwr(7), épiv(r) by 40. So Hom. érddv, 28av. Such 8 pl. forms are rare 
in the dramatic poets. 

a. For the singular of r/@yu, dldwu, nur, see 755; for the imperatives, 759 ; 
for the infinitives, 760. 


552. No verb in -vu has a second aorist in Attic from the stem in v. 


553. The difference between an imperfect and an aorist depends formally on 
the character of the present. Thus é-¢7-» said is called an ‘imperfect’ of on-pi : 
but é@or7y-v stood is a ‘second aorist’ because it shows a different tense-stem 
than that of isrnm. Similarly é-dep-ov is ‘imperfect’ to Pépw, but %-rex-ov ‘sec- 
ond aorist’ to tixrw because there is no present rexw. @orixov is imperfect to 
orixw, but second aorist to crelyw. Cp. 546 D. 


NOTE ON THE SECOND AORIST AND SECOND PERFECT 


554. a. The second aorist and the second perfect are usually formed only 
from primitive verbs (372). These tenses are formed by adding the personal 
endings (inclusive of the thematic or tense vowel) to the verb-stem without any 
consonant tense-suffix. Cp. @diro-v with @\v-c-a, érpda-ny with érpép-0-nv (rpérw 
turn), yé-vpag-a with édvu-K-a. 

b. The second perfect and second aorist passive are historically older than 
the corresponding first perfect and first aorist. 

c. tpérw turn is the only verb that has three first aorists and three second 
aorists (596). 

d. Very few verbs have both the second aorist active and the second aorist 
passive. In cases where both occur, one form is rare, as éru7oy (once in poetry), 
érimny (tirTw strike). 

e. In the same voice both the first and the second aorist (or perfect) are rare, 
as tpbaca, %pOnv (POdvw anticipate). When both occur, the first aorist (or 
perfect) is often transitive, the second aorist (or perfect) is intransitive (819); 
as éornoa I erected, i.e. made stand, éornv I stood. In other cases one aorist 
is used in prose, the other in poetry: @rewwa, poet. @riov (relOw persuade); or 
they occur in different dialects, as Attic éradpny, Ionic, e04pOny (Odr7w bury); 
or one is much later than the other, as @dewa, late for €du7or. 


551 D. Hom. has éxraév I slew (krelvw, xrev-) with & taken from éxrduev, and 
otra he wounded (obrdw). 
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V. FIRST (K) PERFECT SYSTEM 
(FIRST PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE) 


555. The stem of the first perfect is formed by adding -xa to the 
reduplicated verb-stem. AéAv-Ka I have loosed, ¢-Ae-ixy I had loosed. 


a. The «-perfect is later in origin than the second perfect and seems to have 
started from verb-stems in -x, as €-ovx-a (= ¢é-fox-a) from e’kw resemble. 

b. Verbs showing the gradations e, ev: ot, ov: «, uv (476) have e, ev; as melbw 
(mi0-, mevb-) persuade réreka (560). But dédocxa fear has oc (cp. 564). 


556. The first perfect is formed from verb-stems ending in a 
vowel, a liquid, or a dental stop (r, 3, 6). 


557. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel cf 
short) before -xa, as tipa-w honour te-ripy-Ka, éd-w permit €la-Ka, Trove-w 
make re-woin-Ka, TUOnue (Ge-, On-) place Té-On-Ka, dBm (d0-, dw-) Give d2-8w-Ka. 


558. This applies to verbs that add e (485). For verbs that retain a short 
final vowel, see 488. (Except sBévyip (cBe-) extinguish, which has éoBnxka.) 


559. Liquid Verbs. — Many liquid verbs have no perfect or employ 
the second perfect. Examples of the regular formation are daivw 
(pav-) show, répayxa, ayyeAAw (ayyeA-) Announce, yyyeA«a. 

a. Some liquid verbs drop v; as xéxpixa, xékduxa from xpivw (Kpw-) judge, 
KAtvw (kdiv-) incline. Telvw (rev-) stretch has réraxa from reryka. 

b. Monosyllabic stems change € to a; as €oraka, @pOapxa from oré\X\w (oTed-) 
send, pbelpw (pbep-) corrupt. 

N. For a we expect o; a is derived from the middle (€rradyar, pOapyac). 

c. All stems in « and many others add e (485) ; as véuw (veu-e-), distribute 
vevéunka, ew (ped-e-) care for peuédhnka, TUYXAdYw(TUX-e) happen TeTvxXnKa. 

d. Many liquid verbs suffer metathesis (492) and thus get the form of vowel 
verbs ; aS Baddw (Bad-) throw BéBAnka ; OvioKw (Bav-) die rébvnKa ; Kadéw (Kade-, 
kAXn-) call KékAnka 5 Kdpvw (kau-) am weary Kéxunka; Téuyw (Teu-) Cut TéTmNKA. 
Also rimtw (mer-, rro-) fall wértwxa. See 128 a. 


555 b. D. Hom. deldw (used as a present) is for de-d¢o(u)-a. derd- was writ- 
ten on account of the metre when ¢ was lost. Hom, éé6va is for de-6(¢)i-a with 
the weak root that is used in déd5:uev. See 703 D. 

557 D. 1. Hom. has the «-perfect only in verbs with yowel verb-stems. Of 
these some have the second perfect in -a, particularly in participles. ‘Thus xe- 
Kunws, Attic Kekunkas (kdu-v-w am weary); Kexopnas (Kopé-rrdue satiate); mept- 
kao. and repvaci (pdw produce). 

2. In some dialects a present was derived from the perfect stem; as Hom. 
avoyw, Theocr. dedolkw, meptxe: (in the 2 perf.: Theocr. rerdvOw). Inf. reOvdxny 
(Aeol.), part. cexdjyovres (Hom.), reppixwy (Pind.). 

3. From péunka (unkdowar bleat) Hom. has the plup. éuéunkor. 
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560. Stop Verbs. — Dental stems drop 7, 6, 6 before “Ka; aS meiBw 
(7rt6-, ei6-, roi6-) persuade réreika, Kouile eon) CITY KEKOpLKA. 


VI. SECOND PERFECT SYSTEM 
(SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECTL ACTIVE) 


561. The stem of the second perfect is formed by adding a to the 
reduplicated verb-stem: yéypad-a I have written (ypad-o). 


562. The second perfect is almost always formed from stems end- 
ing in a liquid or a stop consonant, and not from vowel stems. 

a. axjKkoa (dkovw hear) is for axnko(¢)-a (dxof- = dxoy-, 43). 

563. Verb-stems showing variation between short and long vowels (476) 
have long vowels in the second perfect (a is thus regularly lengthened). Thus, 
THKwW (TaK-, THK-) melt TéTHNKa, Kpafw (Kpay-) cry Out Kéxpaya, palyw (pay-) show 
wépnva have appeared (but répayxa have shown), pyyvipe (pay-, pry-, pwy-, 477 c) 
break éppwya. 

a. elwha am accustomed (= ce-cfw-a) has the strong form w (cp. os 
custom, 123); Hom. @w (Attic é@lfw accustom). 

564. The second perfect has 0, o. when the verb-stem varies between a, e, 
o (478, 479) ors, ec, oc (477 a): Tpéd-w (Tped-, Tpop-, Tpap-) nourish Térpopa, helrw 
(Aur-, Neur-, Nour-) leave édoura, relOw (116-, TeLd-, ro.b-) persuade wéro.ba trust. 

565. Similarly verbs with the variation v, ev, ov (476) should have ov; but 
this occurs only in Epic eiAjAovda (= Att. €AjAvOa); cp. éded(O)-couar. Other 
verbs have ev, as devyw flee wépevya. 

566. After Attic reduplication (446) the stem of the second perfect has the 
weak form ; ddelgw (dherp-, adup-) anoint adynduda. 

567. Apart from the variations in 563-566 the vowel of the verb-stem re- 
mains unchanged: as yéypada (ypddw write), Kéxupa (KimTw stoop, Kip-). 

568. The meaning of the second perfect may differ from that of the present ; 
as éypivyopa am awake from éyelpw wake up, céonpa grin from calpw sweep. 
The second perfect often has the force of a present; as réroda trust (wéretka 
have persuaded). See 819. 


569. Aspirated Second Perfects.—In many stems a final 7 or B 
changes to ¢: a final « or y changes to x. (@ and x here imitate 
verb-stems in ¢ and x, as tpépw, dpvrrw.) 


561 D. Hom.has several forms unknown to Attic : dédovra (dour-é-w sound), 
Zora (€\r-w hope), topya (pé~w work), mpo-BéBovdra (Bovhomar wish), wéunra (uérw 
care for). 

562 D. But déé.a fear from 6fi-. See 555 b. D., 703. 

569 D. Hom. never aspirates 7, 8, x, y. Thus kexorws = Att. cexopds (kbm-r-w 
cut). The aspirated perfect occurs once in Hdt. (éreréuder 1. 85) ; but is un- 
known in Attic until the fifth century B.c. Soph. 7’. 1009 (dvarérpogas) is the 
only example in tragedy. 
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kémtw (Kom-) cut Kéxopa, méur-w send mérouda, BX\amtw (BdaB-) injure Bé- 
Brada, rpiBw (TpiB-) rub rérpipa, puddrrw (pudrak-) guard -weptraxa ; Tpép-w 
(tpep-) nourish rérpopa ; dpttTw (dpux-) dig dpwpuxa. 


570. Most such stems haye a short vowel immediately before the final con- 
sonant; a long vowel precedes e.g. in delk-vi-we dédexa, KnpUTTw (KNpUK-) -KEKN- 
poxa, mrjoow (mTK-) Ertynxa. Térpipa and réO\ipa Show «& sn contrast to ¢ in the 
present (rpiBw, ONiBw). orépyw, A\durw do not aspirate (€oropya, poet. Aéhayma). 


571. The following verbs have aspirated second perfects: dyw, ad\d\dTTw, 
avolyw, Brdrtw, deikvdpu, dibdkw (Tare), OAiBw, KnpiTTw, KérTw, KdTTW, AaYXaVY, 
auBdvw, AdrTw, Aéyw Collect, uadTTw, pelyvipl, TéuwW, TAEKW, TPATTH, TTHTTW, 
TarTw, Tpérw, TpIBw, Pépw (€vyvoxa), PudadtTw. avolyw Or dvolyvinu has two per- 
fects: dvéwya and dvéwya. mpattrw do has rérpaya have done and fare (well or 
ill), and (generally later) wérpaxa have done. 


572. Second Perfects of the y.-form.— Some verbs add the endings 
directly to the reduplicated verb-stem. Such second perfects lack 
the singular of the indicative. 

tornus (oTa-, oTy-) set, 2 perf. stem éora-: Eora-pev, éora-re, éorG-cr, inf. 
éotd-vac; 2 plup. éora-cay (417). The singular is supplied by the forms in -xa ; 
as écrnxa. These second perfects are enumerated in 704. 


573. Stem Gradation. — Originally the second perfect was inflected through- 
out without any thematic vowel (cp. the perfect middle), but with stem-gra- 
dation : strong forms in the singular, weak forms elsewhere. -a (1 singular) was 
introduced in part from the aorist and spread to the other persons. Corre- 
sponding to the inflection of oi6a (794) we expect méro.fa, réroiba, wérobe, 
nériotov, TémiOpuev, Téemiore, wemlOare (from memibyrt). Traces of this mode of 
inflection appear in Hom. yeydrnv (from yeyprny, 85b) yéyauer from yéyova ; 
eixrov, étxrny, écxws from ouxa ; émémiduev; uduayev from péuova; méracbe (for 
mwenabre = merpOre) from mémovda (other examples 704, 705). So the masce. and 
neut, participles have the strong forms, the feminine has the weak forms (ueuy- 
Kas, mewakvia as eldws, ldvia). 


Vil. PERFECT MIDDLE SYSTEM 


(PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE, FUTURE 
PERFECT PASSIVE) 


574. The stem of the perfect and pluperfect middle and passive 
is the reduplicated verb-stem, to which the personal endings are 
directly attached. AeAv-war I have loosed myself or have been loosed, 
eedi-unv; dédo-pae (di-dw-pyu give), dédevy-war (Seix-vi-e show). On the 
euphonic changes of consonants, see 409. . 


574 D. A thematic vowel precedes the ending in Hom. péuBderar (Hw care 
For), dpoperar (Sprtpe rouse). 
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575. The stem of the perfect middle is in general the same as 
that of the first perfect active as regards its vowel (557), the reten- 
tion or expulsion of v (559 a), and metathesis (559 d). 

Timd-w honour rerivyn-wac ereriununr; mo-w make memoly-war ET ETOLNUNY ; 
ypdp-w write yéypau-mat ; Kptvw (Kkpw-) judge xéxpi-mar; Telyw (rev-) stretch réra- 
Har; Pbeipw (Pbep-) corrupt EpOap-war ; Badw (Bad-) throw BEBdy-Mar €BeBiunv ; 
melOw (m.b-, revd-, ro.8-) persuade mérew pac érerelouny. 

576. The vowel of the perfect middle stem should show the weak form when 
there is variation between e (e, ev): 0 (ot, ov): a (t, v). The weak form in a 
appears regularly in verbs containing a liquid (479) : that in v, in rérvopae from 
muvOdvopat (mvb-, revd-) learn, poet. €ocvuuae hasten from cevw (av-, cev-) urge. 


577. The vowel of the present has often displaced the weak form, as in 
mémreypat (TEK-w weave), Néreupat (Aela-w leave), wéreicpar (relO-w persuade), 
Efevymar (fevy-vv-u yoke). 

578. A final short vowel of the verb-stem is not lengthened in the verbs 
given in 488 a. e¢ is added (485) in many verbs. For metathesis see 492; for 
Attic reduplication see 446. 


579. vy is retained in endings not beginning with p, as palyw (pav-) show, 
méparta, répavoe. Before -uwar, we have u in SEvuya from dftvw (déuy-) sharpen, 
but usually v is replaced by c. On the insertion of c, see 489. 


580. Future Perfect.— The stem of the future perfect is formed 
by adding -o%- to the stem of the perfect middle. A vowel imme- 
diately preceding -o%- is always long, though it may have been short 
in the perfect middle. 


Ab-w loose, Nedt-couar I shall have been loosed (perf. mid. édAt-war), b&w 
bind ded7j-couar (perf. mid. dé6e-uar), ypad-w write yeypay-ouat, kadéw call ke- 
KART OMaL. 


581. The future perfect usually has a passive force. The active meaning is 
found where the perfect middle or active has an active meaning (1946, 1947). 

KextHoouar shall possess (KéxTnuar possess), kekpafouar shall cry out (Kéxpaya 
ery out), KexddyEouar shall scream (Kékhayya scream), weuvjcouar shall remem- 
ber (uéurnuae remember), remavoouat shall have ceased (réravpar have ceased). 


582. Not all verbs can form a future perfect ; and few forms of this tense 
occur outside of the indicative: dSiamemodeunobuevov Thuc. 7. 25 is the only sure 
example of the participle in classical Greek. The infinitive peprioerbar occurs 
in Hom. and Attic prose. 

583. The periphrastic construction (601) of the perfect middle (passive) 
participle with Zcoua: may be used for the future perfect, as épevopévos rouar I 
shall have been deceived. 


580 D. Hom. has dedéfoua, meuviooua, KeKANon, KeXOAWTETAL; KEekadjooMaL, 
mrepidjoerac are from reduplicated aorists. 
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584. Future Perfect Active. — The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed periphrastically (600). ‘Two perfects with a present 
meaning, éoryxa I stand (tornpue set) and réOvyxa Iam dead (OvycKw), 
form the future perfects éorjéw I shall stand, reOvyjgw I shall be dead. 


Vill. FIRST PASSIVE SYSTEM (@H PASSIVE) 
(FIRST AORIST AND FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE) 
FIRST AORIST PASSIVE 


585. The stem of the first aorist passive is formed by adding -6r- 
(or -6c-) directly to the verb-stem: ¢Av-Oy-v I was loosed, ¢-pav-Oy-v I 
was shown (daivw, pav-), €-00-On-v I was given (didwpt, do-, dw-). 

a. -@n- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive ; -Ge- appears in the other moods, -6y- is found before a single conso- 
nant, -Ge- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neuter of the 
participle. 


586. The verb-stem agrees with that of the perfect middle herein: 

a. Vowel verbs lengthen the final vowel of the verb-stem, as 7re-riwy-uar, 
é-riuh-Onv. On verbs which do not lengthen their final vowel, see 488. 

b. Liquid stems of one syllable change e to a, as ré-ra-yar, &rd-Onv (Telyw 
stretch, rev-). But orpépw turn, rpérw turn, tpépw nourish have éorpépény, érpé- 
Pony, €OpépOnv (rare), though the perfect middles are gorpaumar, rérpampar, TE 
Ppapuar, 

c. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the gradations e (e, ev) : 0 (ou, ov): 
a (1, v) have a strong form, as érpépOnv from rpérw (Tper-, Tpor-, Tpam-) turn, 
érelpOnv from delaw (Aum-, Aec-, our-) leave, érredcOny from méw (wdv-, ev-) 
sail. 

d. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between e: 7 and o:w 
have, in the first aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus, ré@nuu (@e-, On-) éréOnv, 
bldmpu (do-, dw-) €56Onr. 

e. Final y is dropped in some verbs: ké-Kpi-mat, éxpldnv. See 491. 

f. The verb-stem may suffer metathesis : BEBXy-uar, é-BAj-Onv. See 492. 

g. Sigma is often added: ke-KéNevo-uar, é-Kedevo-Onv. See 489. 

587. Before 6 of the suffix, r and B become ¢; « and y become 
x (82 ¢); 7, 8,6 become o (83). and x remain unaltered. 

Aelr-w éehelp-Onv, PramTw (BraB-) éBrag-Onv; pudrddtrw (Pvdrak-) epuddx-Ony, 
dy-w Hx-Onv ; Koutfw (Komud-) éxouic-Onv, wel0-w émelc-Onv; ypdg-w éypap-Onv, Ta- 
parrw (rapax-) érapax-Onv. 


584 D. Hom. has kexapyjow and xcexapyooua from xalpw (xap-) rejoice. 

585 a. D. For -@ncayv we find -dev in Hom., as dcéxpier. 

586 b. D. éorpdpOny is Ionic and Doric; Hom. and Hat, have érpdpénv 
from rpérw. Hom. has érdppOnv and éréppOnv from réprw gladden. 

586 e. D. Hom. has éxAlvOny and éxdlOnv, éxplvOnv and éxplOnv ; idptvOnv = Att. 
LdptOny (idpdw erect), dumvivOnv (avarvew revive). 


ba 
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588. ¢ of the verb-stem becomes 7 in é-ré-Onv for ¢-0e-Onv, and in é-r¥-Onv for 
é-Ov-Onv from rlOnus (He-, On-) place and iw (6v-, @-) sacrifice. See 125c. 


FIRST FUTURE PASSIVE 


589. The stem of the first future passive is formed by adding 
-o%- to the stem of the first aorist passive. It ends in -Oycopa. 
Thus, radev07j-couar I shall be educated, rv6%-coua I shall be loosed. 

Timaw, ETLUHOny TiunOHooua ; Edw, EldOny EAOjToOMaL; elw, éhelPOnv NecpOjoopmar ; 
telOw, éreloOny we Ojcoua ; Telvw, erdOny TaOjoouar; TaTTw, érdxOnv Tax Ohooua : 
TlOnut, €reOny TEOHTomat ; Sldwut, €d60nv SoOjcopa ; delkvipn, edelyOnv SecyOhoouar. 


IX. SECOND PASSIVE SYSTEM (H PASSIVE) 
(SECOND AORIST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE) 
SECOND AORIST PASSIVE 


590. The stem of the second aorist passive is formed by adding 
-n- (or -e-) directly to the verb-stem. Thus, éBrAdéByv I was injured 
from BAarrw (Bdraf-). 

a. -n- appears in the indicative, imperative (except the third plural), and 
infinitive; -e- appears in the other moods. ~-y- is found before a single con- 
sonant, -e- before two consonants or a vowel except in the nom. neut. of the 
participle. 

591. The second aorist passive agrees in form with the second aorist active 
of wi-verbs; cp. intransitive éydpyy rejoiced with éorny stood. The passive use 
was developed from the intransitive use. 


592. Primitive verbs showing in their stems the grades e€:0:a have a. 
Thus an e of a monosyllabic verb-stem becomes a, aS in mdéx-w weave émddxnr, 
KNér-T-w steal éxddanv, Pbetpw (Pbep-) corrupt épOdpnv, oré\d\w (aTed-) send 
éotddnv. But dAéyw collect has édéynpv. 

593. Primitive verbs showing in their stems a variation between a short 
and long vowel have, in the second aorist passive, the short vowel. Thus r7xw 
(rak-, TnK-) melt érdkny, pyyvoue (pay-, pny-, pwy-) break éppayny. 

a. But mdjrtw (rhday-, tAny-) strike has érddynv only in composition, as 
éterddynv; otherwise érAnynpv. 

594. The second aorist passive is the only aorist passive formed in Attic 
prose by dyvipe (edynv), ypddw (eypddny), dépw (éddpnv), Odrrw (érdpny), Komrw 
(éxérqnv), palvw (éudvyv), rviyw (érviyny), padmrw (éppagdny), pew (éppiny active), 
piyvige (éppdynv), ohmw (ecdrny), oxdmrw (éoxapny), omelpw (éomdpny), oréXdwo 
(éordrnv), opaiw or opdtrw (erpayny), TPArw (EoPadny), Tidy (ErUpnY), POElpw 
(€p0dpny pass. and intr.), diw (in subj. pvd), xalpw (éxapyy active). 


589 D. Hom. has no example of the first future passive. To express the 
idea of the passive future the future middle is used. See 802. Doric shows the 
active endings in both futures passive: devy@noodvri, avaypapycel. 

590 a. D. For -ycav we generally find -ev (from -yvr, 40) in Hom. ; also in Doric. 
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595. Both the first aorist passive and the second aorist passive are formed 
by drelpw (jrelpOnv), ad\drAaTTw (-nhrdXOn?Y, MAA, YY), BanTw (éBabny), Brdarw 
(€Br\apOnv, éBAdBnv), Bpexw (eBpexAnv), fevyvonn (efdynv), ONBw (E0NPEnY), 
Krértw (é€xrdmnv), Kivi (-exAlyny), KpdTrw (éxpvpOnv), Néyw Collect (drehéx Onv, 
but cuvedéynv), wdtrw (eudyny), pelyvoue (éulyny), miyyrope (émaynv), whéxw 
(érddknv), AAT TH (éErdjyny and -erhdyny), pimTw (€ppipOnv, éppipny), steploxw 
(€crephOnr), orpépw (éorpapny), TatTw (érdx Any), ThKw (érdkny), Tpérw (érpa- 
anv pass. and intr.), rpépw (érpdgny pass. and intr.), rptBw (érplByr, érptponr), 
palvw (épdvOny was shown, épdynyv appeared), ppdyvipe (éppaxOnr), yixw (éyu- 
xnv). Most of these verbs use either the one in prose and the other in poetry, 
the dialects, or late Greek. Only the forms in common prose use are inserted 
in brackets. 


596. Only those verbs which have no second aorist active show the second 
aorist passive ; except tpérw, which has all the aorists: active érpeva and érpa- 
mov turned; middle érpeWauny put to flight, érpardunv turned myself, took to 
Jlight ; passive érpépény was turned, érparny was turned and turned myself. 


SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE 


597. The stem of the second future passive is formed by adding 
-c%- to the stem of the second aorist passive. It ends in -yoopat. 
Thus, BAnBycopa I shall be injured from Brarrw (BrAaB-) é-BrAaBy-v. 


kom-T-w, éxdmnv KkoTyoouar; ypadw, éypddny ypapjoouar; palyw, épayvny ap- 
peared, pavjcouar; Pbelpw, EpOdpny Pbaphoomar; mHyyrume fix, emadynv wayjooua. 


598. Most of the verbs in 594, 595 form second futures passive except dyvixe, 
adelpw, Bdrtw, Bpéxw, evyvum, ONBw, KrérTw, palyw, pdTTw, pdr. 
But many of the second futures appear only in poetry or in late Greek, and some 
are found only in composition. 


PERIPHRASTIC FORMS 


599. Perfect. — For the simple perfect and pluperfect periphrastic 
forms are often used. 


a. For the perfect or pluperfect active indicative the forms of the perfect 
active participle and edul or #y may be used: as NeAvKds efue for AéXuKa, eAUKHS 
hv for deUKn. SO BeBonOnxdres Roav for eBeBonOiKeray (Bonbéw come to aid) ; 
elul reOnkas for réOynxa I have placed ; yeypapas hv for éyeypddn I had written ; 
memovdws hv I had suffered. Such forms are more common in the pluperfect 
and in general denote state rather than action. 

b. For the perfect active a periphrasis of the aorist participle and %yw is 
sometimes used, especially when a perfect active form with transitive meaning 
is lacking ; as orjoas éxw I have placed (€ornxa, intransitive, stand), épacéels 
éxw I have loved. So often because the aspirated perfect is not used, as exeus 
rapagas thou hast stirred up. Cp. habeo with the perfect participle. 


597 D. Hom. has only darjoeac (€ddnv learned), mryhoer Oa (uelyvipe mix). 
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c. In the perfect active subjunctive and optative the forms in -xw and -koue 
are very rare. In their place the perfect active participle with 3 and ely is usu- 
ally employed: Nedvkds (AeAouras) G, env. Other forms than 3 sing. and 8 pl. 
are rare. Cp. 691, 694. 

d. The perfect or pluperfect passive is often paraphrased by the perfect par- 
ticiple and écri or 4»; as yeypauuevoy earl it stands written, éotl Sedoyuevoy it 
stands resolved, wapnyyehuévov Hv = maphyyedto (mapayyéAkw give orders). 

e. In the third plural of the perfect and pluperfect middle (passive) the per- 
fect middle participle with eis! (#car) is used when a stem ending in a consonant 
would come in direct contact with the endings -yra., -vro. See 408. 

f. The perfect subjunctive and optative middle are formed by the perfect 
middle participle with & or e’nv: NeAvuévos &, etnv. 

g. The perfect imperative of all voices may be expressed by combining the 
perfect participle with to, écrw (697). eduKds tobe loose, etc., elpnuévov 
éotw let it have been said, yeyovas éorw P. L. 951 c, yeyovdres €orwoav P.L.779 d. 

h. Periphrasis of the infinitive is rare: reO@ynxéra elva to be dead X. C. 1.4. 11. 


600. Future Perfect Active.—The future perfect active of most 
verbs is formed by combining the perfect active participle with éco- 
pat shall be. Thus, yeypadds éooua I shall have written, ep. scriptus 
evo. For the two verbs which do not use this periphrasis, see 584. 

a. The perfect middle participle is used in the case of deponent verbs: dzo- 
Aedoynuéves €couar And. 1. 72. 


601. Future Perfect Passive.—The future perfect passive may 
be expressed by using the perfect middle (passive) participle with 
écopat shall be. Thus, eWevopevar éceobe you will have been deceived. 


FIRST CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN Q 


602. Verbs in -w have the thematic vowel -% (-*/y-) between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system. The 
name “conjugation,” or “thematic conjugation,” is applied to all 
verbs which form the present and imperfect with the thematic vowel. 


603. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are all thematic 
presents and imperfects; those second aorists active and middle in 
which the tense-stem ends with the thematic vowel; all futures, all 
first aorists active and middle; and most perfects and pluperfects 
active. 


604. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person 
present indicative active, or of deponent verbs in which the personal 
endings are preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected without 
the thematic vowel, herein agreeing with pi-verbs. These tenses 
are: all aorists passive; all perfects and pluperfects middle and 
passive; a few second perfects and pluperfects active; and those 
second aorists active and middle in which the tense-stem does not 
end with the thematic vowel. But all subjunctives are thematic. 
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605. Verbs in -w fall into two main classes, distinguished by the 
last letter of the verb-stem : 


1. Vowel verbs: a. Uncontracted verbs. b. Contracted verbs. 
2. Consonant verbs: a. Liquid verbs. b. Stop (or mute) verbs. 
N. Under 2 fall also (c) those verbs whose stems ended in o or ¢ (624). 


606. Vowel Verbs. — Vowel verbs usually do not form second 
aorists, second perfects, and second futures in the passive. A vowel 
short in the present is commonly lengthened in the other tenses. 
Vowel verbs belong to the first class of present stems (498-504 ; but 
see 612). 


607. Vowel Verbs not contracted. —Vowel verbs not contracted have 
verb-stems ending in 1, v, or in a diphthong (a, «, av, ev, ov). 


(1) éc6lw eat, mptw saw, xpiw anoint, poet. diw fear, tiw honour (600. 2); 
(v) dvdw accomplish, uebiw am intoxicated, tw loose, iw sacrifice, piw produce, 
kwdtw hinder (and many others, 500, 1a); (at) kvalw scratch, walw strike, rralw 
stumble, mwadatw wrestle, dayatona: am indignant, dalw kindle, dalowac divide, 
Aralouar desire eagerly, poet. watoua desire, valw dwell, palw strike; (ev) Kr\yw 
(later kAelw) shut, celw shake, Epic xetw split and rest; (av) avw kindle, bpavw 
break, amodavw enjoy, ravw make cease (mavouar cease), poet. fadw rest; (ev) 
Bacile’w am king, Bovredw consult (Bovdevoua deliberate), Onpedw hunt, Kcehevw 
order, \ebw stone, radedw educate, yopedw dance, povebw slay. Most verbs in -evw 
are either denominatives, as Bacukedw from Baoudeds ; or are due to the analogy 
of such denominatives, as maidevw. ‘yevouar taste is a primitive. déw run, véw 
swim, wréw sail, rvéw breathe, péw flow, xéw pour have forms in ev, v; cp. poet. 
cevw urge, aredw avert, axevw am grieved; (ov) dxodw hear, kohovw dock, kpotvw 
beat, Aovw wash. 


608. Some primitive vowel verbs in -w, -vw (522) formed their present stem 
by the aid of the suffix «(y), which has been lost. Denominatives in -w, -vw, 
-evw regularly added the suffix, as poet. unvi-w am wroth from pnw (uAu-s 
wrath), poet. daxptw weep (ddxpu tear), poet. Piri-w beget from ¢girv-w, peOiw 
am drunk, Bacvedw am king. Poet. Snpiouar, waorlw, untlowar, Knklw, axddtvo, 
ynptw, (Ovw. 

609. The stem of some of the uncontracted yowel verbs originally ended 
in o or ¢ (624). 

610. Some verbs with verb-stems in vowels form presents in -»w (523), as 
wivw drink, poive perish ; and in -cxw (526). 


611. Vowel Verbs contracted.— Vowel verbs that contract have 
verb-stems ending in a, ¢, o, with some in 4, y, w. 


612. All contracted verbs form their present stem by the help of the suftix 
«<(y), and properly belong to the Third Class (522). 


613. Some contracted verbs have verb-stems which originally ended in o 
or ¢ (624). 
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614. Liquid Verbs. — Liquid verbs have verb-stems in A, p, vy, p. 


The present is rarely formed from the simple verb-stem, as in pév-w remain : 
ordinarily the suffix « (y) is added, as in oréAd\w (cred-w) send, xptvw (Kpiv-.w) 
judge, xrelvw (xrev-ww) slay, patvw (par-.w) show. 


615. A short vowel of the verb-stem remains short in the future but is 
lengthened in the first aorist (544). Thus: 

a. a in the future, yn in the aorist: galyw (dav-) show, davd, %pnva. In this 
class fall all verbs in -aiww, -aipw, -addw. 

b. € in the future, e in the aorist: uév-w remain, werd, Euewa; oréd\dwo (aTed-) 
send, oTeX@, €oreka. Here belong verbs in -eddw, -enw, -eurvw, -epw, -expw, 
-€VW, -ELYW, 

c. t in the future, t in the aorist: «Atyw (kduw-) incline, Kdiv, exdiva. Here 
belong verbs in -iA\Aw, -tvw, -ipw. 

d. ¥ in the future, v in the aorist: cipw (cup-) drag, cp, écvpa. Here belong 
verbs in -vpw, -vvw. 

For the formation of the future stem see 535, of the aorist stem see 544. 


616. For the perfect stem see 559. Few liquid verbs make second perfects. 
On the change of e, a of the verb-stem to o, 7 in the second perfect, see 478, 484. 
Liquid verbs with futures in -6 do not form future perfects. 


617. Monosyllabic verb-stems containing e have a in the first perfect active, 
perfect middle, first aorist and future passive and in all second aorists, but o in 
the second perfect. Thus, @éelpw (pOep-) corrupt, EpOapka, EpOapyar, EpOdpny, but 
5:-EpGopa have destroyed (819). 


618. A few monosyllabi¢ stems do not change e toa in the 2 aor., as réuvyw cut 
€reuov (but érayoy in Hom., Hat. etc.), ylyvouwar (yer-) become éyevounv. See also 
Gelvw, Oépouat, KéAowat, root pev-. Few liquid verbs form second aorists. 


619. Stems of more than one syllable do not change the vowel of the verb-stem, 


620. List of Liquid Verbs. — The arrangement is according to the classes of 

the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are starred. 

I. BovAopar (Bovd-e-), eOé\w (€Oed-e-), eldéw* (eEld-e-), UAAW*, péAW, HEédw, 

méoua*, piiéw (Epic Pi\-). — Spéuw*, yéuw, déuw*, Oépuw*, véuw, Tpéuw, 

and yauéw (yap-e-).—ylyvouar (yer-e-), pévw, uluvw* (pevr-), mévouat, 

cbéva*, orévw, and yeywréw* (yeywr-e-). — Verbs in -euw and -evw have 

only pres. and imperf., or form their tenses in part from other stems. — 

dépw, Zpouar (ép-e-), Eppw (épp-e-), Pépopar*, arépopa, Pépw, émavpéw*, 
(éravp-e-), and kupéw* (Kup-e-), Topéw* (Top-e). 

TIT. aydAdopar, ayyéhdw, ald\\w*, Gropar, drirddrw*, PadrArAw, JaLddAAW*, OGNAW, 
id\Nw*, ivSddAouar*, dKéA\w, dpelhw (dpeA-, dperdre-), dPéAAW*, TadAY, 
moixlAXw, okéAKW*, oTéAdW, -TAAW, TIAW*, TPdAAW, WaAKW. — -atvw Verbs 
(the following list includes primitives, and most of the denominatives in 
classical Greek from extant v-stems, or froim stems which once contained 
vy; 518 a): alvw*, dobpalyw*, appalyw*, depalyw*, Spalyw*, evppalyw, 


614 D. reptpoeca in Pindar is made from pvpcw (pipw knead). 
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Bavpatyw, lalvw*, kalvw*, kpalyw*, kipalyw*, cwpalyw*, Avualvouat, medatvo- 
pat, talvw, dvoualyw*, mnualyw*, malyw*, romalyw, palyw, calyw, onpatyw, 
orepualvw*, Textalvoua, palyw, preyualyw, xemalyw*, xXpalyw. All other 
denominatives in -aww are due to analogy; as dypialyw, abalyw, yAuKalvw, 
duexepalyw, éxOpalyw, bepualyw, irxvalyw, kepdatvw, korhalyw, Kvdalyw*, heatvw, 
Nevkalyw*, papalyw, wapyalyw*, walyw, wwpalyw, Enpalyw, dpualyw*, do ppalvo- 
pat, reratyw, repalvw, mixpalvw, puralyw, rerpalyw, vy.alvw, vdpalyw*, Vpalyw, 
xXareralvw,—Gdeelvw*, yelvouark, épectvw*, Oelvw*, xrelvw, wetpelvw*, orelvw*, 
relvw, paetvw*.— KAtvw (KNI-v-), Kpivw (Kpt-v-), dptvw*, oivouac (Xenoph.), 
&dtvw. —aloyive, ddyivw, dprivw*, Babivw, Baptvw, Bpaddvw*, Hddvw, 
Oaprivw, ivw*, Nertivw, détvw, dprivw*, rrivw.—alpw, doralpw, yepalpw*, 
évalpw*, éxOalpw*, kabalpw, wappalpw*, ueyalpw*, calpw*, cxalpw, Texualpouat, 
xalpw (xap-e-), Walpw.—ayelpw, duelpw*, delpw, éyelpw, elpopai*, -elpw 
join, etpw* say, inelpw*, xelpw, welpouar, melpw*, orelpw, Telpw*, Pbelpw. — 
olkrtpw (miswritten olkrelpw). — Kivipopar*, uapripouar, pivipouar*, pop- 
ptpw*, pipw*, ddtpoua, d\opipouat, roppipw*, cipw, pipw*. 

IV. a. xkdéuvw, réuyw; b. dpdukdvw (dpd-e-); h. Batvw, xepdatvw, rTerpatyw 
(also Class II1) ; i. da@patvoua (dogp-e-), also Class III. V. See 527. 


621. Stop Verbs. — Many verb stems end in a stop (or mute) con- 
sonant. 

The present is formed either from the simple verb-stem, as in m\ék-w weave, 
or by the addition of 7 or « (y) to the verb-stem, as in BAdrrTw (BraB-) injure, 
guadttw (pvdax-iw) guard. All tenses except the present and imperfect are 
formed without the addition of 7 or . to the verb-stem; thus, BAd~w from 
BdaB-o-w, puddéw from Pudak-o-w. 


622. Some monosyllabic stems show a variation in the quantity of the stem 
vowel : or v, as rpiBw rub perf. rérpipa, Yixw cool 2 aor. pass. ewuxny, THKw melt 
(Doric réxw) 2 aor. pass. érdxny. Cp. 475, 477 c, 500. Many monosyllabic stems 
show qualitative vowel gradation: vevor; vevov; anw; aeo. For examples 
see 477-484. 


623. List of Stop Verbs.— The arrangement of the examples is by classes 
of the present stem. Words poetic or mainly poetic or poetic and Ionic are 
starred. The determination of the final consonant of the verb-stem of verbs in 
-{w, -TTw (poetic, Ionic, and later Attic -ccw) is often impossible (516). 

T— I. Brérw, Spérw, éhrw*, évérw*, eropuat, épelrw*, pw, Aduaw, elrw, Kérw, 
MéNrw*, wéurw, wpéret, pérw, TéepTw, TpéTw. 
Il. dorpdrrw, yrdurrw*, ddmrw*, évintw*, épémtouark, ldarw*, kdurrw, 
KhémTw, KOTTH, UdpTTwW*, oKEerTOMaAL, TKATTW, TKNplTTOMAL*, cKdTTW, 
Xarér7w, and douréw* (dour-e-), kruméw* (krum-e-), TUTTw (TUT-E-). 
p— IT. dyelBouar, PAiBw, AelBw*, céBomat, oTelBw*, TpiBw, PéBouar*. 
Il. Brdrrw, caddirrw.—I1V. c. AapBdvw (AaB-). 
o— I. adelpw, yigw, ypdduw, épépw, udupomat, velper (viper), vidw, orédu, 
oTpépw, Tpépw, TIPW*, 
Il. drrw, Bdrrw, dpirrw*, Odrrw (125g), Opdarw (125 g), xpiarw (Kpud-, 
kpuB-), KimTw, Adrrw, parrw, pimtw (éppl-nyv, but piw-)), oKaTTw. 
IV. a. rlrvw* = rintw, — adpdvw* (ddp-). — V. dradloxw* (ag-e-), 


Iii. 


gp 
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daréouar* (dar-e-), Kkevréw* (kevr-e-), mar éoua (war-e-), mérouat (mer-, 
WTE-). 

aypacow*, aiudoow*, BXirtw (Bdit- from pdit-, 180), BpdrTw, épécow*, 
Mocoua*, rupértw (aupet-, Tupey-). 


. bd. auaprdvw (duapr-e-), BAactdvw (BdacT-e-). 


Gbw, adivdw* (adivd-e-), ducpdw*, dpdw, Zdw*, eldouar*, érelyw, épeldw*, 
(kad) evdw (€bd-e-), Oona, Kjdw* (Knd-e-), KuALvdw*, uédomac* (ued-e-), 
Mndouar*, wépdopat, orévdw, crevdw, peldoua (also Epic geide-), Pevdo- 
fat, and Kehadéw* (kead-e-). 

Examples of denominatives from actual é-stems. yuurdtw, dexdtw, di- 
XAfw, meyafoua*, dmifouar*, walfw, meumdtw, Paxdfw.—adbdlfouat, dw- 
plgw, édmifw, épifw, Kepklfw, Antfouat, sTorl{w, Pporrivw, yngdliw. 

avddvw* (ad-e-), Kepdaivw (kepday-, Kepd-e-), olddvw* (old-e-), xavddvw 
(xa6-, xavd-, xevd-). 

alOw*, &Oouar* (adé-e-), AxOouat, BpwOw*, efwOa (€6-, 563 a), epedbw*, 
EXOw*, Kevdw*, KXHOw*, AjOw*, welOw, wépOw*, mevOouar*, wvOw, and 
ynbéw (ynb-€-), o0éw (wO-€-). 


. koptorw*, 
- b. alaPdvouat (aic6-e-), darex Pdvouat (€x6-e-), SapOdvw (Sap6-e-), dd Odvw 


(ddioO-€-) , NavOdvw (Aad-), wavOdvw (uad-e-), muvOdvouar (v6-). 
maoxw for rab-cxw (98, 126). 


. BpdKw, dépxowar*, dimkw, exw yield, elkw* resemble, Edxw, épelkw*, épixw*, 


HKw, tko*, relka*, rhéxw, péyKw*, THKwW, TikTw (TeK-) and doKxéw (Sox-e-), 
pnkdouat (unk-a-), MUKdouar (uvK-a-). 

aivirrouat, dtTw, dedlrrowa, éditTHw, éeviccw*, Owphoow*, KnpUTTw, MWa- 
AdtTw, piTTw, wérTw (and mérTw), tAlocopar*, ppitTw, TTITTw, 
pur\aTTw. : 

a. ddxvw; d. ixvéouar (ix-).—V. See 527 b. 

dyw, apeéryw, apiyw*, érelyu, elpyw, épevyouar*, BX yw*, Onyw, MéEyw, ANH, 
épéyw*, mrtyw, oréyw, cTépyw, oplyyw, TEV, TUNYo*, Tpdyw, pevyw, 
poeéyyoua, préyw, dpvyw, wéya, and pryéw (pry-e-), otvyéw (orvy-e-). 


. tpdw* and pévw* (511). — dfouar*, ddahdfw*, ddardfw*, aprdfw, avddgw, 


Bacrdgw, kpdfw, hdfw*, ordfw, orevafw, opagw* (opdtTw).— datfw*, 
Owpliw*, kpitw, uacrifw, carrifw, ornplfw, oTlfw, cTpoparlfw*, cupliw, 
tpltw*, populiw*. — arvfouar*, ypifw, mifw, drorifw, TPifw. — oiudsu. 
C. Ovyydvw (Ory-). —V. ployw (526¢). 
yx, dpxw, Boax- in €Bpaxe*, Bpéxw, yAlxouat, Séxouat, EMeyxw, Epxo- 
afar, etyouat, exw (cex-), ldxw*, loxw (cirx-w), Nelyw*, udxomwar (uax-e-), 
ynxw*, oxo pat (oix-e-, olx-0-), oHuxer, oméepxw*, orelyw*, revxw*, Tpé- 
XW, Tpixw (Tpix-0-), YX, Puxw, and Bpixdouar* (Bpix-a-). 
dpboow*, BATTW, OpaTTw, dpiTTH, mTUCTwW, TTWTTW*, TapaTTY. 
C. KLyXdve* (Kix-€-), Aayxdvw (Aax-), TUYXdYW (TUX-E, TeVX-).—d. dp 
mirx véowar (aumex-), Vrirxvéouat (brex-).—V. diddoxw (didax-). 


—I. ddétw* (adek-e-, ddex-), adEw.—IV. b. adédvw (avé-e-).—I. epw (ép-e-). 


624. Verbs in o or ¢(v).—Some verb-stems ended originally in 


o OF fF. 
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a. Sigma-stems (cp. 488 d) with presents either from -o-w or -o-ww, Thus 
(1) from -c-w: dxodw, atw burn, yetw, evw, fw, Opatw, Kpodw, vioopwar® (v- 
yo-ojat, Cp. vda-ros), Edw, celw, Tpéw*; (2) from -o-1w (488 d): ayalopa*, 
aidéouar, dxéouar (Hom. dkelouar), apxéw, yeddw, Kelw* split, Krelw* (i.e. 
kreéw) celebrate, Koviw*, NurAalouar*, paloua*, valw* dwell, vexéw (Hom. 
vexelw), olvoBapelw*, olouar (from dtouar), mevOéw (Hom. vevOelw), mrittw 
(rrivo-sw), TeAew (Hom. redefw), and some others that do not lengthen the 
vowel of the verb-stem (488). 

Also others, such as dpéoxw (dpeo-), Evvdpu, Sdvvime, cBévvipu (732). —o is 
retained in répcopuac*. 

b. ¢-stems (from -y-w): yalw*, dalw* kindle, calw (520), Kralw (520), valw* 
swim, flow . 222, —For the loss of ¢ in 6éw, etc., see 43, 503. 


INFLECTION OF Q-VERBS 


625. Verbs which end in win the first person present indicative ac- 
tive, and deponent verbs in which the personal endings are preceded by 
the thematic vowel, have the following peculiarities of inflection : 


a. The thematic vowel usually appears in all tenses except the perfect and 
pluperfect middle (passive) and the aorist passive (except in the subjunctive). 
These three tenses are inflected like pu-verbs. 

b. The present and future singular active end in -w, -e:s, -e. (463). The ending 
-uut appears only in the optative. 

c. The thematic vowel o unites in the indicative with the ending -yr:, and 
forms -ovo. (463d). 

d. The third plural active of past tenses ends in -». 

e. The imperative active has no personal ending in the second person singu- 
lar except -o-v in the first aorist. 

f. Except in the perfect and pluperfect the middle endings -ca: and -co lose 
g and contract with the final vowel of the tense-stem (465 a, b). In the optative 
contraction cannot take place (Ato-(c)o, Atcai-(c)o). 

g. The infinitive active has -e.v (for -e-ev) in the present, future, and second 
aorist ; -e-vac in the perfect ; and -a in the aorist. 

h. Active participles with stems in -oyvr- have the nominative masculine in -wy». 


626. In 627-716 the method of inflection of all w-verbs, both vowel 
and consonant, is described. The examples are generally taken from 
vowel verbs, but the statements hold true of consonant verbs. 

Forms of w-verbs which are inflected according to the non-thematic 
conjugation are included under the w-verbs. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


For the formation of the present stem see 497-531. 


627. Indicative. — Vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the present by 
attaching the primary endings (when there are any) to the present stem in -% 
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(-¢ |i). Abw, TINS (Tiud-w), palyw, Nelrw. The imperfect attaches the second- 
ary endings to the present stem with the augment. See the paradigms, pp. 114, 
120. For the active forms -w, -es, -e:, see 463. 


628. -y and -« are found in the pres. fut. mid. and pass., fut. perf. 
pass. e-(¢)a: yields y (written EI in the Old Attic alphabet, 2 a), which is 
usually given as the proper spelling in the texts of the tragic poets, whereas e is 
printed in the texts of prose and comedy. e was often written for  (y) after 
400 B.c., as in dyabe? rUxeL, since both had the sound of a close long e. It is 
often impossible to settle the spelling; but Bovde wishest, ofc thinkest, and ber 
shalt see (from épdw) have only the -« forms. -e is sometimes called Attic and 
Ionic in contrast to -y of the other dialects, including the Koiné. 


629. Subjunctive. — The present subjunctive adds the primary endings to 
the tense-stem with the long thematic vowel. For the endings -ys, -y see 463. 
Thus, vw, -ns, -7, Tugs (= Tiud-ys), Tia (= Tiud-n), palywuer, -nTe, -wor (from 
-wvtt). Middle Niw-war, Ady (= Aby-caL), NOy-TaL; Tipa-cOov (= Tiudy-oOov); 
pavw-ueba, palyyn-cbe, palyw-vra.. 


630. Optative.— To the tense-stem ending in the thematic vowel (always o) 
are added the mood-sign -t (-ve-) or -vn- (459, 460) and the secondary personal 
endings (except -u for -y, where the mood sign is -i-, 459). In the 3 pl. we 
have -te-». 

a. The final vowel of the tense-stem (0) contracts with the mood suffix (7), 
o-t becoming o. Thus dvoiue (Avo-t-p), AUows (AUo-t-s), Adorev (Avo-tEe-v), AVOluny 
(Ato-t-unv), Atowo (Ato-i-co). 


631. Imperative. — The present imperative endings are added to the tense- 
stem with the thematic yowel e (o before -vrwv). ‘The 2 pers. sing. active has 
no ending, but uses the tense-stem instead (aldeve, paive). In the middle -co 
loses its « (466, 2a) ; Atov from dbe-co, daivov from ¢Palve-co. On the forms in 
-erwoay and -ecAwoayv for -ovrwy and -erOwy, see 466, 2 b. 


632. Infinitive. — The present stem unites with -ev: \ve-ev = hvevv, Nelae-ev 
=elreyv. In the middle (passive) -c@a is added : Nbe-cOar, Aelre-cOar. 


633. Participle. — The present participle adds -»r- to the present stem end- 
ing in the thematic vowel o. Stems in -o-v7 have the nominative singular in -w». 
Thus masc. \dwy from Aiorr-s, fem. Adovea from dvorr-a, Neut. \tov from )vor(T). 
See 301 a and N. 


634. A few w-verbs in the present and imperfect show forms of 
the p-conjugation. These are usually Epic. 


déxoua, 3 pl. déxarae await for dexyrar, part. déyuevos, imperf. édéyunv. But 
these are often regarded as perfect and pluperfect without reduplication. édéyun» 


632 D. Severer Doric has ¢xnv and éxyev; Milder Doric has @xsv ; Aeolic has 
éxnv. Hom. has apiverv, duivéwevar, auiveuer, 

633 D. Aeolic has fem. -o.wa in the present and second aorist (37 D. 3), 
Moa, Alroiuwa, 
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in some passages is a second aorist (688).— %6w eat (529. 5), inf. €duevar. — épdw 
(or eiptw) in elpvarat,—)odrar wash is from déerar, not from Aovw (cp. 898 a). — 
oluar think is probably a perfect to otouac (ol-0-).—odrdw wound in obra, obrd- 
pevat is 2 aor. —dépw bear, imper. pépre. fr 


CONTRACT VERBS 


635. Verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow contract the final a, ¢«, o of the verb-stem 
with the thematic vowel -/e (-#/y) in the present and imperfect 
tenses. Thus, ripdw Tima, roréw oud, SyAdw SyrAO; Eripaov ett ww, €roteov 
éxoiovy, edjAoov &dyAovv. The rules of contraction are given in 49- 
55; the paradigms, p. 120. 

-a. Open forms of -ew verbs occur in the lyric parts of tragedy. 


636. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive adds the primary endings. For the 
contractions see 59. 


637. Optative. — do. becomes @, éor and do. become o?. Thus, -do-t-ue = -Gut, 
-ao-ly-v = -@yv, -ao-t-unv = -wunp 3 -€0-t-ye = -otpt, -€0-ln-v = -olny, -€0-t-unv = -oluny ; 
~60-t-t = -ot ut, -o-ly-» = -olny, -00-t-unv = -olunv. Thus, riugyy (rimao-ly-v), Tings 
(ripao-ly-s), Tiuwn (Timao-ly), Tiu@Buny (riwao-t-unv), moroto (moéo-t-c0), movotro 
(rrotéo-i-T 0). 


638. In the singular -aw verbs usually end in -n», -gys, -y, rarely in -@u, 
-@s, -@. -ew verbs usually end in -olnv, -olys, -oln, rarely in -otu, -ots, -o¢ (-o@ 
chiefly in Plato). 


639. In the dual and plural -aw verbs usually end in -@rov, -grnyv, -Guer, 
-pTe, -@ev, rarely in -@yrov, -whrnr, -wymev, -WyTe, -Gynoav. -ew verbs usually 
end in -olrov, -olrny, -otuev, -otre, -olev, rarely in -olnrov, -oinrny, -olnuev, -olnre, 
-olnoav. 


640. Few cases of the optative of -ow verbs occur. In the sing. both -oln» 
and -otuc are found ; in the plur. -otuev, -o?re, -otev, For prygny from piydw shiver 
see 641. 


641. Several contract verbs have stems in -d, -, -o. 


These are the verbs of 394, 398 with apparently irregular contraction, and 
5p do; with presents made from -d-ww, -n-.w, -w-.w. Thus, from (yw, ches, fhe 
and xphouar, xpye(r)ar, xpherac come £G, Shs, fH and ypGuar, xph;, xpHrar; so 
dwjv, wevjy from dupyj-ev, mecvyj-ev. idpdw, prydw (398) derive the forms in w and 
@ from idpw-, piyw- (ldpww, piyow from idpwo-w, prywo-iw). The forms in -ow 
are from the weaker stems idpos-, pryoo-. 


641 D. Hom. has dw Wawy, revadwv, mewhpevar, uvdouar, yphwv (Mss. xpelwv) 
uttering oracles, yehwuw, iipww. The verbs in 394, except du and revo, have 
stems in 7 and @ (86e); thus, in Hdt., xpa@rac from xpderar, but ypéw imper., 
Xpedmevos from xpho, xXenduevos by 34. Hom. and Ion. géw has the stem fw 
(fw-tw). Hdt. has (Av, dupqv, but cvav, omar. 
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CONTRACT VERBS IN THE DIALECTS 


642. -aw Verbs in Homer.— Hom. leaves -aw verbs open 64 times, as vaserdw, 
-dovot, UAdel, doididovea, yodomuev, THAEPdovTas. When contracted, -aw verbs have 
the Attic forms, as opG, dpds, dpa; as weipg makest trial from meipde-(o)ac from 
meipdouat ; 7p® didst pray from npde-(c)o from dpdoua. 


643. When uncontracted, verbs in -aw often show in the Mss. of Hom., not 
the original open forms, but ‘assimilated’? forms of the concurrent vowels, 
ae, aet, an giving a double asound by a prevailing over the e sound ; ao, aw, ao, 
aov giving a double o sound by the o sound prevailing over the a, One of the 
vowels is commonly lengthened, rarely both. 


ae= (1) aa: dpdecbar = dpdacba, aya- = (2) ww: pevorvdw = pevowow, 
ecbe = aydacbe. : aot = (1) ow: dpdoure = dpdyre. 
= (2) Ga: prdec bar = pvdacba, Wyd- = (2) wor: Bdouue = NBwom. 
ecbe = nyaacbe. aov= (1) ow: dpdovca = dpbwoa, dpd- 
ae. = (1) aq: opders = dpdas, éder = eda. ovo. = dpdwot, adaou (from 
= (2) Gq: pevowde: = pevoivag. addeo imper. Of d\douwar) = 
ay = (1) ag: édys = das. anddw. 
= (2) Ga: uray wooest 2 sing. mid. = (2) ww: 7Bdovea = HBdwoa, dpd- 
= praia. ovct = dpdwor. ov here is 
ao = (1) ow: dpdovtes = dpdwrres. a spurious diphthong (6) 
= (2) wo: nBdovres = HBdorres, uvd- derived from -ovt-: dpa- 
ovTo = bvworTo. ovT-ta, HBaovt-ta, Spdovre ; 
aw = (1) ow: dpdw = dpdw, Bodwy = or by contraction in dddou 
Bodwy. from d)deo. 


N. —4adéw from addeo wander is unique. ‘yehwovres is from yeXow (641), 


644. The assimilated forms are used only when the second vowel (in the 
unchanged form) stood in a syllable long by nature or position. Hence dpowper, 
dpaare, dpaaro, do not occur for dpdoper, etc. (uvwduevos for uvaduevos is an excep- 
tion.) The first vowel is lengthened only when the metre requires it, as in 76a- 
ovres for 7Bdovres —.Y—v. Thus two long vowels do not occur in succession 
except to fit the form to the verse, as wevorvdw for pevovdw; but nBworm, not 
Bows. When the first vowel is metrically lengthened, the second vowel is not 
lengthened, though it may be long either in a final syllable (as in pevouvag) or 
when it represents the spurious diphthong ov from -oyr- (as in 7Bwwoa, Spdwor 
for 7Bdovea, Spdover from -ovrLa, -ovTL). 


645. The assimilated forms include the ‘‘ Attic’? future in -aw from -acw 
(589) ; as édéwor (= éddovor), Kpeudw, daudg, dapdwor. 


646. The assimilated forms are found only in the artificial language of 
Homer, Hesiod, and their imitators, and nowhere in the living speech. They 
are commonly explained as derived from the contracted forms by a process of 
‘ distraction,’ and as inserted in the text for the sake of the metre. Thus dp¢s, 
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Bodvres, the spoken forms which had taken the place of original dpdevs, Bodortes, 
in the text, were expanded into dpdgs, Bodwrres, by repetition of the a and o. 
While the restoration of the original uncontracted forms is generally possible, 
and is adopted in several modern editions, a phonetic origin of many of the forms 
in question is still sought by some scholars who regard 6p6w as an intermediate 
stage between dpdw and 6p. It will be observed, however, that the forms in 
648 can be derived only from the unassimilated forms. 


647. Inthe imperfect contraction generally occurs, and assimilation is rare. 


648. Some verbs show eo for ao, as HvTeov, Tpdmeov, pevolveov, moréovTat. 
Cp. 649, 653. 


649. -aw verbs in Herodotus. — Hdt. contracts -aw verbs as they are con- 
tracted in Attic. In many cases before an o sound the Mss. substitute e for a 
(rod\uéw, bpéwv, épotreov). This e is never found in al/ the forms of the same 
verb, and the Mss. generally disagree on each occurrence of any form. — Hat. 
always has -nv, -@uny, in the optative. 


650. -ew verbs in Homer. —a. Hom. rarely contracts ew and eo (except in 
the participle). In a few cases ev appears for eo, aS rovedunv ; rarely for eov, as 
rerevo.. When the metre allows either -ee and -ee., or -ez, the open forms are 
slightly more common. ei is often necessary to admit a word into the verse (as 
Hyeto Oat, pire), and is often found at the verse-end. -ée-a, -ée-o, in the 
2 sing. mid. may become -e?a, -efo, or -éar, -éo, by the expulsion of one ¢«; as 
wvdetar Or wvbéar sayest, aideto show regard. 

b. veccelw, redelw, from -eo-1w (verkeo-, TedXeo-) are older forms than verxéw, 
Tehéw. See 488 d, 624. delw, wrelw, mvelw show metrical lengthening (28 D.). 

c. On -nwevac in Hom. see 657. 


651. -ew verbs in Herodotus. —a. Hdt. generally leaves eo, ew, cov, open, 
except when a vowel precedes the e, in which case we find ev for eo (dyvoebvres). 
In the 3 plur. -éovov is kept except in qovedo.. For -éeo in the 2 sing. mid. we find 
éo in airéo. ee, eet, in stems of more than one syllable, are usually uncontracted 
in the Mss., but this is probably an error. de? it is necessary and detv are never 
written otherwise. —The Ion. ev for eo, eov, occurs rarely in tragedy. 

b. In the optative Hdt. has -éo. after a consonant, as xadéor, but -of after a 
vowel, as morolut, morol. 


652. Verbs in -ow. —a. Hom. always uses the contracted forms except in 
the case of such as show assimilation like that in -aw verbs. 


00 = (1) ow: Snidovto = dnibwrTo. oot = ow : nidovey = Syidwev. 
(2) wo : trvéovras = brvdorras. oov = ow : apdovot = apdwor. 


b. Hdt. contracts -ow verbs as in Attic. Forms with ev for ov, as dikavedor, 
éd.calevy, are incorrect. 


653. Doric. — Doric (59 D.) contracts ae and an to 7; ae and ay to nN} 0, 
aw, to a except in final syllables: riwd, riufs, riug, Timdues, TimAre, Tiwavre, 
tiun, Tiny. Monosyllabic stems have w from a+o ora-+w. Some verbs in 
-aw have alternative forms in -ew (648), as épéw, Tiuéw. 
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654. The contractions of -ew verbs in Doric may be illustrated thus: 


Severer Doric Milder Doric 
piréw, PING, Pirtlw Prev, PAG 
gpurets, purés(?) pirets, pidés(?) 
prret pidrec 
prréoues, pirloues, Pirlwyes, PidGues prréoues, Pirotues, pidedpues 
Prare piretre 
préovri, pirlovrt, Pidovre Piréovri, pidodvTi, Piredvre 


a. w for eo isa diphthong. ev for eo is common in Theocritus. In Cretan 
t (= ¥y) for e is often expelled (xocudvres = koopuéortes). 


655. Verbs in -ow contract oo and oe to w in Severer Doric and to ov in 
Milder Doric. 


656. Aeolic.—In Aeolic contract verbs commonly pass into the u-conjuga- 
tion: Tiwarus, -ais, -al, Tivauer, Tivare, Tiuaor, imperfect, értuay, érivas, értua, etc. 
inf. rivav, part. riwars, -avros, mid. rivauar, inf. rivdpevar. So Pinu, pidyuer, 
girynre, pirercr, édidny, inf. PldrAnv, part. Pfdes, -evros. Thus dpyu from dpéw 
= Att. dpdw, cadnu, atvynur. So also d7Awpu, 3 pl. SAro1or, inf. d}rAwy. Besides 
these forms we find a few examples of the earlier inflection in -aw, -ew, -ow, but 
these forms usually contract except in a few cases where e is followed by an o 
sound (roréovra:). From other tenses, e.g. the fut. in -yow, 7 has been trans- 
ferred to the present in ddixchw, robhw. 


657. Hom. has several cases of contract verbs inflected according to the pu- 
conjugation in the 3 dual: cvA%j-rynv (ctdAdw spoil), mpocavdy-rnv (mpocavidw 
speak to), adme:dj-Tnv (ameéw threaten), duapt7-rny (ouapréw meet); also sdw 
3 sing. imperf. (caéw keep safe). In the infinitive -nuwevar, as yorpevar (yodw), 
mewrhuevar (revvaw, 641), pirrypuevar (Pitéw), Pophuevac and gophvac (Popéw). But 
ayivéw has ayivéuwevat. ‘ 


FUTURE ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (582 ff.). FUTURE PERFECT 
(580 ff.) 


658. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the future alike. 


659. Indicative. — The future active and middle add the primary endings, 
and are inflected like the present; as Atow, Adcouar. On the two endings of the 
second singular middle, see 628. Liquid verbs, Attic futures (588), Doric 
futures (540) are inflected like contract verbs in -ew; thus gard pavotpar, Kaho 
KaNoduar, and recodpuat, follow ro rowodpat (385). 

a. The only future perfect active from an w-verb is reOvntw shall be dead 
(584), which is inflected like a future active. Ordinarily the periphrastic forma- 
tion is used: AeAevKas Zoouar shall have loosed. The future perfect passive (Aedb- 
copuat shall have been loosed) is inflected like the future middle. The periphrastic 
forms and the future perfect passive rarely occur outside of the indicative. 


660. Optative. — The inflection is like the present: \dco-t-mi, Avoo-t-uyv. In 
the optative singular of liquid verbs, -:y-v, -i7-s, -y, in the dual and plural -t-ro», 
GREEK GRAM. — 13 
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-I-ryv, -i-pev, -i-re, -e-v, are added to the stem ending in the thematic vowel o; 
thus daveo-inv = pavolnv, pavéo-i-uev = pavoter. So in Attic futures in -dfw, as 
BiBdgw (539 d) cause to go: BiBysnv, -gns, -dn, pl. BiB@uev. 

661. Infinitive. — The future infinitive active adds -ev, as \tcevy from Nooe-ev, 
gavetv from pavé(o)e-ev. The infinitive middle adds -cGa:, as Nice-cOar, paveto Ia, 
from pavé(o)e-cat, 


662. Participle. — The future participle has the same endings as the present: 
Mawr Nbcouca Nidcov, Pavdv havodca pavody; middle, \ucdpevos, pavovpmevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND FUTURE PASSIVE (589, 597) 


663. All verbs inflect the first and second future passive alike, 
that is, like the future middle. 


664. The indicative adds -wa: to the stem ending in -@nc0- or -yo0-, aS AvO7- 
co-uat, pavi)-co-ua. For the two forms of the second person singular see 628. 
The optative adds -i-unv, as AvOyoo-t-unv, pavynoco-i-unv. The infinitive adds -c@a:, 
as AvO%}-ce-cOat, pavj-ce-cbat. The participle adds -yevos, as AvOynob-pwevos, payy- 
o6-Levos. 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (542) 
665. All vowel and consonant w-verbs inflect the first aorist alike. 


666. Indicative. —The secondary endings of the first aorist active were 
originally added to the stem ending in -c-; thus, é\vopu, édvo-s, édUo-7, éAUo-pEP, 
éhio-re, é\vo-vr. From édvon came édvoa (by 35 c), the a of which spread to 
the other forms except in the 3 sing., where e was borrowed from the perfect. 

a. In the middle the secondary endings are added to the stem ending in -ca-. 
For the loss of ¢ in -co, see 465 b. 


667. Subjunctive. —In the subjunctive the long thematic vowel -@/,_ is 
substituted for the a of the indicative, and these forms are inflected like the 
present subjunctive: Adicw Atowuar, PHyw PHvwua. For the loss of ¢ in -ca 
see 465 a. 


668. Optative.— To the stem ending in a the mood-suffix 7 is added, making 
at, to which the same endings are affixed as in the present: déoa-t-ue = Adoauyun, 
Uoa-t-pnv = Nicalunr, phva-i-uc = Piva. The inflection in the middle is like 
that of the present. For the loss of « in -oo see 465 b. —In the active -eas, 
~ele, -elav are More Common than -ais, -ar, -avev. 


661 D. Hom. has di¢uevar, d&éuev, dtew. Doric has -nv, -ev; Aeolic has -nv. 

667 D. Hom. has forms with the short thematic vowel, as éptccouer, ddyh- 
were, veneonoeTe ; pvOHToMaL, epdwWeat, thacduerGa, Sndrjoerat. In such forms aor- 
ist subjunctive and future indicative are alike (532). Pindar has Bdcouer, 
atddcouev (457 D.). 

668 D. Hom. has both sets of endings, but that in a is rarer. In the drama 
-e.as is very much commoner than -ais. -as is most frequent in Plato and Xeno- 
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669. Imperative. — The regular endings (462) are added to the stem in -ca 
(or -a in liquid verbs) except in the active and middle 2 sing., in which -oy and -a 
take the place of -a: Ndcov NIcdTw, Nica AiodoOw, PHvov dnvdrw, Hvar Pnvdcdw. 


670. Infinitive. — The aorist active infinitive ends in -a, which is an old da- 
tive : the middle ends in -c@ar: MOcar Nboa-cOar, PHvar pjva-cOar, rhéka rhéEa-cOar. 


671, Participle.—The active participle adds -»7 like the present: masc. 
Atoas from Avcavr-s, fem. Avcdoa from Avoarr-ya, neut. Adoay from dioar(r). 
See 301. The middle ends in -yevos: Atod-wevos, Pnvd-pEvos. 


FIRST AND SECOND AORIST PASSIVE (585, 590) 


672. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the aorists 
passive alike, that is, according to the p-conjugation, except in the 
subjunctive. 


a. Vowel verbs rarely form second aorists that are passive in form, as féw 
Jlow, éppinv (803). But féw is properly not a vowel verb (see 503). 


673. _ Indicative. — The indicative adds the active secondary endings directly 
to the tense stem ending in -67- (first aorist) or -7- (second aorist). The inflec- 
tion is thus like that of the imperfect of a verb in -w. 


€XUOn-v = Er On-v EXVOn-pev er (Be-prev 
€XOn-s Er (On-s €tOn-rov er (Be-Tov €vOn-Te ér(Oe-re 
€X00q érlOy €dv04q-THY = ETLBE-T HV €XUOn-cav éride-cav 


a. For -cay we find -y from -»(r) in poetical and dialectic forms before which 
m has been shortened to e (40), thus &pundev for wpundnoar from épudw urge. 


674. Subjunctive. — The subjunctive adds -~/»- to the tense stem ending 
in -Ge- or -e- and contracts: Avd4, -7s, -7, etc., from Avbéw, -éys, -éy, etc.; pavd, 
-hs, -p from gavéw, -éys, -én, etc. 

675. Optative.—The optative adds -1- or -1y- to the tense-stem ending in 


-$e- or -e-, and contracts. In the singular -:7- is regular; in the dual and plural 
-i- is generally preferred. Thus \véelnv from dvube-ly-v, pavelny from pave-ty-v, 


phon, less common in poetry, and very rare in the orators. Neither Thuc. nor 
Hdt. has-as. -a: is rare in prose, most examples being in Plato and Demosthenes. 
Hdt. has no case. In Aristotle -a: is as common as -ee. -alev is very rare in 
poetry, in Thuc. and Hadt., but slightly better represented in Xenophon and the 
orators. -e.av is probably the regular form in the drama.—The forms in -€LOS, 
-eve, -evay are called ‘‘ Aeolic,’? but do not occur in the remains of that dialect. 

671 D. Aeolic has -ais, -aioa, -av (37 D. 3). A 

674 D. Hat. leaves ew open (alpebéw, paréwor) but contracts en, ey (par7). 
Hom. has some forms like the 2 aor. subj. of s-verbs. Thus, from daurdw (d4- 
pvnu) subdue: Sauhw, -hns, -hn, -here. So also dajw (da- learn), cam%y (Ar 
cause to rot), ¢avin (palyw show), Tparfouev (réprw amuse). The spellings 
with ec (¢.g. dapelw, Saclw) are probably incorrect. 
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dvéetrov from hudetenon, gpavetrov from pavé-i-rov, \ubeiwev from Avbe-t-pev, pavetev 
from pavé-e-v. The inflection is like that of the present optative of a mu-verb. 


AvOe-(n-v —- TLBe-in-v Avde-t-pev THe-i-pev 
AvOe-(n-s —- TLBe-(y-s Avde-t-rov Ti0e-i-rov AvOe-i-re  —- TLBe-T-TeE 
Avde-(y T0e-(n Avde-(-ryv TLHe-(-T HV Avoe-te-v TLD e-te-v 


a. -elnuwev is used only in prose (but Plato and Isocrates have also -etuev). 
-elmre is almost always found in the Mss. of prose writers; -e’re occurs 
only in poetry (except from m-verbs). -erev is more common in prose than 
-elnoar. 


676. Imperative. — The endings of the imperative are added to the 
tense-stem ending in -6y- or -y-. Before -yrwv, -@y- and -y- become -e- and 
-e- (Avoévtwr, pavévrwv), For -re instead of -# in the first aorist (Av@nre) see 
125 b. 


677. Infinitive. —-vac is added to the tense-stem in -Oy- or -y-: v67-vat, 
pavi-vac. 


678. Participle.—The participle adds -»r, as masc. Avdels from dvéerT-s, 
fem. Avde?oa from AvberT-1a, neut, Avoév from Avbev(T). See 301. So davets, etc. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (546) 


679. Most verbs in -w inflect the second aorist according to the 
w-conjugation; some inflect it according to the pe-conjugation. 


680. The inflection of most second aorists of w-verbs is like that of an 
imperfect of w-verbs in the indicative, and like that of a present in the other 
moods, 


€-huro-v é-Ado-v Altre Ade 

é-Aur6-pqVv é-AU6-pnv Aros (424 b. 2) A¥ov 

Abra Ava Auretv (Aué-ev, 424.¢) A¥eww (AVe-ev) 

Alrro-pae A¥o-par Aurré-c Bar A¥e-c Bar 

Aurro-(-pyv Ado-(-pynv Aurdv AVov 
Autrd-pevos AVd-pevos 


For the loss of ¢ in -co in the second person singular see 465 b. 


681. A number of w-verbs form their second aorists without a 
thematic vowel, herein agreeing with the second aorists of u-verbs. 
Cp. éduy p. 140. The second aorist of y-yvo-cxw know is inflected 
as follows. 


677 D. Hom. has -pevar, as duowOjuevar, dajuevar (and dafvac). Doric has 
-wev, Acolic -v (ueOdcOnv = peOvc Ova). 

680 D. Hom. has the infinitives efméyevar, elréuev, etretv. For Garde (Attic 
Gavety) etc., Oavéey should be read. -¢e.v in Hdt. is erroneous. Doric has -qy, 
as porjy (B\wockw go). Aeolic has -yv, as AdBnv. 
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682. The indicative is inflected like éormy (p. 188); the subjunc- 
tive, like 8@ (p. 138). 


» 5 n 
€-yvo-v é-yv@-pev yve yva-pev 
w ww my ~ ~ ~ 
&-yve-s €-yvw-Tov €-Yvw-TE yvS-s  -yvd-Tov ~—s_- yv-e 
mn 2 , a A lot an 
é-yvo é-yva-THV = E-yvw-wav yvo yvO-rov yva-or 


a. We expect éyvoroy, éyvouer, etc. (551), but the strong stem yrw- has been 
transferred to the dual and plural. So also in @Bnv, &p6nv, é&4dwv. — Subjunc- 


tive BS, Bys, BN, Birov, BGuer, Bre, BSo.. On the formation of the subjunctive 
see 757 D. 


683. The optative is inflected like docnv (p. 138). 


yvolnv yvotpev or yvolnpev 
yvotns yvotrov or yvolnrov yvotre or yvoinre 
yvotn yvolrny or yvounthny yvotey or yvoinrav 


a. So Balnv, Batrov or Balnrov, Batuey or Balnuev. In the 2 plur. the Mss. of 
prose writers have only -intre (yvolnre, ~Balnre) ; but -.nre is not attested by the 
evidence of verse. 


684, The imperative is inflected like orj@ (p. 139). 
yva0., yvorw yvatov, yvoTwv yvOre, yvovTev 
a. In composition didyrwht, dvdBnde (423). For 876 (from Balyw) -Ba in 
composition occurs in poetry, as avaBa. 


685. The infinitive adds -evar, as yvavar from yvd-evar (like orjva 
from ory-evat). In composition duayvovar (426 d). 


686. The participle adds -yr-, as masc. yvovs from yvovr-s, fem. 
yvotoa from yvovr-sa, neut. yvov from yvor(r). See 301. In composi- 
tion dayvovs (426 d). 

a. Before vr the long vowel w is regularly shortened to o by 40. 


687. The following w-verbs have second aorists of the wu form. 

adloKxouat (ad-0-) am captured, é4dwv Or Frwy (4G, Gdolynv, ANGvat, adovs). 

Batyw (Ba-', go, €Bnv (88, Balnv, BAG and also -8a in composition, Bjvat, Bas). 

Bidw (Br0-) live, éBlwy (Bi, Bigyy, BiGvar, Bots). Hom. Biwrw imper. 

ynpdckw (ynpa-) grow old, ynpava: poet., ynpds Hom. 

yiyviokw (yvo-, yvw-) know, éyvwv (yvG, yrolnv, yr@h, yvdvat, yvovs). 

-.Spdokw (dpa-) run, only in composition, -édpayv (-dp, -dpalny, -dpavat, -dpas). 
Hadt. has @d5pyyv, dpqvat, Spds in composition. 

dbw (d0-) enter edvv ‘entered inflected p. 140 (dw, opt. Hom. 56m and éxdduev for 
du-in, éxdv-t-pev ; 5061, S0vat, dds). 

éxw (oxe-) have, cxés imper, 


682 D. éyvov, from éyywy(r) by 40, is found in Pind. Hom. has édup, érdap, 
éxrav; Pind. pvy. — Hom, has Barny and Bjrny. — Hom, has Bdyjerat, dderat. —~ 
Subj. : Hom. has yrdw addw, yrons yr@s, yoy VO, euBhn avaBD, yrGrov, yvwo- 
per yrOpuev, -Bhoyev Pbéwpev, yrdwor yvGouv Baow Pbéworr, 

685 D. Hom. has yrwpevar, Sbuevar, krduevar, and -Krduev. 
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krelvw (xrev-, xra-) Kill, xrdv, exrds, exrd, exrapuev, 3 pl. ray 551 D, subj. 
kréwuer, inf. xrdmevar krdper, part. rds; éxrduny was killed (krdcOa, Krd- 
pevos) ; all poetic forms. ; 

mérouat (rer-, mre-, wTa-) fly, poet. émrny (rralny, wrds), middle érrduny (rrd- 
c0a1, rrdpevos), TTo, THO, wrHvae are late. 

mivw (mi-) drink, wt0 imper. 

oxéddw in drocKxéd\dw (oKed-, oKAE-) Ary UP, ATooKA}vat. 

rra- endure, fut. rhijcouat, poetic érAny (TAG, TAalnY, TAHOL, TAFvat, TAGS), 

P0dvw (pba-) anticipate, EpOnv (POG, Pbalny, POjrar, pas). 

pbw (pv-) produce, épiv was produced, am (piw subj., pivar, pis 308). 


688. The following w-verbs have in poetry (especially in Homer) second 
aorists of the wu form: oma (ado0, ado), dmavpdw (drovpas), dpaploxw (Apue- 
vos), dw (duevar), Badrdw (EvuBARTHY, EBAnTo), BiBpwHoxw (EBpwy), root yer- (yévTo 
grasped), déxouar (déxr0), Epic kixydvw (éxixny, Kixjw, Kixeln, Kixfvar and xix 7- 
pevat, kexels and kuyhpevos; properly from xKlynur), KMdw (dardKdas), Kdw (KADAL, 
KéxAvOt), Krigw (Krlwevos), root hex- (€dexro laid himself to rest), bw (AvTo), odrdw 
(ofra, otrdpuevos), mdd\\w (waddATO), wEAaSW (érAHuNv), wépOw (wépGat = wepO-c Oar), 
Trdw (Exrrwv), wvd- (dumrviro revived), mriccw (katanTyT Hv), cTedw (écovdunr, 
%curo, sUpevos), POlyw (€POlunv), xéw (ExUunr, xvuEvos). 

éexro, wddro are properly first aorists (for é\ex-c-r0, mah-c-r0), o being lost 
between two consonants (103). 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT ACTIVE 
(555, 561) 


689. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the first perfect 
alike. Some verbs in -w inflect the second perfect according to the 
w-conjugation, others inflect it according to the pu-conjugation. 


690. Indicative. — Originally the endings were added to the stem without 
any thematic vowel. Of this unthematic formation a few traces survive (578). 
In the 2 p. sing. the ending is -s, but originally -6a; in the 3 pl. -xaou stands for 
ka-vor Out of ka-vre (100). Thus déduxa, -as, -e, rémouda, -as, -e, etc. The peri- 
phrastic combination occurs in the indicative (599 a). 


691. Subjunctive. — The perfect subjunctive is commonly formed periphras- 
tically by the perfect active participle and 3, 7s, 7, etc. Thus Aeducds (yeypa- 
pas) &, etc., Nehukdres (yeypadédres) Suer, etc. Of the periphrastic forms only 
the 1 and 8 sing., 2 and 8 plur. are attested. 


692. Instances of the simple perfect subjunctive (AeMxw, yeypddw) are very 
rare. The simple form is made by substituting the thematic vowel © /» for a in 
the tense-stem. Only the sing. and the 3 plur. are attested from w-verbs. 


693. Besides ¢/5& (olda) and éorixy, etc., Attic prose has only about 16 
occurrences of the simple perf. subj., and from the following verbs only : Balyw, 
dé5.a, eyelpw, Forxa, OvjoKxw, AauBdvw, avOdvw, doxw, Tod, ddw. Hippocr. has 
forms from fiBpdoKw, mov, revxw. There are about 30 occurrences in the 
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poetry. Attic prose writers show about 25 cases of the periphrasis from all 
w-verbs. 


694. Optative. —The perfect optative is commonly formed periphrastically 
by the perfect active participle and efyy, ens, etn, etc. Thus XedAuKds (veypagas) 
elny, etc., NeAuKdres (yeypaéres) elwer, etc. The dual is exceedingly rare. 


695. Occasionally the simple forms are used (AeAvKouu, “yeypdd@ouu). These 
are formed by adding the mood-sign 7, and the endings, to the tense-stem with 
the thematic vowel (0). All the -iy-forms are attested; of the -i-forms 
only the 3 sing. and 1 and 8 plur. 


696. Of the simple optative there are about 25 occurrences in Attic prose, 
and from the following verbs only: droxwpd, ééarard, elaBdddw, mapadldwut, 
Zorka, -€oTHKol, UrnpeTO, Ovijocxw, NavOdvw, KaTadrelrw, Tod, Tdoxw, Tpoeprouat, 
éunixrtw, pow. In the poets there are about 16 occurrences. Prose writers show 
about 106 occurrences of the periphrastic forms. 


697. Imperative. — The usual form of the first perfect imperative is peri- 
phrastic: NeduKas tof, Ecrw, etc. Noclassical Attic writer uses the simple forms, 


698. The second perfect is rare, and occurs only in the case of verbs which 
have a present meaning. From active verbs inflected according to the w- conju- 
gation there occur xexjvere gape, Ar. Ach. 133 (xdoxw, xav-), and Kexpdyere 
screech, Vesp.415 (kpagw). Most second perfects show the : form and have pres- 
ent meaning, as ré@vaéc (Hom.) re@vdrw from OrvycKxw die, dé6.: from déb.a fear, 
and xéxpax 6 from xpafw in Aristophanes. Most such second perfects are poetical. 


699. Infinitive. — The perfect infinitive adds -é-va:, as NeAuKévar, Nedourrévar. 


700. Participle. — The suffixes of the perfect participle in the nominative 
are -(f) Ws, -véa, -(¢)és, aS NeAuKds, Aehourds. See 301 c, d, 309. 

701. Pluperfect Active. — The pluperfect is formed by adding -ea, -eas, -ee, 
-eToV, -ETNV, -Eu“ev, -eTe, -ecayv'to the reduplicated stem. By contraction from 
é\euKea, -eas, -ee come the forms édedvxn, -7s -er(v). In the later language ec 
spread from the 8 sing. and was used throughout, as éAedvxecv, -e1s, -€, -ELTOV, 
-elr ny, -euev, -evre, and very late -ecay. The best Mss. of Demosthenes have -ev 
in 1sing. Instead of the simple pluperfect we find periphrastic forms, 599 a. 


SECOND PERFECTS OF THE pt-FORM 


702. A few w-verbs form their second perfects in the dual and 
plural without a by adding the endings directly to the stem. Herein 
these forms agree with the second perfect of pu-verbs (417). In the 
singular a is used. 


699 D. Doric has -nv and -ev, as dedbcnv = deduxévar, yeydxew = yeyovevar, 
Aeolic has -nv, as reOvdxny. 

700 D. In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has -&r-os for -67-0s, aS Kexunws, -Gros 
(kduvw am weary). In the 2 perf. Hom. sometimes has a for Attic 7 in the femi- 
nine, as dpnpés dpaputa from appa (dpaploxw fit). See 573. Aeolic inflects 
the perfect participle as a present in -wy, -ovros. Thus Hom. xexdyyorras for 
kexdnyéras (krAdgw scream), Pind, regpixovras (ppirtw shudder). 
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703. The second perfect 5é5.a I fear usually has the forms of the first per- 
fect 5é5o:xa in the singular, less frequently in the plural. 


Perfect Pluperfect Subjunctive 
Sona or déda €eSo0lkn or eSe5(y SeSlw (rare) 
SéSo.xas or Sébtas €SeSolkns or éS5(ys Opintive 
SéSouxe or S€br€ €SeSolxer or e5edler SeBuelny (rare) 
8éS.rov eSéSuT0v Imperative 
8é5tTov eSe5(r Hv 5€5.61 (poet. ) 

Infinitive 

SéSipev or Sedolkapev e5éS. prev ScOULVALOUESeSOUKcpale 
SéStre or Sedolkare eSé8ure - 
SeSlaor or Sedolkacr éStcav or éSeSolkecav Participte 


SeStds, -vta, -ds or 
SeSoukas, -vta, -ds. 
704. Other second perfects inflected like déd.a are the following: 

a. Balyw (Ba-) go, 1 perf. BéBnxa have gone, stand fast regular ; 2 perf. 3 pl. Be- 
Baor (poet.), subj. 3 pl. BeBGou, inf. BeBdvac (poet. and Ion.), part. BeBws 
(contracted from BeBaws) BeBGoa, gen. BeB Gros. 

b. ylyvoua (yer-, ya- ) become, 2 perf. yéyova am regular; 2 perf. part. poet. 
yeyws (contracted from yeyaws), yeyGoa, gen. yeyGros. 

C. OvicKkw (Aav-, Ova-) die, 1 perf. réOvyxa am dead regular ; 2 perf. du. ré6varov, 
pl. ré0vapyer, réOvare, TePvior, 2 plup. 3 pl. éré@vacay, 2 perf. opt. reAvalnv, 
imper. reOvdrw, inf. reOvdvar, part. TeOvews, -eGoa, -eds, gen. -eGros. 

d. @ouca (fe-foux-a) am like, appear (ik-, e(x-) has the ws forms Zovypev (poet.), 
elEaor for éorx-c-ao1r (poet. and in Plato). ZouwKa (égxn plup.) has also the 
foll. forms: éolkw, éolkouu, éorxévar (eixévar poet. ), éouxds (efxws also in Plato). 

e. Kpagw (xpay-) cry out, 2 pert. xéxpaya as present, imper. xéxpax 6c and Kexpdyere, 
a thematic form (both in Aristoph. ). 


705. Other verbs with second perfects of the wi-form (chiefly Homeric) are: 
dywya (drax6), BiBpwoxw (BeBpGres), eyelpw (eypyyopa), Zpxouar (eiAHAVOuEV), 


703 D. The root of déé:a is d¢u-, strong forms dret-, Sfor-. Hom. has dle, dtov 
Seared, fled ; for dédocca, dé5.a he has deldoixa, deldia, etc. (once dediacr). Here 
ec is due to metrical lengthening. Jdeldw, a present in form, is really a perfect 
for de-5f0(1)-a. 

704 a. D. Hom. has 3 pl. BeBdaor, inf. BeBdwer, part. BeBads, BeBavta, gen. 
BeBaGros ; 2 plup. BéBacap. 

b. Hom. has yeydare and yeydaou, inf. yeyduev, part. yeyads, yeyavia; 2 plup. 
éxyeyarny. 

c. Hom. ré6vah, redvduevar and reOvduer, TeOvnds -n@ros and -néros, fem. 
TeOynulys. 

d. Hom. imperf. efxe, 2 perf. 3 du. dixrov, 2 plup. exec étkrny, éolkerav, part. 


Zoixws (elxds & 254), elxvia and éixvia (eloixviae D 418); mid. #ixro, giro. Hat. 
has olka, olkds. 
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Héyova (uenaws), mdoxw (rérorbe), elOw (érériBuev), rinrw (werrws), root da- 
learn (Sedaws), root rAa- (rérAapuer, Terdalnv, TérTAaH, TeTAdGMevar and TeTdmey, 
TeETANWS). 


PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT MIDDLE AND PASSIVE (574) 


706. All vowel and consonant verbs in -w inflect the perfect 
middle according to the p-conjugation. | 


707. Indicative. — The perfect middle is, inflected by adding the primary 
middle endings directly to the tense-stem, herein agreeing with the u-conjuga- 
tion. The pluperfect adds the secondary middle endings. In vowel verbs the 
formation is simple, as in \édv-war, éXeAU-uyv. But in consonant verbs, the con- 
sonant at the end of the stem comes into collision with the consonant at the 
beginning of the ending; hence certain euphonic changes described in 409. 
The periphrastic form occurs in the 3 pl. and sometimes in the 3 sing. (599 d, e). 

a. Stems in y avoid the forms -»ca, -v-co; thus, from ¢alvw, instead of 
mwépavoa, érépavoo the periphrastic repacuévos el, #oOa were probably used. 


708. Subjunctive. — The perfect middle subjunctive is commonly formed by 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and 4, 7s, 7, etc. Thus deAdupuévos 3. 


709. From two verbs, whose perfect stem ends in 7-(a), the simple forms are 
constructed. krdopat (xra-) acquire, perf. xéxrnuar possess (1946), forms its 
subjunctive by adding the thematic vowel -©/y_ to xe-kra; thus xe-xrd-w-war = 
KEKT Qual, Ke-KTd-N-cal = KEKT], KE-KTA-y-TaL = KEKTATaL, etc. —pLvyoKe (uva-) 
remind, perf. wéurnuar remember (1946) : we-pvd-w-pyar = wmewvOpar, wewvy-w-weOa = 
penveueba. With cexrdSpuat, peuvGpua, cp. iorGuar, p. 137. The periphrastic xexrn- 
Mévos @, weuvnuévos @ OCCUr. 


710. Optative.—The perfect middle optative is commonly formed by the 
periphrasis of the perfect middle participle and ety, efys, etn, etc. Thus dedv- 
pévos env, etc. 


711. Some verbs add -t-uny, -o-i-unyv to the tense-stem (709).—a. krdoua. 
(xra-) acquire, perf. kéxrnuar possess (1946) : opt. Kexrn-t-uny = Kexrijuny, KexTH- 
i-co = KexTqj0, KexT%-i-ro = kexrqTo. Less frequent and doubtful are xexrgynv, 
-@o, -@T0, -@ueba from KkexTy-0-1-unv, etc. 

b. piurioxw (uva-) remind, perf. uéuvnuas remember ; opt. peuyn-i-unv = Hepvy- 
unv, MEeuvh-l-co = peuyjo, peurt}-t-ro = peurtro, etc. The forms peurypnr, -@o, 
-@ro, etc., from pweuvy-o-t-unv, etc., are uncommon and suspected. 

c. Kkadéw (kade-, KAn-) call, perf. KékAnua am called (1946) ; opt. Kexdy-uny, 
etc. = xexAyfunv, KexAN0, KeKATITO, KEKAT WEA. c 

d. Bdddw (Bad-, BAn-) throw, perf. diaBEBrAnuar, opt. diaBeBrycGe. 

N.—The forms in -7uny, etc., have the «-form; the doubtful -gun», etc., 
belong to the w-conjugation. 


708 D. Hat. has peuveduea, and this form may be read in é 168. 
711 D. Hom. has XedT0 o 238 = Aedv-1-To (Cp. dalvtro). Pind. has peyvalaro, 
péuvoo in Xen. is from péuvopac. 
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712. Imperative. —In the third person singular the perfect meaning is regu- 
larly retained, as elpjoOw let it have been said. The 2 sing. and pl. are generally 
found only in the case of perfects with a present meaning, as péeuvnobe remem- 
ber! wh repdBnode do not be afraid! réravoo stop! See 698. 

a. The dual and 83 pl. are apparently wanting. The 2 sing. in -voo from stems 
in -y does not occur. For répavaoo, repacpévos tof. was probably used. 


713. Attic prose writers have dvaBeBdyoOw, amoxexplobw, eipjobw, éxTHoOw, 
épetobw, Ketro, -KelcOw, KéxT noo, wéuvnobe, wemalcbw, memepdvOw, merolnoo, eT pa- 
Ow, repdcbw, repbByabe, TeTAXOW, TETOAUITOW. 


714. Instead of the simple forms of the imperative we find the periphrastic 
use of the perfect participle and to, écrw, etc. (599g). Thus elpnuévoy éorw = 
elpjo Ow. 

715. Infinitive. —The perfect infinitive adds -c@a:, as NedU-c Oar. Consonant 
stems lose the o by 103, as NedetpOar, rempaxOar (406), eAXndAeCyXOat, wepavOar 
(407). 

716. Participle.— The perfect participle adds -uévos, as NeAupévos, NeAeLuEvos, 
mempayyweévos (406, 407). On the o of redacuévos see 409 d. 


SECOND CONJUGATION OR VERBS IN MI 


717. Verbs in -w usually have no thematic vowel between the 
tense-stem and the personal endings in the present system (except 
in the subjunctive). The name “w-conjugation,” or “non-thematic ” 
conjugation,” is applied to all verbs which form the present and 
imperfect without the thematic vowel. 


718. Of verbs ending im -w the following tenses are inflected 
according to the u-conjugation (except in the subjunctive): all 
non-thematic presents and imperfects; all aorists passive; all per- 
fects and pluperfects middle; those second aorists active and middle 
in which the tense-stem-does not end with the thematic vowel; one 
verb (¢ornut) in the second perfect and pluperfect active. 


719. Certain tenses of verbs ending in -w in the first person pres- 
ent indicative active, or in -wa: in the present middle (and passive) 
when not preceded by the thematic vowel, are inflected according 
to the wconjugation. These tenses are: all futures, all first aorists 
active and middle, most perfects and pluperfects active, and all sub- 
junctives. Verbs in -voyu regularly inflect the subjunctive and the 
optative according to the w-conjugation. Furthermore, the 2 sing. 
in the present and 2 and 3 sing. in the imperfect active of certain 
verbs, and some other forms, follow the w-conjugation (746). 


720. Verbs in -w add the endings directly either to the verb-stem 
(here a root) or after the suffixes vv or vy. Hence three classes are 
to be distinguished. 
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A. Root class; as ¢rpyé say, verb-stem (and root) ¢a-, dy. This 
class often shows reduplication in the present and imperfect, as &- 
dw-pe give. 

N.— Two verbs have verb-stems ending in a consonant: elul am (éo-) and 
Fuae sit (jo-wac). 

B. -w- class; as deck-vi-yr show, verb-stem Sex-, present stem Sexvi-. 

C. A few verbs, mainly poetical, add va-, vy-3 as ox(S-vy-pe oKid-va- 
pev scatter, dap-vy-pe dap-va-pev, subdue. 

721. Deponent verbs without the thematic vowel are inflected according to 
the ui-conjugation. 


PRESENT SYSTEM 


722. Verbs in -u« belong to the first or simple class (504) or to 
the fourth class (523). 


FIRST OR SIMPLE CLASS © 


723. The present is made by adding the personal endings directly 
to the verb-stem, which is a root. This verb-stem may be used in 
its pure form or it may be reduplicated. 

a. Some verbs of this class with no active have a verb-stem of more than one 
syllable (usually two syllables). 

724. Unreduplicated Presents: elul (éc-) am, etm (i-, el-) Yo, uae (qo-) sit, 
jul say (4h said, 3 sing.), Ketuar (Ke-) lie, pnul (pa-, Py-) say, xp7H tt is necessary 
(793) ; and poet. dus (ay-) blow. 

725. Deponents. — dya-ya: (and aydoua) admire, béa-uar appear, dle-uar flee, 
make flee (cp. 6lw), diva-nac am able (737 a), érl-cra-war understand, epa-par love 
(poet. for épdw), trraua Jly (late, see 726 a), Kpéua-uar hang (intrans.), dvo-ywat 
insult, wéra-yar (poet. by-form of wérouac) fly, émpiduny bought a second 
aorist, oreDuar affirm. 

a. Other such forms are Hom. tewar (fiewar) strive, etpywac and Epupar rescue, 
Ton. \dfvpac take. énlornra IL 243 owes its 7 to such non-present forms as 
emioTHTOMAL. 


726. Reduplicated Presents. — dldnu. bind (rare for déw), dldwyu (do-, dw-) 
give, tinue (é-, 7-) send, tornus (ora-, oTn-) set, Kixpnue (xpa-, xpn-) lend, dvivnue 
(6va-, dvn-) benefit, mlumdnme (rda-, wry-) fill, wivmpnyse (mpa-, mpn-) burn, 
TlOnut (Be-, On-) place. 

a. Also poetic BliBnue (Ba-, Bn-) go, in Hom, pifas striding, 6l-gnua (also 
Ion.) seek, for d:-dyn-uar by 116 (ep. gnréw seek), tAnme (ida-, tdy- for oioda-, 
cisdn-) am propitious, imrauac (late) for rérouar fly is an analogue of torapat 
and is not properly reduplicated. rirpnu bore is late. 


727. Verbsin-uwreduplicate with « in the present. See414, 447. ml-u-rdAnue 
and l-y-mpnue may lose the inserted nasal in compounds of év, but only when 
éy- takes the form éu-; as éumlardnm, but éverlurdacav. Doric has klyxnme. In 
6-vl-vn-u the reduplication takes place after a vowel (verb-stem dva-, dv7-). 
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a. Reduplication is in place only in present and imperfect; but Hom. has 
Od boomer. 


FOURTH CLASS 


728. Most pverbs of the fourth class add -w- (after a vowel, 
-vvv-) to the verb-stem. 


729. Verb-stems in -a: Kepd-vyipe mix, Kpeud-vrdu. hang (intrans.), merd- 
prop spread, oxedd-vyve scatter. 

730. Verb-stems in ¢ (for es): &vvdmc (in prose dudié-vyipur) clothe, Kopé- 
pda satiate, oBé-vyyu. extinguish. 


731. Verb-stems in w: (w-vvdiue gird, pw-vvipe strengthen, orpa-vvimae spread. 


732. All the forms in -yviy. started from verb-stems ending in o : évvvjye from 
éo-v-ut, oBévvope from oBeo-vi-m, SHyripe from {wo-vi-w. All the other verbs 
are analogues of these. 


733. Verb-stems in a consonant: ady-viae break, dp-vupac earn, delk-vipu 
show, elpy-vipe (= elpyw) shut in, feby-viue yoke (dmro)xrev-vome often written 
-KTivvoue (= Krelyw) kill, wely-viue (miswritten pty-viu.) mix, -oly-vipu (= -ol'yw) 
open, bd (dd-e) destroy, Su-vipu (du-e-, du-o) swear, dpudpy-vime wipe off, 
bp-vipue TOUSE, THY-vUuL (way-, wny-) fix, wrHy-vUpe (ONCE, in éxrAnyrucba Thue. 
4. 1253; cp. mdijTTw), rdp-vyupar Sneeze, pry-vime (pay-, pny-, pwy-) break, ardp- 
vuge spread, ppay-viu (= Ppattw) inclose. 


734. Poetic verbs: al-vuywar take, d-vipe complete (drbw), ady-vymac am 
troubled, yd-vuwae rejoice, dal-vipe entertain, Kkal-vumar excel, xi-vumar move ny- 
self (cp. xivéw), dpéy-vuue reach, rd-vuyar stretch, with vv carried into other 
tenses (raww), Ti-vupar (cp. Epic rivw from ri-ye-w) better retyvmar, chastise. 


735. The verbs whose verb-stem ends in a liquid or nasal often form the 
tenses other than the present by adding e or o, as éAAvue (from éAvipe) Sdeoa, 
dde@dexa (ddr-€-), Suvdpue Guora (dp-o-). 


736. voyi-verbs form only the present and imperfect according to the m- 
conjugation ; with the exception of o8&vvij, which has 2 aor. écBnv. The 
2 aorist passive and 2 future passive are rare, as pijyvipe éppdyny éxparyjooua, 
fevyvipe eCbynv. 


737. -vy. class. A few verbs add vy in the singular, va- in the 
plural, to the verb-stem. These verbs are almost entirely poetical or 
dialectical; and show by-forms in -yaw. They are: 


Sdurnut (Sauvdw) subdue, klipynur (kipydw also Epic) mix, xplurnu (miswritten 


Kphurnu) suspend, mépynu sell, rirvnue (rervdw) spread, oxldynm (and KLO vnc) 
scatter. 


736 D. From verbs in -vi~: second aorists middle are formed in Hom. by 
only three verbs: yelyviui (Commonly written ptyvouc) mix %ucro, sprig rouse 
Gpro, wHyvige fix xarérnkro, 
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a. Only in the middle: udprauar fight, ridvayar (riivdw) approach. In 5v- 
vaya am able, va has grown fast (cp. duvarés). 


738. Stem Gradation. — Verbs of the root class show in the stem 
vowel a variation between strong and weak grades in the present 
and imperfect indicative active. The singular has the strong grade, 
the dual and plural have the weak grade. The optative active and 
most middle forms have the weak grade. 

a. my strong (original and Dor. a), a weak; nul papév, pny %papev; tornue 
icrayev, toTny toraper ; Sdurvnur Sduvaper. 

b. 4 strong, € weak: rlOnuc rlOeuer, érlOny éribeuev; tnun tener. 

c. w strong, o weak: dldww dldouev. 

d. ev strong, . weak (cp. Nelrw edurov): eius will go, tuev. The grades eu, ov, t 
appear in ¢/64, subjunctive of oi6a know, pl. topver for tSuev (799). 

739. In the second aorist éornyv J stood the strong form has been carried 
from the singular through the dual and plural of the indicative. The strong 
stem occurs also in the imperative (o79#, orfjre) and infinitive (orjvac). 


740. The second aorist infinitive shows the weak stem: Gefva: from 6é-evar, 
Sotvac from 6é-evar. Cp. 469 N. orfvar is, however, from or7-evar (469 c. N.). 


741. <A few root verbs retain the strong grade 7 throughout. Thus, poet. 
anu blow dnuev; aévres is from dnvres by 40; dienuar seek (poet. diver ba: is from 
dlfouar); miurdnue fill 2 aor. éverdjuny, opt. EumArunv. 

742. Verbs adding vw show the strong form of the verb-stem in the present. 
pyy-vi-u break 2 aor. pass. éppayny, mely-vi-uc (miswritten piyrip.) mix 2 aor. 
pass. éulynyv, fevy-vi-ue yoke 2 aor. pass. éwynv. 

743. The ending w varies between strong wv and weak vi. Thus delkviue 
Oelkviper, edelkviv edelkvipmer. 


INFLECTION OF MI-VERBS 


744. Verbs in -wu differ in inflection from verbs in -w in the present 
and second aorist systems and (rarely) in the second perfect system. 
Verbs in -y. have the following peculiarities of inflection : 


a. The endings -u and -ox (for original -7c) occur in the present indicative 
active: rlOn-w, TiOn-o1; py-wl py-cl. 

b. The 3 plural present indicative active has generally the ending -ao., from 
a-avr., as TiWéaor, loraor. So in the 2 perf. active éordaov. 

c. The 3 plural of active past tenses has -cav: érl0e-cay. 

d. The imperative ending -& is sometimes retained: ¢a-6l, orj-0&; some 
forms never had it: ride, torn. : 

e. The middle endings -ca and -co regularly retain o: ri0e-car, érlOe-co. 

N. — But not in the subjunctive or optative; and usually not in the second 
aorist; as r.09 for rién-car, rieto for 710 é-t-c0, eOou for ee-c0. 

f. The infinitive active has -vac: r.0é-var, 106-var; the 2 aorist active has -eva. 
rarely :* Oetvar for Oéevat, dodvar for d6-evar, 
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g. Active participles with stems in -ovr- have the nominative sing. masc. in 
-oUs (B01 a, 307 a): didovs, 51d6-v7-0s. 


745. Forms of -s verbs which are inflected according to the 
thematic conjugation are included under the Second Conjugation. 


746. ju-verbs may pass into the w inflection elsewhere than in the subjunc- 
tive. a. Verbs in -vim often inflect the present and imperfect active (not the 
middle) from a present in -ww; as decviw (but usually delxvvu), exvders, derx- 
vier, imperf. édelxvvoy, -es, -e, etc. ; imper. delkvve, inf. decxyvery, part. derxvdwr. 

b. rlOnur, tornue, 5l6wur, Enc, etc., show some w-forms in pres. (and imperf.) 
indic. opt. imper. and infin.; but the forms 716éw, loréw, d.ddw, téw, do not occur 
in the | sing. 

c. In the present and second aorist optative of ri@nu. and tu there is a 
transition to the w-conjugation but not in the 1 and 2 singular. The accent is 
differently reported: (1) as if the presents were 710éw, téw; (2) as if the presents 
were Ti#w, tw. Thus: 

Active: ddiovre for ddtetre, ddtovey for adietev.— Middle: rifotro, émiBolueba, 
cuvOoiro, ércBotvro (also accented riGorro, érlGo.vTo) ; mpootro, mpootabe, mpootyTo 
(also accented mpédo:ro, mpdowro). Hdt. has -@éovro and -#etro. The form in 
-otro for -e?ro occurs especially in Plato. 

d. The Mss. vary between ri0Gpuar and rlOwua, drodSua and drddwuar (426 f). 

e. Some other mu-verbs show alternative w-forms, as muumddw, -ew (rlurdnmL), 
mimpdw (rlumpnur), Hom. dydopat (dyamar), and ihdouor (tAnu). So often with 
~vnue Verbs (737), as dauva and ddurnor, éxtpva and kipras. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 


747. Present Indicative.—a. The primary personal endings are added to 
the stem with the strong form in the singular and the weak form in the dual 
and plural. 

b. In the 2 sing. riOns, tins, iorns, delkvis, etc., « has been added to the stem. 
This o is obscure in origin, but cannot be derived from -ov. ufeZs is rare. 

c. 3sing. rlOnov, tornor, etc., with -ox for -r: (463 c). 

d. 3 plur. ridéaor, ioraor, etc., from 7i6¢-avri, iord-avri (463 a). 

e. For the retention of o in rl@e-cat, etc., see 465 a, b, and N. 2. 

f. didoua. in the middle present and imperfect is used only in composition, as 
drodldouat. But the simple form occurs in the passive. 


746 D. The tragic poets never have the w-forms ; the poets of the Old Comedy 
seldom ; those of the New Comedy often have the w-forms. — Plato usually has 
-vuact. Hom, has fedyrvoy (and fevyvvcay, Sprvov, duvve, ourvérw, etc.).  Hdt. 
usually keeps the w-forms, but has some w-forms in 2, 3 sing. 8 pl. present 
indic. and part., and 1 sing., 3 pl. imperfect. Doric usually has the w-forms; 
Aeolic has fevyvi, and gurdy infin. 

747 D. 1. Hom. has rl6nc6a, rlOnoe and ribet, Tibetor; Sid0is and Sidoteda, Sl- 
dwor (usually) and d1d0?, did08e1, pnyvdor from pyyvv-vri, aor they go and zacr 
they are. On toracke see 495. Mid, éudpvao from pdpvauat. ; 
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748. Imperfect. — érides érlde., édiSouy e5iSous édidov (for édidwv, -ws, -w) are 
thematic forms (746 b). For the imperfect of dvvaya: and érlcrapa: see 465 b, 
N. 1. For the retention of o in éri@eco see 465 b. 


749. Subjunctive. — Attic 7.06, etc., are derived by contraction from the 
forms of the weak stem to which the thematic vowel &/, has been added. Thus 
Tibéw, -€ns, -€N, TIEwper, -EnTe, -Ewot; d.1ddw, -dys, -d7, Sddwper, -dyTe, -bwor. lord 
is derived from isréw. See 746b. Verbs in -vdu regularly inflect the subjunc- 
tive like w-verbs: dexviw, -vps, -v7. 

a. Similarly the middle (passive) forms are derived from ribéw-uar 70én-(o) at, 
etc., diddw-war d1d6n-(o)at, loréw-yar lorén-(o) at, etc. For the loss of ¢ in -ca 
see 465 a. -vtue verbs inflect the mid. subj. like \dwuar. 

b. dvvayac am able, éricrapar understand, xpéuapa: hang, and d&yauar admire 
put “/, in place of the stem-vowel so that there is no contraction : d¥vwua, dvvn, 
dvynrat, Suvvdpeba, etc. So, too, érpidunv, mplwya (757 a). 

c. Traces of -vrac in -viue verbs are very rare: piyyvirac Hipponax 19; ep. 
Siackxeddvvitar P. Ph. 77 b. 


750. Present Optative. —The optative active has the secondary endings 
and the mood sign -1y- in the singular, -t- (-ve- 3 pl.) in the dual and plural. In 
the dual and plural the longer (-:y-) forms are rare. Thus rifelyny (ribe-in-v), 
Tibetuev (ribé-t-wev), lotalny (lora-ln-v) ioraiev (iord-ve-v). The shorter forms in 
dual and plural occur in poetry and prose, the longer forms only in prose. 

a. The middle (passive) has the secondary endings and the mood sign -i- 
throughout: rideluny (ribe-t-unv), ioraluny (iora-t-unv), loralueba (iora-t-eba), 
didotvTo (6166-t-vT0). On riBotro, etc., see 746 c. 

b. The accent follows 424 c, N. 1 (retro not ridero). But the verbs of 749b 
are exceptional: dvvaco d¥vairo ; and So dvao dvarro from dvlynue benefit (424 c, N.2). 


751. Present Imperative. —rifec and dldov are formed (cp. molec and 67\ov) 
from rife-e, dfd0-e. icrn and delkvy show the stronger stem forms. 

For the middle endings and the retention of o, see 466. 2. a. —On the forms 
ribérwoav for TibévTwr, TOs Owoay for TibécOwy, see 466. 2. b. 


2. Hdt. has ribet ribeior ; icra is doubtful ; did0%s, did0?, dido0vor, taor €acr, -vior 
and -vyvovo.. Middle: -arac and -aro (imperf.) for -vrai, -vro in riOéarar éribéato, 
ioréarat taréaro, Suvéarar édvvéaro. -arav,-ato have been transferred from the per- 
fect and pluperfect of consonant stems, such as yeypdpara, éyeypaparo (465 f). 

3. Doric has tcram, and @ for 7 in all tenses (crdcw, éoraca, éoray); -re in 
3 sing. rlOnre; -vrc in 3 pl. rldevre, dldovre. 

4, Aeolic has rl@ys, ln, TiOewr; toras, tora; Slbws, dldw; dduvas. 

748 D. Hom. has érlOex, é5fdous, édl60v. — Hdt. has breperifea 1 sing., édldour, 
édldov, tera and dviorn (both in Mss.).—In poetry -» occurs for -cay as rléev, 
iordv, dldov (464 e. D.). 

749 D. Dor. has riféw, -éwuev, but contracts e+ to y; pl. dave (and 
rlOnvre). Dor. has dvvapat, torara ; Hat. évlornrat, émicréwvrar, duvéwvrar 

750 D. Hom. has the mi-forms davro and daviaro, Plato has rnyviro. 

751 D. Hom. has torn and cablora, dl6w1, éurlrdyh, duvvh, dprvvb, toraco and 
lorao. Tidov, i¢rw occur in the drama. Pind. has 6ld0: (active). 
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752. Present Infinitive. —The active adds -va:, the middle -cGa.. delkvim 
admits the form deccvwev. 


753. Present Participle.—The active adds -rr-, the middle -uwevos. Thus 
ridels (ribe-vT-s), Tueioa (rife-vr-sa) ; TLOE-pevos. For decxvids we find decxviwr. 


THE FUTURES 


754. The futures of verbs in -~ do not differ in formation and 
inflection from those of verbs in -w. 


rlOnur: Ohow, Oncopmat, TeOhoomat ; loTHUL: TTHTW, TTHTOMAL, oTabjnoouat, EoTHEW ; 
tinue: How, -hoopmat, -Ojcomar; dldwue: dwWow, -Owcopuat, doOjoouae ; Oelkvupu: delEw, 
SelLoua, SerxOjooua, dedelEouar (late) or dederypevos Zoouar; pelyvipr: pelfw, 
“mix Onoouar, meyhjoomar (poet.), wewelEouar (poet.) 5 miyyrupe: THEW, TAYHTOMAL 

a. éorvéw is the only future perfect from a mi-verb (584). 


FIRST AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


755. The verbs rlOnum, tnu, df5wu form the singular active of the first 
aorist in -x-a, thus, @6nka, @5wkxa, #xa. The forms of the second aorist (756) are 
generally used in the dual and plural and in the other moods. 

a. The form in x rarely appears outside of the singular, chiefly in the 3 pl., 
as tOwkay (= édocar), less frequently in the 1 and 2 pl., as édéxapev, -are. 

b. That « was not a suffix but a part of an alternative root appears from a 
comparison of @yx- in €6nxa and perf. ré0nxa with féc- in fect. 

c. tornut has éornoa I set, placed (mid. éorncduny), to be distinguished from 
2 aor. éornyv I stood. 

d. é0nxduny is un-Attic ; 7xéunv (in comp.) is rare and probably found only 
in the indic. ; ¢6wxduny is very late. 


SECOND AORIST ACTIVE AND MIDDLE 


756. Indicative.—rlOnut, tnus, dlow~c use the short grade forms in dual and 
plural active: é0e-rov, &-e-uwev, €0e-cav; el-rov, ef-wev, ef-cay (for é-é-roy, etc.) ; 
é-So-yev, €-do-cav. In the singular the x-forms, 2@nxa, fixa, %5wKa, are used. 
lornm has éorny, éorys, éorn (for éornr, 464c), Zornuer, etc. (p. 138). 

a. oBévvvmu extinguish is the only verb in -viu forming a second aorist (0 Bn», 
oO, oBelnv, BAH, sBivat, oBels). 


752 D. Hom. has -yevac or -var preceded by 7 in dijuevar afvar from du blow, 
TiOjpevat, Kixhmevac and Kyxfrvac as from kiynu. Also tordmevar (and torduer), 
fevyvipmevar (and fevyrduev, once fevyvouev). -pyev after a short vowel, as ribéuer, 
didduev (once didobvar). Doric has ribeuev, didduev. Theognis has rifezv, cvretv. 

753 D. Hom. has ri@jpevos K 84, 

755 D. Hom. has @nxav, Z6wxav, évpeaper, Ojxato; Hdt. cvvOhxavro; Pind. 
Onkdpevos. 

756 D. Hom. has older -» for -cav in ord» (he uses ornoav also), Dor. has 
eer, Eordv, €5ov, For the iterative ord-oxe, 56-cKxov'see 495. 
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b. The middle uses the weak stems -6e-, -é-, -do- in é-0¢-yny, -elunv (for é-é-unv), 
é-66-uv (only in composition). For the loss of ¢ in -co (€80v, €50v) see 465 b. 

c. In prose the only uncompounded second aorists middle are érpiduny bought 
(pres. @véouar) and orjuny derived benesit (dvivnur). dviunv keeps 7 (poet. dvnc0, 
dvimevos). tornue does not make the form ésraynp. 


757. Second Aorist Subjunctive. — All the forms of the 2 aor. subj. are due 
to contraction of the thematic vowel with the weak stem-vowel. Thus 08, etc., 
from déw, béys, Oéy, Oéwuer, etc. ; &, etc., from &w, €ys, Ewor; 50, etc., from déw, 
déys, 66n ; o7G, etc., from oréw, oréys, etc., with e from 7 before a vowel. Cp. 682. 

a. érpidunv has mpiwuat with “/y in place of the final vowel of the stem 
(749 b). 

758. Second Aorist Optative.—The forms of the optative of the second 
aorist are made and inflected like those of the present except for the reduplica- 
tion. Thus, in the active: Oelny (6e-ln-v), oralny (cra-ly-v), dSotuev (66-i-pev), 
Sotev (66-ce-v). The shorter forms are preferred in the dual and plural, and 
poetry has only these ; prose admits either the longer or the shorter forms. 

a. In the 2 pl. cases of -cy-re (dolnre) are More numerous than -:-re ; but they 
usually lack metrical warrant. 

b. Second aorists of stems in v lack the optative in Attic. 

c. In the middle: Oelunvy (Getuny), Solunv (d0-t-unv), -eiunv (é-t-unv). For 
Oolueba see 746 c. For the accent of mplaio see 424 c, N. 2. 


759. Second Aorist Imperative. —On 6és, 656-s, és, see 466.1. b. These 
verbs show the weak form of the stem (6é-rTw, 6é-vrwv). tornus and oBévvijm have 
-0 in 79-8, c89-0. For o77-6 the poets may use -c7a@ in composition, as améora 
stand off. 

a. The middle adds -co, which loses its o after a short vowel, as in 600 for 
6é-c0, 500 for 56-co, rplw (and poet. mpla-co). o is not dropped after a long 
vowel (éync0). Cp. 465b, N. 2. 


c. D. In poetry: érrduny (prose -érréunv) from méraua fly; Hom. rdjro 
approached, @8\nro was hit (others, 688). 

757 D. The subjunctive shows traces of an earlier double form of inflection : 

1. With short thematic vowel: @yes, Oner, OneTorv, Ojomev, OneTe, Ohovor. 
Homer : @jouev, orhouer, -oTHeTov, Kix jouer, Owomev, amroOjopar. 

2. With long thematic vowel: Oj, Ons, Onn, OjnTor, Ojwuer, OpnTe, Ojwor. 
Hom. O64w, Ons, O47, oTHNS, oTHN, avAn, Shy OF Swyor, TEepioTHwor, Iwwor. 

By shortening of the long vowel of the stem we obtain a third form : 

8. béw, bens, ben, Oénrov, Odwuev, Oénre, Oéwor, Hom. aden, Odwper, ordwper, 
Hat. béw, Péwuer, Oéwor, Oéwyar, créwper, dmooréwor, Aeolic béw. , 

4, From 8 are derived the contracted forms 04, 67s, 07, etc. Hom. dvacrg, 
8s, 6G or bor, SGyev; Dor. dGvr.; Hat. -07, -Ofrar; Sper, -dGre, ddor. 

N. —In Hom. the Mss. often have e for 7 of the stem, as elw, Belw, Oeloper, 
Kuxelopev. 

758 D. Hom. has cralncay P 733, the only case of -cy- outside of the singular ; 
dbn (for dvu-tn), éxdSuev (for -50-t-yev), and POiro (for POl-i-ro) from Pbtvw perish. 

759 D. Hom. has 6é0 and éveo. 
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b. In composition replies, drédos, rapdornh, évO00, mpodot ; but xardéov, mrepl- 
dov, mepldoade (426 b-c). 
c. For the 3 pl. dérwoav, détwoar, ErOwoay, see 466. 2. b. 


760. Second Aorist Infinitive.—The active adds -eva: in Oetvar (@é-evar), 
orhvar (oTtH-evar), Sodvar (dd-evar), elvar (é-evar). The middle adds -c@a, as 
6é-c Bat. 


761. Second Aorist Participle. — The active adds -vr- like the present: 0els 
(0e-v7-s), Ocioa (Be-vr-1a), O€v (Be-vT); ards (oTa-vT-s), TTaoa (oTa-vT-1a), oTdP 
(sra-vr). The middle adds -pevos, as 6é-yevos. 


FIRST AND SECOND PERFECT (AND PLUPERFECT) ACTIVE 


762. Indicative.— The perfect of rl6nuu is réOnxa. A later form réGerxa, not 
found on Attic inscriptions till after 200 B.c. and due to the analogy of efka, 
still appears in some texts. 7é0exa is Doric. For xaééoraxa Attic used katacr7- 
oas éxw (cp. 599 b). 

a. The dual and plural of the second perfect and pluperfect of tornus (417) 
are formed without «: écrarov, éorayev (without augment in the pluperf.), éoraor 
from é-cra-avt., pluperf. éora-cay. The singular is supplied by the 1 perf. éornka 
I stand. 


763. Subjunctive. —éorjxw and éo7& appear in prose and poetry, éornKws 
AF 
& in prose. 


764. Optative. — éor7xouu occurs in comp. in prose, decor Gres elev in Plato, 
TeOnkws eins and dedwxéres ciev in Demosthenes. éoralnv is poetical. 
765. Imperative. —éorat is poetical. 


766. Infinitive and Participle. —éordva: and éords are much more common 
than éo7rnxéva and éornkds. 
PERFECT MIDDLE (PASSIVE) 
767. 7é0eua: even in composition is rare and is unknown on Attic inscrip- 
tions. For the pass. perf. xequa (791) was used. Doric has ré6euar. 
IRREGULAR MI-VERBS 


768. eipt (éo-, cp. Lat. es-se) am has only the present and future 
systems. 


760 D. Hom. has @éuevar, O€uev; orrpevar; Sduevar, Souev; and Beret oTHvat, 
dodvar. Dor. has déuev, dduer, orGper. 

766 D. Hom. has éordyevar and éorduer, éctads, -abros. Hdt. has éoreds, 
-e@ros. Doric has -eta for -via (éoraxeta), 

768 D. i. Homer has the following forms: 
Pres. ind. 2 sing. éoof and eis, 1 pl. eiuév, 8 pl. (elol, and) acu not enclitic, 


Imperf. ja, éa, Zov, 2 sing. FoGa, Enoda, 3 sing. Fev, env, Anv, Fv (rare), 3 pl. #oap, 
grav ; iterative (495) écxoy (for éo-cxor). 
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PRESENT 


IMPERFECT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 elpt ® elnv q Or HY 
2 1s elys tobi 70a 
3 éori q ety toro av 
Dual 2 éordv 7\Tov elnrov or elroy torov qoTov 
3 éordv TOV eiqtyy or eltny = totav qorny 
Plur. 1 éopév Opev elynpev or elwev Teev 
2 éoré ATE elnte or elre torre are OL ore (rare) 
3 lot aov elnoay or elev torev oa 
Infin. efvar Participle av, otca, dv, gen. dvros, otons, dvros, etc. (805) 


Future (with middle forms) 
Eropar, oy (or ever), Exrar, trex Oov, trerOov, eodpeda, trerOe, Erovrar, opt. 
éooiuny, inf. tre Par, part. érdpevos, -7, -ov. 
a. The imperative 3 pl. €cvwoay occurs in Plato and Demosthenes; éyrwy in 
Plato and on inscriptions. 


b. In composition dy retains its accent, as dmdéy, drotca, dmévros, etc.; and 
SO éorat, aS dwécra (426 e). 


769. The optative forms elmer, elnre, etnoav are found only in prose writers. 


eiuev Occurs in poetry and Plato, eire only in poetry, eiev in poetry and prose and 
more frequently than efyncav. 


770. The indicative e{ui is for *éc-y (387); ef is for *éou (originally éo-cl, 
463 b) ; éo-rt retains the original ending 7:; eiot is for (c-)evr, cp. Lat. sunt ; 
éspuév, with o before u despite 105; the o is due to the influence of és7é. The 
subjunctive & is for éw, from éc-w ; the optative etyy is for éc-i-v; eiuev for éc-i- 
pev, cp. Lat. simus. The infinitive eiva: is for éo-var; the participle #y is for 
éwy, from éc-wy. 


Subj. 2, 27s, 3 sing. @y, 2you, Hor, 3 pl. wor (twice dor) ; péreywu has 1 sing, weréw, 
and werelw (with metrical lengthening). 

Opt. efnv, etc., also Zous, 01; Imper. 2 sing. o-oo (middle form), éorw, 3 pl. éorwy. 

Inf. eivac and @upevar (for éo-yevar), Zupev, also €uevar, Eyer. 

Part. édév, éodoa, ébv, etc., rarely the Attic forms. 

Fut. often with oo : Zocouar and %oouar; 3 sing. cera, ora, ooera, also éooet- 
rat (as in Dor.), éocecOat, éoodpevos. 


2. Herodotus has pres. ind. 2 sing. efs, 1 pl. etuév; imperf., the Attic forms and 
Za, 2 sing. Zas, 2 pl. gare; iterative @cxoy; subj. w, wor; opt. once éy-or, elnoar, 
less freq. elev; part. éwy. 

3. Dor. pres. ind. 1 sing. jul and e(ui, 2 sing. éool, 1 pl. jués and elués (Pind. 
eiuév), 3 pl. évrt; imperf. 3 sing. 4s (for jo-r), 1 pl. Fues, 3 pl. Hoa and Fy; inf. 
fuer, eluev; part. édv and fem. gacca, pl. évres. Fut. éoceduar, -7, -fjrae or -e?ra, 
écoodvra (640 D.). 

4. Aeolic Zupe out of éou; imper. éoc0, part, éwv, @coa (Sappho); imperf. gov. 
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771. Old Attic 4 is from 4a (Hom.) = yop, te. éo- augmented + the sec- 
ondary ending », which becomes a by 35c. #s for #cda is rare. The 3 pl. was 
originally 4», contracted from fev (Hom.) ; this 4» came to be used as 3 sing. 
By analogy to fuer Fore the 1 sing. #v was formed. 


772. Inflected according to the w-conjugation are the subjunctive, the parti. 
ciple &y, and several dialect forms. 


773. €bpu (i-, ei-; cp. Lat. t-re) go has only the present system. 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 

Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
Sing. 1 etue to Yorn. or lolnv qe or yew 

2 tys Yous ic qeroOa or ets 

3 elo ty tor tre qe = Or':—«s=epes 
Dual 2 trov inrov _toutov trov WTO 

3 trov intov  _lolrnv trev qth 
Plur. 1 tpev Youev  lousev Tpev 

2 re Unre toure tre aire 

3 vac Yoo Youev lovtTwv qyoav or yeorav 


Infinitive: lévat. Participle: lav, lotoa, tdv, gen. tévros, lovons, lovtos, etc. 
Verbal Adjectives : trés (poet.), itéos, irnréos. 


a. The imperative 3 pl. trwoay occurs rarely in Xenophon and Plato, 

b. The participle iév is accented like a second aorist. The accent of the 
simple form of participle and infinitive is kept in composition, as mapiwy, rapi- 
ovoa, dmiévar. Otherwise the compounds have recessive accent so far as the rules 
allow: mdpeyu, dareit, but drja, mpoojmer. 


774. ci in the indicative present means I shall go, Tam going. See 1880. 
For I go épxoua is used in the present indicative, but not (in prose) in the 
imperfect, or in the other moods. The scheme of moods and tenses is as fol- 
lows: Present: indic. gpxoua, subj. tw, opt. touue or lolnv, imper. 41, inf. iévat, 
part. (wv. Imperfect: na. Future: elu, édrevooluny, édevoer Oar, édevoduevos. 


775. In the imperfect the older prose writers usually have 7a, fewba, fet-v, 
the later have jeu, jes, ne. The plural forms jemev and ere are not classical. 
Prose writers seem to prefer jecav to noav. The y here is the stem e augmented. 


776. The part., the subjv., and the opt. are inflected with the thematic 
vowel ; and so also some of the dialectical forms. 


773 D. Hom. has 2 sing. eic6a (Hesiod eis) ; subj. fy7a and tys, tyoww and ty, 
louev and foyer ; opt. leln and tor; infin. tuevar, tuev, and cévar (twice). Imperf.: 
1 sing. fia, dvijiov, 3 sing. Hie, je, He (at the verse-end, Te 2), te; dual irny, 
pl. jouer, tioav, erqjcar, tocar, Hiov. For Hia, Hie, #icav some write Hea, Hee, neoar. 
Future: etcowa 2 462, 0 213. felcoouae & 8 and fetoaro, é-elcaro probably come 
from fieuae strive (778). 

Hdt.: ia, #ie, Ficay (Mss.), but y for y is correct. 
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777. Type (é, 7-) send is inflected nearly like r/6y (p. 135). The 
inflection of the present and second aorist systems is as follows: 


ACTIVE Mippv_e (Passive) Muippie 
INDICATIVE INDICATIVE 
Pres. Imperf. Second Aor. Pres, Imperf. Second Aor, 
S. 1 fpr tnv (aja) fepar téunvy — efpnv 
2 tms, tets (746 b) ters (746 b) (ajkas) feorat(465 a) teoo — cico 
3 thou eu (ke) terar fero — iro 
D. 2 terov fetov — eirov ter Bov fer@ov — elo Pov 
3. ferov térnv — eitrny fer Bov igrOnv — elo Onv 
P. 1 tepev fepev — eipev téueba téueOa — elpcOa 
2 tere tere — cite ter Be ferOe — clobe 
3 taéot (463d) terav — cioav tevrar fevro — clvro 
SUBJUNCTIVE 
Sri te - —o tépar — Gpar 
2 tts — ts tq — 
3K — tira — rat 
D. 2 = tirov — Tov tacbov — yoov 
3 throv — aTov tobov — 10 8ov 
P. 1 tépev — cpev idpeda, — Spela 
2 ifre — nre tHobe — obec 
3 taor — aor tavrat — ovrat 
OPTATIVE 
S. 1 telnv — elnv telunv — elpmy (758 c) 
2 telys — eins teto — elo 
3 tely — ey tetro — eiro 
(— otto) 
D. 2 tetrov or —clrovor tetePov — eobov 
te(n Tov — elnrov 
3. te(rnv or —eirnv or teloOnv — elo Onv 
terqrnv — eiqrny 


777 D. 1. In Hom. ¢yu usually has the initial « short. Present: -iets, tnoe 
and -ie?, teio. from te-vrz, inf. téuevar and -iéuev. Imperf.: -tev, -les, -ler, 3 pl. tev. 
Future: tow, once av-éoe. First Aorist: hxa and éyka, évpxapev once, ijkay 
once. Second Aorist: for the augmented ei-forms Hom. has usually the unaug- 
mented é-; as cay, €vro. In the subjunctive pebelw, wedjy, apen, wed Guer. 

2. Hat. has -ie? (accented -Zer), leo, imperf. -te, perf. dvéwvras for dvetvrat, 
part. ye-ywer-i-wévos for weBeruevos. 

8. Dor. has perf. éwxa, was 
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P. 1 tetpev or —epevor telpeba — eipeba 
teinpev — elnpev (— olpeba) 
2 etre or —eireor  teiobe — ciobe 
te(nre — elnre (— oic8e) 
8 tetev or —elevor tetvto — elvro 
telqnoav — edycav (— otvro) 
IMPERATIVE 
S. 2 te (746 b) — ks teoo — od 
3 této — tro tér Ow — tow 
D. 2 erov — trov feo Bov — tcbov 
3 térav — trov térOov — trdev 
P. 2 tere — tre tee — tobe 
3. tévtev (466, 2, b) — tvTev tér Pov (466. 2,b) — trdav 
INFINITIVE 
tévat — elvar ter Oar — to Bar 
PARTICIPLE 
tels, tetra, tév — ets, — cloa, — tv tépevos — tpevos 
Future : — joo in prose only in composition ; — Hooper only in composition. 
First Aorist: 1a in prose usually in comp., — jxdpnv; both only in the indic. 
Perfect Active : — etka only in composition. $ 


Perfect Middle (Passive): — etpar (plup. — elpnv), — elo Ow, — cio Oar, — cipévos, 
only in composition. 

Aorist Passive: — et@nv, — 4, — fjvor, — eels, only in composition. 

Future Passive : — 6qoropar, only in composition. 

Verbal Adjectives: — érés, — éréos, only in composition. 


778. Since ‘yw is reduplicated (probably for o:-oy-u) the initial « should be 
short, as it is in Hom. (rarely in Attic poetry). 7 is probably due to confusion 
with the ¢ of Hom. tewar (iewar) strive, a meaning that tewar occasionally shows 
in Attic. %euwac meaning hasten occurs only in the present and imperfect. 


779. e« is for e+e in the second aorist active (éé-uev = eiuev), perfect 
active (é-é-ka = elka), perfect middle (é-¢-wac = eluac), second aorist passive 
(é + €-Onv = etfnv). In the aorists é is the augment, in the perfects the first é is 
the reduplication of the weak stem é-. The first aorist 4-xa has the strong stem 
form. Present subj. id, ijs, etc., are for téw, iéys, etc. ; aor. subj. -&, -js, etc., 
are for -é-w, -é-ys, etc. 


780. Much confusion exists in the Mss. as regards the accentuation. Thus 
for ie?s we find des, and in Hom. mpote: (present), as if from iw. See 746 c. 


781. For adtovre, dpiovev and mpootro, mpooiade, mpootvro (also accented mpé- 
o.ro, etc.) see 746 c. 
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782. The imperfect of ag¢inu is either d¢iny or Adtny (450). 


783. npi (pa-, dy, cp. Lat. fa-ri) say, say yes, or assent is inflected 
in the present as follows: 


PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic. Subj. Opt. Imper. 
Sing. 1 gnpl 6 dainv ebnv 
2 ys djs datns pall or habe epyoba or eps 
3 dyci OF daly bata epy 
Dual 2 garov gfrov not found datov épatov 
3 darév frov not found ddtev eharny 
Plur. 1 gapév gdpev aipev or dainnev épapev 
2 gatré fre dalyre bate ehare 
3 dicl adc. datev or dalycav ddvrwv éhpacav 


Infin.: dvar; Partic.: poet. das, daca, dav (Attic prose ddokwv) ; Verbal 
Adj.: ards (poet.), haréos. 

Future: 408, dqcew, dqowyv. 

First Aorist: épynca, dqrw, dhoraun, » Pica, pycas. 

Perf. Pass. Imper.: wepdcOw let it be said. 


784. All the forms of the present indicative except ¢7/s are enclitic (181 c). 
—In composition ctudnm, cvupys (but the Mss. often have cupd7s and cuug7s), 
TUUPe, stupa. 

785. In the optative ¢atre does not occur, perhaps by chance (461, 683 a). 
patuev, paiev are ordinary Attic; dalnuer, palnoay are rare. 


786. Middle forms in present, imperfect, and future are dialectic, 


787. ot dnuc means refuse (Lat. nego). In the meaning assert, ddoxw is 
commonly used outside of the indicative. In the meaning say often, ddcoxw is 
used. &@dnoa and ¢ijcw are aor. and fut. in the meanings say yes and assent. 
epnv, pn (and ddva) often correspond to Lat. inquam, inquit. 


788. édnv and $4, ¢alnv may have an aoristic force. epyv and poet. épauny 
are both imperfect and second aorist. 


783 D. 1. Hom. has ¢706a for o7fs; subj. p7n and pyar (463 c. D) for $7 ; 
imperf. 2¢nv, div, hyoba, phoba, ebns, HAs, 38. pny, rarely of, 1 pl. paper, 
3 pl. égacav, pacav, par, par. 

2. Doric paul, parl, pavrl; imperf. €ha, 4; inf. dduwev; fut. Pacw, pacopmat ; 
aor. épaca. 

3. Aeolic pau or patus, patcba, 38. pator, 3 pl. paior. 

786 D. Middle forms cf ¢yul are rare or unknown in Attic (Plato has perf. 
imper. re@dcOw), but common in other dialects ; yet the pres. indicative middle 
is rare. Hom. has imperf. épdunv, €paro or Paro, etc., imper. Pdo, pdcbuw, etc., 
inf. ¢do0ac (and in choral poetry), part. pPduevos (also in Hdt.). These middle 
forms are active in meaning. 
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789. par (4o-) sit is inflected only in the present system. Theo 
of the verb-stem appears only before -rat, -ro. 


PRESENT IMPERATIVE IMPERFECT 


[pO jpeba pny Hpeda 
oat yo8ov ode ro "oo qo8ov toe 
yora. yo0ov vrar jo 8, etc. yoTro yobnv yvTo 


The subjunctive and optative are wanting; present infinitive joOar; parti- 
ciple jpevos. 

a. Uncompounded ua occurs only in Epic, tragedy, and Herodotus. The 
missing tenses are supplied by éfouar, ifw and tfopar. 


790. In place of ja: we find usually xa6-yya in Attic prose and 
comedy. xd@yua sometimes is perfect in meaning (J have sat, I have 
been seated). The o of the verb-stem does not appear except before 
-TO. 


PRESENT IMPERFEOT 
Indicative Subjunctive Optative Imperative Indicative 
S. 1 KdOnpor Kaddpar Kabolpnv éxaOquny (450) or kabApny 
2 KdOyncar Kady Kaoio Kabyco exdOynoo Kabico 
3 Kd0nTar Kabfjra. Kalotro Kalycbw €xd0nTo Ka0fjoro oF 
KabfTro 
D. 2 KdOycbov Kabfcbov KaboicGov KdOyc8ov exdOyodov Kabfjoov 
3 Kd0ncbov Kabfobov Kalolcbyv Kabqcbwv exalqcOnv KabqcOnv 
P. 1 Kabhpeba Kabdpeda Kalolpeda exaOh peda Kabqpela 
2 KdOnoGe Kabfice Kaloicbe  Kdbnobe éxaOyo Be Ka fjoGe 
3 Ka0nvTar KaQGvrar KalotvTo KabnoOwy éxdOqvro KabfvTo 


Infinitive: kafcGat; Participle: Kkadhpevos. 


a. The imperative has caé@ov incomedy for cé@noo. In the imperfect éxaOjunp 
is used about as often as Ka@junp. 
b. The missing tenses are supplied by xadéfoua, xabliw, cablfouac. 


791. Keipat (xe-) lie, am laid, regularly used in the present and 
imperfect instead of the perfect and pluperfect passive of réOnue 
place. 


789 D. Hom. has elara:, and tara: (twice), elaro, and éaro once (once 4r70). 
y- is probably the correct spelling for ei-, 

790 D. Hom. has 3 pl. caGelaro (kaOjaro ?). Hat, has caréarat, xaréaro; ka- 
OjoTo not Kabjro. 

791 D. Hom. has 3 pl. pres. kelarar, kéarar, kéovrac; imperf. Ketvro, xelaro, 
kéaro, iter. kéoxero ; SUD}. KArac, and ketrac for xe(x)-e-rar; fut. Keloomac, 

Hat. has 3 sing. pres. xéerac and xe?rai, 8 pl. xéarac; imperf. Zxevro, pl. éxéaro. 
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PRESENT IMPERFECT 
Indic, Subj. Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ketpau éxelnv 
2 Ketoar ketcro éxeroro 
3 Ketrar Kenrar kéouTo kelo Ow exeTo 
Dual 2 ketoBov Keto ov éxeroBov 
3 Keio Bov keloOwv éxeio Onv 
Plur. 1 xeipea éxe(neba, 
2 Ketobe (Sta) kéno Ge keto-e exero- Oe 
3 ketvrat (kata)kéwvrat  (mpoo)Kéo.vro Kel Oov eketvTo 


Infinitive : keto@ar; Participle: Kkelpevos. 
Future: keloopar, keloy or Keloet, Keloerar, etc, 
a. In the subjunctive and optative xe becomes xe- before a vowel (43). 
b. Compounds have recessive accent in the present indicative and imperative : 
TapaKelwat, TapaKkeco, but mapaxetoba. 


192. q- pt (cp. Lat. a-io) say occurs only in the present and imperfect 1 and 
3 sing., and is used in parentheses (as Lat. inquam, inquit). 

Forms: jul, nol; 7», 4%. Examples: rai, jul, ra? boy, I say, boy! (emphatic 
repetition). 4» 6 éyé said I, 9 8 &s said he (1113). 

793. py it is necessary is really an indeclinable substantive meaning neces- 
sity with the verb understood. In the present indicative ésrl is to be supplied. 
Elsewhere yp unites with the form of the verb to be supplied; as subj. xpq 
(xen + 1), opt. xpeln (xp + etn), inf. xphvae (xpi + efvar), part. indeclinable 
xpesv (xpn + bv); imperf. xpAv (xphn + Fv), and less commonly éxpHv with an 
augment because the composite character of ypqv was forgotten, fut. xphora 
(xen + €orac). 

a. aréxpy it suffices has pl. droxpGou, part. droxpG&v, -xpHoa, -xpGv, imperf. 
améxpn, fut. droxphce, aor. dmréxpnoe. 

794. ol8a (i8, cid-e, of3- originally with ¢; cp. Lat. video) know is a 
second perfect with the meaning of a present, and formed without 
reduplication. The second perfect and second pluperfect are in- 
flected as follows: 


792 D. Hom has %, Doric rl, Aeolic jor. 

793 D. Hat. has yp%, vphv, xphvat, but ampoxpg, amroxpav. 

794 D. 1. Hom. has ofdas a 337, Uopev, toaor (looaor for toaor 136); subj. eldéw 
aw 236 and idéw (? & 235), efSouev and etdere with short thematic vowels; inf. 
USpevar, Vouev; part. eldvia and idvia. Pluperf. dea, HdnoOa 7 93, Heldes(-ns ?) 
X 280 with » as augment (433), 75, pdee, jelder « 206, 3 pl. toay for 15-cay 
Fut. efcopua:, inf. eldnoéuev and -cecv. : 

2. Hat. has oldas, tOuev and ofdauer (rarely), ofSacx, subj. efdéw, plup. poea, dee 
(jde ?), -pddare, Toecar, fut. eldjow. 

3. Dor. has (cau (pl. toapev, toavrc) and oda. Boeotian has trrw for torw. 


Aecolic has folénu. and olda. 
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Szoonp PERFECT SzconD PLUPERFECT 
Indic. Subj... Opt. Imper. Indic. 
Sing. 1 ofa  €l8é elSeiny 45n or qdew 
2 otoba cldfjs elde(ns YorOu yoyo or yes 
3 old el8q eldein toro qoer(v) 
Dual 2 itcrov cldfrov eldetrov torov qorov 
8 Yorov eldfrov eldelrnv torwv Worry 
Plur. 1 icpev clddpev eldetpev or elde(npev qopev or ydenev 
2 tore eldfjre eldeire elScinre ore yore dere 
3 Yoaor clSGor  elBetev elSe(noav tcrov qoav yderav 


Infinitive etSévar; Participle elds, elSvia, elSds (309); Verbal Adj. toréos; Future 
elcowat. Compound ctvorda am conscious of. 


795. The verb-stem has the meaning Jind out; hence the perfect ofa means 
Ihave found out and hence J know. 

796. In Ionic and late Greek we find oidas, oféauev, etc. These forms are 
rare in Attic. oifc@as occurs in comedy. 


797. In the optative dual and plural prose writers have either the shorter 
or the longer forms ; the poets only the shorter forms. 


798. Pluperfect dev, Ades occur in later Attic (Demosthenes), but are 
suspicious in earlier writers. 7de.c#a occurs in the best Mss. of Plato and else- 
where, but it is less correct Attic. #éns isincorrect. qdeisrare. jorov, forny 
are almost entirely poetic. In the plural jdepmer, Adare, Adecay are post-classi- 
cal. qdeuevr, HOere occur rarely in the Attic poets. 

799. oic6a is from ol5 + 6a; tore from 16 + Te 3 Yoh from 15 + & (83). topev 
(older Yéuev) gets its o from tore (87). Yoaor is from 16 4+ cay, with « from 
(Hom.) tcay = id-cayv with the ending -cav (cp. eltac. 704d). dn is for 7-cldn 
with 7 as augment (433). 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF THE VOICE-FORMS, ETC. 


800. Some verbs in the present appear in classical Greek in the 
active voice only, as Baivw go, éprw creep, tpéw tremble; others in 
the middle only, as dAAouar leap, BovrAopwat wish, kdOnuat sit, xetuar lie. 


801. Outside of the present some active verbs show middle forms 
especially in the future, as Byooua shall go, dxovcopar shall hear (805) ; 
and some verbs exclusively or chiefly deponent show active forms 
especially in the perfect, as yiyvouac become yéyova, palvopa rage 
péunva, Sépxoua poet., 2 aor. 2dpaxov, perf. dSedopxa. 


802. For the passive voice the middle forms sufficed in most 
cases; many middle futures are still used passively (807), as adiijoo- 


802 D. Hom. has éxrduny was killed, éoxdunv was stayed. Cp. also jbecduny 
and aldecder (aldéouar respect), dtcaro and &loAny (olouar think), éxokwoduny and 
ExoAWOny (xorAdw enrage). 
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pat shall be wronged; and traces of the passive use of the aorist 
middle appear in Hom., as éBAyro was hit. This use was largely 
abandoned when -yv and -@yv came to be used as special marks of 
the passive. Originally neither -yv nor -@yv was passive in meaning. 

803. The second aorist in -y» is primarily intransitive and shows active 
inflection (as éorny stood). Many so-called passive forms are in fact merely 
intransitive aorists of active verbs, as éppvnv from péw flow, karexdlyny from xara- 
kdivw lie down, and do not differ in meaning from the aorists of deponent verbs, 
as éudynv from palvoua rage. 

804. The aorists in -@nv that are called passive are often active or middle in 
meaning, as jobyv took pleasure in from Hdouar, yoxvvOnv felt ashamed from 
aicxtvw disgrace, alcxtvoua am ashamed ; apyloOnv became angry from épyliw 
anger. 


FORMS OF ONE VOICE IN THE SENSE OF ANOTHER 


805. Future Middle with Active Meaning.— Many verbs have no 
active future, but use instead the future middle in an active sense: 
AapBavw take AnPopa, yryvockw know yvocopa. 

a. Most such verbs denote a physical action, as the action of the vocal organs ; 
the action of the organs of sight, hearing, smell, touch ; the action of throat, 
mouth, lips; bodily activity in general, voluntary or involuntary; and other 
aspects of the physical side of human organism. 


806. In the following list of active verbs with middle futures those marked * 
have also an active future ; those marked t sometimes have an active future in 
late Greek. All verbs adding -av- to form the present stem (523, b, c) have a 
middle future except avédvw, \avOdvw, dpdicxdvw. Verbs denoting praise or 
blame usually have both an active and a middle future. 


*ddw TBodw elul kaw olda winTw *riktw 
tdaxotw tyeddw *éuéw *khalw foludtw  mréw trAdw (érdnv) 
ahahdfw *ynpdoxw *éraivéw Kpavw ddohvfw mvéw Tpexw 
tauaptdyw ynptw épuyydvw tKirrw Tourtme = ®rroéw Tpayw 
tamwartdw = yryvickw ec lw TKwkiw épdw péw TVX avy 
tdmodatw *yptfw Bavpdtw Rayxdvw drorifw *popéw Twa tw 
*apravw Odkvw *GEw AauBdrvw  ovpéw toiydw pevyw 
Badlfw beldw *Oiyydvw AdoKw matty  fowmrdw *p0dvw 
Balyw (see 703) -OryoKw pavldvw mwaoxw ocKYTTW xXdoKW 
TBidw -d.dpdoKw OpdoKxw *vebw trnidw tomovddgw xéfw 
*Bdérw = *OrdKw Kav véw swim Tivw (late) *xwpéw 


Br\doKw *eyxwmidfm Ki(y)xavw 

a. Compounds of ywpéw with do-, ovy-, mapa-, rpoo- have both active and 
middle futures; other compounds have only the active futures. 

807. Future Middle with Passive Meaning. —In many verbs the 
future middle has the meaning of the future passive, as aducéw wrong, 
dduxnocopat shall be wronged. 
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808. The following verbs commonly use the future middle in a passive sense. 
(All of these have the future passive in late Greek, except dugisBnréw, dw, elpyu, 
€vedpevw, olkéw, madaywyéw, Mpoayopevw, TTpEProw, oTUyéw. ) 


elpyw shut 
éxmdtva wash out 


ayvoéw not to know 
aywvlfouar contend 
adicéw Wrong 
dupiurBnréw dispute Sor 

avolyvine open, C.1.A. émiBovredw plot 


2. 1054 (not found against 

in literature) éxOalpw hate 
&pxw rule éxw have 
diddoKw teach Oeparredw tend 
édw permit kwrtw prevent 

809. 


and a future passive form; on the 


&yw lead, dfouat, axOjoouat. 

dmaraw deceive, amarjocoua, étarary- 
Ojo omar. 

avidvw increase, avénooua, avénOHoouae. 

Br\arrw hurt, Brawouwar, BAaBjoomat. 

dnrtow manifest, SnrAwoopwat, SnwOjoo- 
pal. 

fnurdw fine, (nusdoouar, (nuwOjoouwa. 

kahéw call, kadoduat (rare), KAnOjocomat, 

KnpvTTw proclaim, xnpvfoua (rare), Kn- 
pux Ojcopat. 

Kpivw judge, kpivo0uat, KprOnooua. 

Aéyw say, éEouar (tragic), AexOjoopuar. 

Aelarrw leave, admodelouat, drrorePOjoouat. 


évedpetdw lie in wait 


pactiybw whip 
oikéw inhabit 
opmodoyéw agree 
dverdifw reproach 
mavdaywyéw edu- 


oTpeBrow rack 
atvyéw hate (poet.) 
TapaTTw disturb 
Tnpew guard 

Tpépw nourish 


cate TpiBw rub 
modenéw Wage war vw rain 
mpoayopevw fore- iréw love 


tell 
oTabudw measure 


guddtTw guard 


Some verbs use in a passive sense both a future middle form 


difference in meaning see 1738. 


paptupéw bear witness, papTupjcopuat, 
papTupnOjcomat. 

mohtopkéw besiege, modopkjcoma, mwoN- 
opknOjoouat. 

mparrw do, rpafowat (rare), mpaxOjoopua 

oTepéw deprive, amorrepyaouat, amoore- 
pnOnoomar. 

Tiudw honour, Tiujoowar, TiunOjoopuar. 

UBpifw insult, VBpwdua, bBpicOjocopar. 

pépw bear, olcomar, oic@jcouat, KaTeve- 
XOjcomat. 

ppovéw: Kkatadpovisouat despise, kata- 
ppovnbyncona. 

aperéw aid, apeXhoouar, opednOjoouat. 


810. Middle Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have an 


active or middle meaning with middle forms are called middle depo- 
nents. The aorist passive of such verbs, when it occurs, has a passive 


force. Thus airidouat accuse, yriacdynv accused, yriaOnv was accused. 
Others 813 c. 


811. Passive Deponents. — Deponent verbs whose aorists have the 
passive form but the active or middle meaning are called passive 
deponents; as BotrAono wish, aor. éBovdnOyv. The future is usually 


middle in form. Most passive deponents express mental action of 
some sort. 


812. In the following list verbs marked * have a future passive form and 
also a future middle form ; as d.ahéyouae converse, aor. diehéxOnv conversed, fut. 
diadrdEouar and diarexOjoouar shall converse. But Hdoua take pleasure in has 
only yoOjooua, and jrrdoua yield to, am worsted has only jrrnOjooua. Verbs 
with ¢ have also an aorist middle, but it is less common, or poetic, or late Greek, 
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tdyayuat admire, yydoOnv *prrdoua yield to, rrhOnv 
*taldéouar feel shame, ndécOnv (év-) Ovpéouar consider, évebipnOny 
aAdouar (usu. poet.) wander, AnOnv (mpo-) bvpéouar am eager, mpoebiunOnv 
TapirrAdouar contend, nudHnOnv *t (Oca-) Néyouar converse, diehéx Onv 
Ttdpréopar deny, nprndnv (ém-)uéXopar care for, érewedhOnv 
*dxOouar am grieved, nx GécOnv (wer a-) uédouar regret, perenehnOnv 
Bovrouar wish, éBovdrAAPny (430) (drro-) vodowar despair, drevohOny 
déouar want, édenOnv *(d.a-) vodowar reflect, SvevonOnv 
dépkomar (poet.) see, edépyxOnv (év-) vodopar think of, évevondny 
Svvauar am able, édvy_Any (430) T (émt-) vodopar think on, érevonOny 
évavTioouat Oppose, HvavTiwony T(rpo-)vodouar foresee, provide, mpoe- 
ériotayar understand, nmi nen vonOny 
Zpauar épdw love, npacOnv olouat think, @HOnv 
evAaBéouac am cautious, nidaBHOnv pirorivéouae am anbitious, épiroriph- 
tidouar take pleasure in, AoOnv Onv 


a. Some verbs use either the aorist middle or aorist passive without distinc- 
tion, as évavAlfouar bivowac, mpayyarevoua. am engaged in. 

b. Some verbs use both, but prefer the aorist middle, as dmroxpivoua: answer, 
amodoyéoua speak in defence, wéudopar blame. 

c. Some verbs use the aorist passive in an active or middle sense, as dmopéouac 
doubt, pass. be disputed, aor. Hropnénv ; Teipdw prove, wepaoua try, aor. érecpadny 
(less often érewpacdunv), fut. meipdoowar and reipabyjooua. épdw (poet. epayac) 
love has npdcOny fell in love with, fut. épacOjcopa. 


813. Deponents with Passive Meaning. — Some deponent verbs have 
a passive meaning. This is avoided by good writers in the present 
and imperfect or future passive, is not frequent in the aorist, but is 
common in the perfect and pluperfect passive. Thus dzrexptverae (dzre- 
kpi0n) tadta this answer is (was) made is not good Greek. Few verbs 
show the passive meaning in most of these tenses; as @véeoua buy, 
am bought, éwv7~bnv was bought, édovnpar have bought, have been bought. 


a. Present and Imperfect: dywvlfoua contend, am contended for, Bidfoua: force, 
am forced, Nopalvopar maltreat, am maltreated, wvéouar buy, am bought. 

b. Future Passive: drapvéouar deny, dmrapynbjoopat, épyagouar work, do, épyacO%- 
vouat, 

c. Aorist Passive: These verbs (middle deponents, 810) have also an aorist 
middle; the aorist passive is used in a passive sense: dywvlfoua contend, 
alktioua: harass, aivirroua speak darkly, airidopar accuse, dxéouar heal, 
Bidgouar force, déxouar receive, dwpéoua present, épydfouac work, do, 7yéo- 
por lead, Oedouat behold, idouar heal, xrdouar acquire, Mupalvoyar maltreat, 
AwBdouar abuse, pipéouar imitate, dropbpowar lament, rpopaclfouar feign an 
excuse, xpdoua use, wvéouar buy. amoxptvouar has amexpivaro answered, 
darexplonv usu. Means was separated. 

d. Perfect and Pluperfect: These verbs use the perfect middle in the middle or 
the passive sense: dywvl{ouar contend, alvirroua speak darkly, airidopar 
accuse, dmoxptvoua answer, dmodoyéoua. make a defence, Bidfoua force, 
évOipéouar consider, épydgoua work, do, evxouc. pray, yyéouat lead, krdopa 
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acquire, wBdouar abuse, unxavdouat devise, uinéouar imitate, mappyordfouar 
speak boldly, wodirevouar act as (discharge the duties of) a citizen, wpayya- 
Tevouar am engaged in, oxérroua view, xpdoua use, wvéouar buy. 


814. Active Verbs with Aorist Passive in a Middle Sense. — The 
aorist passive of some active verbs has a reflexive or middle sense, 
either sometimes or always. Thus evppaivw gladden, nippavOnv re- 
joiced, Kivéew move, éxivnOyv was moved or moved myself, paivw show, 
éddvyv showed myself, appeared (épavOnv usually was shown). 

a. These verbs are often called middle passives. 

b. The middle and the passive form of the future of such verbs is often 
found, the middle being frequently preferred. 


815. Aorist Passive and Future Middle forms: 
alcxtvw disgrace, noxvvOnv felt épylfm anger, wpyicOnv became angry, 

ashamed, aloxvvotuat opyvodpar 
dudw vex, nvidOny felt vexed, avdcouar dpudw incite, wpundny set out, dpuncouar 
érelyw urge, nrelxOnv urged, éreltouar melOw persuade, érelobnv obeyed, relco- 
evppalyw gladden, nippavOnv rejoiced, pat 

evppavotpat Travaw cause to wander, émavndnv 
kivéw move, éxtvndnv moved (bestirred) wandered, mavjicomar 

myself, Kivjcouat mopevw convey, émopevOnvy marched, mro- 
koiudw put to sleep, éxouunOnv lay down pevoomar 

to sleep, Kolunoouat poBéw terrify, époBynOnv was afraid, po- 
Avméw vex, EumHnOny grieved, AUTHTOMaL BrHcowar 

a. dvdyoua set sail, kardyoua land, orNigfouar arm myself, opulgfoua lie at 
anchor, generally have an aorist middle. 


816. Aorist Passive and Future Passive forms : 
MuvyoKe remind, éurnobnv remembered, opddd w trip up, deceive, éopadny erred, 


bynoOnoomat Jailed, cparHoopar 
oTpépw turn, éotpapny turned, stpapy- THKw cause to melt, érdxny dissolved, 
Tomar languished, Taxjoopmac 


817. Passive Aorist and Middle and Passive Future forms : 
amraddaTTw release, dmndd\dynv departed, amadddiouar, dmaddayHooua. 
palvw show, épavny appeared, pavoduar, parvijoopuar (819). 


818. Some verbs have a passive aorist rarely in a middle sense ; with the 
middle aorist in a different meaning. 


Koutvw bring, éxoulcOnv betook myself, éxomuoduny carried off. 

ogo save, éodOnyv saved myself (was saved), écwoduny saved for my- 
self. 

petdw deceive, épetcOnv deceived myself (was deceived), evevoduny lied. 


819. Insome verbs showing Ist and 2nd aorist, or 1st and 2nd perfect, the first 
tenses are generally transitive, the second tenses generally intransitive. The 
future active of these verbs is transitive. In some transitive verbs the perfect 
(usually the 2nd perf.) is intransitive. 
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Gyvope: trans. cardyviue break, -éata; intrans. cardyvupa break, 2 aor. -edynv; 
2 perf. -éaya am broken. 

Batve yo: trans. Bjcw shall cause to go, 1 aor. €8yea, Ion. and poet. ; intrans. 
2 aor. €Bnv went, pf. Bé8nxa have gone, stand fast. 

S¥w: trans. cause to enter, sink, put on, dtow, édvca, Sédvxa ; intrans. enter, pass 
under, dtouat, dtvw, 2 aor. édvv dived, went down, dédtxa have entered, gone 
down. In prose usually caradéiw make sink, xarédvoa, karadtow; Kcaradbouat 
sink, xaradtooua, karédvv. — Of another's clothes, évddw (évédtca) means put 
On, admodtw exdiw (anédica éfé5tca) mean take off; of one’s own clothes, év- 
dtouac and évédvy mean put on, damodboua éxddoua (aréduv éfédvv) mean 
take off. 

éye(pw: trans. rouse, wake up, éyep®, Hyewpa, etc. ; intrans. éyelpoua wake, am 
awake, éyepOjcomat, nyépOny, 2 aor. nypduny awoke, 2 pert. éypiyopa am awake. 

tornpe set: trans. orjow shall set, 1 aor. ornoa set, éordOnv was set, torapa 
set for myself, orjooua, éornodunyv. Four active tenses are intrans.: 2 aor. 
€orny (set myself) stood, pf. éornxa (have set myself) stand, am standing, 
eiat7HKn stood, was standing, 2 perf. éorarov stand, fut. pf. éorjtw shall stand. 

So also torauar set myself, stand, orjoowat. 

N.—The same distinction prevails in the compounds: dvicrnu raise up, 
avéstnv stood up, aplornuc set off, cause to revolt, aréorny stood off, revolted, 
apéstnxa am distant, am in revolt; éplornu set over, éréorny set myself over, 
épéotnka am set over; Kablcornu set down, establish, karéarny established my- 
self, became established, xabécrnxa am established. The aorist middle has a 
different meaning: xaresrjcaro established for himself; ovviarnur introduce, 
unite, cuvvéstnuev banded together. 

Aelrw leave: trans. NeElWw, Zurov, Aédoura have left, have failed, am wanting. 
Aelrrowac mid. = remain (leave myself), pass. = am left, am left behind, am 
inferior ; 2 aor. mid. é\uréuny left for myself (in Hom. was left, am inferior), 
AelWouar will leave for myself, will remain, be left. 

patve: trans. madden, éxualyw, -wavd, -Eunva. ; intrans. rage, palvouat, pavotua, 
éudynv, 2 perf. uéunva am raging. 

dAADpL: trans. destroy (perdo), dwérddm1, -ohd, -ddrera, -okwdexa have ruined 
(perdidt) ; intrans. perish (pereo), dmbddvpat, -oAoduat, 2 aor, -wrdunv, 2 perf. 
-dwra am ruined ( perii). 

melOw: trans. persuade, relow, trea, réreka have persuaded, éreloOnv, meww6%- 
couat; intrans. (persuade myself) obey, believe, melOopar, melooua, éreloOny, 
rérew par am convinced; 2 perf. réroda I trust (= miorevw) is rare in prose. 

wiyvdpe: trans. fiz, make fast, ng, érnta, érnxonv; intrans. am fixed, 
freeze, mhyvupat, mayhooua, erdyyv, 2 perf. rérnya am fixed, frozen. 

mtvea drink: 2 aor. érwv drank, 1 aor. értoa caused to drink. 

wAqtTw: trans. terrify, éxmdjT TH, KkaramAjTTw, -érdAnéa; intrans. am affrighted, 
éxrdATTomat, -ewhaynv. 

mparrw do: rérpaxa (probably late) have done, rémrpaya have fared (well or ill) 
and. have done. : 

Ahyvope: trans. break, -prgw, topnéa; intrans. break, burst, piryumat, -payhoouar, 
éppdynv, 2 pert. éppwya am broken. a 1 : 

oPévvope: trans. extinguish, put out, arooBévvupn, améoBeoa, arecBéoOny ; intrans. 
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be extinguished, go out, dmrocBévyupat, drooBjcopat, arésBnv went out, aréoBnxa 
am extinguished. 

oymw: trans. make rot; intrans. rot, ojmoua, éodrny rotted, 2 perf. céonra am 
rotten. 

THkw: trans. cause to melt; intrans. melt, THKowa, érdxnv, 2 perf. rérnxa am 
melted. 

dalvw: trans. show, dav, epnva, wépayxa have shown, répacuar, épavOnv was 
shown, made known; trans. also show, declare, palvouat, pavotpuar, épnrvduny 
showed (rare and poetic in the simple form; dreg@nvduny declared is com- 
mon); intrans. show oneself, appear, patvouat, pavjoouar and davodpuar, epdvny 
appeared, 2 perf. répnva have shown myself, appeared. The middle means 
show oneself, appear; the passive, am shown, am made evident. gavjoopar 
means shall appear or shall be shown, and is not very different in sense from 
pavodua (but see 1738, 1911). 

p0elpw: trans. destroy, diapbelpw, -pbep, -épOerpa, -épOapxa ; intrans. am ruined, 
Stapbelpouar, -epOapny, -pOapyjcopuar, 2 perf. diépOopa am ruined in Hom., have 
destroyed in Attic poetry. 

dvw : trans. bring forth, produce, picw, pica; intrans. am produced, come into 
being, ptouar, Picounat, pv, 2 perf. rédixa am by nature. 


820. Poetic forms: dpaploxw (dp-) Jit, 2 aor. #papoy trans. and intrans. — 
yelvouat am born, éyewvdunv begat. —épetkw rend, 2 aor. #prxov trans. rent and 
intrans. shivered. — épelrw throw down, Hpuroy trans. threw down and intrans. 
fell. — dpvius rouse, 2 aor. popoy trans. roused and intrans. have risen. — dava- 
yyrackw read, avéyyvwoa persuaded in Hat., 2 aor. avéyywyv read, recited. 


821. The following are poetic intransitive second perfects: dpapa fit (dpa- 
pioxw jit, trans.).—éod\ma hope (Epic €\rw cause to hope).—xéxnda sorrow 
(«jdw trouble). —épwpa have arisen (éprime rouse). 


PART III 


FORMATION OF WORDS 


822. Inflected words generally consist of two distinct parts: a 

stem and an inflectional ending (191): 
dapov gift, stem dwpo-, inflectional ending 1; 
Aio-pev we loose, stem Aro, inflectional ending ev. 

a. The inflectional endings of nouns and verbs, and the formation of verbal 
stems, have been treated under Inflection. The formation of words, as discussed 
here, deals primarily with the formation of noun-stems, of verbal stems derived 
from nouns, and of compound words. Uninflected words (adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and particles) are mostly of pronominal origin and obscure ; 
such adverbs as show case forms are mentioned in 341 ff. 


823. Some stems are identical with roots (root-stems, 193) to which 
only an inflectional ending, or no ending at all, has been added. 


Bov-s ox, cow po-s mouse t-s hog, sow 

els one (stem éy-) vad-s ship Pr6E flame (préy-w burn) 
Oip wild beast (gen. Onp-6s) by voice (stem ér-) xelp hand (gen. xerp-ds) 
krow thief (kdér-7-w steal) movs foot (stem 7od-) x90v earth (stem x6op-) 


824. Most stems are derived from roots by the addition of one or 
more formative suffixes. 
6-po-v gift, stem dwpo-, Toot dw (dl-dw-w. give), suffix po-. 
ypap-uar-ev-s scribe, stem ypayparev-, root ypad, suffixes war and ev. 
a. Most words are therefore built up from root, suffix, and inflectional end- 


ing by a process of composition analogous to that seen in compounds (869 ff.), 
in which the union of the various elements yields an idea different from that seen 


in each of the parts. 

825. A stem is primary if only one suffix is added to the root 
(83-po-v); secondary, when more than one suffix is added to the root 
(ypap-pat-<v-s). 

826. There are two kinds of stems: noun-stems (substantive and 
adjective) and verb-stems. 

827. Words containing a single stem are called simple words, as 
Adyo-s. speech; words containing two or more stems are called com- 
pound words, as Aoyo-ypado-s speech-writer. 
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828. According to the character of the suffix words are called: 


a. Primitive (or Primary): formed by the addition of a suffix either 
to a root or to a verb-stem to which a vowel, usually e, has been 
added (485, 486). 

Root ypad: ypdd-w write, ypad-4 writing, ypad-ev-s writer, ypdu-pa 
something written, ypau-uy line. 

Verb-stem yev-e in yevé-c bar become (eyevouny, yl-yv-omac): yéve-ol-s gene- 
sis, origin; tep-e (répw bore) : répe-rpo-v gimlet, instrument for boring. 


b. Denominative (or Secondary): formed from a noun-stem (substan- 
tive or adjective) or adverb. 
ypau-par-evs writer (stem ypaymar-, NOM. ypdupa) ; evdamor-la happi- 
ness (stem evdaimov-, NOM, evdaluwy) ; dixaio-cdyy justice, Sika-to-s just (diky 
right); pid-vo-s friendly (pfdo-s dear) ; dovdd-w enslave (doddo-s slave) ; 
madai-6-s ancient, of old date, from the adverb rddax long ago. 


829. Suffixes forming primitive words are called primary suffixes ; 
suffixes forming denominative words are called secondary suffixes. 


a. The distinction between primary and secondary suffixes is not original 
and is often neglected. Thus, in devds terrible (de- fear), vo is a primary suf- 
fix ; in cxore:vés dark (cxéros, 858. 11), it is secondary. So English -able is both 
primary (readable) and secondary (companionable). 

b. It is often difficult to determine whether a suffix is added to a verb-stem or 
to a noun-stem : lxv-pds strong (lcxb-s strength, loxi-w am strong). 

c. A primitive word may be formed from a verb-stem which is itself denomi- 
native: rotev-r7%s bowman from rotev-w shoot with the bow, derived from réto-v 
bow. <A primitive may be formed with a suffix derived from a denominative : 
prey-vps-s burning (préy-w burn) with vpo from Avyu-pé-s (Avyd-s) shrill. 

d. A denominative often has no corresponding primitive; sometimes the 
latter has been lost, sometimes it was presumed for the purpose of word-forma- 
tion by the imitative process always at work in the making of language. Thus, 
5éu-v-.o-v bed, from depu-vo-v (déu-w build, construct). 


830. ‘To determine the root all suffixes must be removed from the 
stem until only that part remains which contains the fundamental 
idea. 

a. Most roots are noun-roots or verb-roots ; but originally a root was neither 
noun or verb (193). Some roots are pronominal, and express direction or posi- 
tion. Greek has many words whose roots cannot be discovered. The form of 
a root in Greek is not necessarily that which Comparative Grammar shows was 
common to the cognate languages. 

b. Since the origin of many words, even with the help of the cognate lan- 
guages, is uncertain, we are often at a loss where to make the dividing line 
between root and suffix. Suffixes are often preceded by a vowel which may be 


regarded as a part of the suffix or as an expansion of the root (by some scholars 
regarded as a part of the root itself), 


831. Changes of the root-vowel. — a. The root-vowel is sometimes strong, 
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sometimes weak : ¢, o. (weak 1); ev, ov (weak v); 7 or w (weakaore). etu-ya 
remnant, doir-b-s remaining, cp. delw-w, €-Aur-ov ; fedy-os team, cp. fevy-vi-w, 
fvy-6v yoke ; omovd-4 zeal, orevd-w hasten ; /0-n forgetfulness, \avOdvw (Aa6-) 
Jorget ; 46-0s disposition, 0-os custom, habit ; pwx-ubs cleft, pyy-vi-ue break 
(pay-, pny-, pwy-). Cp. 36. 

b. ¢ often varies with o, sometimes with a ; 1 sometimes varies with w. ydv-o-s 
offspring, yi-yv-ouat (yer-) ; Tdv-0-s tone, relvw (rev-) stretch ; tpad-epds well-fed, 
Tpop-7 nourishment, Tpép-w nourish ; apwy-6-s helping, aphy-w help. Cp. 36. 


832. Root-determinatives.— A consonant standing between root and suffix 
(or ending), and not modifying the meaning of the root, is called a root-determina- 
tive. 

B4-6-po-v pedestal, from Balyw go (Ba-) ; c-6-w (poetical for écGiw) eat, for 
€5-6-w, cp. Ionic @5-w ; r7j-0-w (poet.) am full, rdH-6-0s crowd, rdn-6-dpn satiety, 
cp. mlu-wAn-me ; ora-0-uds day’s journey, ora-0-un a rule, from torn (ora-) ; 
CL-X-w Wipe, CP. Tudw wipe. —On the insertion of o, see 836. 

a. The origin of root-determinatives is obscure. In part they may be 
relics of roots, in part due to the analogy of words containing the consonants in 
question. . 


833. Suffixes. — A suffix is a formative element added to a root 
(or to a stem) and standing between the root and the ending. 
Suffixes limit or particularize the general meaning of the root; but 
only in a few cases is the distinct meaning of the suffix known to us. 


a. The origin of the Greek suffixes is often obscure; of those inherited 
from the parent language only some were employed to make new words ; others 
were formed by Greek itself (productive suffixes). From the analogy of the 
modern languages we infer that some suffixes were once independent words, 
which, on becoming a part of a compound, lost their signification. Thus -hood, 
-head in childhood, godhead are derived from Old Eng. ‘had,’ Gothic ‘ haidus’ 
character, nature ; -ship in ownership, courtship, comes from a lost word meaning 
‘shape’; -ly in friendly from Old Eng. ‘lic’ body. So -#éns meaning smelling 
(d{w), as in evédns fragrant, acquired a range of meaning originally inappropriate 
to it by passing into the general idea of ‘full of,’ ‘like,’ as in ro.wdys grassy 
(rola), Norwwddns pestilential (Aouss), opyxwdns wasp-like (opt). This suffix is 
distinct from -ev54s having the form of, like (898 a). 

Conversely, many suffixes, themselves insignificant, acquired a definite mean- 
ing by reason of the root with which they were associated. — Irrespective of its 
meaning, one word may serve as a model for the creation of another word ; as 
starvation, constellation, etc., are modelled on contemplation, etc. 

b. Many dissyllabic suffixes, due to a combination of the final letter or 
letters of the stem and an original monosyllabic suffix, adapt themselves to inde- 
pendent use. Cp. ego-tism for ego-ism because of patriot-ism, -able in laughable 
and probable (from proba-bilis). Thus, patronymics in -ddns, -1ddns 845. 2, 3; 
words in -awva 843 b, 5; -atos 858. 2a; -eov 851.1; -éorepos 316 ; -érns 848 a, N. ; 
-heis 858. 3; -hios 858. 2b; -eios 858. 2a; -bers 858. 3; -ldroy 852. 2 ; -trns 848 a, 
N., 844. 2a; -ccuos 858. 9; -drys 843 a, N., 844. 2a; and many others. 

c. Simple suffixes are often added to case forms or adverbs, thus producing, 
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by contamination, dissyllabic suffixes; as dpxai-o-s ancient 858. 2 a; wadai-6-s 
of old date 828 b, éapi-vd-s vernal 858. 12; puor-Ké-s natural 858.6 b ; cp. év-ai-o-s 
marine (dds). 

d. Many compound suffixes are formed by the union of two suffixes, new 
stems being created by the addition of a suffix to a stem, as: rnp-to 851. 2, wrk-10 
852. 6, wrx-t510 854. See 854. 

e. Suffixes often show gradations: typ, twp, tep, tp (386 N. 1) as in do-r7%p, 
5-rwp, dérerpa (Out of dorep-.a) giver; Wad-rp-.a harp-player ; pv py: Ac-pHy 
harbour, \-uv-n lake ; pop pap: Téx-nwp, Téx-uap goal ; wp p: vd-wp water, 
vd-pa hydra ; wv av: Téxt-wy carpenter, fem. réxratva, from rexrav-a ; and in 
Aéwy lion, fem. Aaa (848 b. 5). 


834. Changes in stems. — Various changes occur when a suffix is 
added to a stem. 

a. The final vowel of a stem is contracted with the initial vowel of a suttix: 
éptéiov small snake (8¢i- + cdiov from égi-s). So when a consonant is dropped at 
the end of a stem: aldo-to-s venerable (aidws reverence, stem aidoc-), Bacrre-la 
kingdom (Baotrev’-s king, stem Baoer- for Bacidey-, $8), aore-io-s refined (doru 
city, stem dore¢- for dorev-, 43). Cp. 858. 2. 

b. A long final vowel of a stem may be shortened before the initial vowel of 
a suffix: Slxd-o-s just, dikn right, stem duxa-. (Properly dla: is an old case 
form, 833 c, to which -o-s is added.) 

c. A final vowel or diphthong may be dropped before the initial vowel of a 
suffix: cop-la wisdom (copsé-s wise), Tiu-vo-s honoured, costly (rium honour, stem 
Tiua-), Baoidr-tké-s royal (Bacred-s king), wodtr-cKd-s civic (modirns citizen, stem 
jwoNtTa-). 

d. The final letter or letters of a consonant stem may be dropped : cwdpo-civyn 
temperance, moderation (cHppwv temperate, stem swdpor-), ped-Vdp.oy little song 
(méd-0s song, meheo-), adnO-Lv4-s genuine (adnOys -és true). So apparently in the 
case of a vowel stem in deordé-cvvos belonging to the master (Seorérns). 

e. The final consonant of a stem undergoes regular euphonic change before 
the initial consonant of a suffix: Bdéu-na glance (Bdér-w look), dixac-rhs a judge 
(d:Kad-rns, from dicdgw judge, stem dixad-), rlo-ri-s faith (= mb-re-s, from el6-w 
persuade, stem m-), Aééts style (= Ney-or-s, from héy-w speak). 

f. Stems in o have an alternative in e (cp. tmzo-s, voc. imme; 229b). This 
e often appears in denominatives: oiké-w dwell, oixé-rns house-servant, oike-to-s 
domestic (oiko-s house). 

g. Derivatives of a stems may apparently show w in place of @ ; as orparid-rys 
soldier (crparia army), Iradud-rys an Italiote, Greek inhabitant of Italy (Irandta 
Italy). See 843 a,N. Stems in a have 7 in riuh-es honoured (riwh, stem Tipa-). 

h. Vowel stems, especially those derived from verbs, often lengthen a final 
short vowel before a suffix beginning with a consonant: roly-ua poem, moln-cr-s 
poetry, moin-Th-s poet, moin-Ti-K6-s creative, poetical (moe-w make) ; decud-rn-s 
prisoner (Serpud-s, decud fetters), Verbs with stems in a, e, o usually show in 
derivatives the stem vowel as found in the tenses other than the present; as 
dnré-w manifest, fut. dnrd-cw, SHrw-o1-s manifestation ; apdw plough, fut. dpd-cw, 
&po-oi-s arable land, apo-rhp ploughman ; ebp-lox-w find out, fut. evp-4-cw, evp-n-wa 
discovery, but evp-e-c1s discovery, evp-e-rhs discoverer. 
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i. Vowel stems sometimes insert a vowel before a suffix beginning with a con- 
sonant : mod-7-rn-s, lonic for rodt-r7n-s citizen, mrodi-e-Opo-y (poetic) city. 

j. Consonant stems, and vowel stems not ending in o, often show o before a 
suffix in denominatives; a stem in -oy is thus replaced by one in -0: cwopo- 
givn temperance (cwppwy temperate, cwdpov-); aluar-b-es bloody (alua, -aros 
blood) and cxi-t-es shadowy (cxid shadow) by analogy to Sodé-es wily, 858. 3. 
Cp. 873-875. 

835. Several substantives are formed by reduplication: dy-wy-7} training 
(dy-w lead), ¢6-w6-7 food (Ionic @5-w eat), yl-yas, -avros giant. Some, by me- 
tathesis (128 a): ruf-or-s cutting (réu-v-w cut). 

836. Insertion of sigma. — Between root (or stem) and suffix o is often 
found, and in some cases it has become attached to the suffix. This parasitic 
letter spread from the perfect middle, where it is properly in place only in 
stems in 7, 6, 6, or ao; as in cxe-o-pués cleaving with o from @ocyx-c-yar by 
analogy to éox0-rat for é-cxid-rar (cxlfw cleave). In -c-rns the transference 
was made easier by words like ox.c-rés cloven for oxd-ros. This o appears 
before many suffixes, and usually where the perfect middle has acquired it (489). 

Ha: omd-c-ua spasm (ordw rend, éomacuat), Kédev-c-ua command (Kedev-w 
command, xexéNevopuac), ula-c-ua stain (walyw stain, peulacuar).— po: oma-c-pds 
= omd-o-pa, Kehev-o-bs command. — pn: dv-c-un setting (btw set). — THs: Kedev- 
o-rTHs signal-man, dpxn-c-7Hs dancer (dpx-é-ouar dance), duvd-c-rys lord (dvva-pat 
am able). Also in épa-c-r%pios efficacious (dpa-w do), épx7-c-rpa dancing-place, 
wn-o-u.6vn fulness. -o-u has displaced dy, -6-u (832) in écu74 odour (earlier 6547), 
pu-oc-uds (and pu-0-uds) rhythm. 

837. Insertion of tau.— In a few words 7 is inserted before the suffixes po, 
pa, un, env. Thus, éd-e-r-uyj command (épinu, root é, 7), Nat-r-na depth of the 
sea, dv-r-uq and di-r-unv breath (anu blow). In éper-yé-v oar the r may be 
part of the verb-stem (épéccw, 515), and have spread thence to the other words. 


FORMATION OF SUBSTANTIVES 


838. Some suffixes have a special significance; of these the most 
important are given in 839-856. But suffixes commonly used with 
a special function (such as to denote agency, action, instrument, etc.) 
are not restricted to this function. Only a few have one function, 
as tepo to denote comparison. 

a. The instrument may be viewed as the agent, as in fa:-o-r4p hammer, lit. 
smasher, from pal-w smash. po (863. 16) may express the agent, instrument, 
or place. Suffixes used to denote actions or abstract ideas often make concrete 
words, as tpod-7 nurture and nourishment, ayyed-la message (cp. Eng. dwell- 
ing, clothing). mopOueiov means ferry, ferry-boat, ferryman’s fee. Words 
originally denoting an agent have lost that meaning, as ra-rip father (orig. 
protector), and in many cases the original force is changed. 


839. AGENCY 


a. The primary suffixes ra, rnp, top, tpo, ev, denoting the agent or 
doer of an action, are masculine. 
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1. ra (nom. -r7}-s): Kpi-r7H-s judge (kpivw decide, Kpt-), KAéw-rn-s thief (kdér-7-w 
steal), movn-T7H-s poet, i.e. maker (roe-w make), atdn-77)-s SJlute-player 
(atrdé-w play the flute), wab-n-r7-s pupil (uavédvw learn, pad-e-), ix-é-ry-s 
suppliant (ix-vé-owat come, ix-). 

2. rnp (nom, -rHp): 5o-rHp giver (dl-dw-u give, 5o-, dw-), cw-Thp saviour (o$-fw 
save). 

3. rop (nom. -rwp): pi-rwp orator (épéw shall say, ép-, pe-), el-py-Ka have 
spoken, xrlo-rwp founder (xrifw found, Kri6-), onudvrwp commander, 
poet. (onualyw give a signal, onuar-). 

Tpa (nom, -7pé-s) : ta-rpb-s physician (td-oua heal). 

ev (nom. -ev-s): ypag-el-s writer (ypdd-w write), rox-el-s father (rlkrw 
beget, Tek-). 

b. The primary suffixes rp.d, tpi, rerpa, 718 are feminine. 

1. rpiS (nom, -rpls): avdn-rpls female flute-player. 

2. rpia (nom. -rpia): ro.j-rpia poetess (late), ad-rpia female harper (pdddw 

play the harp, wad-). 

3. reupa (nom, -reipa from rep-1a): ow-repa fem. of cw-rHp, 5b-reipa fem. of 

50-T 7p. 

. 78 (nom. -ris): ix-é-ris female suppliant fem. of ix-é-r7s. 

c. The same root or verb-stem may have different suffixes denoting the agent : 
yev-é-T ns, yev-e-THp, yev-é-Twp begetter; pab-y-rpls, Or pal-7-Tpia female pupil, 
fem. of uad-n-r7s. 

d. Words in -rnp, -rpis, -evs are oxytone. Words in -rwp, -reipa, -rpia have 
recessive accent. Words in -rns are oxytone or paroxytone, 
e. See also ov (nom. -wv) 861. 18. 
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840. NAMES OF ACTIONS AND ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


a. Substantives denoting actions often express abstract ideas, 
and names of actions and verbal abstracts are often used con- 
cretely. The following suffixes (except po, nominative -ydé-s, and 
eo, nominative -os) form feminines; all are primary except ca in 
some words. 


1. re (mom. -7-s): mlo-ri-s faith (rel0-w persuade,.mid-), pd-ri-s rumour (dnpl 
say, pa-). 

2, ov (nom. -ol-s): dts style (Aéy-w speak), roln-cr-s poetry (mod-w make), 
pol-oi-s decay (pbl-v-w decay), 56-c1-s act of giving or gift (dt-dw-m give, 
5o-, dw-), Oé-cr-s placing (rl-On-ue place, Oe-, On-), Td-ct-s tension (for 
ty-ot-s 35b, from relyw stretch, rev-). ot is derived from 7 after a 
vowel (115). 

3. ova (nom. -o/@): in substantives from verbs in -atw out of -ad-iw; as 
Soximacla examination (Soxiudtw examine, dox uad-). 

4. rv (nom, -r6-s 863 a, 17): rare, poetic and dialectic, ¢5-y-rés eating (poet. 
%5-w eat), Bon-rb-s shouting (Bod-w shout). 

5. po (nom. -4d-s, masc.): duwy-ud-s pursuit (dudk-w pursue), wrap-ud-s sneez- 
ing (mrdp-vu-yat sneeze). On @-no see 882, o-uo 836, r-uo 837. Op. 
861. 1. f 
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6. pa (nom. -un): yvd-un knowledge (yiwyvé-oxw know), o4-un report, omen 
(on-l say), Ti-uy} honour (poet. ti-w honour), uv}-un memory (u-uvf-oKw 
remind). See also 861. 1. 

7, pa (nom. -ua) : r6\-ua daring (rdj-vac dare). 

8. eo (nom. -os, neut.): déos fear, pry-os cold. 

9. & (nom. -ia): primitive, from verb-stems, as wav-la madness (ualvoun rage, 
Hav-), Denominative: jyeuor-la sovereignty (aryeudy leader), evepyerta 
kind service (evepyer-ia from evepyérns doer of good deeds). Without any 
noun-stem: modpkia siege (rodwpkéw besiege). Verbs in -evw derived 
from substantives, as radev-w educate (ais child), show abstracts in -ela 
for e(v)-1a (48): madela education, orparela campaign (crparevopat take 
the field), Bacrela reign, kingdom (Baoide’-w am king). 

10. 0, a: see 859. 1, 2. 


b. Many feminine substantives expressing the abstract notion of 
the adjective are derived from adjective stems (a few from substan- 
tive or verb stems). Many of these denominatives express quality, 
cp. Eng. -ness, -hood. 


1. w@ (nom. -a@) : from adjectives in -ys and -oos, -ous, as d\7jOeva truth for ady- 
Gec-a from ddnO7js true; evdeca want for évde(e)o-1a from évdens needy, 
44 a, 292 d; etvo.a kindness for evvo(o)-va from evvoo-s evvous kind. 

2. wa (nom. -la): evdaiuov-la happiness (evdaluwv happy), cvppaxla alliance 
(céppaxos fighting along with), cop-la wisdom (copé-s wise). Since r 
becomes o before «a we have d@avacla immortality (d@dvaro-s immortal). 
Cp. 859. 6. 

8. ocvva (nom. -cbvn): dixaco-cbvn justice (dlkao-s just). Abstracts in -cuvy are 
properly fem. of adj. in -cuvos, as ynOo-ctvn joy (ynAb-cvvos joyful). 
-octvn by analogy in wavt-octvn art of divination (udyri-s seer). See 865. 7. 

4. xnr (nom. -r7s): gidd-rys, -ryTos friendship (plro-s friend), tob-rns, -ryTos 
equality (tco-s equal), veb-rns youth (véo-s young), maxv-rns thickness 
(raxv-s thick). 

5. a& (nom. -ds): abstract substantives of number, as rpi-ds, -ddos triad (rpeis). 
pov-ds, -ddos unit (udvo-s alone, single). See also 863 b. 8. 


c. Some neuter abstracts express quality: rdx-os speed (rax-v-s swift), 
eBp-os width (evp-v-s broad). See 840 a. 8. 

d. A feminine adjective is used substantively in poet. mivur4 wisdom from 
mivuT6-s wise ; with recessive accent in €xpa enmity from éx6pé-s hostile, bépun 
warmth from Oepus-s warm. 

e. Some compound adjectives in -7s yield (by analogy) abstracts in -.a not 
in -ed; as drvxla misfortune from d-rvx-4s unfortunate. Fluctuation often 
occurs, as in Kaxofbea kaxonbla malignity from xaxo-4Ons ill-disposed ; Old Attic 
adnbela (= Ion. adnGeln) for ad7nGeva. 


841. RESULT OF ACTION 


The result or effect of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
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1. es (nom. -os, neut.): -yév-os race, family, stem yev-eo- (yl-yr-onar am born, 
é-yev-buny, yer-), Téx-os child, stem rex-eo- (rixrw bring forth, rex-), yevd-os 
lie, stem Wevd-eo- (Wevd-w deceive). 

2. par (nom. -ya, neut.): ypdu-ua thing written (ypag-w write), von-ua thought 
(vodw think), roln-ua poem (rod-w make), d€ép-ua hide (dép-w flay), THA-wa 
section (réu-vw cut, Teu-, Tun-, 128 a). 


842. INSTRUMENT OR MEANS OF ACTION 


The instrument or means of an action is expressed by the primary 
suffixes 
1. rpo (nom, -rpo-y, neut.): dpo-rpo-y plough (apd-w plough), d0-rpo-v ransom 
(At-w release, \U-), c€?-o-7 po-v rattle (cel-w shake, 624 a), 6!-dax-rpo-v teacher’s 
pay (bddoxw teach, 6dax-), ov-rpd-v bath (bathing-water ; Aov-w wash). 
@-po (nom. -§po-v, neut.) : Kde?-Opo-v bar for closing a door (kAel-w shut, 832). 
Tpa (nom.-rpa, fem.): udx-rpa kneading-trough (udrrw knead, uay-), pj-Tpa 
compact (épéw ép shall say, ép-, pe-), xv-Tpa pot (xéw pour, xv-). 
4, ryp-1o- (nom. -rnp-io-v, neut.): in a few words, as mo-rijp-10-v cup (rivw 
drink, mo- 529); @edx-r%Hp-v0-v spell, charm (0éd\y-w charm). See 858, 14. 
5. eo (rare; nom. -efoy, neut.) : tpopeta pay for rearing. See 868 a. 8. 
6. po (nom. -pé-v, neut.): m7-e-pd-y wing (mér-omar fly). 


COTS 


843. THE PERSON CONCERNED 


a. The person concerned or occupied with anything is denoted by 

a denominative formed by one of the following secondary suffixes : 

1. ev (nom. -ed-s, masc.): ypau-uar-e’-s secretary (ypaupma, -aTos anything writ- 
ten), lep-ev-s priest (lepd-s sacred), imm-ev-s horseman (trmo-s horse), xadk- 
ev-s coppersmith (xadkd-s copper). 

2. +r& (Nom. -77-s, Masc.) ; vav-ry-s sailor (vab-s ship), ro&b-rns bowman (76é0-» 
bow), olxé-rns house-servant (oixo-s house, 834 £), decuw-ry-s prisoner (884 h). 

N.— By analogy are formed: evv-érn-s bed-fellow (edvn bed), following oiké- 

Ty-s ; omwh-irn-s heavy-armed soldier (érdo-v, dra armour) following zodi-r7-s 

from older méXi-s; orpari-dry-s soldier (orpatia army) following decpud-ry-s. 

See 834 g. 

b. The following secondary suffixes form feminine substantives: 

1. vw (mom, -ia@) : corresponding to masculines in -e’-s, as iépeca priestess for 
iep-ev-ta (iep-ev-s priest), Bacthea queen (Bacrd-el-s king). See -awva below. 

2. 18 (nom. -fs): Papuak-ls sorceress (Pdpuaxo-v charm, poison, pappiax-el-s sor- 
cerer), kamnd-ls female huckster (kamnd6-s huckster), pudax-ls female guard 
(pvraé). 

3. 718 (Nom. -7s) : corresponding to masculines in -ry-s: olxé-ris house-maid 
(oiké-rns), modt-ris female citizen (modt-rns). 

4. wrra, trod (nom. -ir7Ta, -woa) : from ca added to stems in 7 or x (112, 114), 
as Ofrra female serf from Onr-1a (4s, Onr-ds serf), Kitiooa Cilician woman 
from Kedix-ua (KiMcE Cilician) ; later, by analogy, Bacl\wooa queen. 

5. awa (nom. -aiva) corresponding to masculines in -wy: é-awa lioness (dé-wv 
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lion), Oepdmr-awa handmaid (depdr-wv attendant), Adx-ava woman of 
Laconia (Adk-wy a Laconian). By analogy, in o stems: wx-auva she-wolf 
(Avko-s). -aiva stands for -ay-ra, -av being a weak form of -wy (833 e, 35 b). 


N.— Names of dealers in anything usually end in -7 dns, -ov ; fem, -rwrxs, 
-dos (rwhéw sell), aS BiBd10-rdns bookseller (BiBdlo-v book), ctro-rédns grain- 


dealer (ctro-s grain), apré-rwrs bread-woman (dpro-s bread). Cp. also kamnXls 
under 1. 


844. GENTILES OR PLACE NAMES 


Gentiles are denominative nouns denoting belonging to or coming 
from a particular country, nation, or city. Gentiles are formed from 
proper nouns by secondary suffixes. 


1. ev (om. -evs, gen, -éws, masc.), 18 (nom. -fs, gen. (5-os, fem.) : 

IDAaraevs -€ws, adaraits -id0s a Plataean ( UWddraa) ; "Eperpieds an 
Eretrian (4 'Epérpia) ; Meyapets, Meyapls a Megarian (ra Méyapa) ; Alodev’s 
Aeolian (Alodos, mythical ancestor of the Aeolians). 

a. -ls (-l60s) may denote a land or a dialect: 4 Awpls (y#) Doris; 4 
Aiorls (yAGrra) the Aeolic dialect. 

2. ra (nom. -r7n-s, Masc.), TS (Nom. -71s, fem.) : Teyed-rys, Teyea-ris of Tegea 
(4 Teyéa); Lrapr-d-rys, Drapr-ra-ris of Sparta (4 Brapra) ; Alyiviy-rys, 
Alyiv9-ris of Aegina (h Atytva) ; DuBap-t-rys, DvBap-t-ris Sybarite (7 DvBa- 
pis); DiKedt-b-rs, Dikedc-G-ris Siciliote (4 LuKceNla). 

a. The endings -irns, -wrys are due to analogy ; see 843 a, N. 

8. Other gentiles, properly adjectives, end in -tos, -va, as 'A@nvato-s, -ala of 
Athens (ai’ A@jvar), Midno-vo-s for Minr-co-s of Miletus (Midnros), ’Orotvr- 
wo-s of Opus (Omods) ; (t)Kés, (t)Ka, as "Iwy-«ds Tonic (“Iwv-es Jonians) ; 
v6-s, vf preceded by a(7), t, aS Dapdi-avd-s of Sardis (Zdpdes), Aaupax-nvd-s 
of Lampsacus (Adupaxos), Bugayr-ivo-s Byzantine (Bugdvriov). See 863 b, 12. 


845. PATRONYMICS 


Patronymics, or denominative proper names denoting descent 
from a father or ancestor, are formed from proper names of persons 
by means of the following suffixes: 


1. 8a (nom. -d7-s, masc.), § (nom. -s, fem.) : 
Boped-dn-s son of Boreas fem. Boped-s,-dos from Bopéa-s 
Stems in a shorten a to a ; from such forms arose 
2. aS@ (nom. -ddy-s, masc.), a8 (nom. -ds, fem.) : 
Oceori-adn-s son of Thestius fem. Qcecri-ds, -dd0s from Oéart0-s 
From this type arose a new formation : 
3. vada (nom. -1ddy-s, masc.), 1aS (nom. -ids, fem.) : 
Pepynr-.dd7-s son of Pheres fem. hepyr-ids, -1dd-os from bépns (1708) 
Tlepoy-iddn-s son of Perseus (fem. Iepon-ts, -(5-os) from Tepcretes : 
Tedapwr-iddn-s son of Telamon from TeAapwy (-Gvos) 
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4, 8a (nom, -idy-s, masc.),18 (nom, -(s, fem.) : 
Tavrad-ldn-s sonof Tantalus fem. Tavrah-ts, -l5-os from Tdvrado-s 


Kexpor-l5n-s son of Cecrops fem. Kexpom-tls, -(d-os from Kéxpoy (-o7os) 
Oive-l6n-s son of Oeneus fem, Oivy-ts, -id-os from Olvev-s 
Anro-t6y-s son of Leto fem. Anrw-ts, -(6-os from Anrw (279) 


Stems in o drop o; stems in ev (nv) drop v; stems in o (w) drop. 
5. tov or tov (poetic and rare ; nom. -iwy, masc.) : 
Kpov-twv son of Cronus (also Kpov-l5n-s), gen. Kpov-tov-os or Kpov-twv-os 
according to the metre, from Kpévo-s. 
6. wova or iva (poetic and rare ; nom. -1wv7 or ivy, fem.) : 
"Axpic-cdvn daughter of’ Axplovo-s *Adpnor-ivn daughter of “Adpnoro-s 
846. Variations occur especially in poetry: a. Hom. IInhe-l5n-s, Inde-t57-s, 
IIn\7-iddy-s, and Inde-twr, son of Indev-s ; ’Arpe-ldn-s, ’Arpe-tdy-s, and *Arpe-twv, 
son of ’Arpev-s. 
b. Two patronymic endings : Tada-tov-ldn-s son of Tadad-s. 
c. The stem drops or adds a syllable: Aevkad-lén-s son of Aevxadtwr, -lwy-os ; 
Aapm-er-lin-s son of Adpzro-s. 
d. -.dys is used in comic formations: kderr-ldn-s son of a thief. 
e. -vdas occurs in the dialects, as “Emawewdvda-s Hpaminondas. 
f. -wos, -evos, may indicate descent, as TeAaudue rat oh son of Telamon, Tur- 
dapela Ovyarnp daughter of Tyndareus ; cp. Tennyson’s ‘*‘ Niobean daughter.”’ 


847. A patronymic may include the father, as Tewurpar l6ac the Peisistrc 
tidae (Peisistratus and his sons). 


848. Most genuine patronymics are poetica] and belong to the older language. 
In the classical period patronymics rarely indicate descent in the case of historical 
persons ; as Hupimrldns, ’Apioreldns. ‘ 

849. Metronymics denote descent from the mother, as Aava-t5n-s son of 
Advan, Ptdup~lin-s son of Pidvpa. 

850. Relationship is sometimes denoted by the suffixes i8eo (nom. -1d00-s son 
of) and wea (nom. -154 daughter of) ; as ddedp-1500-s nephew, ddedA-15H niece 
(adedpo-s brother). 

PLACE 


851. Place may be expressed by the secondary suffixes 

1. vo (nom. -1o-v, neut.): Arovécwy (scil. lepdv) temple of Dionysus, "Hpaov 
Heraeum. 

Also -¢-1o (nom. -efo-y, neut.) : from substantives in -ev-s and by exten- 
sion in others ; as yaNke-io-v forge (xadx-ev-s coppersmith), Onoe-iov The- 
séum (Onced-s), Noy-eio-v place for speaking (Abyo-s speech), pove-eto-v seat 
of the Muses (uotca muse), ’Oduumt-eto-v Olympidum (’OMpmo-s Olympian 
Zeus). 

2. typo (nom. -r7Hp-1o-v, neut.): derived from substantives in -rip (or -r7%s) ; 
as aKpoarhp-.o-v auditorium (axpoarhp or dxpoarhs hearer), épyacrnhp-to-v 
workshop (éeyacthp workman), Bovdevripuv senate house (BovXeurjp or 
BovXeurys councillor, senator). See 863 a, 8. 
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8. wv (nom, -dy, gen. -dv-os, masc.) : dv5p-dv apartment for men (avhp, avdp-ds 
man), imm-ay stable (irmo-s horse), rapbev-sv maidens apartment, Parthe- 
non, temple of Pallas (aap6évo-s maiden), oiv-év wine-cellar (olvo-s wine), 
dumeh-dyv vineyard (dumedo-s vine). Forms in -edv occur, as mepurtep-ewy 
dove-cote (mepicrepa dove), olvedy. 

4. trS (nom. -iris, fem.) : added to wy, dvdpwr-tris apartment for men, TE EDC 

tris apartment for women. 

owa (nom. -wd, fem.) : pod-wd rose-bed (pb50-v rose). 

6. tpa (rare ; nom. -rpa, fem.) : dpx%-o-rpa dancing-place (6pxé-ouar dance), 
madal-c-rpa wrestling-ground (mradal-w wrestle). Cp. 836. 


a 


DIMINUTIVES 


852. Diminutives are denominatives formed from the stems of 
substantives by various secondary suffixes. 


1. to (nom, -wo-v, neut.) : ma5-lo-v little child (ais, rasd-6s), dpvi8-so-v small bird 
(Spvis, Spridos), dowld-vo-v small shield (dorls, dotd-os). 
N. — Trisyllabic words are paroxytone if the first syllable is long by nature 
or position. 

2. 18-0 (nom. -/d.0-v, neut.) : derived from such words as domld-wo-v ; a8 E-ld.0-v 
dagger (gigos sword, stem é:deo-), Bo-idi0-v small cow (Bob-s), oixidio-v small 
house, oixe + tdtov (olkia), lx Ovd.0-v small fish (ix6is). See 833 b. 

ap-to (nom. -dpioy, neut.) : mad-dpuo-y little child. 

v§-pio (Nom. -vdpiov, neut.): ped-Vdp.0-v little song (uédos). 

vAAto (Mom. -vANov, neut.): ém-vANo-v little epic or versicle (Eros). 

loko, oka (NOM, -loKos, masc., -lcxn, fem.): dvOpwr-loxo-s manikin, matd-loKo-s 
young boy, raé-lcxn young girl. From this comes -wk-vo in domd-loKio-v 
small shield. 


i 


853. Many other diminutives occur, as akv@: in riddkvn wine-jar (los) ; 
18, 18: in duakls, -l50s small wagon (duata), vnats, -250s islet (vjco-s) ; 8-ev : of the 
young of animals, as Auk-cdevs wolf’s whelp (vKo-s), also Uidets son’s son, grand- 
son (vids) ; txo: dprddcxos young bird (dpraXls) chick; uxva: xvdlyvn (and kvd- 
bymov, kudcxvls) small cup (kit). Rare or late are -axléiov, -dcvov, -ddiov, 
-tddpiov, -icKdpiov, cov, 861. 19, -ddos, and over 25 others. See Xo, 860. 1. 


854. Diminutives are often combined: maid-icK-dpiv stripling, pmeupdk-wor, 
petpak-loKkos, petpax-UAd-woy, pwerpak-vdd-ld.ov stripling (wetpat lass), xAav-toK-ld.oy 
cloaklet (xdavis), (pddpiov insect (f@~ov animal). 

855. Some words, especially such as denote parts of the body, are diminn- 
tive in form, but not in meaning; as xpavioy skull, Onplov beast (= Op), medlov 
plain (rédov ground), all in Homer, who has no diminutives. Diminutives often 
employed tend to lose their diminutive value. 


856. Diminutives may express affection, familiarity, daintiness, and some- 
times pity or contempt (cp. dar-ling, lord-ling). See the examples under 852, 
and also mrarp-lduv daddy (rarip), ddedp-idi-v dear little brother, Zwxpar-ld.ov 
dear Socky, av@phr-wov manikin. Some endings often have an ironical force, as 
mdovT-aé rich churl, y4orp-wv fat-belly. 
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FORMATION OF ADJECTIVES 


857. Adjectives are formed by the same suffixes as are used in 
substantives, the same formation producing in one case a substantive, 
in another an adjective. Many words formed with certain suffixes 
(10, p20, vo, po, To) are used as adjectives or as abstract substantives 
(usually feminine or neuter). Thus grla friendly or friendship; so 
arép-avo-s crown (oréd-w encircle) was originally an adjective. Many 
suffixes have no characteristic signification. 

Adjectives are either primitive (from roots or verb-stems) or 
denominative (from substantives or other adjectives). But this 
distinction is often obliterated and difficult to determine. 


858, The following are the chief adjectival suffixes: 


1. 0, & (nom. -o-s, -7 Or -d, -o-v):; primary: Aocr-d-s remaining (Aelr-w leave, 
Aum-, Nevr-, Nour-), AevK-b-s bright (Aevcow shine, evk-w). 

2. vo, wa: a common suffix expressing that which pertains or belongs in any 
way to a person or thing. By union with a preceding stem vowel we 
have auo, eo, 010, wo, vi0. 

Primary (rare): a&y-w0-s sacred (dyos expiation) ; with a comparative 
force: &ddos other (ad-10-s alius), uéoos middle (ue0-10-s medius, 113). 

Secondary in riu-.o-s worthy, costly (rium honour); pid-wo-s friendly 
(pido-s dear) ; bp0-v0-s steep (6p06-s straight) ; wdova-.0-s rich (adodro-s 
riches, 115); dtka-vo-s just (dix-n right, 834 b) ; ofxe-to-s domestic (oiko-s 
house, 834f) ; rdrp-.o-s hereditary (rarnp father, warp-, 262); Baclye- 
wo-s royal (Bacired-s king); Oépe-vo-s of summer (Oépos, stem Oepec-) ; 
aido-to-s venerable (aidws shame, stem aidoc-, 266); npgos heroic (Hpws 
hero, npwr-, 267) ; mhxv-vo-s a cubit long (rAxv-s, 268). The feminines 
are often abstract substantives, as ¢ud-la friendship. 

a. The ending -azos has been transferred from a stems, as in xyepc-aio-s 
of or from dry land (xépc-0s). The form t-azos occurs: Spayp-vato-s 
worth a drachma (Spaxuy). -etos has become independent in dvdp-etos 
manly (avyp). On gentiles in -wos, see 844. 3. 

b. Ionic y-to (nom. -n’os), properly from stems in ev (yu), as Hom. yadk7}-io-s 
brazen (pertaining to a yahxed-s bragier ; Attic xdXxeos, -ods, see 858. 4), 
Bacvry-to-s royal; and transferred in Ionic to other stems, as in moAeu- 
jio-s warlike, avOpwr-nio-s human (Attic dvOpareio-s), dvdp-hio-s manly. 

3. evr for fevr (nom. -es) forms denominative adjectives denoting fulness or 
abundance (mostly poetic). 

Tiuy-ers (Tiujs) honoured, and by analogy devdp-ryes woody (5€vdpo-v 
tree) ; xapl-ews graceful (xdpi-s), dodb-ers wily (dddo-s), and by analogy 
aiwar-b-ers bloody (atua, -ar-os blood, 834 j), ixOu-d-es full of fish, 
kpu-6-es Chilling (xpt-os chill). Also in edpd-es mouldy (edpss, -Gros). 

4. eo (nom. -co-s, -ofs, 290) forms denominative adjectives denoting material: 
Xpvaeos, Xpvoovs golden (xpicd-s gold). 
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a. eo is derived from e-1o, seen in ypicetos (poetic). Here e is part of the 
stem (834f). On -nios see 858. 2 b. 

5. ex (nom. ~%s, -és): primitive: Pevd-ys false (Wevd-w deceive), cad-hs clear, 
mpnv-ns prone, vy-ns healthy. Very common in compounds, as 
a-cpah-js unharmed, secure (a-priv. + ogad- in opaddw trip). 

6. ko, ako, uko (nom. -kos, very common, cp. 864. 1): many denominatives 
formed by these suffixes denote relation, many others jitness or 
ability. 

a. Denominatives : wavri-xé-s prophetic (udvri-s prophet); pvoi-x6-s natural 
(pvors nature); Ondv-Kd-s feminine (OArv-s female); Aadpeiw-Kd-s Daric 
(Aapeto-s Darius). 

b. From ¢vow-xé-s, etc., cxo was taken as an independent suffix in pove-ixé-s 
musical (wotcoa muse); BapBap-.xd-s barbaric (BdpBapo-s barbarian, 
foreigner); didacxad-cKd-s able to teach (diddoKado-s teacher); wabnuar- 
txé-s fond of learning (udOnua, -uatos thing learnt); Kepape-cx6-s Potters’ 
quarter, Ceramicus (kepaue’-s potter) ; Bacidr-cxd-s royal (Bacided-s 
king); hpw-ixé-s heroic, from jpw(f),-0s hero ; "Axat-uxé-s or ’Ayxa-iKd-s 
(88) Achaean ( Ayaié-s Achaean). 

N. — dpx-ixé-s able to rule (apx-n), ypad-txd-s able to write or draw (ypadg-%), 
need not be derived directly from the root. 

c. Kopiv6t-axé-s Corinthian (Koplv6-v0-s Corinthian) ; cmovde-axé-s consisting 
of spondees. (arovd-eto-s spondee). 

d. r-tx6 represents ixd added to the verbal in 7é- (cp. also paénuar-cké-s). 
Thus, Aex-rixd-s suited to speaking (Néy-w speak); aicOn-rKd-s capable 
of feeling (alc6-dvouar feel); dpiOun-rixb-s skilled in numbering (ap.6- 
péw to number); mpax-rixé-s practical, able to do (mpartw do); cxer- 
tix6-s reflective (cKxér-r-ona look carefully, consider). Added to a 
noun-stem : vau-riké-s nautical (vat-s ship). 

7. Ao (Mom. -do-s): primary (usually active) and secondary. Cp. 860. 1. 
Primary in de-dd-s cowardly (dé501-Ka fear, 51-, dev-, doi-) 3 oTpeB-déb-s 
twisted (ctpép-w turn) ; Tup-db-s blind (rip-w raise a smoke) ; Kocdos 
hollow (= kof-tXo-s, Lat. cav-us); Tpox-add-s running (Tpéx-w run) ; 
elx-edo-s like (€orxa am like, elk-); kapm-tdo-s bent (kdum-t-w bend) ; 
gpetd-wr6-s sparing (peld-ouar spare). dmat-n-héds deceitful (amdrn deceit, 
drard-w deceive) may be a primitive or a denominative. Cp. 860. 1. 

a-Aeo denoting quality in dapm-adéo-s attractive, ravishing (aprdfw 
seize), Oapc-ad€o-s bold (Adpo-os boldness). 

8. po (nom. -yo-s, 861.1): primary: Oep-ud-s warm (Hép-w warm); secondary 
in €86-0-yo-s seventh. 

9. t-po, o-tpo (nom. -1W0-s, -o1p0-s) : often denoting able to or fit to. Adjectives 
in wo are primitive or denominative, and are derived from stems ; 
those in -c.wo are denominative and come mostly from stems in ox + po 
(as xpi-or-yo-s useful, from xpH-ol-s use); but oo has thence been 
abstracted as an independent suffix. 

d6x-uo-s approved (dox-é-w seem good); udx-uo-s warlike (uaxn bat- 
tle); vop-cuo-s conformable to law (vopo-s); €6-b5-mo-s eatable (€6-wd-7 
Sood, poet. 25-w eat); Kavor-yo-s combustible (kaw burn, xad-ai-s burn- 
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ing); dbo-po-s able to loose (Av-o1-s loosing); immd-oio-s fit for riding 
(lmmdgouar ride); adw-cuo-s easy to take (aNioKopar, eahwv), 

10. pov (nom. -ywr, -uov): primary in prj-nwv mindful (ml-ev -o Koa remem- 
ber), TAf-nwv enduring, wretched (@-rdy-v endured). Cp. 861. 8. 

11. vo (nom. -vo-s, 861. 11): primary (usually passive) and secondary (829 a). 
Sometimes denoting that which may, can, or must be done. 

Primary in de-vé-s fearful (dé-dor-Ka fear, di-, der-, dot-); cepu-vd-s to 
be revered (céB-owar revere); miO-avd-s persuasive (rell-w persuade, r16-, 
me.0-, ro.b-); mla-vvo-s trusting (rel@-w). Secondary in cxore:-vd-s dark 
(= ckorec-vo-s from oxér-os darkness). 

12. wo (nom. -wo-s, 861. 11): forms denominative adjectives of material, as 
NlO-wvo-s of stone (AlOo-s), EUA-wwo-s wooden (EUdo-v); to denote time, 
and derived from such forms as éapi-vé-s vernal (ap spring), as in 
juep-.vd-s by day (nuépa), xGeo-uvd-s of yesterday (xOés); other uses: 
avOpir-wvo-s human (dvOpwro-s man), adyO-.v6-s genuine (arnOys true). 

tweo in da-tveo-s = dd-ivo-s stony (Ads stone). On -nvos, -ivos in gen- 
tiles, see 844. 3. 

13. po, pa (nom. -péd-s, -pd): primary, and secondary. Primary, in éx6-pé-s 
hated, hostile (€x@-w hate), Maum-pé-s shining (Adum-w shine), xada-pd-s 
slack (xahd-w slacken). Secondary, in poBe-pd-s fearful (pbBo-s fear, 
poB%-, 834 f), kpar-eps-s mighty (Kkpdr-os might); primary or secondary 
in duda-pé-s grievous (avla grief, dvud-w grieve). See 860. 3. 

14, typ-vo (nom. -r7#pio-s) : in denominatives, derived from substantives in -rnp 
(or -rns) by the suffix 10; but the substantive is not always found. 

ow-THp-Lo-s preserving (cw-rHp saviour), whence the abstract cwrnpla 
(858. 2) safety ; Oedx-r7p-vo-s enchanting (Oedx-THp Charmer, 0édXy-w en- 
chant), whence @edxrjpiov (842. 4), Av-rHp-10-s delivering (u-r7%p), 
opunthpiov starting-place (opydw, opuduat start). 

15. v (nom. -v-s, -eZa, -¥) : primitives are 76v-s sweet (45-ouar am pleased), rax-v-s 
swift (rax-0s swiftness), Bab-v-s deep (Ba0-os depth). Cp. 859. 8. 

16. wdeo (nom. -wdys, -Gées) : in primitives (rare), as mper-ddns proper (mpér-w 
beseem) ; usually in denominatives denoting fulness or similarity: 
_mol-wdns grassy (rola), aluar-wins looking like blood (alua). See 833 a. 

17. Suffixes of Degree: tov and urro (318) usually form primitives ; repo and 
taro (313 ff.), denominatives. repo occurs also in 16-repo-s which of two? 
mpb-repo-s earlier, va-repo-s later, éxd-repo-s each. On the suffix repo 
apparently without comparative force, see 1066, 1082 b. év-repo-v is 
substantivized (bowel); from év in. 

18. Suffixes of Participles and Verbal Adjectives (primary): active v7, or, 301 a,c; 
middle and passive yevo. Verbal adjectives denoting completion (usu- 
ally passive) ro ; possibility and necessity ro, reo (471-473). 

On the formation of Apvrrss, see 341 ff. 


LIST OF NOUN SUFFIXES 


The list includes the chief suffixes used in substantives and adjectives, Sepa- 
ration of a suffix from the root is often arbitrary and uncertain. 
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co 


Uc 


859. VOWEL SUFFIXES 


o: nom. -o-s masc., fem., -o-y neut. A common suffix in primitives denoting 
persons (usually male agents) or things (often abstracts). 
apx-6-s leader from dpx-w lead; (vy-b-v yoke from ev-y-vi-pu yoke 
(fuy-, fevy-); Nby-o-s speech from déy-w speak; vdu-0-s custom, law from 
véu-w distribute ; o1\-o-s expedition from aré\dw (ared-) send; rpop-b-s 
(6, 7) nurse from rpég-w nourish; ép-o-s tribute from gép-w bear, 
bring. 
a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: ofk-o-s house, 
Lat. vic-u-s. 
b. The suffix has the accent when the agent is denoted. e of the root 
varies with o (831 b). 

: nom. -a or -7 fem. A stommon suffix in primitives, usually to denote 
things, often abstracts (action). 

apx-7 beginning from dpx-w begin ; doiB-4 pouring from delB-w pour ; 

pax-n fight from udy-opa fight; omovd-4 haste from oretd-w hasten ; 
oréy-n roof from oréy-w shelter; rtpod-4 nourishment from rpép-w 
nourish ; tvx-n chance from tuyxdvw happen (rvx-); pop-4 crop from 
pép-w bear; pvy-7 flight from getyw flee (pvy-, pevy-). 

a. The roots of some words appear only in other languages: yuv-% woman 

(Eng. queen). 
Most substantives accent the suffix ; but many accent the penult. 

: nom. -as, -ys, in a few masculines, usually compounds: racdo-rpiB-n-s 

trainer of boys in gymnastics (rpiBw rub). 

t,t: primary, in d¢-1-s snake, poet. rpdx-i-s runner (rpéx-w run), wbd-1-s city 
(originally 76)-t-s), #v-t-s yearling. Many words with the --suffix have 
taken on 6 or 7; as éAm-t-s hope édml-6-0s (€Am-ouar hope), xap-t-s grace 
xapi-t-os (xalpw rejoice, xap-). 

to: in a few primitive verbal adjectives (dy-10-s 858. 2), but common in 
denominate adjectives (858. 2), rare in substantives: vuud-lo-s bride- 
groom (wun bride) ; in names of things more concrete than those end- 
ing in -4: pwaprip-w-v a testimony (cp. uaprvp-.a testimony) ; in gentiles 
(844. 3); in diminutives (852. 1), often in combination with other 
diminutive suffixes (apio, cdo, vAdwo, etc. 852); often in combination 
with a final stem vowel (851. 1, 858. 2). 

wd, vi: rarely primary, in Pvfa flight (devy-w flee) ; in verbal abstracts : 
pavla madness (840 a. 9); usually secondary in the fem. of adj. in 
-Us: Bapeta = Bapev-ta, witra pitch (= mix-sa, cp. Lat. pic-us), yA@rra 
tongue = yhwx-ta (cp. yAwx-t-s point, yASx-es beards of corn), bjrra serf 
(843 b. 4) ; in the nom. fem. of participles in 7, o7 (Atovea from AvorT-ra, 
NeAvkv-ta); in denominative abstracts expressing quality (840 b. 1, 2); 
in names of persons: rap-la-s steward (réu-v-w cut, &rap-ov), Nix-la-s 
Nicias (vicn victory). — Often in combination with other suffixes: awa 
843 b. 5; -eva 8402.9; woa 843 b.4; pra, repa 839 b. 2, 3. 

Fo, Fa: primary, in dpos for dp(f)os boundary, Kev(f) ds empty, hau(f os left 
(Lat. laevus), kad(¢)6s beautiful ; (probably) secondary in verbals in 
réos (Auréos that must be loosed) and in adj. in -adéos (860. 1). 


Al 


Al oF 
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8. v (ev): primary, in adjectives (858. 15), in substantives: ‘yév-v-s chin, 
whx-v-s fore-arm. —9. 0: primary, in feminines: iox-t-s strength, 
épp-0-s eye-brow, véx-v-s (Hom.) corpse, cf. Lat. nec-are.— 10. ev (qv): 
primary of the agent (839 a. 5); rarely of things: kom-ev-s chisel 
(xér-r-w cut) ; secondary, of the person concerned (848 a. 1), in gentiles 
(844. 1), rarely of things: dovax-el-s reed-thicket (ddvaé reed) ; in diminu- 
tives in -.devs (853). —11. ov (nom.-#): primary in me6- weiHods per- 
swasion (279),— 12. wf (nom. -ws): primary in jp-ws jjpw-os hero (267). 


860. SUFFIXES WITH LIQUIDS (A, p) 


1, Ao, Aa: primary, in ¢i-do-» race, Pi-hy clan (Pb-w produce), mi-do-s felt 
(Lat. pi-lu-s), fevy-dn loop of a yoke (fevy-vi-me yoke) ; @O-do-s contest, a6- 
do-v prize, Tup-A6-s blind (rvp-w raise a smoke), orpeB-d6-s twisted (atpéd-w 
turn). Cp. 858.7. Secondary, in rayv-hé-s thickish (dimin.). ado, ada: 
primary, in dud-add-s navel, Kpbr-ado-y clapper (xpér-o-s notse), Kep-ah 
head, tpox-ad6-s running (rpéx-w), wt-ado-s fat (rialyw fatten) ; secondary, 
in 6u-aré-s level (dud-s one and the same). Developed from this are adeo, 
ahead: mi-ahdo-s fat, cepd-ahéo-s wily (Képd-os gain), see 858. 7. edo, eAG: 
primary (prob.), in e’k-edo-s like (€o.xa am like, eix-), vep-édn cloud (Lat. 
nebula) ; secondary, in 6v-uédy altar. ‘dro, nda: Kdr-ndo-s huckster 
(agency), Ov-n} sacrifice (6b-w), dW-nd6-s lofty (vp-os height); primary or 
secondary: dmat-y-hé-s guileful (ardary guile, award-w cheat), svy-nd6-s mute 
(civ silence, cvyd-w am mute). do, AG: primary, in rpox-lho-s sandpiper 
(rpéx-w run); secondary, in dpy-ldo-s passionate (épyy). tro, tra: pri- 
mary, in orpéB-tho-s top (orpéd-w turn); secondary, in mé6-tdo-y sandal 
(ré5-n fetter, movs foot). vdAo, vAG: primary, in daxr-vdo-s finger, crad- 
vAy bunch of grapes. Secondary, in pixk-vdo-s small (uixx-b-s). Udo, VAG: 
opovd-vhy beetle. wo, oAG: primary, in e¥6-wdo-v image (eld-ouar resemble), 
evx-wry prayer (etx-ouar). Rare forms: ado, aduso, eAvo, nAto. 

2. Av: primary, in 07-du-s female (root Oy give suck). 

3. po, pa: primary, in substantives: day-pé-s field, Lat. ager (dy-w), vex-pb-s corpse 
(cp. vék-v-s), yau-B-péb-s son-in-law (yap-é-w marry, for B see 130), éx6-pé-s 
enemy, &x0-pa hatred (@x0-w hate), dpyu-po-s silver, vi-pa hydra (vd-wp 
water); rarely, of instrument 842. 6; of place, in €6-pa seat; primary, in 
adjectives (858. 13). apo, apa: primary, in Bdép-apo-y eye-lid (BAér-w 
look), tad-apo-s basket (rdw, TAHvae bear), Aur-apd-s shiny (cp. Alz-os 
fat). Gpo (npo), Gpa (npa): primary or secondary, in dw-a-pé-s grievous 
(avla grief, avid-w grieve), ut-n-ps-s painful (Airy pain, Nuré-w grieve); 
secondary, in dv0-npé-s flowery (dv6-os), and perhaps in rov-npé-s toilsome 
(mévo-s, mové-ouat toil). epo, epa: secondary, in Pofe-pé-s terrible (p6Bo-s 
terror), whence cxt-epd-s shady (cx.d shade); also in rev6-epd-s father-in- 
law = lit. one who binds (cp. retoua = revO-cpa cable), v-epo. those below 
the earth (év). vpo, vpi: secondary, in Avyv-pé-s (Avyd-s) shrill, whence 
primary &x-vpo-» chaff, pdrey-vps-s burning (pdéy-w burn). Bpo, Upa: pri- 
mary or secondary, in icxi-pb-s strong (icxt-w am strong, icx-s strength); 
primary, in \ém-vpo-v rind (Aéw-w peel), yép-vpa bridge. wpo, wpa: primary, 
in é7-wpa late summer (br-.o bev at the rear, after). 
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4. pi(rare): primary, in dx-pi-s hill-top (dx-po-s highest), v8-p-s knowing (eldor, 
idetv), 

5. pv (tare): primary, in ddx-pu tear; cp. Old Lat. dacruma for lacrima. 

6. ap: primary, in j7-ap, #rar-os liver (253 b), ri-ap fat, ap spring. —T. ep, 
np: primary, in anp dép-os air (4yu blow, of the wind), al6-np, -€p-os upper 
air (alé-w kindle).—8. wp: primary: gen. -ar-os: Ud-wp water; gen. -wpos: 
ixdp ichor, serum; gen. -opos: by analogy in avro-xpdt-wp possessing full 
powers (kpat-os power). —9. wpa: primary, in r\y-6-wpyn (lonic) satiety, 
cp. 832. 


8él. SUFFIXES WITH NASALS (p, v) 


1. po, pa (nom. po-s; -ua and -un): primary, in substantives denoting actions 
or abstract ideas (840 a. 5-7), and in some concretes: yv-ud-s juice (xéw 
pour, xv-), ypau-un line (ypad-w write, draw); in adjectives (858. 8,9). On 
-T-o -T-ua, -O-u0 -O-ua, -c-yo -o-wa See 837, 832, 836; secondary, rarely in 
substantives : dpv-ud-s coppice (dpi-s tree, oak), or adjectives: @rv-jo-s true 
(érecés real).—t-po: secondary, derived from « stems (858. 9).—2. par 
(nom. -ua): primary, denoting result (841.2). Here to wa from py (cp. 
bvoua name, Lat. nomen; répua goal, Lat. termen) 7 has been added ; 
cp. cognomentum. —3. pcv (nom. -unv): primary, in mo-uyy shepherd, 
Me-unv harbour. —4. pevo: primary, in participles: Avd-wevo-s.—5. pu 
(rare): primary, in ¢$7-i-s speech (poet. for ¢7-un).—6. pw (nom. 
-is): prim., pny-ui-s surf (pyy-vi-me break). —7. pvo, pva: prim., in ord-pvo-s 
jar (i-orn-pe set, stand, cra-), Béde-uv0-v dart (Baddw throw), rol-uvyn flock, 
ALpvn lake.— 8. pov (Nom. -ywy): primary, in nye-pady leader (nyé-opuar lead); 
adjectives 858. 10.—9. pova: primary, in rAy-c-povt fulness (mlu-mdn-W 
Jill). — 10. pov (nom. -pwv): primary, in xer-pywy winter, hei-udy meadow. 

11. vo, va: primary, in um-vo-s sleep, xar-vé-s smoke, roi-v} punishment, pep-v7) 
dower (pép-w bring), Téx-vo-v child (rlxrw bear, rex-), in adjectives (858. 11); 
secondary, in adjectives (858. 11), in ced7-vn moon (=cedac-vn, oédas 
gleam).—avo, ava: primary, in orép-avo-s crown, crep-dvn diadem (arép-w 
encircle), dpém-avo-v, Sper-dvn sickle (dpér-w pluck), dpy-avo-v instrument 
(pyov work), Ony-dvn whetstone (Ony-w whet); in adjectives: orey-avé-s 
(cp. orey-vés) water-tight (oréy-w shelter); secondary, in Bo-r-dvn fodder 
(Bo-r6-s, Bb-cKxw graze), dp-avo-v seat (#6-pa seat). Gvo (nvo), Ava (Hva) : 
secondary, in gentiles (844.3). evo, eva: primary, in wapé-évo-s maiden, 
ad-évn elbow. nvo, nva: primary, in ti-O7-vn nurse (Ojobar give suck). 
two, wa: secondary, in adjectives of material and time (858, 12), and in 
pad-ivd-s slender, ped-ivn millet. veo, wea: secondary, in adjectives of 
material (858.12). tvo, tva: primary, in xad-ivd-s bridle, céd-ivo-y pars- 
ley ; secondary, in gentiles (844. 3); in patronymics (845. 6); in épv6p-ivo-s 
red mullet (épvdpé-s red); BodP-ivn a kind of BodP-ds (a bulb-root). ove, 
ova: primary, in xA-évo-s battle-rout (Kéd-ouar urge on); in abstracts, as 
H5-0v} pleasure (#5-onar am pleased). vvo, vva: primary, in Kop-dvn club, 
mla-vvo-s relying on (relb-w persuade). vo, Ww&: primary, in klyd-vvo-s 
danger, aisx-tvn disgrace. wvo, wva: primary, in xod-wvd-s hill, xop-d 7 
crow. —12. vv (rare): primary, in dvy-w-s smoky fire. 

GREEK GRAM. — 16 
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18. awa: secondary, of the person concerned (843 b. 5).—14. av: primary, 
in pédas pédav-os black. —15. ev (nom. -yv): primary, in rép-nv tender, 
dpp-nv male. —16. nv: primary, in mevd-yv inquirer (wev6-opar, muvGavopar 
inquire). —17. w (nom, -is): primary, in deA¢is dolphin, edits travail. — 
18. ov (nom. -wy): primary, in words of agency : réxt-wy carpenter, rpuy-wy 
turtle-dove (rpifw murmur, Tpvy-), KAvd-wy wave (KrAdfw dash, Krvd-); and 
in others, as elx-v image (orca am like, eik-), x-dv snow.—19. vov : second- 
ary, in wadax-lwy darling, diminutive of wadaxd-s soft. —tov: primary, in 
comparatives ; 75-iwv sweeter (76-v-s) ; secondary, in patronymics (845.5). 
—pov: primary, in riwy fat.—20. wv: secondary, in words denoting 
persons possessing some physical or mental quality, as yadorp-wy glutton 
(yaornp belly); to denote place (851. 3); in names of months: ’Av#erry- 
pudy.—21. pov: primary, in ai(¢) dv age, gen. aldv-os, —22. wwv: second- 
ary, in patronymics (845. 5).—23. wva: secondary, in patronymics 
(845. 6). 


862. SUFFIXES WITH LABIALS (mt, ¢$) 


1. ow: primary, in cxdd-of stake, pale (cxdddw stir up; split ?).—2. om: 
primary, in xcoy-wy gnat.— 3. po, o& (rare): primary, in kpér-apo the 
temples, xopv-ph head (képus helmet); usually in names of animals, as 
ép-.po-s kid, €kapos deer; secondary, in late diminutives: Onp-dg.o-v in- 
sect (Onp beast), Kepd-vpio-v petty gain (Képd-os gain). 


863. SUFFIXES WITH DENTALS (rt, 8, 6) 
a. Suffixes with rt. 

1. +: primary, at the end of stems, as d-yvus, d-yv&-r-0s unknown (yryve-oKw 
know). 

2. +o, 7%: primary, in verbal adjectives in -ré-s (471) with the force of a 
perfect participle, as yvw-rd-s known (yrHyvi-cxw know), ora-ré-s 
placed, standing (t-orn-m set, place), or with the idea of possibility, 
as \u-ré-s able to be loosed; in verbal abstracts, which sometimes be- 
come concrete: koi-ro-s, xol-rn bed (Ket-par lie), Bpov-ry thunder (Bpéu-w 
roar), pu-ré-»v plant (piw produce), mo-ré-» drink (rivw drink, mo- 
529), Bro-rés, Bro-rH life, means of living (Blo-s life) ; in numerals, 
tpl-ro-s third, &k-ro-s sex-tu-s.—In superlatives, wc-ro primary, as 
H0-.aT0-s sweetest (n5-v-s) ; raro, Secondary, as dAnOéo-raro-s most true 
(aAnO4s).— 7G (nom. -rn-s): primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 1) ; 
secondary, to denote the person concerned (843 a. 2).—aro, ara: 
primary, in @dy-aro-s death (Ovi}-cxw, Oav-eiv die), xdu-aro-s weariness 
(kdu-vw, Kap-ely am weary). ero, era: primary, in mway-erd-s frost 
(wiy-vv-ue make hard); secondary, in edv-érn-s bed-fellow (etvh bed, 
843a.N.). Gra arid, nra ri, ira ind, wra wid, in gentiles (844. 2). 

3. tar (rr) : secondary, in substs. denoting quality (840 b. 4).—4. vero: 
primary, in verbal a/jectives (473). — 5. reupa: primary, of the agent 
(839 b. 3).— 6. repo: secondary, in comparatives (313) ; substantivized 
in éy-repo-y bowel. —7. rnp: primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 2), 
often regarded as the instrument: pairhp hammer (838 a), dpu-7 hp 
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ladle. —8. typ-to : compound suffix, of place (851. 2), of means (842. 4), 
of wages (842. 5): Oper-rypia reward for rearing (tpép-w) ; in adjec- 
tives, 858. 14.— 9. tt: primary, to denote action or an abstract idea 
(840 a. 1); rarely, of persons: pav-ri-s seer (ualrv-oma rage, am in- 
spired, warv-),.—10. 118: primary, of the agent (839b.4).—11. top: 
primary, of the agent (839 a. 3).—12. tpa: primary, of instrument or 
means (842.3) ; of place (851. 6). —13. rpva (nom. -rpia): primary, of the 
agent (839 b. 2). —14. rpiS (nom. -rpls): primary, of the agent (839 b. 1). 
—15. tpro: secondary, in ad\dd-rp-10-s belonging to another. —16. tpo 
(-rpo-s, -rpo-v) : primary, to denote the agent (839 a. 4), instrument 
(842. 1), place, as @éa-rpo-v theatre (place for seeing), déx-rpo-v bed. — 
17. rv: primary, of actions or abstract ideas (840 a. 4); in do-rv city, 
gi-ru sprout (gi-w produce) ; secondary, denoting connection with a 
numeral: rpir-rv-s third of a tribe (rpi-ro-s third). 


18. Gr: primary, in xépas, xépar-os (and xépws, 258) horn.—19. yr: primary, 


in révqs, -nT-0s serf (mév-ouat toil), tAdv-nT-es planets (wrAavd-w wander). 

_—20. wr: primary, in péds, -c7-0s honey (Lat. mel), xdp-us grace (xalpw 
rejoice, xap-). See 859, 4.— 21. irtS (nom. -i7is, fem.) : secondary in 
words denoting place (851. 4).—22. wr: primary, in yédws, -wros 
laughter (yedd-w laugh).—23. vr: primary, in active participles 
(except the perfect), as \vo-vr-os; in some adjectives inflected like 
participles (ékaév willing), and in participial substantives: Spdx-wy ser- 
pent (dépx-oua gleam, Spax-etv), also in Aéwy lion, dbduas adamant. 
— 24. Fevr (nom. -es): secondary, in adjectives denoting fulness 
(858.3), and in some proper names of places: ’Omois Opus from ’Omo- 
fert-s (844, 3). f 


b. Suffixes with 6. 
1. §: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).—2. 8-avo: secondary, in ovr- 


davé-s a nobody (otrts nobody), properly from 7.6, neuter of 71, + avéd-s. 
—-8avo: primary, in pry-e-davé-s chilling (pty-éw shudder).—38. 8-aro: 
secondary, in dA\odarés foreign, properly = a\dod, neuter of &dXos (cp. 
aliud), + aré-s.—4, 8a: secondary, in patronymics (845. 1).— 5. 8-10: 
ord-5-10-s standing (i-crn-“), with 6 prob. from a word containing the 
suffix 6, as du-pdd.o-s public from du-padd-v publicly. —6. Sev: primary, 
in ped-e-Swv care (uédec is a care), ady-n-Ouv pain (adyé-w suffer); sec- 
ondary, in korvAndéy a cup-shaped hollow (xortdn cup); ep. axO-y-dwy 
distress (4x0-0s burden).—7. 8Sva: primary, in ped-e-dwvn care (see 
dwv). 


8. a8: primary, in wd-ds, -dd-0s snow-flake (vid-w, better velp-w, snow), 


gpuy-ds exile (pevy-w flee, puy-), Aaum-ds torch (Adum-w shine) ; second- 
ary, in abstract feminines denoting number (840 b. 5).—9. vad, 
10. waSa: secondary, in patronymics (846. 8),.—11. a&to: secondary, 
in Kat-wu-dd.0-s from the shoulder (Buo-s), derived from 6rx6-46-v0-s 
divided (Six ds, -dd0s divided). —12. .8: primary, in dor-ts, -ld-os shield, 
édr-ls hope (€droua hope); secondary, in adj. as ovppaxls allied 
(76s) from otupaxo-s allied with ; in words denoting the person con- 
cerned (848 b. 2); in gentiles (844. 1), as Ilepols Persian woman ; in 
feminine patronymics (845, 4).—18, wa: secondary, in patronymics 
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(845. 4).—14. eo: secondary, in names of relationship (850).— 
15. vSev: secondary, in diminutives (853).— 16. u60: secondary, in 
diminutives (852. 2), and transferred in po.p-t6.0-s doomed (potpa doom). 
—17. t8: secondary, in xvyuis greave (kvhun leg, thigh).—18. vba: 
secondary, in patronymics (846, e). —19, wSeo: secondary, in adjec- 
tives of fulness (858. 16). 

c. Suffixes with @, 

1. @ appears in suffixes that are obscure in relation to root or stem (832) : 
dpvis bpvid-os bird, Yauabos sand, xvabos cup, wédeGos ordure ; several in -vO 
(probably not Greek), as épéB-.vO0s chick-pea.—2. Odo, Oa: primary, 
in yév-e-Odo0-v, yer-é-OAn race (yly-vouar become, yev-).—3. Ovo: second- 
ary, in yev-é-Odu0-s belonging to one’s birth. —4. po, pa: primary, in 
dp-Opo-v joint (dpaploxw join, ap-), ém-Bd-0pa ladder (Balyw go, Ba-). 


864. SUFFIXES WITH PALATALS (k, y, X) 


1. ko, ka: primary (rare), in 67-xn bow (ri-On-u. place) ; secondary, in ad- 
jectives (858. 6).— ako (rare): primary, in wad-axé-s soft (cp. Lat. mollis) ; 
secondary in adjectives (858. 6. c).— ako: secondary, in kip-taxd-s of the 
Lord. —vko, ua: secondary, in adjectives (858. 6), in gentiles (844. 3). 
—2. oxo, oK@: primary, in dloxos quoit (= dix + oxo-s from dix-ety throw), 
Bo-cxy food (cp. Bo-cxw feed).—.vorKo: secondary, in diminutives (852. 6). 

3. ak: primary, in petpat lass, perpdx-.o-v lad dimin. 854, xédrat flatterer. — 
4. ax: primary, in OWpat breast-plate.—5. ux: primary, in Kddé cup, 
AE comrade.—6. tk: primary, in répécé, -txos partridge.— 7. te: pri- 
mary, in kjpvé, -vKos herald. 

8. ay: primary, in dprat rapacious, apray-n seizure (cp. aéprdtw seize). — 
9, ty: primary, in pdoreé, -ty-0s whip.—10. vy: primary, in dvrvé, -vyos 
rin. —1l. yy: primary, denoting something hollow, in ¢dadayé phalanx, 
oddmrvyé trumpet, Napvyé larynu. 

12. xo: secondary, in dprad-cxo-s chick, dimin. (dpradt-s chicken). 


865. SUFFIXES WITH SIGMA 


1. ov (=7-): primary, denoting actions or abstract ideas (840a. 2); rarely of 
persons : 1é-c-s husband. —2. ova: primary, denoting actions or abstract 
ideas (840 a. 3).—3. ovo: primary, in per-dp-cv0-s raised from the ground 
(uer-alpw lift up, dp-).—4. oo: in adj. (858. 9). —5. ornvo: in du(c)- 
aTnvo-s unhappy.—6. oro: secondary, in rpiaxooré-s thirtieth from rp.a- 
kovT + To-s. —7, ovvo, cvva: secondary, in adjectives: dovAd-cuvos enslaved 
(do0do-s), Pipavvos bold = Oapao-cvvos (Odpo-os cowrage, 129 c), and in the 
feminine, to make abstract substantives (840 b. 3). 

8. ao: primary, in yép-as prize ; varying with ar, as in rép-as répar-os portent 
(258), or with eo (264 D. 3).—9. eo: primary, denoting quality (840 a. 8) 
or result (841. 1) in adjectives (858. 5.) 10. wo: primary, in xéms dust, 
found in koviw (= komo-.w, 500, 2, D).—11. word: secondary, in words 
denoting the person concerned (843 b. 4). —12. o7 : primary, in adds 
shame (aldots from aido(c)-os, 266).— 13. tor: primary, in comparatives 
(298 d, 318). 
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DENOMINATIVE VERBS 


The formation of primitive verbs (372) is treated in 496-529, 607-624, 


722-743. 


866. Denominative verbs are formed from the stems of nouns 


(substantives or adjectives). Verbs lacking such a noun-stem are 
made on the model of the ordinary denominative verb. The prin- 
cipal terminations are as follows: 


1. -aw : derived chiefly from words with a stems (a few from words of the second 


declension). Verbs in -aw denote to do, to be, or to have, that which is 
expressed by the stem. 
Tiud-w honour (riwh, stem riva-), apicrd-w breakfast (dpurro-v break- 
Jast), Tokpd-w dare (rua daring, stem Todya-), koud-w wear long hair 
(xéun hair). Ko.ud-w, lull to sleep, has no primitive noun. 
On -caw and -aw denoting a desire or a bodily condition, see 868 b. 
-ew: derived chiefly from %- stems (834 f), and thence extended to all kinds of 
stems. Verbs in-ew denote a condition or an activity, and are often 
intransitive. 
oixé-w dwell (oiko-s house, olk%-), pidé-w love (pido-s dear, pir%-), 
bmnpetéw serve (irnpérns servant, brnpera-), evrvx-é-w an fortunate 
(edrux ys fortunate, etruxec-), uio-é-w hate (utcos hate, uicec-), twppov-é-w 
am temperate (cdppwv), uaptup-é-w bear witness (udprus, -up-os). 
a. Some ew-verbs from ec-stems have older forms in -elw (624 a). 
-ow : chiefly derived from o-stems. Verbs in -ow are usually factitive, denot- 
ing to cause or to make. 
dnro-w manifest, make clear (6fdo-s), Sovd6-w enslave (dobdo-s), (ndd-w 
emulate ({Hdo-s emulation), (nuib-w punish (fnula damage), macriys-w 
whip (udorié, -tyos whip). dpdw plough has no primitive. 
On the formation of the present stem of verbs in -aw, -ew, -ow, 
see 522. 
-evw ; derived from substantives from ev-stems (607) and thence extended to 
other stems. evw-verbs usually denote a condition, sometimes an activity. 
Bacirrel-w am king, rule (Bacrdrev-s), Bovrev-w counsel (Bovdhy), Kuvdv- 
yet-w venture, incur danger (klvdvvo-s), madev-w educate (ais boy, girl), 
Geparet-w attend (Geparuv attendant). 
-Bw (rare) : from v-stems, as daxpt-w weep (ddxpu tear). Cp. 608. 
-afw, -\fw: derived originally from stems in 6 or y (as éArifw hope = édArid-4w, 
épravw seize = apmay-.w), and thence widely extended to other stems (cp. 
623 5, 7). Such verbs denote action. 
yuuvatw exercise (yuuvds,-d6-os stripped, naked); avayxagw compel 
(dvd-yxn necessity); driuagw dishonour (drtwos); PBidfoua use force 
(Bia force); Savudfw wonder (Batua); gppovrifw take care (ppovris) ; 
bBpltw insult (vBpi-s outrage); voulfw consider (véu0-s custom, law) ; 
reixltw fortify (retx-os wall, stem reixer-); xaplfoua do a favour 
(xdpis, -tros favour). 
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a. Verbs in -tw and -.atw derived from proper names express an adoption of 
language, manners, opinions, or politics : 

AdAnvigw speak Greek (“Eddny), Baxxudgwo act like a bacchante 
(Baxxids), Nakwvifw imitate Laconian manners (Adkwr), pndlfw side 
with the Medes (Mijéos). 

b. Verbs in -efw, -ofw, and -vgw are rare (miéfw press, poet. deondfw am lord, 
Koxkvtw cry cuckoo). 
7. -aww: originally from stems in -ay + 1 (518), but usually extended to other 
stems. See 620, III. 

peralyw blacken (uédas black, peday-), edppalyw gladden (etppwy glad, 
evppov-), onualyw signify (chua, ohuar-os sign), xareralyw am angry 
(xarerdé-s hard, angry). 

8. -tvw: from stems in vy +.w (519). The primitive words often show stems 
inv. See 620, III. 

Babivw deepen (Bai'-s deep), taxivw hasten (raxv-s swift), aicxtvw 
disgrace (aicx-os shame), Oappivw encourage (@dpp-os courage). 

9. On other denominativesin \w, vw, pw, see 620, III; on inceptives see 526-528. 
10. Parallel formations are frequent, often with different meanings. 

dputdéw take a midday meal, apiorliw give a midday meal; aripaw, 
(poet.) ariudw, ariudtw dishonour ; dovddw enslave, dovrlevw an a slave ; 
evdauovew am happy, evdaporl(w account happy, congratulate ; @appéw 
am courageous, Oapptyw encourage; dpxdw, opkifw make one swear an 
oath ; oppaw urge on, dpuatyw (poet.) ponder ; opuéw lie at anchor, oppifw 
anchor trans. (8pyos anchorage) ; moeuéw (odeul{w Epic) wage war, 
moreuow make hostile; oxnvaw put in shelter, mid. take up one’s abode, 
oKknvéw am in camp, cxnvow encamp, go into quarters ; cwppovéw am tem- 
perate, cwppovlew chasten ; tvpavvéw, Tupavvedw am absolute ruler, Tupav- 
vigw take the part of absolute ruler, rupayvudw (late) smack of tyranny. 
Cp. 531. 


867. Frequentatives and Intensives. —These are mostly poetical. -aw in 
oTpwddw turn constantly (otpépw turn), tpwxdw gallop (rpéxw run), mordopat, 
murdoua, and roréoua, fly about (réroua fly). -orpew in é\acTpéw drive (rdw, 
\avvw). -raw in oKiprdw spring (cKkalpw skip). -ratw in édkvordgw drag about 
(@\cw drag). With reduplication, often with change of the stem-vowel, in 
moumrviw puff (rvéw breathe, mvv-), moppipw gleam darkly (Pipw mix), raudalyw 
shine brightly (palyw bring to light, make appear). 


868. Desideratives express desire. Such verbs end in -ceww, -1a0, and 
rarely in -aw. Thus, rodeunoelw desire to wage war (modeuéw), draddakelw wish 
to get rid of (adddrTw exchange), yedacelw wish to laugh (yeddw) ; otparnyidw 
wish to be general (otparnyds) ; povdw wish to shed blood (pévos murder). 

a. Verbs in -vaw and -aw are formed from substantives. Those in’-cew may 
come from the future stem. 

b. -vaw and -aw may denote a bodily affection: é¢0adwdw suffer from oph- 
thalmia (6p0arula), Bpayxdw am hoarse (Bpayxés hoarse). Some verbs in 


-wTTw (-wrow) have a similar meaning: tu@dAdrrw am blind (rvgpdés), and even 
Nywoow am hungry (Aiuds hunger). 
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COMPOUND WORDS 


869. A compound word is formed by the union of two or more 
parts; as Aoyo-ypado-s speech-writer, d-eé-od0-s outlet (lit. way out 
through). 


a. Compounds of three or more parts usually fall into two separate units; as 
Barpaxo-pww0o—paxla battle of the frogs-and-mice. Such compounds are common 
in comedy ; as orpepo-dixo—mrav-ovpyla rascally perversion of justice. 

b. In a compound word two or more members are united under one accent; 
as in blackberry contrasted with black berry. Most compounds in Greek, an 
inflected language, are genuine compounds, not mere word-groups such as are 
common in English, which is for the most part devoid of inflections. 

c. Every compound contains a defining part and a defined part. The defining 
part usually precedes: ev-ruxys fortunate, as opposed to dvo-ruy ys unfortunate. 
The parts of a compound stand in various syntactical relations to each other, as 
that of adjective or attributive genitive to a substantive, or that of adverb or 
object to a verb, etc. Compounds may thus be regarded as abbreviated forms of 
syntax. Cp. 895 a, 897 N. 1. 


FIRST PART OF A COMPOUND 


870. The first part of a compound may be a noun-stem, a verb- 
stem, a numeral, a preposition or adverb, or an inseparable prefix. 


a. The use of stems in composition is a survival of.a period in the history 
of language in which inflections were not fully developed. 


FIRST PART A NOUN-STEM 


871. First Declension (a-stems).— The first part may 

a. end in @ or 7 (rarely): ayopa-véuo-s clerk of the market (ayopa), vixn-pdpo-s 
bringing victory (vikn). 

b. end in o: dixo-ypddo-s writer of law-speeches (dlkn justice). Here o is 
substituted for a of the stem by analogy to o-stems. 

N.— Compounds of y# earth have yew- (for yyo- by 34); as yew-uérpns 
surveyor (land-measurer ; petpéw measure). Doric has ya-uérpys. Cp. 224 a. 
c. lose its vowel before a vowel: xepad-ady7s causing head-ache (xepady head, 

&y-os pain). 

872. Second Declension (o-stems).— The first part may 
a. end ino: oyo-ypado-s speech-writer. 

b. end in @ or 7 (rarely): éAapn-Bddo-s deer-shooting (€dapos, Biddw). Here 
_ is due to the analogy of a-stems. 
c. lose o before a vowel: pudv-apxo-s monarch (sole ruler: pvo-s alone, &px-w 


rule). 
N. — Words of the ‘ Attic’ declension may end in w, as vew-xépo-s custodian 


of a temple (vews). 
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873. Third Declension (consonant stems).— The first part may 

a. show the stem (1, v, av, ov): pavri-mbdo-s inspired (udvri-s seer, wé-w, CP. 
-Kodos), ixOu-Bddo-s catching-fish (ix@ts, B&ddw), Bov-Kddo-s ox-herd (Bod-s, 
-xoo-s, cp. Lat. colo, and 131). 

N.—A few consonant stems retain the consonant: peddy-xodos dipped in 

black bile (wédas, xoA7j). See also 876. 

b. add o to the stem: cwuar-o-pt\ak body-guard (cua body, pudAdtTw guard), 
untp-6-rokts mother-city, metropolis (untnp, mods), puot-o-héyos natural 
philosopher (pvo.-s nature), ixOv-0-rwrns sishmonger (ixObs, rwréw sell). 

c. add d (rarely n): m0d-d-umrpo-v water for washing the feet (rots, vimrw), 
Aaprad-n-dpoula torch-race. 

874. Compounds of ras all usually show rap-, as mdv-cogo-s (and rdac-cogos 

101 b) all-wise, rap-pnola frankness (‘all-speaking’); but also wavr- in mavr- 

apxos all-ruling ; and mavr-o- in ravr-o-rdédu-v bazaar (rwhéw sell). 


875. Neuter stems in war usually show part-o, aS ayaduat-o-rob-s sculptor 
(dyaua statue, row make). Some have pa, as dvoua-Kdut6-s of famous name ; 
some show yo for paro, as aipuo-ppayla hemorrhage (alua, -atos blood, pyyvupe 
break, 80). 

876. Stems in eo (nom. -ns or -os) usually drop es and add 0; as Wevd-or 
paprupla false testimony (Wevd-7js); and so stems in ao, as xpeo-padyo-s flesh-eating 
(kpéas, payety 529. 5). Some stems in eo and ag retain eo and ao (in poetry), as 
caxeo-rd)do-s wielding a shield (cdxos, tad\Xw), ceXac-Pdpo-s light-bringing (cédas, 
gépw); some add « (for sake of the metre), as dpec-l-rpopos mountain-bred (&pos, 
Ttpépw); these may belong to 879. 

877. Other abbreviations: yada-@nvé-s nurse (yadaxr- milk, Of-cOar give 
suck), weri-ndns honey-sweet (medtr-), Kedat-vepns black with clouds from 
kedauvo-s black (ep. 129) and végos cloud. 

878. Words once beginning with F or o. — When the second part consists 
of a word beginning with digamma, a preceding vowel is often not elided: 
kaxo-epyds (Epic) doing ill (later kaxodpyos) from fépyo-vy work ; unvo-edhs cres- 
cent-shaped (unvn moon, feidos shape); Tiud-opos (later tiuwpds) avenging (Tinh 
honowr, fopdw observe, defend). —Compounds of -oxos, from éyw have (orig. 
géXW, -ToxX0s) Contract: KAypodxos holding an allotment of land (xdfpo-s lot), 
tod-o0xos protecting a city (for moNt-0-oxos). 

879. Flectional Compounds.— A compound whose first part is a case 
form, not a stem, is called a flectional compound (cp. sportsman, kinsfolk) : 
(1) nominative: rpew-xal-dexa thirteen; (2) genitive: Acéc-xoupot Dioscuri 
(sons of Zeus), ‘EXjo-rovros Helle’s sea, edordv-vnoos (for IeXoroc-vnaos, 
105 a) Pelops’ island ; (3) dative: dopi-Anmros won by the spear; (4) locative: 
ddot-répos wayfarer, Ivoi-yerjs born in Pylus. — From such compounds deriva- 
a may be formed, as ‘E\nordvtwos of the Hellespont, deowex pla hatred of 
the gods. 


FIRST PART A VERB-STEM 


880. Some compounds have as their first part a verb-stem (cp. 
break-water, pick-pocket, catch-penny). Such compounds are usually ~ 
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poetic adjectives. The verb-stem is usually transitive and has the 
form that appears in the present or aorist. 


881. Before a vowel the verb-stem remains unchanged or drops a final 
vowel ; before a consonant it adds e, 0, ore: Pép-aocmes shield-bearing, pic-dv0pw- 
mos man-hating (uicé-w), éx-e-xeipla (125 d) holding of hands, truce, \um-o-crparla 
desertion of the army, vix-b-Bovdos prevailing in the Senate, apy-i-réxrwy master- 
builder. 


882. The verb-stem adds o (before a vowel, ¢). Some insert e before 
ot (co) : ow-cl-rohis saving the state (c{w), piy-acms craven, lit. throwing away 
a shield (fir-r-w), Snétl-6vuos (and dax-é-Gipuos) heart-eating (ddk-v-w), édx-e-cl- 
memos with long train, lit. trailing the robe (ep. éAx-e-xirwr) 

a. This « is the vowel added in many verb-stems (485). 


FIRST PART A NUMERAL 


883. The first part of a compound is often a numeral: 8¢ovs 
biped, tpi-rovs tripod (having three feet), réOp-urmov four-horse chariot, 
revt-abAov contest in five events. 


FIRST PART A PREPOSITION OR ADVERB 


gs4. A preposition or adverb is often the first part of a com- 
pound: eto-odos entrance, aro-pevyw flee from, ev-rvxns happy, dei- 
pynortos ever to be remembered. 

a. Except when the substantive is treated as a verbal (as in eto-odos en- 
- trance, ep. ela-iéva enter), prepositions are rarely compounded with substantives. 
Thus, cvv-dovdros fellow-slave, tro-dibacKados (= 6 rd rim 5.) under-teacher ; also 
bwd-Aevxos whitish. 

b. The ordinary euphonic changes occur. Observe that mpd before may 
contract with o or e to ov: mpoéxw or rpotxw hold before (cp. 449b). See 124 a. 

c. 7 sometimes is inserted after a preposition or takes the place of a final 
vowel: wmep--pavos conspicuous, ém-7-Bodos having achieved. 

d. Akin to adverbial compounds are some in @uA-0, as gido-nabys one who 
gladly learns. 

FIRST PART AN INSEPARABLE PREFIX 


885. Several prefixes occur only in composition : 

1. a(v)- (d»- before a vowel, d- before a consonant ; alpha privative) with a 
negative force like Lat. in-, Eng. wn- (or -less): av-akios unworthy (= ovK 
&étos), dv-duows unlike, dv-ddvvos anodyne (ddbvn pain, cp. 887), d-vous 
silly, d-riwos unhonoured, d-Oeos godless, yapuos dyapyos marriage that is 
no marriage. 4- is also found before words once beginning with digamma 
or sigma: d-ndjs unpleasant (fndvs), d-dparos wnseen (fopdw), d-or)os 
without shields (cordov), and, by contraction with the following vowel, 
dkwy (d-péxwv unwilling). But dv- often appears: dy-édrirros (and 
d-edmros) unhoped for (fedtis), dv-orhos without shield. 

a. d-, dv- (for », 35 b) represent weak forms of I. E. ne ‘not,’ 
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2. hpr- half (Lat. sémi-) : qus-ndndos semi-circular (xixdos), jut-ddros half as 
much again (80s whole), nui-Avys half-dead. 

3. 8ve- (opposed to ed well) ill, un-, mis-, denoting something difficult, bad, or 
unfortunate, as duo-ruxys unfortunate, dvo-xepjs hard to manage, dva- 
daluwy of ill fortune (contrast ev-ruxys, ev-xepys, ev-daluwy), duo-dpecros 
ill-pleased, Avo-rapis ill-starred Paris. 

4, &- (or a-) copulative denotes union, likeness (cp. Lat. con-) ; d-KédovBos at- 
tendant, agreeing with (xédevOos path: t.e. going on the same road), 
a-rdédavros of the same weight, d-ras all together. A variation of a-copu- 
lative is d-intensive: d-revys stretched (relvw stretch), d-redos level (rédov 
ground). 

a. d-copulative stands for oa- (from ou 20, 35 c), and is connected with 
dua, ood, and dpuo- together. 

5. vy- (poetic) with the force of a negative (cp. Lat. né): v7j-rowos unavenged 
(rrowy punishment), vn-revOns frecing from pain and sorrow (1év60s). 
In some cases vn- may be derived from vy (not) and the 7 of the second 
part, as v-foris not eating (poetic €6-w, cp. 887). 

6. dpt-, épt- (poetic) with intensive force (cp. dpi-cros best), api-mperys very 
distinguished (rpérw), épl-riwos precious. 

7. aya- (poetic) intensive (cp. dyay very): dyd-crovos loud wailing (orévw 
groan). 

8. fa-, Sa- (poetic) intensive (for 61a = dia- very, 116): fa-wevjs very courageous 
(uévos courage), da-cxws thick-shaded (oxida). 


LAST PART OF A COMPOUND 


886. Compound Substantives and Adjectives. — The last part of a 
noun-compound consists of a noun-stem or of a verb-stem with a 
noun-suffix. 


887. Nouns beginning with a, e, o lengthen these vowels (a and ¢ to 7, o to 
w) unless they are long by position. orpar-nyés army-leading, general (ctparés, 
dyw), eb-hveuos with fair wind (ev well, dveuos), tev-naola driving out of foreigners 
(Sévos, édavvw), dv-wvupos nameless (dv-, dvoua), dv-duados uneven (dv-, duandéds). 

a. Some compounds of dyw lead show a: dox-ayés captain (Nbxes company). 

b. By analogy to the compound the simple form sometimes assumes a long 
vowel: jreuseroa windy. Cp. 28 D. 

c. Lengthening rarely occurs when a preposition or as precedes: cuv-wyocla 
conspiracy (Suvtpu swear), mav-nyupis general assembly (dyupis = ayopa). 

d. The lengthening in 887 is properly the result of early contraction (orparo 
+ayos). On the pattern of such contracted forms irrational lengthening occurs 
when the first part of the compound ends in a consonant, as dve-ndey7s (for 
duvo-areyys) cruel from adéyw care for. 


sss. A noun forming the last part of a compound often changes 
its final syllable. 


N. Masculine or feminine nouns of the second or third declensions usually 
remain unaltered ; @v-Geos inspired, &-ra:s childless. 
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a. -os, -n, -ov: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first declension, 
neuters of the second declension, nouns of the third declension, and from many 
verb-stems. d-riuos dishonoured (TiuH), cbv-derrvos companion at table (Setar vo-v 
meal), dv-acuos bloodless (alua, 875), éxaréy-xeipos hundred-handed (xelp), dacpyo- 
gbpos bringing tribute (pép-w), yew-ypddos geographer 871 b. N. (ypdg-w), ix Ou- 
o-payos Jish-eating (dayety 529, 5). 

b. -ns, -es: form compound adjectives from nouns of the first and third de- 
clensions, and from many verb-stems: d-rux%s unfortunate (tux), Sexa-errs 
of ten years (féros), ev-edys beautiful in form (eldos), ed-uabys quick at learning 
(uavOdvw, wab-), d-pavys invisible (palyw, par-). 

c. Other endings are -ns (gen. -ov), -rns, -rnp: yew-uerpys surveyor (871 b. N.), 
vouo-bérns law-giver (vopos, TlOnuu, Oe-), undo-BoriHp shepherd (uArov, Bb-oKw feed). 

d. Neuters in -pa make adjectives in -uwy: mpaypa thing, d-rpdyuwv inactive. 
gpyv mind becomes -ppwv : et-dpwy well-minded, cheerful.— rarhp father becomes 
—ratwp: d-rdtwp fatherless, piro-rdtwp loving his father. 

e. Compounds of y4 land end in -yews, -yews: kard-~yews subterranean, 
Aer é-yews of thin soil.— Compounds of vats ship, xépas horn, yapas old age 
end in -ws, as 7epi-vews supercargo, byl-Kepws lofty-antlered (163 a), d-yhpws free 
JSrom old age. 


889. The last member of a compound is often a verbal element that is 
not used separately: dyadpuar-o-roids statue-maker, sculptor, bm-jKxoos subject 
(dxovw hear, axijxoa), No-yo-ypddgos speech-writer. -popos bringing, -douos building, 
-dpouos running are used separately in the meanings tribute, building, race. 

890. An abstract word can enter into composition only by taking a deriva- 
tive ending (usually -a@) formed from a real or assumed compound adjective : 
vai-s ship, udxn fight = vav-yaxos, whence vav-uaxla naval battle; «d well, 
BovdAh counsel = et-Bovdos, whence ev-Bovdla good counsel; dav-neg., apxy rule 
= dy-apxos, whence dv-apxla anarchy ; eb well, rpaiis doing = *ebdrpatos, whence 
et-rpakla well-doing. Contrast ev-Bovhla with mpo-Bovdy forethought, ev-doyia 
eulogy with mpé-doyos prologue. 

a. Only after a preposition does an abstract word remain unchanged: mpo- 
Bovdh forethought. Exceptions are rare : pc b0-dopa receipt of wages (mic Obs, popa). 


891. Compound Verbs.— Verbs can be compounded directly only by prefix- 
ing a preposition, as cup-udxouar fight along with. 

a. A preposition (mpé-Gecrs) derived its name from this use as a prefix. Origi- 
nally all prepositions were adverbs modifying the verb, and in Homer are partly 
so used. See 1638, 1639. Cp. upheave and heave up. 


892. All compound verbs not compounded with prepositions are denomina- 
tives (ending in -ew) and formed from real or assumed compound nouns. From 
vats ship and paxn fight comes vatuaxos fighting in ships, whence vavypaxéw 
Jight in ships; so olxodouéw build a house from oixo-déuos house-builder (olkos, 
déuw). Contrast dva-relOw bring over, convince with d-misréw disbelieve (4-mi- 
ros); dvri-Aéyw speak against with dpo-hoyéw agree (duddro7yos agreeing).— ed 
ayy\w announce good news cannot form a verb evayyedd\w. 

a. driudw (drlw) dishonour, daxpuxéw shed tears are exceptions. dv-opordw 
make unlike is not from dv- and duodw but from dyv-duows unlike. 
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ACCENT OF COMPOUNDS 


893. Compounds generally have recessive accent, as ¢uA0-ripos 
loving-honour (ripy). But there are many exceptions, e.g.— 

a. Primitives in -d, -7, -7s, -evs, -ués, and -éos usually keep their accent when 
compounded ; except dissyllabic words in -, -4, -7s whose first part is not a 
preposition. Thus, cpirjs judge, vroxpiris actor, dvetpoxpir ns interpreter of dreams. 

b. Compound adjectives in -ys, -es are usually oxytone: ev-yevijs well-born. 

894. Compounds in -os (not -ros or -xos) formed by the union of a noun or 
adverb and the stem of a transitive verb are : 

a. oxytune, when they have a long penult and an active meaning: orpar-nydbs 
general. 

b. paroxytone, when they have short penult and an active meaning: arpo- 
krévos parricide, \.00-Bbdos throwing-stones, hauo-Tduos throat-cutting, vipo- 
pbpos water-carrier. 

¢. proparoxytone, when they have a short penult and passive meaning: rarpé- 
xtovos slain by a father, \06-Bodos pelted with stones, Nauo-ropos with 
throat cut, atré-ypagos written with one’s own hand. 

N.— Active compounds of -oxos (€x-w, 878), -apxos (dpx-w), -ctdos (cUAG-w 
rob), -mopOos (rép0-w destroy) are proparoxytone; 7vl-oxos (rein-holder) chartot- 
eer, imm-apxos commander of horses, iepd-cvNos temple-robber, mroNl-ropbos sacking 
cities. paBdodxos stuff-bearer (paBdds) is contracted from paBdd-oxos. 


MEANING OF COMPOUNDS 


895. Compound nouns (substantives and adjectives) are divided, 
according to their meaning, into three main classes: determinative, 
possessive, and prepositional-phrase, compounds. 

a. The logical relation of the parts of compounds varies so greatly that boun- 
dary-lines between the different classes are difficult to set up, and a complete 


formal division is impossible. The poets show a much wider range of usage 
than the prose-writers. 


896. Determinative Compounds. — In most determinative compounds 
the first part modifies or determines the second part: the modifier 
stands first, the principal word second. 

Thus by hand-work a particular kind of work is meant, as contrasted with 
machine-work ; cp. speech-writer and letter-writer, race-horse and horse-race. 


a. The first part may be an adjective, an adverb, a preposition, an inseparable 
prefix, or, in a few cases, a substantive. 


897. There are two kinds of determinative compounds. 


(1) Descriptive determinative compounds. —The first part defines or ex- 
plains the second part in the sense of an adjective or adverb. (This class is 
less numerous than the second class. ) 

dxpé-rods upper city, citadel (&xpa mddis), dub-dovdos fellow-slave (du0d dov- 
Aevwr, cp. 885. 4 a), dpl~yovos late-born (dpe yevbuevos), mpo-Boudh JSorethought, 
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audi-Gar por amphitheatre (a place-for-seeing round about), d-ypagos not written 
(od yeypapupyévos). 

a. Copulative compounds are formed by the codrdination of two substantives 
or adjectives : iarpé-uarris physician and seer, yukv-rixpos sweetly-bitter. Similar 
is deaf-mute. So also in numerals: 5-dexa two (and) ten = 12. 

b. Comparative compounds (generally poetic) are pedi-ndrs honey-sweet 
(ued, H5Us), 10d-Aveuos “Ips Tris, with feet swift as the wind. Cp. eagle-eyed, 
goldfish, blockhead. Such compounds are often possessive (898), as podo-d4- 
KTudos rosy-fingered, xpvao-Kbuns golden-haired. 

(2) Dependent determinative compounds. — A substantive forming either 
the first or the second part stands in the sense of an oblique case (with or with- 
out a preposition) to the other part. 

Accusative: Noye-ypdpos speech-writer (Aoyous ypddwr), orpat-nybs army- 
leading, general (orparov dywv), pii-dvOpwros loving mankind (pirGv avOpdrovs), 
detot-daluwy superstitious (dedias rods daluovas) ; cp. pickpocket, sightseer, pains- 
taking, soothsayer, laughter-loving. 

Genitive: orparé-redov camp (atparod rédov ground on which an army is 
encamped). In aééd-hoyos worthy of mention (déos Néyou) the derining part 
stands second (869 c) and is governed by the adjective part like a preposition 
(cp. 899). Cp. ringmaster, law-officer, jest-book. 

(Ablative): dveuo-cKxer7s sheltering from the wind ; cp. land-breeze, sea-breeze. 

Dative: icé-Geos godlike (tcos be) ; cp. churchgoer, blood-thirsty. 

(Instrumental): xetp-o-rolntos made by hand (xepot words), xpvob-deros 
bound with gold (xptc@ Serbs); cp. thunder-struck, storm-swept, star-sown. 

(Locative): ofxo-yevjs born in the house (év olkw yevouevos), dd01-mbpos way- 
Sarer (879) ; cp. heart-sick. 

N. 1. — The Greeks did not think of any actual case relation as existing in these 
compounds, and the case relation that exists is purely logical. The same form 
may be analysed in different ways, as ¢uddvOpwros = pity avOpamrous Or = Pidos 
avOpwrwy. 

N. 2. —Such compounds may often be analysed by a preposition and a de- 
pendent noun : de6-dunros god-built (imo trav Gedy Sunros). 


898. Possessive Compounds. — In possessive compounds the first 
part defines the second as in determinatives; but the whole com- 
pound is an adjective expressing a quality, with the idea of pos- 
session understood. In most possessive compounds the idea of 
having (éxwv) is to be supplied. 

So, in English, redbreast is a bird having a red breast, the first part being an 
attribute of the second. 

apyups-rotos having a silver bovv; wakpd-xeip having long arms, long-armed ; 
Geo-edns having the appearance (el5os) of a god, godlike; od-¢pwv having sound 
mind, temperate; ré0p-rmos having four horses; 6pus-rporos of like character 
(6u0- occurs only in compounds, but note duov0s like); modv-Képadros many-headed ; 
ev-ruxjs having good fortune, fortunate ; dexa-erhs lasting ten years (cp. @ two- 
year-old) ; dudi-xiwy having pillars round about ; &v-Geos inspired (having a god 
within : év éavT@ dedy Exwr). 
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a. Adjectives in -e:d%s from eldos form (dorep-o-e.dys star-like, ix @v-o-e.d7s 
Jish-like, unv-o-erdhs crescent, modv-e.d4s of many kinds, cpatp-o-e.dys spherical) 
are to be distinguished from those in -&éns derived from dfw smell (833 a). 

b. English possessive compounds in -ed apply that ending only to the com- 
pound as a whole and not to either member. In Milton: deep-throated, white- 
handed, open-hearted ; in Keats: subtle-cadenced. Besides those in -ed there 
are others such as Bluebeard. 

c. Many possessive compounds begin with a(v)- negative or dve- 77 ; as d-rats 
childless (having no children or not having children, watdas ovk €xwv), &-ripyos 
dishonoured (having no honour), dvc-Bovdos ill advised (having evil counsels). 


899. Prepositional-phrase Compounds. — Many phrases made of a 
preposition and its object unite to form a compound and take on 
adjectival inflection. Such compounds are equivalent to the phrases 
in question with the idea of being or the like added. 

dr-oixos colonist (away from home : dm’ otkov) ; éyxetpldios in the hand, dagger 
(év xeupl) ; éyxdpios native (in the country: év xwpa) ; érifadarrios dwelling on 
the coast (éml Oaddrrn) ; épéotios on the hearth (é¢ éorla); Kardyewos under- 
ground, cp. subterranean (kara is); mapd-dotos contrary to opinion (mapa 
dbtav) ; mapd-ppwy out of one’s mind, Lat. de-mens (rapa thy ppéva) ; br-edOuvos 
under liability to give account (im evdbvais) ; SO ppoddos gone ( =mpd 6500 yerd- 
pevos, cp. 1244). 

a. From such phrases are derived verbs and substantives: éyxepliw put into 
one’s hands, entrust, diaxetplfw have in hand, manage (dia xepov), diarac ay 
octave-scale (H 61a macdy xopddy cuupuwvia the concord through all the notes). 
By analogy to éxrodwy out of the way (é« modGv) come éeumoddy in the way and 
éurddros impeding, éurodlew impede. 

b. The compounds of 899 represent bits of syntax used so frequently together 
that they have become adherent. 


PART IV. 


SYNTAX 
DEFINITIONS 


900. A sentence expresses athought. Syntax (ovvrags arranging 
together) shows how the different parts of speech and their different 
inflectional forms are employed to form sentences. 


901. Sentences are either complete or incomplete (904). 


902. Every complete sentence must contain two members: 

1. The Subject: the person or thing about which something is said. 

2. The Predicate: what is said about the subject. 

Thus, 76 0épos (subj.) éreXedra (pred.) the summer | came to an end T. 3. 102, 
HdGe (pred.) x#pvé (subj.) a herald | came 3. 113. 


903. Complete sentences are simple, compound, or complex, In 
the simple sentence subject and predicate occur only once. A com- 
pound sentence (2162) consists of two or more simple sentences coor- 
dinated: ry d torepaia éropevovto da Tod rediov, kai Ticoadépyys eizero 
but on the next day they marched through the plain and Tissaphernes 
kept following them X. A. 3.4.18. A complex sentence (2173) consists 
of a main sentence and one or more subordinate sentences: dzrdre déo 
yéprpay diaBaivery, Exrevdev exactos whenever it was necessary to cross a 
bridge, every one made haste 3. 4. 20. 


904. Incomplete sentences consist of a single member only. Such 
sentences stand outside the structure of the sentence. The chief 
classes of incomplete sentences are 

a. Interjections, such as &, ged, alat, ofuor. 

b. Asseverations which serve as a predicate to a sentence spoken by another: 
val yes, surely, ot no, uddora certainly, kadds very well! 

c. Headings, titles: Képov ’AvdBacts the Expedition of Cyrus, ’Avrvybyn the 
Antigone, cuppaxla AOnvalwy cal Oerrahdy the Alliance of the Athenians and 
Thessalians C.1. A. 4. 2. 59 b. 

d. Vocatives (1283), and nominatives used in exclamation (1288). 

e. Exclamations without a verb: defpo hither! 

N.— Examples of such incomplete sentences in English are oh, assuredly, 
no wonder, right about face, away, fire! 
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905. ‘True impersonal verbs (932) have a grammatical subject in the personal 
ending ; but the real subject is properly an idea more or less vague that is present 
to the mind of the speaker, Similar in nature are infinitives used in commands 
(2013). 


SYNTAX OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 
906. The most simple form of sentence is the finite verb: éo-ré 
he-is, Xéyo-pev we-say, ere-cFe you-follow. 
Here the subject is in the personal ending, the predicate in the verbal stem. 
No other single word than a verb can of itself form a complete sentence. 


907. The subject of a sentence is a substantive or one of its 
equivalents. 


908. Equivalents of the Substantive.—The function of the substantive 
may be assumed by a pronoun, adjective (in masculine and feminine more fre- 
quently with the article), numeral, participle, relative clause (02 éhnpeycay Tay 
modeulwy TavTa Hyyeddov those of the enemy who were captured made the same 
report X.A.1.7.18); by the article with an adverb (oi ré7re the men of that day), 
or with the genitive (ra rHs tUxns the incidents of fortune, fortune (1299)); by 
a prepositional phrase (oi audi rbv Dwxpadrn Socrates and his followers ; éwi péya 
a great part), a preposition with a numeral (€pvyov wep dxraxoclovs about eight 
hundred took to flight X. H.6.5. 10); by an infinitive with or without the article 
(1984, 2025); and by any word or phrase viewed merely as a thing (rd vmets 
bray Aéyw, Thy Tod héyw when I say You, I mean the State D. 18.88). Cp. 
1153g. (Furthermore, by a clause in a complex sentence, 2189. 1.) 


909. The predicate of a sentence is always a verb. The verb 
may either stand alone, as in IlepuxAns dandAOe Pericles departed; or 
it may have certain modifiers, called complements to the predicate 
(nouns, participles, adverbs), as TepuxAs drpAGe pros first (dpyfo- 
pevos in anger; rote then). Cp. 924. 

910. Predicate Nouns. — Nouns (substantival or adjectival) are 

often used as complements to the predicate. Thus, 
_ a. A predicate substantive is a substantive forming part of the 
predicate and asserting something of its substantive: HepixAjs npeOn 
otpatnyds Pericles was elected general, ethecbe éxeivov rpecBevriv you 
elected him envoy L. 13. 10. 

b. A predicate adjective is an adjective forming part of the predicate 
and asserting something of its substantive: 6 dyjp Sikatds éore the man 
ts just, évouicav Iepixréa eitvxn they thought Pericles fortunate. 

911. A predicate substantive or adjective may often be distinguished from 
an attributive (912) in that the former implies some form of efvac be. Thus, 


mpeo Beur hy and edrvx# in 910. After verbs signifying to name or call, eivac 
is sometimes expressed (1615). ' 


_ 912. Attributive Adjective. — An attributive adjective is an adjec- 
tive simply added to a noun to describe it, and not forming any part 
of an assertion made about it: 6 Sikatos avnp the just-man. 
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913. All adjectives that are not attributive are predicate. So mpdro agt- 
kovto they were the first to arrive (1042 b), rovrw ofr\w xpaGuac I treat this man 
as a friend (= otros, 6 xp@puat, pidos éorl). 


914. Under adjectives are included participles: 6 ué\A\wy (attrib.) wéNewos 
the future war, ratra eimady (pred.) amyew saying this he went off, 6pa ce 
kptwrovra (pred.) I see you hiding. 


915. Predicate substantives, adjectives, and participles, in agreement either 
with subject or object, are more common in Greek than in English, and often 
call for special shifts in translation: peredpous éfexdurcay Tas adudtas they lifted 
the wagons and carried them out X. A.1.5.8. Cp. 1579. 


916. Appositive.— An appositive is a noun added to another noun 
or to a pronoun to describe or define it: MuAriddys 6 otparnyos Mil- 
tiades, the general, tpets ot iepets you, the priests, rodro, 6 od etmes, det 
mapertt, XoAH this, which you mentioned, is always present, (I mean) 
leisure P. Th. 172d. 


917. Copula.— An indeterminate verb that serves simply to couple 
a predicate substantive or adjective to the subject is called a copula: 
Bevopdv jv “AOnvaios Xenophon was an Athenian. aa 

a. The most common copulative verbs are eivac be and ylyvecbar become. 
Many other verbs serve as copulas: xa@lcracbar become, wepixévar, brdpyev, wédevv 
(poetical) be, doxe?tv seem, palverbac appear, kadetobar, dvoudserbar, adxovery, KNUEvv 
(poetical) be called, ruyxdverv, xupetv (poet. ) happen, turn out, aipetcdar be chosen, 
voulverbar be regarded, kptvecbar be judged, and the like, 


918. a. The copula is strictly the predicate or is a part of the predicate with 
its supplements. 

b. The above verbs may also be complete predicates: dor: beds there is a god. 

c. For the omission of the copula, see 944. 

d. A predicate substantive or adjective stands in the same case as the subject 
when coupled to it by a copulative verb (939). 

e. For efvac added to a copulative verb, see 1615. 


919. Object.— A verb may have an object on which its action is 
exerted. The object is a substantive (or its equivalent, 908) in an 
oblique case. An object may be direct (in the accusative) or indirect 
(in the genitive or dative) : Kipos duce €€ pvas (direct) 7@ dovrAw (in- 
direct) Oyrus will give six minae to the slave, &\aBov ths Cévns (indirect) 
rov “Opdvrav (direct) they took hold of Orontas by the girdle X. A.1. 
6. 10. 


920. Transitive and Intransitive Verbs. — Verbs capable of taking 
a direct object are called transitive because their action passes over 
to an object. Other verbs are called intransitive. 

a. But many intransitive verbs, as in English, are used transitively (1558, 
1559), and verbs usually transitive often take an indirect object (1341 ff., 1460 ff., 
1471 ff.). 
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KINDS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


921. Simple sentences have six forms: Statements; Assump- 
tions, Commands, Wishes; Questions; and Exclamations. Of these, 
Assumptions, Commands, and Wishes express will. See 2153 


EXPANSION OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


922. The subject and the predicate may be expanded by amplifi- 
cation or qualification : 


923. Expansion of the Subject. —The subject may be expanded: A. By 
amplification: Bevlas cal Ilactwv dwémhevoav Xenias and Pasion sailed away. 
B. By qualification: 1. By an attributive adjective, 6 dya0ds avnp the yood man, 
an attributive substantive denoting occupation, condition, or age, avip otparnyéds 
a captain (986), an adjective pronoun or numeral: nuérepos piros a friend of 
ours, 50o matées two children. 2. By the genitive of a noun or substantive pro- 
noun (adnominal or attributive genitive): orédavos xpicod a crown of gold, 6 
maTinp nuav our father. 38. By a prepositional phrase: 666s kara Tod ynddgpou 
away down the hill. 4. By an adverb: of viv dvOpwra the men of the present 
day. 5. By an appositive (916). A substantive in any case may be qualitied 
like the subject. 


924. Expansion of the Predicate. — The predicate may be expanded: A. By 
amplification « ot \oxayol dmF#NOov kal érolovy ovrw the captains departed and did 
so. B. By qualification: 1. By the oblique case of a noun, a substantive pro- 
noun, ora numeral. This is called the object (919, 920). Thus: 696 ror dvdpa 
I see the man, pwvis dxotw I hear a voice, eirero 7S hyeudc he followed the 
guide, ayard Huds he loves us, éviknoe tiv udxnv he won the battle (cognate 
accusative, 1567), €5wxa déka I gave ten. The oblique case may be followed by 
an adnominal genitive or a dative: 6p mod)ods Trav modtroy I see many of the 
citizens. 2. By a preposition with its appropriate case: #\ov éml tas oKnvas 
they went to their tents. 3. By an infinitive: é0é\er daedOety he wishes to depart. 
4. By a participle: dptouar Néywv I will begin my speech. 5. By an adverb or 
adverbial expression: e torw let him know weil, rs vuxrds AOE he came during 
the night, arjdOe rpitatos he departed on the third day (1042). On complements 
to the predicate, see 909. 


AGREEMENT: THE CONCORDS 


925. There are three concords in simple sentences : 

1. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person 
(949). 

2. A word in apposition with another word agrees with it in case 
(976). a 

3. An adjective agrees with its substantive in gender, number, and 
case (1020). 

(For the concord of relative pronouns, see 2501.) 
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926. Apparent violation of the concords is to be explained either by 

a. Construction according to sense, where the agreement is with the 
real gender or number (e.g. 949 a, 950-953, 958, 996, 997, 1013, 1044, 
1050, 1055 a, 1058 b) ; or by 

b. Attraction, when a word does not have its natural construction 
because of the influence of some other word or words in its clause 
(e.g. 1060 ff., 1239, 1978, 2465, 2502, 2522 ff.). This principle 
extends to moods and tenses (2183 ff.). 


THE SUBJECT 


927. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative: Kdpos éRda 
Cyrus called out. 


928. The subject nominative may be replaced 

a. By a prepositional phrase in the accusative: évOvpetce ka’ éxdorous Te kal 
Evuravtes consider individually and all together T. 7. 64. 

b. By a genitive of the divided whole (1318): IHedAnvets 68 xara Ocomidas yevd- 
uevor EudxXovtd Te Kal év xwpa Extrroy éxatépwr the Pellenians who were opposed 
to the Thespians kept up the contest and several on both sides fell on the spot 
X. H. 4, 2. 20. 


OMISSION OF THE SUBJECT 


929. An unemphatic pronoun of the first or second person is 
generally omitted: A€ye tov vopoyv read the law (spoken to the clerk 
of the court) D. 21. 8. 


930. An emphatic pronoun is generally expressed, as in contrasts: od pév 
ketvov éxdéxou, éya 6 d&reyu do thou wait for him, but I will depart S. Ph. 123. 
But often in poetry and sometimes in prose the pronoun is expressed when no 
contrast is intended. The first of two contrasted pronouns is sometimes omitted : 
adda, ef Bove, uév’ éxl T@ oTparetuaTi, eya 5 €béXw wopeterOar but, if you prefer, 
remain with your division, Iam willing to go X. A. 8.4.41. Cp. 1190, 1191. 


931. The nominative subject of the third person may be omitted 


a. When it is expressed or implied in the context: 6 ods rarnp poBetrar un Ta 
Zoxara rd0y your father is afraid lest he suffer death X. C. 3.1. 22. 

b. When the subject is indefinite, especially when it is the same person or 
thing as the omitted subject of a preceding infinitive (937 a) : 7 Tod olecOau eidévac 
(duabla), a ovk otdev the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not 
know P. A.29b. Often in legal language: 6 véuos, Os Kedever Ta EavTod etetvar 
Siabécbar brws av e0édy the law, which enjoins that a man has the right to dis- 
pose of his property as he wishes Is. 2. 18. 

c. When a particular person is meant, who is easily understood from the 
situation : rods véuous dvayvwcerar he (the clerk) will read the laws Aes. 3. 15. 

a. When it is a general idea of person, and usually in the third person plural 
of verbs of saying and thinking. ws déyoucw as they say D. 5.18. So pact they 
say, olovrat people think ; cp. atunt, ferunt, tradunt. 
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e. Indescriptions of locality: #v 5¢ kpnuvades for it (the place) was steep T. 7. 84. 
f. In impersonal verbs (932, 954). 


932. Impersonal Verbs (905).— The subject of a true impersonal 
verb is a vague notion that cannot be supplied from the context: 
owe Fy it was late, cadds exe it is well, 7dn hv audi ayopav wAnOovoay 
it was already about the time when the market-place ts full X. A. 1.8.1, 
abré ob mpovxwpe it (the course of events) did not go well with him T.1.109. 


933. An impersonal verb the subject of which may be derived from 
the context is called quasi-impersonal. 


a. When the indefinite i¢ anticipates an infinitive or subordinate proposition 
which forms the logical subject (1985). So with doxe? it seems, cvpBatver it hap- 
pens, tkeore it is permitted, mpéwer, mpoonke tt is fitting, paiverar tt appears, 
éyévero it happened, eioyer ue venit me in mentem, dndot it is evident, etc. Thus, 
ids mpoorhKer mpobuporépous elvar it behooves you to be more zealous X. A. 8. 2. 15, 
eloper adTovs Brus dv olkade ddikwrvra it came into their thoughts how they should 
reach home 6.1.17. 

b. So also with yp%, de? it is necessary ; as, det o éNOetv you ought to go (lit. to 
go binds you). The impersonal construction with -réov is equivalent to de? (2152 a): 
BonOnréov éort rots rpayuaciy vuty you must rescue the interests at stake D. 1.17. 


934. In some so-called impersonal verbs the person is left unexpressed be- — 
cause the actor is understood or implied in the action. So 

a. In expressions of natural phenomena originally viewed as produced by a 
divine agent: Bpovrd tonat, ver pluit, velper ningit, xeudfer it is stormy, eceie 
it shook, there was an earthquake. 'The agent (Zevs, 6 debs) is often (in Hom. 
always) expressed, as Zeds dorpamre. LIuppiter fulget. 

b. When the agent is known from the action, which is viewed as alone of 
importance : cadmige the trumpet sounds (7.e. 6cadmuyxrihs cadrifer the trumpeter 
sounds the trumpet), éxnpyée proclamation was made (scil. 6 kApvé), onuaiver the 
signal is given (scil. 6 kfpvé or 6 cadmvyKT7s). 


935. In impersonal passives the subject is merely indicated in the verbal 
ending: éyerai te kal ypdderar speeches (Abyor) and writings (ypduuara) are 
composed P. Phae. 261b. This construction is relatively rare, but commonest 
in the perfect and pluperfect: ov« dddAws adrots memdvyntrac their labour has not 


been lost P. Phae. 232 a, érel atro?s rapecxebacto when their preparations were 
completed X. H. 1. 3. 20. 


936. Subject of the Infinitive. — The subject of the infinitive is in 
the accusative: éxéXevov airovs ropeverOar they ordered that they should 
proceed X. A. 4.2.1. 


a. See 1975. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973. 


937. Omission of the Subject of the Infinitive. —The subject of the in- 
finitive is usually not expressed when it is the same as the subject or object 
(direct or indirect) of the principal verb: 2 é6é\ev he said he was willing 
X. A. 4.1.27 (contrast dixit se velle), rdvres alrodvra: rods Oeods Ta padda dzo- 
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Tpémety everybody prays the gods to avert evil X.S. 4. 47, 56s pou rpets Hucpas dpEac 
avrov grant me the control of him for three days X.C.1.3.11. Cp. 1060, 1973. 

a. An indefinite subject of the infinitive (rid, dvOpdrous) is usually omitted. 
Cp. 931 b, 1980. 


CASE OF THE SUBJECT: THE NOMINATIVE 


938. The nominative is the case of the subject; the oblique cases, 
with the exception of the adnominal genitive (1290 ff.) and adnominal 
dative (1502), are complements of the predicate. 


939. The nominative is the case of the subject of a finite verb and 
of a predicate noun in agreement with the subject. TIpdéevos zaphv 
Proxenus was present X. A. 1. 2.3, KXeapyos puyas jv Clearchus was 
an exile 1.1. 9. 


a. On the nominative subject of the infinitive, see 1973 ; in exclamations, 1288. 


940. Independent Nominative. —The nominative may be used independ- 
ently in citing the names of persons and things: mpocelAnde thy T&Sv movnpdv 
kowwny éemwvuulav cvkoddyTns he received the common appellation of the vile, i.e. 
‘informer’ Aes. 2.99, 7d 5 tpuets brav Méyw, Aéyw Thy rod when I say You, I 
mean the State D.18.88. Cp. 908. (The accus. is also possible.) So in lists 
(cp. 904c): rl@nuc dv0 ronrixfs clin: Oela uev kal dvOpwrlyn ITassume two kinds of 
poetry: the divine and the human P. Soph. 266 d. 


941. Asentence may begin with the nominative as the subject of the thought 
in place of an oblique case: of 5é didou, dv Tis éxlarynrat abrots xphobat, TL Pjooper 
avrovs eivac; but as for friends, if one knows how to treat them, what shall we call 
them ? X. O. 1. 14 (for rods 6é Pidous . . . Th Pjooper eivar). 

a. On the nominative in suspense see under Anacoluthon (Index). 


942. In referring to himself in letters a man may use his own name in the 
nominative, either in apposition to the first person contained in the verb (976), or 
as subject of a verb in the third person: Oemorokdjs hxw rapa oé I, Themistocles, 
have come to you T. 1.137, ’Apraképéns voulfe. Artaxerxes thinks X. H. 6.1.31. 

a. A speaker referring to himself in the third person usually soon reverts 
to the first person (D. 18. 79). 

943. When there is no danger of obscurity, the subject may shift without 
warning: play ev vaty AauBdvovoewy, ras 8 d&ddas obk eduviOnoav, GAN amodevyoucuy 
they captured one ship; the rest they were wnable to capture; but they (the 
ships) escaped T. 7.25, 7&v véuwv abr&v axovere Th kedevovor kal Tl mapaBeBHKaccy 
hear what the laws themselves command and what transgressions they (my oppo- 
nents) have committed D. 59. 115. 


THE PREDICATE 
Omission of the Verb 


944. Ellipsis of the Copula.— The copulative verb efva is often 
omitted, especially the forms éoré and «ii. This occurs chiefly 
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a. In general or proverbial statements: xowy 7 TUXn Kal 7d wéddov abpaTov 
chance is common to all and the future cannot be scanned I. 1.29; b. in expres- 
sions of necessity, duty, etc.: dvdyxn puddrrecbar it is necessary to be on our 
guard D.9.6. So with &pa, carpés, elxds, xpedv, déov, verbals in -réov (2152), as 
Oeparevtéov Tovs Oeovs we must serve the gods X. M. 2. 1. 28; c. with various 
adjectives: dos, Suvarés, mpd0vuos, Sikaos, ofos, ppoddos, Erouwos; thus, 7 pux7 
SovAevev érolun the soul is ready to be a servant P. Phae. 252 a, ev ris émepwrgn 
mérepov Kpetrrov if anybody should ask whether it is better X.M.1. 1.9. 


945. Other forms of efva: are less commonly omitted: kocvwvety &roiuos (scil. 
elul), oluar d¢ kal Adxnra Tovde (scil. Eroipoy elvar) I am ready to assist you and 
I think that Laches here is also ready P, Lach. 180 a, od od Noyoypados (scil. ef) ; 
are you not a speech-writer? D. 19. 250, wé év wécw (scil. Hv) the night was half 
gone Aes. 8. 71, droma héyers kal ovdayas mpds cod (scil. bvTa) you are talking 
absurdly and not at all like yourself X.M. 2. 3. 15, rots Oeots peylarn xdpis 
(scil. Zorw) to the gods let our heartiest thanks be given X.C. 7.5.72. Cp. 1041. 


946. In lively discourse the form of a verb signifying to do, speak, come, go, 
etc., may be omitted for brevity. The ellipsis is often unconscious and it is 
frequently uncertain what is to be supplied to complete the thought. Thus, ré 
&\Xo (scil. érolnoav) 7) éreBotdevoav; what else did they do except plot against us ? 
T. 8.39, oddév dAdo (scil. rodv) } rod Thy abrod amorelrwy doing nothing else ex- 
cept leaving his native city 2.16, iva rl (scil. yévnrac) ; to what purpose ? D. 19. 257, 
mepl pev TovTov Kara oxodny (scil. étw) about this by and by 24.187, uy pol ye 
pbOous (scil. NéEnre) none of your legends for me! Ar. Vesp. 1179, adN (oxéPacbe) 
érepov but consider another point L. 18.79, & pire Patdpe, mot di (scil. ef) Kab 
mébev (scil. Axes); my dear Phaedrus whither, I beg of you, are you going and 
whence do you come ? P. Phae, 227 a, ovx és képaxas (scil. éppjoes) ; will you not be 
off to the crows ? Ar. Nub. 871, pds ce (scil. ixeredw) yovdtwv I entreat thee by 
thy knees EK. Med. 324. Cp. 1599. 


947. Kaltaira and that too takes up a preceding expression: dypiwrépous 
atrovs amépnve ... kal rar els avrév he made them more savage and that too 
towards himself P. G. 516¢; often with concessive participles (2088): Mévwvra 
5 ovk é&jrer, kal ratra map ’Apialov dv rod Mévwvos Eévov he did not ask for Menon 
and that too although he came from Ariaeus, Menon’s gvest-friend X. A. 2.4. 15. 
Cp. 1246, 2083. 


948. A verb that may easily be supplied from the context is often omitted. 
Thus, éay wddw, mavooua (scil. rowdv) 8 ye dkwyv rod if I learn better, I shall 
leave off doing what Ido unintentionally P. A. 26a, duedjoads Svmep of wodXol (scil. 
éripedodvrat) not caring for what most men care for 36), éav ad&is fnrhoere Tara, 
ourws (scil. €xovra) evphoere if you inquire about this later, you will find that it 
is so 24b. See under Brachylogy (Index). 


CONCORD OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


949. A finite verb agrees with its subject in number and person. 


Thus, rodro 76 Wijgioua eyévero this bill was passed I. 18. 56, 8 é50ux’ ey ph 
7406? ivets which I fear lest you may suffer D. 9.65, Av 5° dwoyndlawvrat of dAdo, 
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dryev dravres roturarw but if the rest vote against (following), we shall all 
return back again X. A. 1.4.15, rd févw TwdE Hlr\w écrdv éud these two strangers 
are friends of mine P. G. 487 a. 

a. The verbal predicate, when a copulative verb (917), may be attracted 
to the number of a predicate noun, which often stands between subject and 
verb: 7d xwplov Toitiro, érep mpbrepoy "Hvvéa d50i éxadodvro this place which was 
Sormerly called Nine Ways T. 4.102, d&rav 7d wéoov TS Tex Sv Foav ordb.0r Tpers 
the entire space between the walls was three stades X. A.1. 4.4. So with the 
participles of such copulative verbs: thy dovhy dudkere ws dyaddy bv (for odcar) 
you chase after pleasure as if it were a good P. Pr. 354 ¢. 


WITH ONE SUBJECT 
Subject in the Singular, Verb in the Plural 


950. With singular collective substantives (996) denoting persons 
and with like words implying a plural, the verb may stand in the 
plural. 

Thus, 7d orparémredov év alrla éxovres Tov Ay avexdpouy the army returned 
holding Agis at fault T. 5.60, rocaira axovcaca 4 rds Aynaldaov elNovTo Bache, 
the city, after hearing such arguments, chose Agesilaus king X.H.3.3.4. So 
With Bovdy senate, uépos part, rHG0s multitude, duos people, &xdos throng. 

951. So with &kacros: r&y éavtod Exacros kal maldwy kal xpnudtwy dpxovet 
every man is master of his own children and property X. R. L. 6. 1. 


952. If éxaoros, éxdrepos, &\Xos are added in apposition to a plural subject, 
the verb generally remains plural: éy# re kal od paxpdy Abyov Exdrepos drerelvaper 
both you and I have carried on a long controversy P. Pr. 861a. If the verb 
follows the apposition, it may be singular: obro. pév dddos GAda A€ver these say, 
some one thing, some another X. A.2.1.15. Cp. 982. 

953. A subject in the singular, followed by a clause containing the prepo- 
sition werd with, rarely takes a plural verb: ’ANkiBiddns wera Mavridéou trrwy 
eirophoavtes amédpacav Alcibiades and Mantitheus escaped because they were 
well provided with horses X. H. 1.1. 10. 


Subject in the Dual, Verb in the Plural 
954. The first person dual agrees in form with the first person plural (462). 


955. A dual subject may take a plural verb: Hevofavre mpocérpexov 
S¥o0 veavioxw two youths ran up to Xenophon X.A.4.3.10. In the 
orators the dual verb is almost always used. 

956. The dual and plural verb may alternate: alpeou eldérny re kal dierpa- 
tavro the two souls have made their choice and put it into effect P. Phae. 
256 c. 

957. The neuter dual may be followed by the dual, the plural, or the singular 
verb (A 104, 200, M 466). 
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Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Singular 


958. A neuter plural subject is regarded as a collective (996), and 
has its verb in the singular: xara jv ta ohayia the sacrifices were 
propitious X. A. 4.3. 19. 

N. — The neuter plural seems to have been originally in part identical in 
form with the feminine singular in a, and to have had a collective meaning. 


959. A plural verb may be used when stress is laid on the fact 
that the neuter plural subject is composed of persons or of several 
parts: ra rédn tov Aaxedarpoviwy abtov eLéreppay the Lacedaemonian 
magistrates despatched him 'T. 4.88, pavepa joav Kat trrwv Kat avOporwv 
ixvy wodAd many traces both of horses and of men were plain X.A.1.7. 5 Wf 

a. With the above exception Attic regularly uses the singular verb. Homer 
uses the singular three times as often as the plural, and the plural less frequently 
with neuter adjectives and pronouns than with substantives. In some cases 
(B 135) the metre decides the choice. 

960. Following the construction of doxe? ratra, we find ddéav ratdra when it 
had been thus decided X. A.4.1.18, and also dééavra ratra X. H.3.2.19. See 
2078 a. 

961. Pindaric Construction. A masculine or feminine plural subject occa- 
sionally is used with orc, Rv, ylyverar, AS: €o7e Kal év Tats dANats wbAEoLY dpxovrés 
te kal Offuos there are in the other cities too rulers and populace P.R.462e. The 
verb usually precedes, and the subject is still undetermined ; hence the plural 
is added as an afterthought. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘ far behind his worth | Comes all 
the praises.’’?) In Greek poetry this construction is rarely used with other verbs. 
On éoruy ot, see 2513. 

a. #v was originally plural (464 e. D), and seems to survive in that use. 


Subject in the Plural, Verb in the Dual 


962. A plural subject may take a dual verb when the subject is a 
pair or two pairs: at iro dpaperny the span of mares ran W 392. 

a. This is common when dvo, dupw, duPdrepx are used with a plural subject: 
dvo dvdpes mporedOdvTe “Aywde SieheyéOny wh Tovety udxnv two men coming to Agis 
urged him not to fight T. 5.59. But even with these words the plural is pre- 
ferred. The neuter plural with vo rarely takes the dual verb (P. Tim, 56 e). 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


963. (I) When the subjects are different individuals or things and 
stand in the third person 


964. With two subjects in the singular, the verb may be dual or plural: 
Kpirias cal AdkiBiddns edurdcOny éxelvy xpwudvw cuppdxyw Tov érOimdy kparety 
Critias and Alcibiades were able to keep control of their appetites by the help 
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of his example X. M. 1.2.24, Evpuuédwy cal DopoxdFs dgixduevor és Képxtpay éorpd- 
Tevoay on their arrival in Corcyra Ewrymedon and Sophocles proceeded to make 
an attack T. 4. 46. 

965. In Homer the verb may intervene between the subjects (Alemanic 
Construction): eis ’Axépovra IupipdeyeOwv te péovow Kadxirés re Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus flow into Acheron x 513. 


966. The verb may agree with the nearest or most important of two or more 
subjects. The verb may be placed 

a. Before both subjects: je uév 6 Oepoaydpas Kal 6 Eétxeoros els AéoBov kal 
@xouv éxe? Thersagoras and Execestus came to Lesbos and settled there 1). 23. 143. 

b. After the first subject: 5 re Ilo\éuapyos ne cal “Adeluavros kat Nixhparos 
kal dddXoe Tivés Polemarchus came and Adimantus and Niceratus and certain 
others P. R.3827b, Padivos @xeTo kal ol ody a’rG Phalinus and his companions 
departed X. A. 2. 2. 1. 

c. After both subjects: 7d BovNevryjpiov kal 6 Shwos mapopara the senate and 
the people are disregarded Aes. 3.250. (Cp. Shakesp. ‘‘my mistress and her 
sister stays.’’) 

967. (II) With several subjects referring to different persons the 
verb is in the plural; in the jirst person, if one of the subjects is first 
person; in the second person, if the subjects are second and third 
person: dpeis de kai eyw rade A€yopev but you and I say this P. L. 661), 
Hues Kal ofde ovK GAAnV ay Twa Svvaipefa.wdyv ade we and these men 
could not sing any other song 666d, od od povos ov0€ of col Pidou rpSTou 
taitny dofav éxyere not you alone nor your friends are the first who have 
held this opinion 888 b. 

968. But the verb may be singular if it refers to the nearer or more important 
or more emphatic subject: mdpecys kal éyw kal obros Ppivickos kai Hoduxparys Tam 
present and so are Phryniscus here and Polycrates X, A. 7. 2.29. 

969. The verb may agree in person with the nearer or more important sub- 
ject: a re yap ENAnv el kal qyets for you are a Greek and so are we X. A. 2.1. 16. 

970. With subjects connected by the disjunctives 7 or, 7—7 either —or, 
ovre—ovre neither—nor, the verb agrees in number with the nearer subject 
when each subject is taken by itself: otre od ovr dv AdXos ovdels SUvarT’ dvrevretv 
neither you nor anybody else could reply X. M. 4. 4. 7. 

971. When the subjects are taken together, the plural occurs: @ Anuoddv 7 
Onpurmldns €xover TSv éudv what Demophon or Therippides have of my property 
D. 27.12. This is unusual. 

972. When % than unites two subjects, if the verb follows 7, it agrees with 
the second subject: réxn del BéAriov 7 huets Hudy atrGy émripedovucda fortune 
always takes better care of us than we do of ourselves D. 4. 12. 


CONCORD OF PREDICATE SUBSTANTIVES 


973. A predicate substantive agrees with its subject in case: 
MaAriddys fv otparnyos Miltiades was a general. 
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974. A predicate substantive may agree in gender and number 
with its subject; but this is often impossible: rvyyn 7a Ovytav mpaypara 
the affairs of mortals are chance Trag. frag. p. 782, wavr’ qv “AdeEavdpos 
Alexander was everything ID). 23. 120. 


975. A predicate substantive or adjective agrees with the subject of the 
governing verb when the subject of the infinitive is omitted because it is the 
same as that of the governing verb (937): ovx cuoroyjow dkdAnros Kev I shall 
not admit that Ihave come uninvited P. S. 174d, etrrep aéodpev édevOepor eivar if 
indeed we claim to be free X.C. 8.1. 4. 


On the agreement of demonstrative and relative pronouns with a 
predicate substantive, see 1239, 2502 e. 


APPOSITION 


976. Concord. — An appositive (916) agrees in case with the word 
it describes: KoAakt, deve Onpiw kat peyiotn BAaBy to a flatterer, a ter- 
rible beast and a very great source of injury P. Phae. 240 b. An 
appositive also agrees in case with the pronoun contained in a verb: 
TarOiBros, yxw, Aavatdwv tanperns I, Talthybius, have come, the servant 
of the Danaids E. Hee. 505. Cp. 942. 


977. An appositive to a possessive pronoun stands in the genitive, in 
agreement with the personal pronoun implied in the possessive: rdv éyuoy 
(= éuo8) ro radairdpov Blov the life of me, wretched one Ar. Plut. 38, ra vué- 
Tep (= var) atrav Komeicbe you will regain your own D.4.7. Cp. 1200.2.b, 
1202. 2. b. 


978. An appositive in the genitive may follow an adjective equivaient to a 
genitive: “A@yvatos (=’A@nvav) dv, wbdews THs peylorns being an Athenian, a 
citizen of the greatest city P. A. 29d. 


979. Agreement in nwmber between the appositive and its noun is unneces- 
sary and often impossible: O7%Ba:, wédus doruyelrwv Thebes, a neighbouring city 
Aes. 3.133. So with 6dpa in poetry: yduos, xpiofs Agpodirns SGpa, marriage, 
gift of golden Aphrodite Theognis 1293, 


980. An appositive to two substantives is dual or plural: @dppos kal Pos, 


&dppove EvuBovhw daring and fear, two unintelligent counsellors P. Tim. 69d, vmvos 
mévos Te, KUpior cuvwudrar sleep and toil, supreme conspirators A. Kum. 127. 


981. Partitive Apposition (cyjua af drAov Kat pépos, construction of 
the whole and part). The parts are represented by the appositives, 
which stand in the same case as the whole, which is placed first to 
show the subject or object of the sentence: r& 630,  pev es paxdpwv 
vigous, 7 5 cis tdptapov two roads, the one to the Islands of the Blest, 
the other to Tartarus P. G.524 a (distributive apposition). The apposi- 
tives are generally in the nominative (6 peév, 9 d€; of per, of 8é), rarely 
in the accusative. 
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a. The whole may stand in the singular: Aéyerar Pixh f wedv vodv exew, F 
dé dvoav; with regard to the soul, is one said to have intelligence, the other folly? 
Peeh: 3p 


982. To the word denoting the whole the appositive may be a 
collective singular (adjunctive apposition): otro. pev dAXos GAAa A€yer 
these say, some one thing, some another X. A. 2.1.15 (ep. jpdrwv 8 dddos 
dAXo P. Charm. 153 ¢), ot orparnyot Bpayéws éxacros drehoynoato each 
of the generals defended himself briefly X.H.1.7.5. Cp. 952. 


983. ‘The apposition may be limited to one or more parts: Ie\orovyjovos kal 
of E¥uuaxo. Ta Svo wépyn two-thirds of the Peloponnesians and the allies T. 2.47. 
Often with participles: (ol ’A@nvator) dveuvicOnoay kal To0de Tod erous, PdoKorres 
oi mperBirepo maédat Gdecar the Athenians bethought themselves of this verse too, 
the old men saying that it had been uttered long before T. 2. 54. 


984. In partitive apposition emphasis is laid on the whole, which is stated 
at once as the subject or object of the sentence. In the genitive of the divided 
whole (1306) emphasis is laid on the parts ; thus, rv rédewy ai pev Tupavvodvrat, ai 
6é Snuokparovvra, ai dé dpistoxparovyrar of states some are despotic, others demo- 
cratic, others aristocratic P. R. 388d. 


985. Construction of the Whole and Part in Poetry.—In Homer and 
later poets a verb may take two objects, one denoting the person, the other the 
part especially affected by the action: rov 5° dope ARE adyéva him he smote 
in the neck with his sword A 240, 4 ce mbdas viper she will wash thy feet 7 356. 
But the accusative of the part, often explained as an appositive, was an external 
object (1554 b) that became an accusative of respect (1601 a). In ’Axavotou dé uéya 
abévos €uBaNn éExdotw xapdly and she set mighty strength in the heart of each of the 
Achaeans A11, éxdoryw is a partitive appositive, capdly is local dative and gram- 
matically independent of ’Axatoto.v. The construction is very rare in prose: 
tots vido. avT&v dpern mapayevouevyn Tals Puxals if virtue is imparted in the souls 
of their sons P. Lach, 190 b. 


986. Attributive Apposition.— A substantive may be used as an 
attributive to another substantive. This is common with substan- 
tives denoting occupation, condition, or age (usually with dvjp, avOpw- 
mos, yuvn): avnp pytwp a public speaker, avnp tkpavvos a despot, rpec Bora 
dvOpwrot old men, ypats yuvy an old woman. So also weAtacrai Opaxes 
Thracian targeteers X. A.1. 2.9, dAcOpos Maxedwy a scoundrel of a Mace- 
donian D. 9.31, "EAAnv (for ‘EAAnvikds), aS ot “EAAnves reAtaotai the 
Greek targeteers X. A. 6.5. 26. 

a. In standard prose “E)\nv is used as an adjective only of persons (in poetry 
also of things). 

b. The addition of dvjp often implies respect: dvdpes orpariGra: fellow sol- 
diers X. A. 1. 8.3, & dvdpes Sixacral jurymen, gentlemen of the jury D. 27. 1. 
(Cp. foemen.) The addition of dv#pwros often implies contempt: dvOpwros yéns 


a juggling fellow Aes. 2. 153. 
c. Many of the substantives thus qualified by an attributive substantive were 


originally participles, as yépwv dvjp an old man P. Lys, 223 b. 
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987. Descriptive Apposition. — Here the appositive describes some- 
thing definite that has just been mentioned: # qerépa modus, 7 KoLvy 
katabvy} Tov EAjvev our city, the common refuge of the Greeks Aes. 
3. 184. 


988. Explanatory Apposition.— Here the appositive explains a 
general or vague statement: rovrov Tipdpa, év rputave(w oityoews TL 
propose this as the penalty, maintenance in the Prytaneum P. A. 37a, 
peylorou Kako dradAuyy, movypias deliverance from the greatest of evils, 
vice P.G.478d. So in geographical statements: Kumpoy tkave.. . €s 
Hddov she came to Cyprus, to Paphos 6 362; cp. és Awpras, Bowoy to the 
territory of the Dorians in which Boeum lies 'T. 1.107. 


989. In Homer the substantival article at the beginning of a sentence may 
be followed by an appositive noun at or near the end: 7 6 déxouo’ dua roto yur 
klev but she, the woman, went unwillingly with them A 348. 


990. rodro, airs Totro, aid, éxetvo often introduce emphatically a following 
substantive (or an equivalent, 908): éketvo Kepdalvey nyetrar, Thy jndovny this 
(namely) pleasure it regards as gain P.R.606b. Cp. 1248. 


991. Apposition to a Sentence.—A noun in the nominative or 
accusative may stand in apposition to the action expressed by a 
whole sentence or by some part of it. 


a. The appositive is nominative when a nominative precedes: éuéOvov* ikavh 
mpbpacis I was tipsy, a sufficient excuse Philemon (Com. frag. 2. 551). 

b. The appositive is accusative, and states a reason, result, intention, effect, 
or the like: piper dd mvpyou, duvypdv bdcOpoy will hurl thee from the battle- 
ment, a grievous death Q 735, ‘Edévny xrdvwyev, Mevédew ddmny mixpav 
let us slay Helen and thus cause a sore grief to Menelaus E. Or. 1105, evdacpo- 
volns, utcGov nolarwv Noywv blest be thou—a return for thy most welcome tidings 
E. El. 231. 

N.— The appositive accusative is often cognate (1563 f.): dpas Evpucbéa, 
dedrrov byw thow beholdest Eurystheus, an unexpected sight E. Heracl. 980. 


992. An effect or result may be denoted by an appositive in other cases: 


érpday mpordetabal wor Soke? utOwy eri TvGy we need, it seems, some further words 
to act as a spell P. L. 903 b. 


993. From the construction in 991b arose many adverbial accusatives 
(1606 ff.) such as xdpiv on account of, mpdpaciw in pretence, dwpedy gratis; as 
dbs tus b€ Tpdwy ért vnvot pépoito . . . xdpiv “Exropos whoever of the Trojans 
rushed at the ships as a favour to Hector ( for Hector’s sake) 0 744. 


994. Many neuter words are used in apposition to a sentence or 
clause, which they usually precede. Such are duddrepov, duddrepa 
both, 16 devdraroy the most dreadful thing, svoiv Bérepov or Garepa one 
or the other, 76 évavriov the contrary, 76 xeddotoy the chief point, 7d deyo- 
pevov as the saying is, oidéerepov neither thing, onpuetov dé sign, TeKpnpLov 
d€ evidence, rd TeAevraioy the last thing, rd THs Tapoyutas as the proverb 
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runs, avto tovto this very thing, tavts rodro this same thing. Thus, 
ToUs duorepa Tadta, Kal Evvous TH 7OAEL Kat TAOVTLovs those who are both 
loyal to the State and rich D.18.171, etrev dru det dvoiv Oarepov, 4 Kelvous 
€v OAvvOw pa) oixety 7} abrov év Maxedovia he said that one of two things 
was necessary — either that they should not live at Olynthus or he him- 
self in Macedon 9.11, ro 8& peyorov, toAeuov avr’ cipyyyns exovres and 
what is worst of all, having war instead of peace T. 2.65, ddN q, 7d 
Aeyouevov, Katorw éopTys yKouev; but have we come ‘after a feast’ as the 
saying is ? P. G.447 a, rotro aird rd Tod “Opypov in these very words of 
Homer P. A. 34d. 

995. Very common are introductory relative clauses forming a nominative 
predicate of the sentence that follows: 6 6€ rdytwy devorarov but what is most 
terrible of all L. 30.29, éorlis regularly omitted (944). Such relative clauses are 
followed by an independent sentence, a clause with 871, by é7e ydp, drav, bray yap, 
el. Similarly 76 8° écxarov ravtwyr, dre but what is worst of all P. Ph. 66d, etc. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF NUMBER 


996. Collective Singular.— A noun in the singular may denote a 
number of persons or things: 6 Mjdos the Medes 'T.1. 69, 76 “EAAnuixov 
the Greeks 1.1, 70 BapBapixov the barbarians T. 29, 9 AivOos the bricks 
3. 20, trmov exw eis xiAiav Ihave about a thousand horse X. C. 4.6. 2, 
pupia dois ten thousand heavy armed X.A.1.7.10. On the plural 
verb with collectives, see 950. Cp. 1024, 1044. 

a. So with the neuter participle: 76 waxduevoy almost = of payxdpevor the com- 
batants T. 4.96. 

b. The name of a nation with the article may denote one person as the 
representative (King, etc.) of aclass: 6 Maxedwv the Macedonian (Philip) D.7.6. 

997. The inhabitants of 4 place may be implied in the name of the place: 
AésBos aréorn Bouvhnbévres kal mpd Tot modéuou Lesbos revolted, having wished to 
do so even before the war T. 3. 2. 


998. Distributive Singular.— The singular of abstract nouns may 
be used distributively (rarely with concrete substantives) : dcou décatoe 
éyévovto év TO éavtov Biw all who proved themselves just in their lives 
P.A.41 a, didbopo tov tpdrov different ™ character T. 8.96. The dis- 
tributive plural (1004) is more common than the distributive singular : 
cp. veaviae tas 6Weas youths in appearance L. 10.29 with qdets rHv ony 
pleasing in appearance P.R. 452 b. 

999. Dual. — The dual is chiefly employed of two persons or things which, 
by nature or association, form a pair: ép#aduw the eyes (both eyes), xetpe the 
hands, irrw a span of horses. The addition of dudw Loth indicates that the two 
things belong together: do emphasizes the number. Both dudw and dvo were 
early used with the plural. The dual died out in the living speech of Attica by 
300 p.c. Aeolic has no dual, and Ionic lost it very early. In Hom. the dual is 
used freely, and often in conjunction with the plural. 
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1000. Plural. —The plural of proper names, of materials, and of 
abstracts is used to denotea class. (1) of proper names: @noées men 
like Theseus P.Th.169b. (2) of materials: here the plural denotes 
the parts, the different kinds of a thing, a mass, etc.: rofa bow Hat. 
3.78, mipoi, kpibai wheat, barley X. A. 4.5.26, otvor wines 4.4.9, Kpéa 
meat Ar. Ran. 553 (xpéas piece of meat), nro hot days T. 7. 87, 
fda timber T.7.25. (8) of abstracts: here the plural refers to the 
single kinds, cases, occasions, manifestations of the idea expressed 
by the abstract substantive; or is referred to several persons: 
dyvopootva misunderstandings X. A. 2.5.6, Odrrn degrees of heat 
X.M.1.4.13. Used in the plural, abstract nouns may become con- 
crete, as tapal funeral T. 2.34 (rapy sepulture), ebppoovvas good cheer 
X.C. 7. 2.28 (eippootvyn mirth), xaperes proofs of good will, presents 
D. 8.58, evvow cases of benevolence, presents D. 8. 25. 

a. Many concrete substantives are commonly used only in the plural: 
mira gate, dpa door, Ta OdNpmia the Olympic festival ; and in poetry douara 
house, kiwaxes ladder, Méxtpa bed; cp. 1006. 

b. The plural, especially in poetry, may correspond to the English indefinite 
singular: él vavol by ship. 

1001. In Homer the plural denotes the various forms in which a quality is 
manifested : textoovvac the arts of the carpenter ¢ 250. In poetry, often of feel- 
ings, emotions, etc.: wavia (attacks of) madness A. Pr. 879. 

1002. ovdéves (undéves) denotes classes of men, states, nations (D. 5.15). 


1003. The neuter plural is often used even in reference to a single 
idea or thought in order to represent it in its entirety or in its de- 
tails, as ra adynOn the truth. This is very common with neuter pro- 
nouns: €xepovouovv b€* radra yap yriorauynvy but I waved my arms, 
Jor I knew how to do this X. 8.2.19, da tayewv quickly P. A. 32d. 

a. Thucydides is fond of the neuter plural of verbal adjectives used im- 
personally : éWnpicavro modeunréa civar they voted that it was necessary to make 
war T.1.88, advvara Hv it was impossible 4.1. Cp. 1052. 

1004. Distributive Plural. — Abstract substantives are often used 
distributively in the plural: otyai trav vewrépwv rapa mpeoBurépors 
the silence of the younger men in the presence of their elders P. R. 425 a. 

1005. Names of towns and parts of the body are sometimes plural: 
"AGjvat Athens, O7Ba Thebes, oryOy and orépva breast (chiefly poetic). 
The name of the inhabitants is often used for the name of a city: 
Aerdot D. 5. 25. 


1006. Plural of Majesty (poetic). — The plural may be used to lend 
dignity : Opdvor throne S. Ant. 1041, oxfrrpa scepter A. Ag.1265, dépara 
dwelling «6; maduxd favourite in prose (only in the plural form). 

1007. Here belongs the allusive plural by which one person is 
alluded to in the plural number: Seororév Oavarouor by the death of 
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our lord A. Ch. 52, rabotca rpos trav pirrdrwv I (Clytaemnestra) hav- 
ing suffered at the hands of my dearest ones (Orestes) A. Eum. 100. 


1008. Plural of Modesty. — A speaker in referring to himself may 
use the first person plural as a modest form of statement. In 
prose, of an author: évvoa rol juty eyevero the reflection once occurred 
tome X.C.1.1.1. In tragedy, often with interchange of plural and 
singular: «i KwddoperGa pr pabetv a Bovhopa if I (Creusa) am pre- 
vented from learning what I wish E. lon 391, txerevouev dudi cay 
yeveidda . . . tpooritvwy I entreat thee, as I grasp thy beard E. H. F. 
1206. See 1009. 


1009. In tragedy, if a woman, speaking of herself, uses the plural 
verb (1008), an adjective or participle, in agreement with the subject, 
is feminine singular or masculine plural: Auov papripduerba, Spd0° 
ad Spav od BovAoua I call the sun to witness, that I am acting against 
my will E. H. F. 858, dpxodpev jets of zpoOvyckovres oeev it is enough 
that I (Alcestis) die in thy stead E. Ale. 383. 


1010. «iré, pépe, dye may be used as stereotyped formulas, without regard 
to the number of persons addressed : eiwé wor, w Dwkparés re kal wvuers of &ARor 
tell me, Socrates and the rest of you P. Eu. 283 b. 


1011. One person may be addressed as the representative of two or more who 
are present, or of his family: “Avtivo’, ov mws fori... ped’ twtr Salryvoba 
Antinous, it is in no wise possible to feast with you B 310, & rékvov,  mdpecror; 
my children, are ye here? S.O.C.1102. So in dramatic poetry, the coryphaeus 
may be regarded as the representative of the whole chorus, as w £évo, uA 
uw dvépy rhs elut strangers (addressed to the whole chorus) do not ask (the sin- 


gular of the coryphaeus) me who Iam S. 0. C. 207. 

1012. Greek writers often shift from a particular to a general statement and 
vice versa, thus permitting a free transition from singular to plural, and from 
plural to singular: oddé rére cvyxalpe: 6 TUpavvos: évdeectépas yap oo TameLvo- 
répois avrots olovrar xpjcba not even then does the despot rejoice with the rest ; for 


the more they are in want, the more submissive he thinks to find them X. Hi. 5. 4. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF GENDER 


1013. Construction according to the Sense (926 a).—The real, not the 
grammatical, gender often determines the agreement: w ¢ldrar’, o mepiwod 
riundels réxvov O dearest, O greatly honoured child KH. Tro. 735 (this use of the 
attributive adjective is poetical), 7a werpdxia mpos GdA7j ous Siareyopevor the youths 
conversing with one another P. Lach.180e, radr’ ever  dvadhs avrn Kepady, 
ekeAndvOds this shameless fellow spoke thus when he came out D. 21.117. 


1014. So in periphrases : is Tyreudxoro és rarépa lidv mighty Telemachus, 
gazing at his father 1 476, 7d d€ r&y mpecBuTépwyv nuav... xalpovres TH exelywy 
nadia we the elders delighting in their sport P. L. 657 d. 

1015. The masculine is used for person in general: ovx dvéterar rlkrovras 
&ddous, obk Exovo’ abth Téxva unfruitful herself, she will not endure that others 
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bear children E. And. 712, érérepos av 7 Bedriwy, el 6 dvnp &t& 4 yuvn which 
ever of the two is superior, whether the man or the woman X.0.7.27. So of 
yovets parents, of matdes children. See 1055. 


See also 1009, 1050. 


PECULIARITIES IN THE USE OF PERSON 
1016. ris or ras may be used in the drama with the second per- 


son of the imperative: irw tis, eiodyyeAAe yo, one of you, announce 
EK. Bacch. 173. 


1017. The second person singular is used to designate an imagi- 
nary person, as in proverbs: wuyfs éryedod THs ceavtov care for thy 
own soul Men. Sent. 551, and in such phrases as «ides av you would 
have seen (1784 a), jyjoao dv you might think, as credideris (1824). 

a. Hdt. uses the second person in directions to travellers (2.30). 

See also 942. 

ADJECTIVES 

1018. Adjectives modify substantives (including words used sub- 
stantively, 908), and substantive pronouns. Adjectives are either 
attributive (912) or predicate (910). 

1019. The equivalents of an adjective are: a participle (of rapévres modirat 
the citizens who are present); a noun in apposition (Anpocbévys 6 pyrwp Demos- 
thenes the orator, i.e. not Anuocbévns 6 orparnyds, wets of “APnvaio. you Athe- 
nians); an oblique case (crépavos xpicod a crown of gold, ris adits yueuns eyo 
I am likeminded); an oblique case with a preposition (al év rp Acla rédes the 
cities in Asia); an_adyerb (of rdda the ancients). (Furthermore, a clause in a 
complex sentence: 7d retxicua, 6 Fv adréh, aipodor they captured the fortress 
which was there; cp. 2542.) 


1020. Concord. — An adjective agrees with its substantive in 
gender, number, and case. This holds true also of the article, ad- 
jective pronouns, and participles: thus, A. Attributive: 6 Sikavos évip 
the just man, rod sixalov dvdpds, To Sixaiw dvdpe, of Sikator dvdpes, etc., 
otros 6 dvnp this man, rovrov Tod dvdpds, etc., 7 pirotca Ovydrnp the 
loving daughter. 3B. Predicate: xaros 6 aywv the prize is glorious, 
Tair éotiv ddnOy these things are true, ai dpiotar doxotoar elvar pices 
the natures which seem to be best X. M. 4.1. 3. 

On the agreement of demonstrative pronouns used adjectively with 
a predicate substantive, see 1239. For relative pronouns, see 2501. 


ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 
ADJECTIVES USED SUBSTANTIVELY 
1021. An attributive adjective (or participle) generally with the 


article, often dispenses with its substantive, and thus itself acquires 
the value of a substantive. 
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a. This occurs when the substantive may be suppli tis 
wien it is a general notion ; or wheu it is omitted in common expressions of a 
definite character, when the ‘ellipsis is conscious. 


1022. Masculine or feminine, when the substantive is a person: 6 dlxacos the 
Just man, Sikatos a just man, ot "A@nvator the Athentans, of woddol the many, 
the rabble, oi dXiyo the oligarchical party, of BovNduevor all who will, % Kadh the 
beautiful woman, h Texodca the mother (poet., E. Alc. 167), éxxrnoidfovcar women 
in assembly. 


1023. Neuter, when the substantive idea is thing in general: rd dya0dv the 
(highest) good P.R.508 b (but ra dyabdé good things L. 12. 33), 7d adnOés truth 
P. G. 473 b, 76 Kowwdy the commonwealth Ant. 3. B.3, 7d écduevoy the future Aes. 
3. 165, 7d Neyouevoy as the saying is T.7.68, audi wécov judpas about mid-day 
XK. A.4. 4.1, éi odd over a wide space T. 1.18. 


1024. In words denoting a collection (996) of persons or facts: 7d barAKoov 
the subjects T.6.69, 7d BapBapixdy the barbarian force X.A.1.2.1, 7d Evpma- 
xixdv the allied forces 'T.4.77 (and many words in -xéy), Ta ‘“EXAnueKkd Greek 
history T.1.97; and in words denoting festivals (ra ‘ONumia the Olympian 
games X. H. 7. 4, 28). 


1025. With participles, especially in Thucydides: 76 dpy:téuevov rhs épyfs 
their angry feelings 'V.2.59, THs ré\ews TO Tiudmevoy the dignity of the State 2.63. 
The action of the verb is here represented as taking place under particular 
circumstances or at a particular time. These participles are not dead abstrac- 
tions, but abstract qualities in action. 


1026. A substantivized adjective may appear in the neuter plural 
as well as in the neuter singular: 7a dé rod Képaros the right of the 
wing X. A.1.8.4, ris SadAapivos ta rodAa the greater part of Salamis 
T. 2.94, ext rrectov avOporwv to the greatest part of mankind 1.1, 
és Tovro dvatuyias to this degree of misfortune 7.86 (cp. 1325). 

a. On the construction of tHs ys 7 moddy the greater part of the land T. 
2.56, see 1313. 


1027. In common expressions a definite noun is often implied 
(such as quépa duy, 636s way, xp hand). 


a. Masculine: kéAros gulf, 6’Iduos the Ionian gulf T.6. 34, orpards force, 
6 wefés the land force 1. 47 

b. Feminine: yf land (x®pa country) —- 416 77s éavt Gv from their own country 
7.1.15; 006 4 ‘EdXds 00 7 BdpBapos neither Greece nor barbaric land D.9. 27; 
yvopn judgment: xara thy éuny according to my opinion Ar. Eccl. 153, é« ris 
vixkéons according to the prevailing opinion X. A. 6.1.18; Ben suit: épjuny kary- 
yopodrtes bringing an accusation in a case where there is no defence P.A. 18c; 
Hpépa day: thy borepalav the next day X.C. 1.2.11, 79 mporepala the day before 
L. 19.22; Képas wing: 7d edwvuuov the left wing T.4.96; pepls pari: eixoory 
a twentieth 6.54; potpa portion : 7 rerpouévy (1.10. 61) or 7 eluappévn (D. 18.205) 
the allotted portion, destiny ; vats ship: 7 Tpppys the ship with three banks of 
oars; 6865 way: edbela by the straight road P.L.716a, rnv raxlorny by the 
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shortest way X. A. 1.3.14; réxvyn art: povoixy the art of music P. L. 668 a; 
xelp hand: év deia on the right hand X. A. 1. 6. 1, €& dpior épas on the left 
4.8.2; Wihos vote: Thy évayriay Nikig Gero he voted in opposition to Nicias 
P. Lach. 184d. 

1028. The context often determines the substantive to be supplied:  Tod- 
rov dvéxpayov ws odlyas (rAnyas) maloevev they shouted that he had dealt him 
(too, 1063) few blows X. A. 5, 8.12, rpia rddavra Kal xidlas (Spaxpmas) three 
talents and a thousand drachmas D. 27. 84; cp. a dollar and twenty (cents). 
Cp. 1572. 

1029. From such substantivized adjectives arose many preposi- 
tional and adverbial expressions of whose source the Greeks them- 
selves had probably lost sight. Many of these seem to be analogues 
of phrases once containing 6dds: tiv dAXws Ynpileobe you vote to no 
purpose D. 19.181 (i.e. the way leading elsewhere than the goal), 
dr ths mpwrns at the very beginning ‘T. 7. 43, aro THS tons On an 
equality 1.15, é évavrias from an opposite direction, facing 7. 44. 


AGREEMENT OF ATTRIBUTIVE ADJECTIVES 


1030. An attributive adjective belonging to more than one sub- 
stantive agrees with the neares{: rév xaddv Kayabdv dvdpa Kal yvvatka 
evdaiuova elvat dnus the perfect man and woman are happy LE maintain 
P. G. 470 e. In some cases it is repeated with each substantive 
(often for emphasis): év Om’ exwv Kal Wixnv piav having one body and 
one soul D. 19. 227. 


1031. But occasionally the adjective agrees with the more important substan- 
tive: 6 olyhos Sivarau émrd SBorods Kal HuwBddov “Arriko’s the siglus ts worth 
seven and a half Attic obols X. A. 1. 5. 6. 


1032. Of two adjectives with one substantive, one may stand in 
closer relation to the substantive, while the other qualifies the ex- 
pression thus formed: wédis épyuy peyddy @ large deserted-city X. A. 
1.5.4. 


1033. If one substantive has several attributive adjectives, these 
are sometimes added without a conjunction (by Asyndeton): xpéa 
dpveta, épipeta, xoipeaa flesh of lambs, kids, swine X. A. 4.5.31. This 
is commoner in poetry, especially when the adjectives are descrip- 
tive: éyxos Bot) péya orBaody a spear heavy, huge, stout I 141. 


1034. ‘T'wo adjectives joined by «aé may form one combined notion 
in English, which omits the conjunction. So often with rorvs to 
emphasize the idea of plurality: wodAd xdyaé many blessings X. A. 
5.6.4, wodAa kal devd many dreadful sufferings D. 37. 57. 


a. kadds K&ya0bs means an aristocrat (in the political sense), or is used of 
a@ perfect quality or action in the moral sense) as T. 4.40, P. A. 21d. 
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1035. An attributive adjective is often used in poetry instead of the attribu- 
tive genitive: Bin ‘Hpaxdneln B 658 the might of Heracles (cp. ‘*a Niobean daugh- 
ter’? Tennyson); rarely in prose: rorapés, ed a nfl i 

: Mos, eVpos TheOpiatos a river, a plethro 
width X. A. 4. 6. 4. noes oe 

1036. An attributive adjective belonging logically to a dependent genitive is 
often used in poetry with a governing substantive: vetkos dvépav Evvauov kindred 
strife of men S. A. 793 (for strife of kindred men). Rarely in prose in the case 
of the possessive pronoun: év r@ tperépw dobeve? THs yvbuns in the weakness of 
your purpose T. 2.61. 

1037. An attributive adjective may dispense with its substantive when that 
substantive is expressed in the context: peréyer THs KadXlorns (réxvns) TOV 
Texvav he shares in the fairest of the arts P. G. 448 ce. 


1038. A substantivized participle may take the genitive rather than the case 
Proper to the verb whence it is derived: BaowWéws rpoorxorres relations of the 
king 'T.1.128; contrast Iepixdijs 6 éuol rpoohxwy Pericles my relation X. H. 1.7.21. 


_ 1039. Adjectives used substantively may take an attributive : of 
dperepor Svopeveis your enemies X. H. 5. 2.33. 


PREDICATE ADJECTIVES 


1040. The predicate adjective is employed 

a. With intransitive verbs signifying to be, become, and the like (917): 7 de 
xdpis &dndos yeyévnrac the favour has been concealed Aes.3.233. So with 
active verbs which take a preposition: véuous €6ecbe er adAdous Tots adikhoovar 
you have enacted laws with regard to offenders who are unknown D. 21.80. 

b. With transitive verbs: (1) to qualify the object of the verb directly and 
immediately : rods caxods xpynotovs voplfey to judge bad men good S. O. T. 609, 
(2) to express the result of the action (the proleptic use, 1579). So with atte 
grow, atpew raise with péyas great, weréwpos on high, vWndéds high, pwaxpds large. 

1041. With verbs of saying and thinking the predicate adjective is usually 
connected with its noun by eiva:, with verbs of perceiving, showing. by &v (2106) : 
ovdéva yap otuar datudvwy elvar kaxoy for I think no one of the gods is base B.1. T. 
391, Smdo? Wevd4h Thy SiabjKny odcay it shows that the will is false D. 45.34. But 
eivacis sometimes omitted (945), as Tas yap kadas mpates dmacas dyabas wpohoyioa- 
pev for we have agreed that all honourable actions are good P. Pr. 359e. On the 
omission of vy, see 2117. For eiva: with verbs of naming and calling, see 1615. 


1042. Several adjectives of time, place, order of succession, etc., are 
used as predicates where English employs an adverb or a preposi- 
tion with its case: ddixvodvrar tpitaton they arrive on the third day 
X. A. 5.3.2, xaréBawvoy cxorator they descended in the dark 4.1.10. In 
such cases the adjective is regarded as a quality of the subject; 
whereas an adverb would regard the manner of the action. 


a. Time, place: xpévios late, dpbpios in the morning, devrepaios on the second 
day. wocraios how many days ? vralOp.os in the open air. 
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b. Order of succession: mp&ros, mpbrepos first, vorepos later, méoos in the 
midst, reevraios last, vararos last. 

N.— When one action is opposed to another in order of sequence, the 
adverbs rpGrov, mpdrepov, vaTaror, etc., not the adjectives mparos, etc., must be 
used : mparov ev eddKpve wordy xpbvov .. . eira dé Edeke Toudde first he wept for 
a long time, then he spoke as follows X. A. 1.3.2. Hence distinguish 


mpatos TH Woder TpoceBade he was the first to attack the city. 
Tpwryn TH Toder TpocéBade the city was the first place he attacked. 
mp@tov TH Tove TpocéBare his first act was to attack the city. 


The same rule applies in the case of pdvos, udvov, aS povny Thy eriorodyy éypaya 
this is the only letter I wrote, udvov éypawa rhv émurrodyv I only wrote (but did 
not send) the letter. But this distinction is not always observed (Aes. 3. 69). 


1043. So also with adjectives of degree, mental attitude, manner, etc. : 
pépovrar of AlOoe moddol the stones are thrown in great numbers X. A. 4.7.7, 
rovs vexpods wroardvdous amédocay they restored the dead under a truce T. 1. 63, 
ol Geol evpevets méurovol oe the gods send you forth favourably X.C.1.6. 2. 
So with uéyas high, dopevos gladly, éxovovos, éxwv willingly, 8pxis under oath, 
aipvidios suddenly. On &ddos, see 1272. 


AGREEMENT OF PREDICATE ADJECTIVES (AND PARTICIPLES ) 
WITH ONE SUBJECT 


1044. A circumstantial participle (2054) referring to a collective noun (996) 
may be plural: 7d orpdrevyua éroplfero atrov KérTtovtes Tovs Bots the army pro- 
vided itself with provisions by killing the cattle X.A.2.1.6. So after ovdeis, as 
ovdels exorunOn (= mavtes ev aypuTvia oav) Tods dmodwdéTas TevOodryTES NO ONE 
slept because they were all bewailing the dead X. H.2.2.3. Cp. 950. 

1045. A plural participle may be used with a dual verb: éyedacdrny dudw 
Brépavtes eis addpdous both looked at each other and burst out laughing 
P. Eu. 273d. <A dual participle may be used with a plural verb: od zor’ dv 
nvphueba ; where in the world are we? EK. 1. T. 777. 


1046. A dual subject may be followed by a plural predicate adjective or 
participle: ef ydp ris daly Td wore To'TW TreloT WY dyabdy airlas yeyevRoba if 
any one should assert that these two cities have been the cause of very many 
blessings I. 12. 156. 


1047. A predicate adjective is neuter singular when the subject is 
an infinitive, a sentence, or a general thought: #8) roAAods éyOpods 
exev; is it pleasant to have many enemies? D. 19.221, dS)rov 8 ére radr’ 
éotiv adyOy it is clear that these things are true 2.19. 


1038. A predicate adjective referring to a masculine or feminine 
singular subject is often neuter singular and equivalent to a sub- 
stantive. This occurs chiefly in statements of a general truth; 
where the subject refers to a whole class, not to an individual thing. 
Thus, kaddov cipyvn peace is a fine thing D.19. 336, dmucrov rats moXt- 
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Telals 7 Tuparvis despotism is an object of mistrust to free states 1.5, 
wetlov ToALs Evds avdpos the state is larger than the individual P. R. 368 e. 
So also in the plural (1056). 


1049. So with names of places: @ore 5é  Xaipdvera %oxarov Ths Bowrlas 
Chaeronea is on the frontier of Bueotia T. 4. 76. 


1050. A predicate superlative agrees in gender either with the 
subject or (usually) with a dependent genitive: vocwy yaderwtatos 
pOovos envy 18 the most fell of diseases Men. fr. 535, ovpBovdros dyads 
X2NTyLOTATOV aravTwv Tov KTnuatwv a& good counsellor is the most useful 
of all possessions I. 2.58. 


1051. Fora predicate adjective used where English has an adverb, cp. 1042. 


1052. A predicate adjective is often used in the neuter plural (especially 
with verbal adjectives in -rés and -réos in Thucydides and the poets): éredy 
éTotua Hv, avyyero when (all) was ready, he put out to sea T. 2.56, ddtvara Rv 
Tovs Aokpo’s autverBar it was impossible to resist the Locrians 4.1, éddxec émrcxet- 
pnréa eivar they decided to make the attempt 2.3. Cp. 1003 a. 


WITH TWO OR MORE SUBJECTS 


1053. With two or more substantives a predicate adjective is plural, 
except when it agrees with the nearer subject: @oBos kat vowos ixaves 
épwta KwArvew fear and the law are capable of restraining love X.C. 
5.1.10, rodrdAdv 8& Adywv Kal GopdBov yeyvonévov there arising much dis- 
cussion and confusion D.3.4. See 968. 


1054. With substantives denoting persons of like gender, a predicate adjec- 
tive is of the same gender: "Ayd@wv kal Dwxpdrys Norwol Agathon and Socrates 
are lefé P.S. 193 ¢. 


1055. When the persons are of different gender, the masculine prevails: ws 
eide matépa Te Kal untépa kal ddedgods kal Thy éavTov yuvatka alxpwadwrous yeyery- 
pévous, eddxpuce when he saw that his father and mother and brothers and wife 
had been made prisoners of war, he burst into tears X. C. 3.1.7. 

a. But persons are sometimes regarded as things: €xw air@v kal réxva kal 
yuvatkas ppovpotueva I have their children and wives under guard X. A. 1.4. 8. 


1056. With substantives denoting things of like gender a predicate adjective 
is of the same gender and plural. A neuter plural with the singular verb is 
often preferred: evyéveral re xal duvduers kal rival 69rd ori ayaba bvra noble 
birth and power and honour are clearly good things P. Eu. 279 b. 


1057. When the things are of different gender, a predicate adjective is 
neuter plural with singular verb: AlOo re kal rrlyOo1 Kal EVa Kal Képapos araKTws 
eppiuuéva ovdev xphowud éoriv stones and bricks and pieces of wood and tiles 
thrown together at random are useless X. M. 3.1.7. 


1058. When the substantives denote both persons and things, a predicate 
adjective is—a. plural, and follows the gender of the person, if the person is 
more important, or if the thing is treated as a person: ypddua Kal yepdvria Kal 
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mpoBara ddlya kal Bods karadederupevous old women and old men and a few sheep 
and oxen that had been left behind X. A. 6. 8. 22, 4 Téxn Kal Pidurmos Hoay Tov 
%pywy kipior Fortune and Philip were masters of the situation Aes. 2. 118, 

b. or is neuter plural if the person is treated like a thing:  xa\Mory wodtrela 
re kal 6 KéAMoTOs dvhp Nowra Av huiv ely diehOctvy we should still have to treat of 
the noblest polity and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 

1059. The verbal and the adjective predicate may agree with the first of two 
subjects as the more important: Bpaoldas cal 7d whHOos érl Ta peréwpa TIS Toews 
érpdmero Bovdbuevos Kar’ dkpas édeiv airnv Brasidas with the bulk of his troops 
turned to the upper part of the city wishing to capture it completely 'T. 4. 112. 


For further uses of predicate adjectives, see 1150 ff., 1168 ff., 2647. 


ATTRACTION OF PREDICATE NOUNS WITH THE INFINITIVE TO THE 
CASE OF THE OBJECT OF THE GOVERNING VERB 


1060. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as a genitive 
or dative depending on the governing verb, it is often omitted. 


1061. A predicate adjective referring to a genitive regularly stands in the 
genitive, but a predicate substantive or participle generally stands in the accusa- 
tive in agreement with the unexpressed subject of the infinitive: Ktpou édéovro 
ws mpobvpordrou yevécbar they entreated Cyrus to show himself as zealous as 
possible X. H. 1. 5. 2, vad r&v Seouévwy pov mpooratny yevécbar by those who 
begged me to become their chief X. C. 7. 2. 28, déowar tudv eOedAFoal pov akovoat, 
Urodoyifouévous TO tAHO0s Tay airiByv LI beg of you that you be willing to listen to 
me, paying heed to the number of charges Aes. 2. 1. 

1062. A predicate substantive, adjective, or participle referring to a dative 
stands in the dative or in the accusative in agreement with the unexpressed 
subject of the infinitive: viv cor é&erriv dvdpi yevérbar now it is in your power to 
prove yourself a man X. A. 7.1. 21, Aaxedarmovlors eEecriv tuiv plrouvs yevréocbar 
it is in your power to become friends to the Lacedaemonians T. 4. 29, 25ofev 
avrois . . . éorducauévors mpoiévac they decided to arm themselves Fully and to 
advance X. A. 2. 1. 2, @otev avdrots mpopudakas Katacrhoavras cuyKadely rods 
otpatioitas they decided to station pickets and to assemble the soldiers 3. 2. il, 
ouupépe avrots pidous eivat uaddov 4 wodeutous it is for their interest to be friends 
rather than enemies X. O. 11. 23. 


For predicate nouns in the nominative or accusative in agreement 
with omitted subject of the infinitive, see 1973-1975. 
COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES (AND ADVERBS) 
POSITIVE 


1063. The positive, used to imply that something is not suited 
or inadequate for the purpose in question, is especially common 
before an infinitive with or without dore (ds): (7d Bdwp) Poxpdy 
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éorw wore NovoacOa the water is too cold for bathing X.M. 3. 13. 3, 
vies 6ACyot apovey ships too few to defend T.1.50, paxpdv av ein por 
Aéyey it would take too long for me to state And. 2. 15. 

1064. A positive adjective followed by the genitive of the same adjective 
has, in poetry, the force of a superlative: kaka xaxGv woe of woe S. O. C. 1238. 


1065. padrov 7 rather than, more... than may be used after a posi- 
tive: mpofipws waddov 7) diAws more prompt than kindly A. Ag. 1591. 


COMPARATIVE 


1o66. The comparative expresses contrast or comparison. Thus, 
<Eirepos is right in contrast to its opposite, dpurrepos left. Cp. 1082 b. 
Usually comparison is expressed, as ed te kai yetpov well or ill 'T. 2. 35. 

a. When the positive precedes, u@\Xov alone may stand for the comparative ; 
as in éxetvol re doc émalvou Kal re waddov (i.e. d=vrepor) ol rarépes they are worthy 
of praise and still more worthy are our fathers T. 2. 36. 

b. The persons or things with which comparison is made may ineltfle all 
others of the same class: uv 6 yepalrepos the elder (= eldest) of us X. C. 5.1.6. 


1067. The comparative is sometimes used merely as an intensive 
and does not differ essentially from the positive: rovrwy xaradeeorepos 
at a disadvantage with (inferior to) these men D. 27. 2. 


1068. For the use of waAAov instead of the comparative, and paduora 
instead of the superlative, see 323. When either form can be used, 
that with pa@Adov or pddwora is more emphatic. Thucydides some- 
times uses zAéov (7), TO wAcov instead of pardov. 


1069. The comparative degree may be followed by the genitive 
(1431) or by 7 than: coddrepos éuod or copdrepos 7 eyd wiser than-I. 
The genitive may precede or follow the comparative. With 7, the 
persons or things compared usually stand in the same case, and 
always so when they are ‘connected by the same verb: $A yap ob 
ot paAAov 4 Sopovs euovs for I do not love thee more than my own house 
E. Med. 327. 

a. The genitive is usual if two subjects would have the same verb in com- 
mon; as of Kpfres Bpaxvrepa rGv Mepoay érdgevov the Cretans shot a shorter 
distance than the Persians (= # oi Ilépoa) X. A. 3. 3. 7. 

b. When two objects have the same verb in common: if the object stands 
(1) in the accusative, the genitive is preferred, as éuol doxe? KOpos, ovorivas ay 
6pa dyabovs, prety obdev Arrov éavtod Cyrus seems to me to love all whom he 
Jinds excellent quite as much as he loves himself X.C.2. 3.12, but the accusative 
is not uncommon, as E. Med. 327 quoted above; (2) in the dative, the genitive 
is frequent, as mpoonKer wor waddov éerépwv . . . dpxew tt behooves me rather than 
others to rule T.6.16; (3) in the genitive, the genitive is very rare (X. M.4.3.10). 
Here 7 is preferred to the genitive for the sake of euphony: of ydp ovnpot 
moAv mrebvwv evepyertav 7H of xpnorol (not r&v xpyorGv) déovrar for the wicked 
need more favours than the good X. M. 2, 6, 27. 
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c. The genitive is often used where # would be followed by some other 
case than nominative or accusative, or by a preposition: ratra tots 6mNirais ovx 
fiocov Tov vavTGv (=F Tots vavrais) mapaxedevoua I address these exhortations 
to the hoplites not less than to the sailors 'T. 7.63, (Get BrXéreiv) eis Ty Eutrerplav 
uaddov THs dperfs (=H els Thy dperqv) we must look at skill more than (at) 
courage Aristotle, Politics 1309 b 5. 

d. éddrruv (xelpwr, évdeéorepos, varepos, etc.) oddevds inferior to none, greater 
than all; here # is not used), Thus, dovAevery Sovdelav oddeusas jrTov aicxpav to 
endure a most disgraceful slavery X.M.1.5.6. 


1070. The word following # may be the subject of a new verb (expressed or 
understood) : quets brd Kpelrrovos didacKddov memadetpeba 7) otro. we have been 
educated by a better teacher than they (have been) X. C. 2.3.15; but this word 
is more often attracted into the case of the preceding word: ruvés Kal €k decvo- 
répwy 7) Tordvde (= # Toudde early) éodOnoay some have been rescued from dangers 
even greater than these 'T.7. 77. The genitive is also common without 7: Néywr 
bri ovrw... TOUTOV HOtom otvw émit¥xXor saying that he had never met with sweeter 
wine than this X. A.1. 9. 25. 


1071. ws for # is rare, and suspected by some. But cp. A. Pr. 629, P.A. 
30 b, 86d, R. 526 c. 

1072. puaddov 7 may be used though a comparative precedes: aiperwrepoy 
éoTt waxouevous amobvyaKery wadrov 7 pevyortas c@ferbar it is more desirable for 
men to die fighting (rather) than to save themselves by running away X.C.3.8. 51, 
Here uaddov 7 is to be taken with the verb. 


1073. Instead of the genitive or 7, the prepositions dvri, mpd (w. gen.) or rpés, 
mapa (W. accus.) are sometimes used with the comparative : karepydoacOar alpe- 
TwTEpov eivar TOY Kady BdvaTov ayTl Tov aicxpod Biov to make a noble death more 
aesirable than (instead of) a shameful life X. R. L.9.1, wi maidas repli melovos 
mood mpo Tov dixatov. do not consider children of more account than(betore) justice 
P. Cr. 54b, xemody pelfwv mapa thy Kabertnkviay wpav a cold too severe for (in 
comparison with) the actual time of year T. 4.6. 

1074 In statements of number and measure 7 may be omitted after the 
adverbial comparatives m\éov (whey) more, €\arTov (metov) less, which do not 
alter their case and number: wéumre: ovx €hatrov déxka pépovras mip he sends not 
less than ten men carrying fire X.H.4.5.4, mds mdéov mevrakicxiniwy avipav 
a city of more than 4000 men 5.3.16. Even when 7 is kept, mdéov (mdetv), etc., 
remains unchanged: éy mdetv (= mrelogw) } diaKxoclous €recry in more than 200 
years 1), 24. 141, rogé7as mretv 7m elxoor wpiddas more bowmen than 20 myriads 
DORCAS iMG 

a. In place of the adverbial m)éov, etc., we find also the adjectival forms 
with or without 7 or with the genitive : roféras mXelous 7) TeTpakioxidlous more bow- 
men than 4000 X. ©. 2.1.5, érn yeyovws mrelw éBSounkovtra more than 70 years 
old P. A.17d, imméas mhelous Tpraxoclwy more than 300 horse X. H. 1.3.10. 


1075. The genitive sometimes occurs together with #, and either when the 
genitive has a separate construction, or is a pronoun to which the 4 clause stands 
as an appositive, or of which it is explanatory. Thus, rpovfec roy . . . 9 déka 
aradlwy he advanced more than ten stades X. H. 4.6.5 (here r)éop is treated as a 
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substantive), ris yap av yévorro ratrns parla pelfwv W.. . Auds raxs movety; for 
what madness could be greater than (this) ... to use us ill ? Is. 1.20. Cp. 1070. 


1076. Compendious Comparison. ‘The possessor, rather than the 
object possessed, may be put in the genitive after a comparative : el 
oo Heels immeKov ctnoaipeBa py xelpov TOUTWV (= TOU TOUTWV immlKov) but 
if we should raise a cavalry-force not inferior to theirs X.C. 4.3.7. 


1077. Comparison with a Noun representing a clause. — When one person 
or thing is to be compared, not with another person or thing in regard to its 
quality, but with an entire idea expressed by a clause (e.g. ore with the infini- 
tive, 7 ws with the potential optative, or # and a finite verb), this clause may be 
abridged into a substantive or a participle. Thus, rp@ypya édmldos xpetooov an 
event beyond our expectations (too great to be expected) T.2.64, tpocwrépw rob 
Kapov mpotoytes advancing further than the proper measure (i.e. further than they 
should have gone) X. A. 4.3.54, as r&v ye rapbyTwy odk Av rpdéavres xeEipov in the 
belief that they could not fare worse than at present (4 Ta mapdrra éorly) 1.7.67. 


1078. Reflexive Comparison.— The comparative followed by the 
reflexive pronoun in the genitive is used to denote that an object 
displays a quality in a higher degree than usual. The degree of 
increase 1s measured by comparison with the subject itself. airds is 
often added to the subject: atrot airay eipabeorepar yiyvovra they learn 
more easily than before 1.15. 267, rrAovewrepo EavTav yryvopevor becom- 
ing richer than they were before T.1.8. Cp. 1098. 


1079. Proportional Comparison. — After a comparative, 7 kata With 
the accusative (1690. 2 c), or 7 dare, 7 as, rarely 7 alone, with the 
infinitive (not with the indicative), denote too en or too low 
a degree: dda éru mArEeiw 7 KaTa Tors vexpods eAnpbn more arms 
were taken than there were men slain T. 7.45, hoBotpar wy te peilov 7 
aote dbepe Sivacbat Kaxov TH TOAG oven I fear lest there should befall 
the State an evil too great for it to be able to bear X. M. 3.5.17 (2264). 


1080. Double Comparison. — Two adjectives (or adverbs) referring 
to the same subject, when compared with each other, are both put 
in the comparative; 7 is always used: 7 eipynvy dvarykauor épa 7 KadNov 
a peace inevitable rather than honourable Aes. 3.69, ovvrowwrepov 7 
cadéorepov diarexOjvar to discourse briefly rather than clearly I. 6. 24, 

a. uaddov may be used with the first adjective in the positive (cp. 1065), and 
# before the second : mpé0vpos waddov } copwrépa with more affection than pru- 
dence E. Med. 485. 

1081. A comparative may follow a positive to mark the contrast with it: 
kal pixpa Kal pelfw both small and great(er) D. 21. 14. 


1082. The comparative may stand alone, the second part being 
implied. 

a. That which is exceeded is indicated by the sense only: of copdrepor the 
wiser (those wiser than the rest); év elpjvy ai wodeus duelvous Tas yrwuas Exovorv in 
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time of peace States are actuated by higher convictions (than in time of war) 
T. 3.82. So re vewrepov something new (more recent than that already known) 
P. Pr. 310 a (often = a calamity or a revolutionary movement) ; vaTepov AKov they 
came too late T. 7.27; and often where we supply is usual (right, Jjitting, etc.). 

b. The Hom. @n\vrepar yuvaixes implies a comparison with men. In Kipos... 
éyeydver untpos duelvovos, maTpos 6€ vrodeeatépou Cyrus was born of a mother of 
superior, but of a father of inferior race (Hdt. 1.91) the comparison is between 
the qualities of mother and father respectively. Cp. 313 b. 

c. The comparative denotes excess: jelfoovv Epyous ércxecpodvres ov uikpots kaxots 
mepirimrovor by entering upon valerakinye too great they encounter no slight 
troubles X. M. 4.2. 35. 

d. The comparative is used to soften an expression (rather, somewhat) : 
dypotxdrepov somewhat boorishly P.G.486c, duedéorepov éropevero he proceeded 
rather carelessly X. H. 4.8.36. Here the quality is compared with its absence 
or with its opposite. 


1083. The comparative is often used where English requires the positive: ob 
yap xetpov moNAdKis dkovey for tis not a bad thing to hear often P. Ph. 105a. 


1084. Strengthened forms. —The comparative may be strengthened by é7u, 
TOAA@, waxp@ (1513), odd (1609), odd E71, etc. pwaddov is Sometimes used with 
the comparative: aloxuvvrnpotépw waddov Tov déovros more bashful than they ought 
to be P.G.487b. So the correlative écw, dcov: bow yelfous iol Tas bpes, ToroUTy 
uaGddov dpyfs &Eol elo. the braver they are to appearances, the more they deserve 
our anger L. 10. 29. 


SUPERLATIVE 


1085. The superlative expresses either the highest degree of a 
quality (the relative superlative: 6 copuraros avnp the wisest man) or 
a very high degree of a quality (the absolute superlative, which does 
not take the article: avyp copwraros a very wise man). The relative 
superlative is followed by the genitive of the person or thing sur- 
passed (1315, 1434). On the agreement, see 1050. 


a. The class to which an individual, marked by the superlative, belongs, 
may be designated by a genitive of the divided whole (1315): 6 copdraros Trav 
‘EdAjvev the wisest of the Greeks. So often by rdvrwv: ravrwv avOpdrwv dyvw- 
poverraro. the most senseless of all men Lyc. 54. On the superlative with d\dwy, 
see 1454. 

b. With two the comparative exhausts all the degrees of comparison: hence 
mpbrepos and mp@ros, verepos and veraros, éxdtepos each of two, and ¥xacros each 
of several, are carefully to be distinguished. 


1086. Strengthened Forms. —The superlative may be strengthened by pre- 
fixing dr: or ws, rarely 7 (also dcov or 8rws in poetry): Sri wretoro. As many men 
as possible, 8rt Taxiora as quickly as poses 7 dpurrov the very best way X.C. 
7. 5, 82 (dws dpucra A. Ag. 600). 8re or &s is always added when a preposition 
precedes the superlative : ws els crevdrarov into as narrow compass as possible 
X.O, 18.8. as and 67. may be used together: dws 87u BéAriorov eue yevér Oar for me 
to become as good as may be P. 8. 218d, 
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a. With os and 9, rarely with dry (not with 8rv), a form of S¥vayar or olds ré 
elu, etc., may be employed: dinyhooua vyuiv ds av Svvwuar dud Bpaxuratwy I will 
relate to you in the briefest terms I can 1.21.2. 


1087. ofos may strengthen the superlative: ép@vres ra mpayuara ody ola 
Bédricra év TG TodG Syta Observing that affairs are not in the very best state in 
the city L.13.28. If bcos or drécos take the place of ofos, aform, or a synonym, 
of dtvauac is usually added: nyayov cuuudxous drdécous rrelorovs eduvduny I 
brought the very largest number of allies I could X.C. 4.5.29. dzotos is rare 
(Thuce., Plato). 


1088. «ls dvjp in apposition to the person designated may be added to 
strengthen the superlative: ’Avripdv retora els dvip duvduevos wpedetv Antiphon 
being able to render (most aid as one man) aid beyond any other man T. 8.68. 


1089. éy 7ois is used before the superlative in all genders and numbers (esp. 
in Hdt.,; Thuc., Plato) : dun 7 ordows ... €d0f€ waddov, didre ev Tots mpdrn eyévero 
the revolution seemed the more cruel since it was the first T. 3. 81, év rots m)e?- 
orat On vies du avrots éyévovro they had the very largest number of ships 3.17. 


1090. udrcora, or re?cTov, uéyioTov, Occurs with the superlative: of uddiora 
dvonrérara the very stupidest P. Tim.92a. In poetry Baév- has the effect of a 
superlative: Bad’mdouTos exceeding rich A. Supp. 555. 


1091. kal even, rodd@, waxpg (1513), rodd (1609), mapa wordt, mdvra (ra 
mdyta), the correlative dow also strengthen the superlative. 


1092. In poetry (rarely in prose) a superlative may be strengthened by the 
addition of the genitive of the same adjective in the positive: S*kaxdy kdkiore 
oh, vilest of the vile S. O. T. 334. 


1093. Reflexive comparison (cp. 1078) occurs with the superlative: duBrv- 
rata avtos avrod pg his sight is at its dullest P. L. 716d. 


ADVERBS 


1094. Adverbs are of two kinds 

a. Ordinary adverbs, denoting manner, degree, time, place, etc. 
Ordinary adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, other adverbs, and (rarely) 
substantives: dmibev yevopevos getting behind X. A.1. 8, 24, eiOds éBoa 
straightway he shouted 1.8.1, davepov 7bn already clear L. 4. 6, odd 
Garrov much more quickly X. A. 1.5. 2, ed para very easily 6.1.1, exo- 
tws tpdrov twa in a way reasonably D. 8.41, pddra ocvppopa a great 
misfortune X. C. 4. 2.5, para orparyyds an excellent general X. H. 
6. 2. 39. 

b. Sentence adverbs (or particles) are adverbs that affect the sen- 
tence as a whole or give emphasis to particular words of any kind. 
Greek has many sentence adverbs, some of which are treated more 
tully under Particles. 


Such are words of interrogation (%, dpa, wav); of affirmation and confidence 
(54 now, indeed, dijra surely, vé at least, even, 4 really, unv in truth, vj surely, 
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rol surely) ; of uncertainty (tows, rov, rdxa perhaps); of negation (ov, 7}, ovo, 
unro., etc.) ; of limitation (dy 1761 ff.). 


1095. The equivalents of an ordinary adverb are: an oblique case (€Baclever 
elxooy rn he reigned for twenty years, 1581, 1582 ; axoveww arovdy to listen atten- 
tively, TH vorepala éropevorto they proceeded on the next day, and many other 
datives, 1527 b; fixe rhv raxlornv he came in the quickest way, and many other 
accusatives, 1606-1611) ; an oblique case with a preposition (d.a rdxous HOE he 
came quickly = raxéws, dm otkov dpudua I start from home = otkobev, év TO 
éuave? clearly, ¢5l50v mpds Thy aélav he gave according to merit = aflws, mpos 
Blav forcibly = Bialws); a participle (vedGv eite he said with a laugh, laugh- 
ingly). (Furthermore, a clause in a complex sentence, as elomndjoavres . . . 
Oarrov h ds tus dv wero leaping in more quickly than one would have thought 
X.A.1.5.8; ep. 2189. 3.) 


1096. In the attributive position an ordinary adverb may serve as 
an adjective: év 7é mAnolov wapadeiow in the neighbouring park X. A. 
2. 4. 16, 6 exeiBev dyyedos the messenger from that quarter P. R. 619 b, 
Tapaxy 7 TOTe the confusion of that time L. 6.35. See 1153e.n. 


1097. a. An ordinary adverb qualifying a verb is often so used that it may 
be referred to the subject or object of the sentence where an adjective could 
stand. Thus, dere . . . UrodauBdverOar perfovws } kara Thy aélay so as to be re- 
garded as greater (lit. in a greater way) than (according to) their deserts 1.11. 24. 

b. diya and ywpls apart, éxds far, éyyis near and some other ordinary 
adverbs supply, with efva: or yiyver@ar, the place of missing adjectives. ‘Thus, 
xwpls copia érriv avdpelas wisdom is different from courage P. Lach. 195a. 

1098. For adjectives used adverbially, see 1042 ; for degrees of comparison, 
345, 1068 ; for the genitive or dative after adverbs, 1437 ff., 1499 tf.; for adverbs 
used as prepositions, 1700 ff.; for a relative adverb used with names of things 
as an equivalent of a relative pronoun preceded by éy, els, é&, see 2499. 


THE ARTICLE—ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


1099. The article 6, 7,76, was originally a demonstrative pronoun, 
and as such supphed the place of the-personal pronoun of the third 
person. By gradual weakening it became the definite article. It 
also served as a relative pronoun (1105). (Cp. Germ. der, demonstra- 
tive article and relative; French le from ille.) 6 as a demonstrative 
is still retained in part in Attic prose (1106), while the beginnings 
of its use as the article are seen even in Homer (1102). uy 


6, , T6 IN HOMER 


_ 1100. In Homer 6, 4, 7¢ is usually a demonstrative pronoun and 
is used substantively or adjectively ; it also serves as the personal 
pronoun of the third person: @XAa 75 Oavpdlo but I marvel at this 
8 655, tov AwByTHpa éreaBorov this prating brawler B 275, tiv 8 éyw 
od Avow but her I will not release A 29. 
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1101. In its suhstantival use 6 either marks a contrast or recalls the subject 
(the anaphoric use). But with add, 6é¢, avrdp the subject is generally changed, 
It often precedes an explanatory relative clause: r@y of viv Bporol elor of those 
who are now mortal men A272. 


1102. 6, 7, 76 often approaches to its later use as the definite article or is 
actually so used: rév pév . . . tov d érepoy E145 (cp. 1107). a. The substan- 
tive often stands in apposition, and is added, as an afterthought, to the demon- 
strative (especially 6 6€) which is still an independent pronoun: avrdp 6 rotct 
yépwy odov nyeuovevey but he, the old man, was leading the way for them w 225. 
In some cases the appositive is needed to complete the sense: érel 76 ye Kandy 
dkovéuev éotiv aordov since this —to listen to a minstrel —is a@ good thing a870. 
b. Often with adjectives and participles used substantively, with pronouns, and 
adverbs ; especially when a contrast or distinction is implied: of d\dor the others 
@371, ra écodueva the things that are to be A710, 7d rapos formerly N228. The 
attributive adj. before the noun: rods covs thy W572, ra wéyiora deOda the 
greatest prizes Y 640 ; and in apposition : "Ipov rév ddjrny Irus, the beggar o 833. 
Hom. has raryp obuds © 360 (but does not use 6 rarnp 6 éuds). 


1103. In Hom. 6 contrasts two objects, indicates a change of person, or a 
change of action on the part of the same person. Attic 6 defines. 


1104. The transition from the demonstrative to the article is so gradual that 
it is often impossible to distinguish between the two. Ordinarily Homer does 
not use the article where it is required in Attic prose. The Epic use is adopted 
in general by tie lyric poets and in the lyric parts of tragedy. Even in tragic 
dialogue the article is less common than in prose. Hat. has 6 5¢ and he, 6 ydp 
or, We: 


6, 7, T6 AS A RELATIVE 


1105. The demonstrative 6, 7, 76 is used as a relative pronoun in 
Homer only when the antecedent is definite (cp. that): revyea 8 éLeva- 
pte, Td. of zope yaAKeos "Apns he stripped off the arms that brazen Ares 
had given him H146. The tragic poets use only the forms in r-, 
and chiefly to avoid hiatus or to produce position: xreivovoa rods ob 
xp kravetv slaying those whom it is not right to slay E. And. 810. 
(6 = 6s E. Hipp. 525.) _ On the use in Herodotus, see 338 D. 3. 


6, W, T6 AS A DEMONSTRATIVE IN ATTIC PROSE 


1106. The demonstrative force of 6, 9, 7é survives chiefly in con- 
nection with particles (udv, 8g ys, roc; and with xa/ preceding 6). 

1107. 6 is a demonstrative commonly before uéy, dé, and especially in con- 
trasted expressions: 6 uév... 6 dé the one, this... the other, that, as in of pev 
éropevovro, of 5 eirovro the one party proceeded, the other followed X. A. 3. 4. 16. 

1108. The reference may be indefinite ; in which case rls is often added: 
rovs perv dmékrewve, Tovs 5 é&éBarey some he put to death, and others he expelled 
X.A.1.1.7, of wév tives daréOvnckov, of 5’ efevyov some were killed, but others 
escaped C. 8, 2. 10. 
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1109. With prepositions the order is usually inverted: é« pév Tay, els dé 
rd (1663 a). 

1110. In late writers (but in Demosthenes) the relative is used as in 1107: 
modes, as wey dvatpay, ets as 5¢ Tos puyddas xataywv destroying some cities, into 
others bringing back their exiles D. 18. 71 (the first instance). 

1111. Note the adverbial expressions: 7d (ra) wév. . . TO (ra) 5€ On the one 
hand... on the other hand, partly . . . partly (so also rotro pév . . . TovTo 
dé 1256) ; 7d dé re partly, TH ev. . . TH SE in this way . . . in that way, 70 dé 
whereas (1112), r@ rx therefore. 

1112. 6 dé, 4 5é, 7d 5é (without a preceding yév clause) often mean but(or and) 
he, she, this. In the nominative the person referred to is usually different from 
the subject of the main verb: Kipos dldwow abr@ pwplous daperxovs: 6 dé KaBay 7d 
xpictov x.r.r. Oyrus gives him (Clearchus) 10,000 darics ; and he taking the 
money, etc. X. A.1.1.9, raira dmayyédNovge Tots oTparimdrais: Tots d¢ Vrowla hy 
bre Ayou pds Baciiéa they report this to the soldiers ; and they had a suspicion 
that he was leading (them) against the king X. A.1.3.21, 7d 8 ovk ore rocdrov 
whereas this is not so P. A. 37a. 


VARIOUS USES OF 6 (8s), q (4), 76 DEMONSTRATIVE 


1113. Asa personal pronoun, chiefly after caf, and in the nominative: xa 
8s (4) and he (she): xal of eirov and they said X. A.7.6.4. Also in Fd’ 8s and 
he said P. R. 827 ¢ (792). Sokal rdv (rHv) used as the accusative of kal 8s, as sub- 
ject of a following infinitive in indirect discourse: cat rov elre?y and (he said that) 
he said P.S. l74a. 

1114. In the nominative és, #, are usually thus written. Some write 8, 7, ot, 
at when these words are used as demonstratives ; but 6 wéy. . . 6 dé is rare. 

a. The forms és, #, here apparently relatives with an older demonstrative 
force, may be in reality demonstratives, 6s being the demonstrative (article) 6 to 
which the nominative sign -s has been added. From this és may be derived, by 
analogy, the demonstrative use of 8, and of ofs, ovs in fixed expressions (1110). 

1115. Also in rév kal rév this one and that one L.1.23, 76 kal 76 this and 
that D. 9.68, 7a kal ré D. 21. 141, ote Tots ove rots neither to these nor-to those 
P.L.701e. In the nom, és cal ds such and such an one Hat. 4. 68. 

1116. Im an oblique case before the relatives ds, dcos, ofos: rév re EvOdKpitov 

. Kal roy Os €py deowdrns Tovrou eivat, udprupas mapétouar and as witness I will 
produce both Euthycritus and the man who said he was his master L. 238. 8, 
dpéyerat Tob 8 €orwy toov he aims at that which ts equal P. Ph. 75», and often in 
Plato in defining philosophical terms. 

1117. Rarely with prepositions, except in wpd Tod (or mporod) before this time 
T. 1.118. On év rots with the superlative, see 1089. 


6, 9, T6 AS AN ARTICLE (the) IN ATTIC (ESPECIALLY 
IN PROSE) 


1118. The article 6, 4, 76 marks objects as definite and known, 
whether individuals (the particular article) or classes (the generic 
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article). The context must determine the presence of the generic 
article. 
a. There is no indefinite article in Greek, but a, an is often represented by 
tls (1267). 
THE PARTICULAR ARTICLE 


1119. The particular article denotes individual persons or things 
as distinguished from others of the same kind. Thus, paivera 
avOpwros the man is mad (a definite person, distinguished from other 
men) P. Phae. 268 e. 


1120. Special uses of the particular article. The particular article 
defines 

a. Objects well known: 6 r@v érra copdratos Xé6X\wv Solon the wisest of the 
Seven (Sages) P. Tim. 20d. 

b. Objects already mentioned or in the mind of the speaker or writer (the 
anaphoric article): eiroy 6rt TadNavrov apyuplou eroiuos elny dodvar . . . 6 6€ NaBay 
70 Taddavtov k.T.. I said that I was ready to give him a talent of silver... and 
he taking the talent, etc. L. 12, 9-10. 

c. Objects specially present to the senses or mind (the deictic article): \apé 
7d BiBdlov take the book P. Th. 143c, Boudbuevos thy wdxnyv morfoa wishing to 
Jight the battle T. 4.91. Hence the article is regularly used with demonstrative 
pronouns (1176). 

N.— The foregoing (a—c) uses recall the old demonstrative force of the 
article. Words that ordinarily have no article may receive the article when this 
older force is present. 

d. Objects particularized by an attributive or by a following description ; 
6 djuos 6’ AOnvatwy the people of the Athenians Aes. 3.116, Néye Thy émiorodyy, HY 
éreupev read the letter that he sent D.18. 39. Cp. 1178 d. 

e. Objects marked as usual or proper under the circumstances : 76 wépos T&v 
Whdwv 6 didbkwy ovk @haBev the prosecutor did not get the (requisite) part of the 
votes 1D. 18. 108. 

f. Objects representative of their class (the distributive article, which resembles 
the generic use ; often translated by a, each): vmrirxvetrar dace rpla nudapercka 
rod unvds TS oTpatidty he promises to give each soldier three half-darics a month 
X. A. 1.3.21. But the article may be omitted: kal e/dovTo béka, Eva ard pudFs 
and they chose ten, one from (each) tribe X. H. 2. 4, 23. 


1121. The article often takes the place of an unemphatic possessive 
pronoun when there is no doubt as to the possessor: Ktpos kara- 
mndyoas ard Tod dppatos Tov Ouwpaxa evédy Cyrus leaped down from his 
chariot and put on his breastplate X. A. 1. 8.3. 

THE GENERIC ARTICLE 

1122. The generic article denotes an entire class as distinguished 

from other classes. Thus, 6 dvOpwros man (as distinguished from 


other beings), of yépovres the aged; Set rov orparidryy poBeicbat padrdov 
tov dpxovra } Tovs moAepious the (a) soldier should fear his commander 
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rather than the enemy X. A. 2.6.10, aovnpov 6 cixopdvrys the informer 
is a vile thing D. 18, 242. 

1123. In the singular the generic article makes a single object the repre- 
sentative of the entire class ; in the plural it denotes all the objects belonging to 
a class. The generic article is especially common, in the plural, with adjectives 
used substantively : ov« dv Tus efor ws Tovs Kaxovpyous Kal ddixous ela KaTayehdy nO 
one could say that he permitted the malefactor and the wrongdoer to deride 
Aim X. A. 1.9. 18. 


1124. The Article with Participles. — A participle with the article 
may denote an entire class: 6 BovAdpevos any one who wishes. Cp. 
2050, 2052. 

6 Tuxdy any chance comer, 6 nynobuevos a guide, ovK dmopjoere TOV eOednoby- 
Twv vrep vuav Kvduveverv you will not be in want of those who will be willing 
to encounter danger for you VD. 20,166, of NoyorowtvTes newsmongers 4. 49. 
The same sense is expressed by was 6 with a participle or adjective. On the 
article with a participle in the predicate, see 1152. 

a. When the reference is to a particular occasion, the article may be particu- 
lar (2052) ; as 6 \éywy the speaker on a definite occasion. 


THE ARTICLE WITH NUMERALS 


1125. The article may be used with cardinal numerals 

a. When the numeral states the definite part of a whole (expressed or under- 
stood): dmrfcav rGv Nbxwv dwdeKa bvTwy of Tpets Of the companies, numbering 
twelve (in all), there were absent three X. H.7.5. 10, efs mapa rods déka one 
man in (comparison with) ten X. 0.20.16, trav wévre Tas dvo polpas two fifths 
T. 1.10, dv0 uépn two thirds 3.15. (The genitive is omitted when the denomi- 
nator exceeds the numerator by one.) 

b. When the numeral is approximate: Euevav jucpas dupl tas rpidxovra they 
remained about thirty days X.A.4.8.22, yeyovéres ra mevrjxovra ern about 
Jifty years of age X.C. 1. 2. 138. 

c. When the number is used abstractly (without reference to any definite 
object): dmws wh epels bru €or Ta Sddexa Sls LE beware of saying 12 is twice 6 
P. R. 387 b. 

N. Ordinals usually omit the article and regularly do so in statements of 
time in the dative (1540) : devrépw unvi rhv woduy érelxifov in the second month 
they fortified the city T. 8. 64. 


FLUCTUATION IN THE USE OF THE ARTICLE: OMISSION OF 
THE ARTICLE 


1126. The article is often omitted (1) in words and phrases which have sur- 
vived from the period when 6, 7, ré6 was a demonstrative pronoun ; (2) when a 
word is sufficiently definite by itself; (3) when a word expresses a general con- 
ception without regard to its application to a definite person. The generic article 
is frequently omitted, especially with abstracts (1132), without appreciable differ- 
ence in meaning. Its presence or absence is often determined by the need of 
distinguishing subject from predicate (1150), by the rhythm of the sentence, etc. 
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1127. The article is omitted in many adverbial designations of 
time, mostly with prepositions (except quepas by day, vucrds by night). 

Thus, epi uéoas wxras about midnight, dua &p just before daylight, dpa erous 
at the season of the year. So with épGpos daybreak, deihyn afternoon, éorépa 
evening, ap spring; and éx raldwy from childhood. Most of the above cases 
are survivals of the older period when the article had a demonstrative force. 


1128. The article is very often omitted in phrases containing a preposition : 
év dpxq} Tod Nbyou in the beginning of the speech D.37. 23, Zéw Beddv out of reach 
of the missiles X. A. 3.4.15, ’Hidva rhy érl Srpipdm Eion on the Strymon T.1. 98. 

1129. Words denoting persons, when they are used of a class, may omit the 
article. So dv@pwros, srparnyéds, beds divinity, god (6 éeds the particular god). 
Thus, rdvrwy pérpov dvOpwrés ésriv man is the measure of all things P. Th. 178 b. 

1130. Adjectives and participles used substantively have no article when the 
reference is general: uécov nuépas midday X. A.1. 8.8, Wixpdy cold, Oepudv heat 
P.S. 186d, réupar mpoxaradnouévous ta dxpa to send men to preoccupy the 
heights X. A. 1.3.14. Rarely when an adverb is used adjectively: rap éxOpap 
&pdnv SreOpos the utter destruction of the enemy D. 19. 141. 


THE ARTICLE WITH ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES 


1131. Abstract substantives generally have the article: 7 dpery 
parrov ) y pvyyn cole tas Woxas valour rather than flight saves men’s 
lives X.C. 4. 1. 5. 

1132. The names of the virtues, vices, arts, sciences, occwpations often omit 
the article: rl cwopoctvn, Ti pavia; what is temperance, what is madness ? 
X. M. 1.1.16, dpyh gidlas wev raivos, €xOpas 5é Woyos praise ts the beginning of 
friendship, blame of enmity 1.1.33. Similarly povorxn music, yewpyla agricul- 
ture. So also with 66a opinion, vots mind, réxvn art, vouos law. 

1133. The article must be used when reference is made to a definite person 
or thing or to an object well known: 7 rév ‘EdAjvwy edvora the goodwill of the 
Greeks Aes. 3.70, (vuiv) 7 cxodrH your usual idleness D. 8. 53. 

1134. The article may be omitted in designations of space; as Bdaos depth, 
vpos height; also péyebos size, mHOos size, amount. ‘yévos and dvoua, used as 
accusatives of respect (1600), may omit the article. 

1135. The article may be omitted with some concrete words conveying a 
general idea, as yox% soul, cSua body (but the parts of the body regularly have 
the article). 

THE ARTICLE WITH PROPER NAMES 


1136. Names of persons and places are individual and therefore 
omit the article unless previously mentioned (1120 b) or specially 
marked as well known: @ovkvd/dys "AOnvatos Thucydides an Athenian 
T.1.1, robs orpatuitas abrdv, Trois mapa KXéapyov dmredOdvras, cia Kipos 
tov KAéapxov éyew their soldiers who seceded to Clearchus, Cyrus 
allowed Clearchus to retain X.A.1.4.7, 6 3orAwv D. 20.90, ot “Hpa- 
xAées the Heracleses P. Th. 169 b. 


4&REEK GRAM. —19 
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1137. Names of deities omit the article, except when emphatic (vj 76» Ala 
by Zeus) or when definite cults are referred to: 7d 7s “A@nvas &5os the sanctwary 
of Athena (at Athens) I. 15.2. Names of festivals vary in prose writers (no 
article in inscriptions): IlavaOjvaca the Panathenaea (but Mavabyvators rots 
pixpots at the Lesser Punathenaea L. 21.4). Names of shrines have the article. 


1138. Names of nations may omit the article, but of “EAAnves is usual when 
opposed to of BdépBapor the barbarians. When nations are opposed, the article is 
usually absent: 6 réAewos AOnvalwy xat Ilehomovynciwy T. 2.1 (but 6 wédenos Tay 
IleNorovyynclwy kat A@nvalwy 1.1). The name of a nation without the article 
denotes the entire people. Names of families may omit the article: “Ao«\ymid- 
dar P. R. 406 a. 


1139. Continents: 4 Evpdéry Europe, )’Acla Asia. Other names of coun- 
tries, except those originally adjectives (as #7 “Arrvxi Attica), omit the article 
(A.iBin Libya). yA and x#pa may be added only to such names as are treated 
as adjectives: 7 Bowr7la (y#) Boeotia. The names of countries standing in 
the genitive of the divided whole (1311) usually omit the article only when the 
genitive precedes the governing noun: Xixedlas 7d mdelorov the most of Sicily 
T.1.12. The article is generally used with names of mountains and rivers; 
but is often omitted with names of islands, seas (but 6 Iévros the Pontus), and 
winds. Names of cities usually omit the article. Names of cities, rivers, and 
mountains often add més, worauds, dpos (1142 c). The article is omitted with 
proper names joined with avrés used predicatively (1206 b): avrovs *A@nvatous 
the Athenians themselves T. 4. 73. 


1140. Several appellatives, treated like proper names, may omit the article: 
Baovdev’s the king of Persia (6 Baccdeds is anaphoric (1120 b) or refers expressly to 
a definite person). Titles of official persons: mpurdves the Prytans, srparnyol 
the Generals. Names of relationship, etc.: mwarip father, dvip husband, yur 
wife (but the article is needed when a definite individual is spoken of). Thus: 
jKov dé TO pev prjrnp, TS 5é yuvh kal mwatdes to one there came his muther, to 
another his wife and children And.1.48. So also warpls fatherland. 


1141. Similarly in the case of words forming a class by themselves, and some 
others used definitely : 7dvos sun, obpavds heaven, dpa: seasons, xepavyds thunder, 
Odvaros death; dorv, wbdis city, axpdmods citadel, dyopd market-place, tetxos 
city-wall, mpuravetov prytaneum, vijcos island (all used of definite places), 64\arTa 
sea as opposed to the mainland, but 7 @dd\arra of a definite sea ; similarly 74 
earth, land. 


_ 1142. When the name of a person or place is defined by an apposi- 
tive (916) or attributive, the following distinctions are to be noted: 


a. Persons: Ilepdlkxas ’AXeEdvdpov Perdiccas, son of Alexander T.2.99: the 
official designation merely stating the parentage. Anuocdévys 6’ Adkio@évous (the 
popular designation) distinguishes Demosthenes, the son of Alcisthenes (T. 3.91) 
from other persons named Demosthenes. (Similarly with names of nations.) 

b. Deities: the article is used with the name and with the epithet or (less 
often) with neither: r@ Au r¢ ’Oduurip to Olympian Zeus T. 5.31, Au édrevdeplw 
to Zeus guardian of freedom 2.71. 
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c. Geographical Names are usually treated as attributives, as 6 Evppdrzs 
morauos the river Euphrates X. A. 1.4.11, 4 Bé\Bn Nuvn lake Bolbe T. 4. 103. 
In a very few cases (six times in Thuc.) 6 is omitted with the name of a 
river when voraués is inserted; but Hdt. often omits 6. With the names of 
morntains the order is 7d Iljdov bpos Mt. Pelion Hat. 7, 129 when the gender 
agrees, but otherwise és rd 8pos riv “Iordvny to Mt. Istone T.3. 85 (rarely as bd 
Tq Alrvn T@ Spe at the foot of Mt. Aetna T.3.116). With names of islands, 
towns, etc., the order varies: 7d Ilap@émov médioua the town of Parthenium 
X. A.7. 8.21; 4% Yurrddea vijcos the island of Psyttalea Hdt.8.95; Tpayla 4 
vijcos the island of Tragia T.1.116; rod Meipards rod Nuevos of the harbour of 
Petraeus T. 2.93; 7d dpovpiov 7d AdBdarov fort Labdalon 7.3. The city of Mende 
would be Mévén réds, 7 Mévdn % dds, Mévdy H wore. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICLE 


1143. A single article, used with the first of two or more nouns connected by 
and, produces the effect of a single notion: o!f orparnyol kal Aoxayol the generals 
and captains (the commanding officers) X. A. 2.2.8, ras weyloras kal édaxloras 
vais the largest and the smallest ships (the whole fleet) T. 1.10, 7 r&v roddGy da- 
Body Te kal POdvos the calumniation und envy of the multitude P. A. 28a. Rarely 
when the substantives are of different genders: zepi ras éavr Gv Woxas Kal cbuara 
concerning their own lives and persons X. A. 3. 2. 20, 


1144. A repeated article lays stress on each word: 6 Opgé cal 6 BadpBapos the 
Thracian and the barbarian D. 25. 1382 (here the subject remains the same), oi 
orparnyol Kal ol Noxayol the generals and the captains X. A. 7.1. 13. 


1145. Instead of repeating a noun with the article it may suffice to repeat 
the article: 6 Blos 6 r&y ldwrevdvrwy 7 6 TOY TupavvevdvTwy the life of persons in 
a private station or that of princes I. 2.4. 


1146. A substantive followed by an attributive genitive and forming with it 
a compound idea, usually omits the article: redXevr} rod Blov (the) end of his life 
(‘life-end’ as life-time) X. A.1.1.1. (Less commonly 7 Tedevry rod Blov 
X. A. 1.9.30.) Cp. 1295 a. 


1147. When the genitive dependent on a substantive is a proper name: 
pera EvBolas ddwow after the capture of Euboea T. 2.2, and peta tiv AéoBov 
ddwow after the capture of Lesbos 3.51. A preceding genitive thus often takes 
the place of the article: dua ypévov rhpO0s by reason of the extent of time T.1. 1. 


1148. Concrete codrdinated words forming a copulative expression may omit 
the article: mpds ody waldwy kal yuvaikdy ikerevw buds by your children and wives 
T beseech you L.4.20, méduv kal olklas nuty mapddore surrender to ws your city 
and houses T. 2. 72, lépecac kal iepets priestesses and priests P. R.461a, Cp. man 
and wife, horse and rider. 

1149. An appositive to the personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
has the article when the appositive would have it (as third peyson) with the pro- 
noun omitted : buels of fryeudves mpds eue mdvres cuuBddrdeTe do you, captains, all 
confer with me (ot iyyeudves cuuBdddovor) X.C. 6.2.41, ob oHbdpa xXpwpeda oi 
Kpfires rots tevcxots movguacww we Cretans do not make very much use of foreign 
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poems P. L. 680 ¢, yalpw axovwy tudy rv copay I delight in listening to you sages 
P. Ion 632 d, 


THE ARTICLE AND A PREDICATE NOUN 


1150. A predicate noun has no article, and is thus distinguished 
from the subject: xaAeirat 7 dxpomoAts ere br “AOnvaiwv modus the acropo- 
lis is still called ‘ city’ by the Athenians T. 2. 15. 


1151. Predicate comparatives and superlatives, possessive pronouns, and 
ordinals have no article: @uny Thy éuavrod yuvatka macy cwppovertarny eivar I 
thought that my wife was (the) most virtuous of all L. 1.10, Xawpepav éuds 
ératpos fv Chaerephon was a friend of mine P. A. 21a, Cp. 1125 d, 


1152. Even in the predicate the article is used with a noun referring to a defi- 
nite object (an individual or a class) that is well known, previously mentioned 
or hinted at, or identical with the subject: of & dAdoe émixerpotor Barre Tov 
Aétirmov dvaxanoovres Tov mpodérny the rest try to strike Deaxippus calling him 
‘the traitor’ X.A.6.6.7, oro: Roav oi pevyovres Tov ~deyxov these men were 
those who (as I have said) avoided the inquiry Ant.6.27. of riBéwevor rods voous ot 
aobevets dvOpwrol ect kal of modo the enactors of the laws are the weak men and the 
multitude P. G. 488 b, vardmreve dé eivar Tov diaBddAdovTa Mévwva he suspected that 
it was Menon who traduced him X. A. 2. 5, 28 (here subject and predicate could 
change places). So also with 6 avrés the same (1209 a), 6arepov one of two (69), 
Tovvavriov the opposite. 


SUBSTANTIVE-MAKING POWER OF THE ARTICLE 


1153. The article has the power to make substantival any word 
or words to which it is prefixed. 

a. Adjectives: 6 codés the wise man, 76 dikatoy justice. 

b. Participles (with indefinite force): 6 BovAdueros whoever wills, the first 
that offers. Cp. 1124. 

N. 1.—Such participial nouns appear in active, middle, and passive forms, 
and admit the distinctions of tense : oi éGeAjcortes péverv those who shall be willing 
to remain X. H. 7.5. 24. 

N. 2. — Thucydides often substantivizes the neuter participle to form abstract 
expressions: Tis médews 7d Tiudpevov the dignity of the State 2.68. Such parti- 
cipial nouns denote an action regulated by time and circumstance. Contrast 7d 
dedvds fear (in actual operation) 1.86 with 76 déos (simply fear in the abstract). 

c. Preposition and case: of él rv rpayudrwyv those in power, the government 
D. 18. 247, of év 77 HAkla those in the prime of life T.6. 24. 

d. With the genitive, forming a noun-phrase (1299): ra rv orparwr Gv the con- 
dition of the soldiers X. A. 3.1.20, ra rijs 6pyfs the outbursts of wrath T. 2. 60. 

e. Adverbs: of 7 €vdov cuvehauBdvovro kal of éxrds Karexdrnoay those who were 
inside were arrested and those outside were cut down X. A.2. 5.32. Similarly 
oi rére the men of that time, oi exe? the dead, of rddat the ancients. 

N. — An adverb preceded by the article may be used like an adjective: 6 6p0as 
kuBepyjrns the good pilot P,R,.841c. The article is rarely omitted. 
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f. Infinitives: kadodel ye dxoNaclay 7d brd TOv Hovey dpxecbar they call intem- 
perance being ruled by one’s pleasures P. Ph. 68 e. 

g. Any single word or clause: 7d vets bray Néyw, Thy roduy Néyw when TI say 
You, Imean the State D. 18. 88, twrepBas rb SlKas vbrexétw Tod Pdvov omitting 
(the words) ‘let him submit to judgment for the murder’ D. 23. 220. 


POSITION OF THE ARTICLE 
Attributive Position of the Article 


_ 1154. A word or group of words standing between the article and 
its noun, or immediately after the article if the noun, with or without 
the article, precedes, is an attributive. Thus, & codds dip, 6 dvnp 6 
aodos, OF dvjp 6 aodds (cp. 1168). 

1155. This holds true except in the case of such post-positive words as pép, 
5é, yé, TE, Yap, 67, oiwar, ofv, rolyvy; and rls in Hdt.: rap ris Mepréwy one of the 
Persians 1. 85. In Attic, rls intervenes only when an attributive follows the 
article : T@v BapBdpwv tives imméwy some of the barbarian cavalry X. A. 2. 5. 32. 


1156. Adjectives, participles, adverbs, and (generally) prepositions with 
their cases, if preceded by the article, have attributive position. 


1157. (1) Commonly, as in English, the article and the attributive precede 
the noun: 6 odds avnp the wise man. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the attributive. Thus, 77 rpdéry judpa on the first day T. 3. 96, év re mpd rod 
xpbyp in former times D. 53.12, roy ék r&y “EdXjvwy eis rods BapBdpous PbBor iddv 
seeing the terror inspired by the Greeks in the barbarians X. A. 1. 2.18. 


1158. (2) Less often, the article and the attributive follow the noun preceded 
by the article : 6 dvyp 6 codés the wise man. Thus, 76 orpdrevua 7d TOY’ AOnvalwy 
the army of the Athenians T. 8. 50, év rq mopela TH méxpe emt OddaTTav on the 
journey as far as the sea X. A. 5.1.1. In this arrangement the emphasis is on 
the noun, as something definite or previously mentioned, and the attributive is 
added by way of explanation. So rods kivas rods xahemods didéacr they tie up the 
dogs, the savage ones (I mean) X. A. 5. 8. 24. 


1159. (3) Least often, the noun takes no article before it, when it would 
have none if the attributive were dropped: dvyp 6 cops the wise man (lit. a 
man, I mean the wise one). Thus, waxais rats mreloor in the greater number 
of battles T. 7. 11, ctverme pev Oeots, ctverme dé avOpamos tots ayabots I associate 
with gods, I associate with good men X.M. 2.1.32. In this arrangement the 
attributive is added by way of explanation ; as in the last example: with men, 
the good (I mean). 

1160. A proper name, defining a preceding noun with the article, may itself 
have the article : 6 ddeAdos 6’ Apefovowos (his) brother Arethusius D. 53.10. Cp. 
1142. An appositive to a proper name has the article when it designates a 
characteristic or something well known: 6 Zédrwy 6 radauds Fv Prrsdquos Solon of 
ancient times was a lover of the people Ar. Nub. 1187, Maclwy 6 Meyapevs Pasion, 
the Megarian X. A. 1.4.7. 
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1161. The genitive of a substantive limiting the meaning of an- 
other substantive may take any one of four positions : — 

a. 7d Tod marpds BiBAlov the father’s book (very common). Thus, 4 7é»v 
redvestwv aperh the valour of the dead L. 12. 36. 

b. 7d B:Bdlov 7d 700 rarpés (less common). Thus, 7 olkla » Ziuwvos the house 
of Simon L. 3. 32. 

c. Tod marpds 7d BiBAlov (to emphasize the genitive or when a genitive has just ~ 
preceded). Thus, ris vixns 7d uéyebos the greatness of the victory X. H. 6. 4. 19. 

d. 7d BiBXlov rod marpds (very common). ‘Thus, 4 TdAwa Tov reydrvTwy the 
effrontery of the speakers L,12.41. The genitive of the divided whole (1806) 
is so placed or as in ¢. 

N. 1.—A substantive with no article is sometimes followed by the article 
and the attributive genitive: éml oxnvhy lovres tiv ZevopHrtos going to the tent 
(namely, that) of Xenophon X. A. 6. 4.19. Cp. 1159. 


1162. The order bringing together the same forms of the article (zept rod rod 
marpos BiBdlov) is avoided, but two or three articles of different form may stand 


together: 7d THs Tod Ealvovros réxvns Epyov the work of the art of the wool-carder 
P. Pol. 281 a. 


1163. The attributive position is employed with the possessive pronouns and 
the possessive genitives of the reflexive and demonstrative pronouns (1184), avrés 
meaning same (1173), and mds expressing the sum total (1174). 


1164. Two or more attributives of a substantive are variously placed : (1) els 
tas &\das Apkadixas woes to the other Arcadian cities X.H. 7.4.38. (2) 7d év 
*Apxadla 7d Tod Ads Tod Avkalov lepdy the sanctuary of Lycean Zeus in Arcadia 
P.R. 565d, (8) és tov érl r@ orduare Tod Aiwévos sTEvod SvTos Tov ErEpov Tipyov 
to the other tower at the mouth of the harbour which was narrow T. 8.90. 
(4) év 79 olkla 7H Xapuldov rH mapa 7d ’Odvumetov in the house of Charmides 
by the Olympiewm And. 1.16. (5) dmd rav év 7H ’Acla rédewy ‘ENAnvldwy 
from the Greek cities in Asia X. H. 4. 38.15. (6) mpds rhy éx rhs ZiKeNlas 
Tay AOnvalwy pweyddnv Kkakorpaylay with regard to the great failure of the 
Athenians in Sicily T.8.2. (7) 7d retxos 7d pwaxpdy 7d vorioy the long southern 
wall And. 3. 7. 


1165. A relative or temporal clause may be treated as an attributive: Dd\wy 
éuicer Tovs olos otros dvOpwrous Solon detested men like this man here D. 19. 254. 


1166. Position of an attributive participle with its modifiers (A = article, 
N=noun, P = participle, D = word or words dependent on P): (1) APND: 
Tov épectnkita Klydvvov TH mode the danger impending over the State D. 18. 176. 
(2) APDN: rods reptearnxéras 77 mébdeu Kivdévovs D. 18.179. (8) ADPN: rédv 
tore rH mode repo TdvTa KlyStvoy D. 18.188. (4) NADP: &romoy exer SUvamsy Thy 

- KatadovAwoouerny dravras he has in readiness a force to enslave all D. 8. 46. 

1167 a. Especially after verbal substantives denoting an action or a state an 
attributive prepositional phrase is added without the article being repeated: riyv 


peyadnv orparelay A@nvalwy kal Tov tuupdxwr és Atyurrov the great expedition of 
the Athenians and their allies to Egypt T. 1. 110. 


b. A word defining a substantivized participle, adjective, or infinitive may 
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be placed before the article for emphasis: xa? raira rods elddras kadoduer and we 
will summon those who have knowledge of this D.57. 65, rovrwy rots évayriois 
with the opposite of these T. 7. 75. 


Predicate Position of Adjectives 


1168. A predicate adjective either precedes or follows the article 
and its noun: codds 6 dvnp Or 6 avnp codos the man is wise. 

Thus, dre? rq vixy dvésrnoay they retired with their victory incomplete T. 8. 27, 
Yirhv éxwy thy xepadny with his head bare X. A. 1.8.6, tas rpijpes adeldKvoap 
kevas they towed off the ships without their crews T. 2. 98. 

a. This is called the predicate position, which often lends emphasis. 


1169. A predicate adjective or substantive may thus be the equivalent of a 
clause of a complex sentence: d@dvatov rhy wept avrdv uriunv KaradelWovow 
they will leave behind a remembrance of themselves that will never die I. 9.3, 
érnpero mocov Te Gyo. TO oTpaTevwa he asked about how large the force was that 
he was leading (= récov rt ely 7d orpadrevpa 6 Gyo. 2647) X. C. 2.1.2, wap’ éxdyrwy 
TOv Evupdywv Thy nyeuovlay €haBov they received the leadership from their allies 
(being willing) who were willing to confer it I. 1. 17. 


1170. A predicate expression may stand inside an attributive phrase: 6 decvds 
(pred.) evéuevos yewpyés he who is called a skilful agriculturist X. O. 19. 14. 
This is common with participles of naming with the article. 

1171. The predicate position is employed with the demonstratives otros, 
éde, éxetvos, and dudw, dupbrepos, éxdrepos, and éxacros; with the possessive 
genitives of personal and relative pronouns (1185, 1196) and of av’rés (1201); 
with adrés meaning self (1206b) ; with the genitive of the divided whole (13806), 
as ro’Twy oi mrelota the most of these X. A. 1.5. 13, of &pictoe TOv mepl adrév 
the bravest of his companions 1. 8.27; and with was meaning all (1174 b). 

a. This wise man is otros 6 copds ayip, 6 copds avhp obros (and also 6 codds 
otros avip). 


PECULIARITIES OF POSITION WITH THE ARTICLE 


1172. Adjectives of Place. — When used in the predicate position (1168) 
&xpos (high) means the top of, péoos (middle) means the middle of, érxaTos 
(extreme) means the end of. Cp. summus, medius, extremus. 


Attributive Position Predicate Position 
&xpov 7d Spos } the top of 
TO dpos &kpov the mountain 
péon # dyopd | the centre of 
h dyopa uéon f the market 
; joo r 

h éoxdrn viioos the farthest island gone ee } Ap pare 

Thus, mepl dxpars rats xepot xeupides gloves on the fingers (points of the 
hands) X. C. 8.8.17, 5a pécov Tod mapadelcov pet flows through the middle of 
the park X. A. 1.2.7. The meaning of the predicate position is also expressed 
by (1d) a&xpov rod Spous, (7d) wécov THs dyopas, etc. 


70 dxpov Spos the lofty mountain 


h péon ayopa the central market 
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1173. povos, jpurvs. — (1) Attributive: 6 povos rats the only son, ai nuloecar 
xdpires half-favours. (2) Predicate: udvos 6 mats (or 6 mais wbvos) malfe the 
boy plays alone, tusous 6 Blos (or 6 Blos Hysous) half of life, ra appara Ta Huloea 
half of the chariots. 

avtds: (1) Attributive: 6 avrds dvip the same man. (2) Predicate: avros 6 


ieee 


dvnp or 6 avnp airés the man himself. 

1174. mds (and in the strengthened forms ards, ovuras all together). a. In 
the attributive position més denotes the whole regarded as the sum of all its 
parts (the swm total, the collective body) : of mavres wodtrax the whole body of 
citizens, 7 waca Dixedia the whole of Sicily, dmoxretvar rods dmavtas MuteAnvalous 
to put to death the entire Mitylenean population T. 3. 36. 

N.— Hence, with numbers, oi rdyres, ra ctpravra in all: é€axdovor Kal xtrLo1 
of mavres 1600 in all T. 1. 60. 

b. In the predicate (and usual) position rés means all: waves of modtrar Or 
(often emphatic) of mwoNtra: wavres all the citizens (individually), wept wdvras 
Tovs Oeov’s AoeBnKacr Kal els dwacay Thy wodkLY HuapTHKac. they have committed 
impiety towards all the gods and have sinned against the whole State L. 14. 42. 

c. Without the article: mdvres mrodtrac all (conceivable) citizens, uucPwodpe- 
vo. wavTas dvOpwmrous hiring every conceivable person L. 12. 60. 

N. 1.—In the meaning pure, nothing but, més is strictly a predicate and has 
no article: k’cdk@ gpovpoduevos brd mdvTwy moreulwy hemmed in by a ring of 
guards all of whom are his enemies (=rdvres tp Gv ppovpetrar moréwol elor) 
P.R.579b. So raca kaxia utter baseness. 

N. 2. — The article is not used with mds if the noun, standing alone, would 
have no article. 

N. 5.—In the singular, was often means every: cdv col maca 660s eUropos with 
you every road is easy to travel-X. A. 2.5.9, maca Odd\acoa every sea T.2. 41. 


1175. dos: (1) Attributive : 7d ddov orpdrevya the whole army; (2) Predi- 
cate: édov 76 orpadrevpa (Or Td oTpdtevma Sov) the army as a whole, Tiv viKcra bdyv 
the entire night. With no article: ddov orpdrevwa a whole army, dda orparevpata 
whole armies. 


1176. The demonstrative pronouns otros, de, éxetvos, and airds self, 
in agreement with a noun, usually take the article, and stand in 
the predicate position (1168): otros 6 dvjp or 6 avnp otros (never 
6 ovTos dvjp) this man, airds 6 dvyp or 6 dvnp aires the man himself 
(6 aitos dvyp the same man 1173). 

1177. One or more words may separate the demonstrative from its noun: 
6 rovTou €pws Tod avOpdrov the love of thisman P.S.213¢. Note also rdp olkelwy 
tives TGV éxelvwy some of their slaves (some of the slaves of those men) P. A. 33d. 


1178. ovros, dd, éxetvos Sometimes omit the article. 


a. Regularly, when the noun is in the predicate: atrn Zorw ixavy darodoyla 
let this be a sufficient defence P. A. 24 b, otuar éuny rabrny warpléa etvar I think 
this is my native country X. A. 4. 8. 4. ‘ 

b. Usually, with proper names, except when anaphoric (1120 b): éke?vos 
Oovkvdldns that (well-known) Thucydides Ar. Ach. 708. 
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c. Usually, with definite numbers: ravras rpidkovra pris these thirty minae 
D. 27, 28. 

d. Optionally, when a relative clause follows: éri y#v rivde #Oouer, ev F ol 
matépes nuUGy Mrydwy éxpatnoay we have come against this land, in which our 
fathers conquered the Medes T. 2. 74. 

e. In the phrase (often contemptuous) odros dvijp P. G.505c; and in other 
expressions denoting some emotion: d&v@pwmos obroct D. 18. 243. 

f. Sometimes, when the demonstrative follows its noun: érlypaupa rése T.6. 
59. So often in Hdt. 

g. Frequently, in poetry. 

1179. dudw, aupédrepos both, éxdrepos each (of two), éxacros each (of several) 
have the predicate position. But with éxacros the article is often omitted : cara 
Thy hucpay exdorny (day by day and) every day, xa’ éxdorny juepav every day. 

1180. The demonstratives of quality and quantity, Tovofros, Toibade, rocotTOos, 
rogéade, TnAtKoOTos, When they take the article, usually follow it: rdv roco’Twy 
kal TowvTwy ayabay of so many and such blessings D. 18.305, roiro 76 Tovodroy 
éJos such a practice as this 21.125. 6 detva such a one (886) regularly takes 
the article. 

a. But the predicate position occurs: toca’tn 7 mpdérn mwapackevi) mpds Tov 
modenov diérrec So great was the first armament which crossed over for the war 
T. 6. 44. 

1181. An attributive, following the article, may be separated from its noun 
by a pronoun: 7 wddar Hudy dios our old nature P. S. 189 d, 4 crevh arn 656s 
(for avrn 4 orev 656s) this narrow road X. A.4. 2.6. 

1182. Possessive pronouns take the article only when a definite 
person or thing is meant, and stand between article and noun: ré 
énov BuiBrtov my book, ra juerepa BiBALa our books. 

a. But names of relationship, réXis, rarpls, etc., do not require the article 
(1140). 

1183. The article is not used with possessive pronouns or the genitive of 
personal and reflexive pronouns (cp. 1184, 1185) : 

a. When no particular object is meant: éuov BiBXlov or BiBXlov pou a book of 
mine. 

b. When these pronouns belong to the predicate: pabynrhs yéyova obs I have 
become a pupil of yours P. Euth. 5a, ob dbyous éuauTot Aéywv not speaking words 
of my own D. 9. 41. 


POSITION OF THE GENITIVE OF PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 


1184. In the attributive position (1154) stands the genitive of the demonstra- 
tive, reflexive, and reciprocal pronouns. 16 rovrov BiBNlov or 76 BiBNiov 76 TovTOU 
his book, 7d éuavrod BiBrlov or 7d BiBAlov 7d euavtod my own book; perewéuparo 
Thy éavTod Ovyarépa kal roy watda aibras he sent for his daughter and her child 
px Cr lucie 

a. The type 7d Bi8dlov rovrov is rare and suspected except when another 
attributive is added: 77 viv UBpe rovrov D. 4. 3. The types 7d BiBAlov éuavrod 
(Hat, 6. 28) and 7d adrod BipNov (T. 6. 102) are rare. 
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1185. In the predicate position stands 

a. The genitive of the personal pronouns (whether partitive or not): 7d 
BiBrlov pov (cov, avrod, etc.), Or pov (cov, abrod, etc.) 7d BiBXlov when other 
words precede, as és Zxeu cov Thy ddeAphy who has your sister to wife And. 1. 50. 

b. The genitive of the other pronouns used partitively. 

N. 1. — Homer does not use the article in the above cases, and often employs 
the orthotone forms (ceio uéya KkAdéos thy great fame w 241). Even in Attic 
éuo0 for ov occurs (408 ra poprla my wares Ar. Vesp. 1398). 

N. 2.— The differences of position between 1184 and 1185 may be thus illus- 


trated : My book is pretty: kaddp éore 7d BiBAlov pov. 
kaddv éorl pov 7d BiBAlov. 
My pretty book: 7d Kady wou BiBAlov. 


They read their books: ra éavrdv BiBNla avayryvwokouct. 


INTERROGATIVES, GAdos, mods, oOAlyos WITH THE ARTICLE 


1186. The interrogatives ris, motos may take the article when a 
question is asked about an object before mentioned: 3. viv 3) 
éxeiva, & Paidpe, SuvdpeOa xpivev. PAI. ra rota; Socr. Now at last we 
can decide those questions. Pu. (The) what questions? P. Phae. 277 a. 


1187. So even with a personal pronoun: A. dedpo 54 evdd Hudy... B. rot 
héyers kal mapa rlyas Tos buds; A. Come hither straight to us. B. Whither 
do you mean and who are you that Iam to cometo (you being who)? P. Lys.203 b. 


1188. GAdos other. —6 dddos in the singular usually means the rest (4 &ddn 
‘EdAds the rest of Greece); in the plural, the others (oi &\doe “EAAnves the other 
(ceteri) Greeks, but d\d\o."EAnves other (alit) Greeks). A substantivized adjec- 
tive or participle usually has the article when it stands in apposition to oi 4A: 
Tadda Ta woNirekd the other civic affairs X. Hi. 9. 5. On ddos, 6 &ddos (some- 
times €repos) besides, see 1272. 


1189. modus, oAlyos: 7d wodd usually means the great(er) part, of roddol the 
multitude, the vulgar crowd ; wieloves several, ol rdeloves the majority, the mass ; 
mhetaTor very many, ot mrcioror the most; ddrlyo few, of ddlyo the oligarchs (as 
opposed to ol woddol). Note modus predicative: érel édpa modda Ta xpéa when he 
saw that there was abundance of meat X. C. 1. 3. 6. 


PRONOUNS 
THE PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


1190. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually omitted 
except when emphatic, e.g. in contrasts, whether expressed or implied: 
éret dpets wot od Oérere reiMecbar, ey civ dpiv afouat since you are not 
willing to obey me, I will follow along with you X. A. 1.3.6. In con- 
trasts the first pronoun is sometimes omitted (930). - te 


1191. Where there is no contrast the addition of the pronoun may strengthen 
the verb: ef undé ro0r0 Bovder dwoxptvacBat, od 5é rovvTEdOEv Néye if you do not wish 
to reply even to this, tell me then X. C. 5. 5. 21. 
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1192. The forms éyod, éuol, and éué and the accented forms of the pronoun of 
the second person (325 a) are used when emphatic and usually after preposi- 
tions: kal melods éué riord @dwkds wor kal €aBes wap éuod and after prevailing on 
me you gave me pledges of faith and received them from me X. A. 1.6.7. Cp. 
187 N. 2. On the reflexive use of the personal pronouns of the first and second 
persons, see 1222-1224, 


1193. éyé, ov (éuds, ods) are rarely used of an imaginary person (‘any- 
DOdV2 ce Wr Olas Nee Ace ou tle 


1194. The nominative of the pronoun of the third person is replaced by 
éxetvos (of absent persons), 8de, ofros (of present persons), 6 uév... 6 dé (at the 
beginning of a sentence), and by avrés in contrasts. The oblique cases of the 
foregoing replace of, etc., which in Attic prose are usually indirect reflexives 
(1228, 1229). of and é in Attic prose occur chiefly in poetical passages of Plato ; 
in Attic poetry they are personal pronouns. The pronoun of the third person 
is very rare in the orators. 


1195: Homer uses @o, of, etc., as personal pronouns (= avrod, av’r@, etc., in 
Attic), in which case they are enclitic: 6:4 wavroctyny, THv dl wbpe PoiBos by the 
art of divination, which Phoebus gave to him A72. Homer also uses @o, of, etc., 
either as direct (= éaurod, etc., 1218) or as indirect reflexives (= avrod, etc., 1225). 
In the former case they are orthotone; in the latter, either enclitic or orthotone. 
Thus, of matéa éoixétra yelvato he begat a son like unto himself E 800, of rivd 
dno. dpuotov of €uevar Aavady he says there is no one of the Danaans like unto 
himself I 306. Hdt. agrees with Hom. except that ed, of are not direct reflexives 
and orthotone ; o¢ic: (not o¢/) is reflexive. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS 


For the article with a possessive pronoun see 1182-1183. 


1196. The possessive pronouns (330) of the first and second per- 
sons are the equivalents of the possessive genitive of the personal 
pronouns: éuds = pov, ods = cov, Hperepos = Puy, Duerepos = vpdv. 

a. When the possessives refer to a definite, particular thing, they have the 
article, which always precedes (1182); the personal pronouns have the predicate 
position (1185). Distinguish 6 éuds Piros, 6 pidos 6 éuds, 6 plidos wou my friend 
from ¢ios éuds, piros pou a friend of mine. 

b. A word may stand in the genitive in apposition to the personal pronoun 
implied in a possessive pronoun. See 977. 


1197. A possessive pronoun may have the force of an objective genitive 
(cp. 1331) of the personal pronoun: gAlg 79 éup out of friendship for me X. C. 
3.1.28. (piAla % éuh usually means my friendship (for others) ). 


1198. The possessive pronouns of the first and second persons are 
sometimes reflexive (when the subject of the sentence and the pos- 
sessor are the same person), sometimes not reflexive. 
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1199. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS SINGULAR 
1. Not reflexive (adjective my, thy (your); pronoun mine, thine 
(yours)). 


éuds, ods: dpa Tov éudy Pidov he sees my friend, dpa Tov ody maTépa she sees your 

father, orépye Tov éudv marépa he loves my father (or rov marépa roy éudy or 

marépa Tov éuov; OY Toy warépa pov OY pov Tov marépa), of euol d6PGadpuol Kad- 

Moves dv TGv ody elnoav my eyes will prove to be more beautiful than yours 

DG, Sh 

2. Reflexive (my own, thine (your) own). 

a. ésavrod, ceavrot, in the attributive position (very common): @\aBov rdv 
éuavTod pucbdv (or Tov pucbdy Tov éwavrov) I received my (own) pay, Tov 
ddedpoy Tov éuavrod éreupa I sent my (own) brother Aes. 2. 94, kami rots 
cauTAs Kakotor Kal Tots éuots yeXGs; art thou laughing at thine own misery 
and at mine? S. El. 879. 

b. épds, ods (less common): orépyw roy éuov marépa I love my (own) father, 
orépyes THY onY unTrépa you love your (own) mother, H éuh yuvn my wife X. 
C. 7. 2.28, ddehgpos THs untpos THs éufs brother of my mother And. 1. 117. 

C. eds abtod, ods adtod (poetical): rdv éudv adrod marépa (8 45, S. O. T. 416). 

d. pov, cov (rare): tov marépa pov Ant. 1, 23. 

N. — When the possessor is not to be mistaken, the article alone is placed 
before the substantive and the possessive or reflexive pronoun is omitted (cp. 
1121). Thus, orépyes tov rarépa you love your (own) father, orépye tov warépa 
he loves his (own) father, orépyovor rov marépa they love their (own) father. 


1200. FIRST AND SECOND PERSONS PLURAL 


1. Not reflexive (adjective our, your; pronoun owrs, yours). 

a. ‘Terepos, vpérepos: 6 querepos pidos our friend (more common than 6 ¢ldos 
Huav), 6 Vuerepos pldros your friend (more common than 6 gidos iuv), S4rn- 
giv movovpevor 7) tuay } T&v Ymerépwy Tivds making a search for you or for 
anything of yours L. 12. 30. 


2. Reflexive (our own, your own). 


a. npérepos, vpérepos (Common) : orépyouev Toy nuérepov plrov we love our own 
friend, orépyere Tov yuérepov pldov you love your own Sriend. 

b. Usually the intensive airy is used with juérepos, tuérepos in agreement with 
huav (dur) implied in the possessive forms. This gives a stronger form 
of reflexive. Thus: 

Hpérepos aitav, ipérepos airav: aordpyouer Tov tuerepov airav Plrov we 
love our own friend, olkoddunua 4} TOv Pirwy Tivl  huerepoy attdv a house 
either for some one of our friends or our own P.G. 514b; orépyere rov 
imérepov abt&v prov you love your own friend, diddoKere rods maidas rods 
iuerépous avr&v teach your own children I. 8. 57. 

C. HpOv, Updv (rare): alriduebaTovs rarépas hudy let ys accuse our (own) fathers 
Peach 79: 

d. fpav attav, vpadv avtav (very rare): Slkawv quads... palverOar uhre hudr 
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abr ay ris dbéns évdeerépous it is not right for us to show ourselves inferior 
to our own fame T. 2.11, ra rdv trrwy Kal Ta iwdv abrdv bra the equip- 
ments both of your horses and yourselves X. C. 6.3. 21. 


1201. THIRD PERSON SINGULAR 


1. Not reflexive (his, her, its). 

avtov, airijs, avtod in the predicate position (very common): 6p& rdv thor 
avrod (airs) I see his (her) friend, yryvecxwy abrod rhy avipelav knowing 
his courage P. Pr. 310d. 

éxe(vov, etc., or rotrov, etc. in the attributive position (very common): 6p& 
Tov €uov pidov, od Tov éxeivou I see my friend, not his, dgixvodvrat map’ "Apiatov 
kal Thy €xelvou otpatiav they come up with Ariacus and his army X. A. 2. 2.8, 
mapexddrecé Tivas TH TovTov émitndelwy he summoned some of his friends 
Ie cali 

és, 7, Sv, Hom. éds, é7, é6y (poetical): rHy yijuer édv dia KddAdos he married 
her because of her beauty \282. Hom. has e@ rarely for avrod, airfs. 

2. Reflexive (his own, her own). 

éavrot, éavrijs, in the attributive position (very common): orépye roy éavrod 
pirov he loves his own friend, 6pa Thy éavths unrépa she sees her own mother, 
THY EavToV adeAPHY ldwor Levy he gives his own sister in marriage to Seu- 
thes T. 2.101, b8plfec yuvatka rhv éavtod he misuses his own wife And. 4. 15. 
This is the only way in prose to express his own, her own. 

és (é6s): poetical. Sometimes in Homer és (éés) has the sense of own with 
no reference to the third person (1230 a). 

Os aitod, aitis (poetical); év atrod warépa (K 204). 


1202. THIRD PERSON PLURAL 
1. Not reflexive (their). 


avrév in the predicate position (very common): 6 ¢fdos abr&y their friend. 

éxelvov, rovrwy in the attributive position (yery common): 6 TovTwy (éxelvwy) 
plros their friend, dia thy éxelywy dmistlav because of distrust of them 
And, 3. 2. 

odéwv (Ionic): Hat. 5. 58. 

2. Reflexive (their own). 

éavtév (very common): orépyouce rods éavtay pldous they love their own 
friends, T&v éavtdv cuppdxywv kateppovovy they despised their own allies 
Xx, Hea AS i 

odérepos aitaév, the intensive adrdéy agreeing with opdv implied in opérepos 
(common): ofkéras rods operépovs atta émixadodvra they call their own 
slaves as witnesses Ant. 1.30. . 

odv airay, without the article (rare): 7a dvéuara Siarpdrrovra: opOy avr dv 
mposypaphvar they contrived that their own names were added L. 13.72. 
Cp. 1234. rdv opGy atrGy is not used. 

odérepos (rare in prose): Bowrol pépos 7d apérepov mapelxovro the Boeotians 
Surnished their own contingent T, 2.12. 
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e. oév in the predicate position, occasionally in Thucydides, as rods Evupdxous 
e5éd.cav opav they were afraid of their own allies 5.14. Cp. 1228 N. 2. 
1203. Summary of possessive forms (poetical forms in parenthesis). 
a. Not reflexive 


my éuds phov our NMET Epos Nov 
thy obs gov your ier epos budv 
his, her (8s Hom., rare) avroi, -js their a’ray 
(eb Hom., rare) (cpéwy Tonic) 


N. — juérepos and buérepos are more used than quay and vuar. 
b. Reflexive 


my own éubs (éuds adrod, -s) éuaurod, -fs | our own MET EpOS nueTEpos AUT Ov 
thy own obs (ods abrod, -7s) ceavrot,-Fs | your own iuérepos uuérepos avT Ov 
his, her their own opérepos oérepos ait ap 
own (8s) (0s adrod,-As) éavrod, -fs (tare) éauT dv, oPGv 
(poet. and (rare), 
Tonic) 


opav avtrav 

N.—In the plural judy atrdv, tudv a’rdy are replaced by *Huérepos attav, 
iuérepos avrGy, and these forms are commoner than fpuérepos, vuerepos. odhérepos 
atr&yv is less common than éavtév. ogérepos in poetry may mean mine own, 
thine own, your own. 


THE PRONOUN avrtds 


1204. airds is used as an adjective and asa pronoun. It has three 
distinct uses: (1) as an intensive adjective pronoun it means self 
(ipse). (2) As an adjective pronoun, when preceded by the article, 
it means same (idem). (38) In oblique cases as the personal pro- 
noun of the third person, him, her, it, them (eum, eam, id, eos, eas, ea). 

1205. Only the first two uses are Homeric. In Hom. avrés denotes the 
principal person or thing, in opposition to what is subordinate, and is intensive 
by contrast: avrdv kal Oepdrovra the man himself and his attendant Z 18 (cp. 
cwcac abrdv kal ratéas P.G. 51le and see 1208d). On avrés as a reflexive, see 
1228 a; on a’rés emphatic with other pronouns, see 1238 ff. 


1206. airds is intensive (self) 

a. In the nominative case, when standing alone: airot ryy yhv 
écxov they (the Athenians) seized the land themselves T.1.114. Here 
airés emphasizes the word understood and is not a personal pronoun. 

b. In any case, when in the predicate position (1168) with a sub- 
stantive, or in agreement with a pronoun: airés 6 dip, 6 dvip airds 
the man himself, airot rod dv8pds, Tod avdpds abrod, etc. 

1207. With a proper name or a word denoting an individual, the article is 
omitted : avrds Mérpwy Menon himself X. A. 2. 1. 5, xpd adrod Bacidéws in front 
of the Great King himself 1. 7. 11. 

2208. The word emphasized may be an oblique case which must be supplied: 
eheye 5é kal atrds 6 Bpaclias 17 Oeceaddv 7 Kal abrors (scil. ro’s Geccadots) pidos 
dv lévar and Brasidas himself also said that he came as a friend to the country 
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of the Thessalians anu to the Thessalians themselves T. 4. 78, Se? rolvuy rodr’ 43x, 
oxorety (scil. judas) abrovs we must forthwith consider this matter ourselves D. 2.2. 


1209. Special renderings of the emphatic avrés: 

a. By itself, in itself, unaided, alone, etc.: airy 4 adtGea the naked truth 
Aes. 3. 207, 7d rdéov rod xwplou aird Kaprepdy Urfpxe the greater part of the place 
was strong in itself (without artificial fortification) T. 4.4. On avrots dvipdox 
men and all, see 1525. adré with a noun of any gender is used by Plato to denote 
the abstract idea of a thing: avrd 7d caddy ideal beauty R. 493e, abrd dixatootyn 
ideal justice 472. 

b. Just, merely: atrd 1rd déov just what we want X. A. 4. 7. 7, adra rade 
merely this T. 1. 1389. 

c. Voluntarily: dvépas ot cal rots wh érixadovuévors abrol émiarparevovor men 
who uninvited turn their arms even against those who do not ask their assist- 
ance T. 4. 60. 

d. The Master (said by a pupil or slave): Avrés pa the Master (Pythagoras) 
said it (ipse dixit) Diog. Laert. 8. 1. 46, rls obros; Audrés. rls Adrés; Dwxpdrns ° 
Who’s this? The Master. Who’s the Master? Socrates Ar. Nub. 220. 

e. With ordinals: 7pé0y mpecBeurhs déxaros atrés he was chosen envoy with 
nine others (i.e. himself the tenth) X. H. 2. 2. 17. 


1210. After the article, in the attributive position (1154), airdés in 
any Case means same. 

Thus 6 avrés avijp, rarely (6) dvip 6 abrés the same man; rod abrod Oépous in 
the same summer T. 4. 58, ra atra tadra these same things X. A. 1. 1. 7, of rods 
avrovs alel rept TGv ab’tGv Adyous Névyortes the people who are continually making 
the same speeches about the same things Ant. 5. 50. 

a. Soasa predicate: é¢ya& ueévd adrés elu, tuets dé weraBdddrere I am the same, 
it ts you who change T. 2. 61. 


1211. In Hom. aérés, without the article, may mean the same: fpxe 5é rp 
alrhy 6d6v, Hvmep of dAdAoe and he guided him by the same way as the others had 
gone 6 107. 


1212. airés when unemphatic and standing alone in the oblique 
cases means him, her, it, them. éxéAevov aitrny deve they ordered her 
to depart L. 1. 12. 


1213. Unemphatic avrod, etc., do not stand at the beginning of a sentence. 


1214. airov, etc., usually take up a preceding noun (the anaphoric use): 
kadécas 5¢ Aduvmmov héyw mpds alroy rdde summoning Damnippus, I speak to 
him as follows L. 12.14. But an oblique case of airés is often suppressed where 
English employs the pronoun of the third person : éumumdas dmdvrwy Thy yrobunr 
dméreure having satisfied the minds of all he dismissed them X. A. 1.7.8. 

1215. adrod, etc., may be added pleonastically ; repdoouac ro wdwmy, Kpdri- 
oros Ov lnmets, cumuaxetv abrp Iwill try, since Iam an excellent horseman, to be 
an ally to my grandfather X. C. 1, 3. 15. 

1216. avrod, etc., are emphatic (= atrod rovrov, etc.) in a main clause when 
followed by a relative clause referring to avrod, etc. : elpnxas avr, bc bxep Eywye 
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ra tur epya mrelorou diva voulfw elvar you have mentioned the very quality for 
which I consider my work worth the highest price X. M. 3. 10, 14. But when 
the relative clause precedes, avrod, etc., are not emphatic: ovs dé uh EUpLoKOP, 
kevordguov abrois éroinoay they built a cenotaph for those whom they could not 
jind X. A. 6. 4. 9. 


1217. avrod, etc., are often used where, after a conjunction, we expect the 
oblique case of a relative pronoun : 6 py olde und’ exe abrod oppaytda which he 
does not know nor does he have the seal of it P. Th. 192 a. 


THE REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS 


1218. Direct Reflexives. — The reflexive pronouns are used directly 
when they refer to the chief word (usually the subject) of the sen- 
tence or clause in which they stand. 

yva0e ceavrév learn to know thyself P. Charm. 164 e, oparre éavrny she kills 
herself X. C. 7. 38. 14, xa@’ éavrods Bovdevodevor TA Stra wapédocay kal oPas abrovs 
after deliberating apart by themselves they surrendered their arms and themselves 
(their persons) T. 4. 38. Less commonly the reference is to the object, which 
often stands in a prominent place: rods 5é repolxous adfxev éml Tas éavTGy modes 
but the perioect he dismissed to their own cities X. H. 6. 5, 21. 


1219. The direct reflexives are regular in prose if, in the same clause, the 
pronoun refers emphatically to the subject and is the direct object of the main verb: 
éuavrov (not éué) érauwvd I praise myself. The usage of poetry is freer: orévw 
cé paddov  ’ué I mourn thee rather than myself E. Hipp. 1409. 


1220. The reflexives may retain or abandon their differentiating force. 
Contrast the third example in 1218 with rapédocav cas adrovs they surrendered 
(themselves) T. 7. 82. 


1221. The reflexives of the first and second persons are not used in a subordi- 
nate clause to refer to the subject of the main clause. 


1222. The personal pronouns are sometimes used in a reflexive sense: 
Opnvotvros ré wou Kal éyorTos Todd kal avdéia €uod wailing and saying much 
unworthy of myself P. A. 88e (contrast dxov’ce: oA Kal dvdéia cavtod you will 
hear much unworthy of yourself P. Cr. 58.e), Sox por ddbvaros etvac I (seem to 
myself to be) think Iam unable P. R. 368 b (less usually dox@ éuavrG). So in 
Hom.: éyay éué Ndcouar I will ransom myself K 378. Cp. 1195. 


1223. éué, é, not éuavréy, ceavrdy, are generally used as subject of the infini- 
tive: éyo otuar kal éué kal cé 7d ddciKely TOD ddcKetc Oar KaKtov Hyetcbar I think that 
both you and I believe that it is worse to do wrong than to be wronged P. G. 474 b. 


1224. The use in 1222, 1223 generally occurs when there is a contrast 
between two persons, or when the speaker is not thinking of himself to the 
exclusion of others. Cp. 1974. 


1225. Indirect Reflexives.— The reflexive pronouns are used indi- 


rectly when, in a dependent clause, they refer to the subject of the 
main clause. 
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*Opéorns erescev AOnvalous éaurdy kardyew Orestes persuaded the Athenians to 
restore him(self) T. 1. 111, éBod\ero 6 KXéapxos dav 76 orpdrevpa mpds éavrdy 
exew Thy yvwouny Clearchus wished the entire army to be devoted to himself X. A- 
2.5. 29. Cp. sibi, se. 


1226. When the subject of the leading clause is not the same as the subject 
of the subordinate clause or of the accusative with the infinitive (1975), the 
context must decide to which subject the reflexive pronoun refers : (6 katjyopos) 
épn. . . dvarelbovra rods véous avtoyv. .. ovTw diaTiOévar Tovs éauvr@ cuvovras K.T.r. 
the accuser said that, by persuading the young, he (Socrates) so disposed his (i.e. 
Socrates’) pupils, etc. X. M.1.2.52. 

1227. éavrov, etc., are rarely used as indirect reflexives in adjectival clauses: 
Ta vavayia, boa mpds TH EavTGy (vq) Fv, aveldovro they took up the wrecks, as 
many as were close to their own land T. 2. 92. 

1228. Instead of the indirect éavrod, ete., there may be used 

a. The oblique cases of atrés : érecpato rods ’AOnvatous rijs és adrov épyfs mapa- 
Abew he tried to divert the Athenians from their anger against himself T. 2. 65. 
When éavrod, etc. precede, avroi, etc. are usual instead of the direct reflexive : 
Thy éavTod yrwounv anepalvero Lwkpdrys mpds Tods duidodvras ait@ Socrates was 
wont to set forth his opinion to those who conversed with him X. M.4. 7.1. 

b. Of the forms of the third personal pronoun, of and cdiox (rarely of, «gets, 
cpGv, and cas). Thus, 7pa7a airhy el ebedAnoo Siaxovfcal oi he asked her if she 
would be willing to do him a service Ant. 1. 16, rods matéas éxéXevoy Tod Ktpou 
deto bar Siarrpadéacba oplow they ordered their boys to ask Cyrus to get it done for 
them X.C. 1. 4. 1, Kedevoucr yap Nuds Kowp weTad TPOv wodeuety for they urge us 
to make war in common with them And. 3. 27, én 6é, ére.d7 of exBhvar thy Poxhy 

. 10. adikvetcbat opas els ToTov Tiva Saiudvov he said that when his soul had 
Genren out of him, they (he‘and others) came to a mysterious place P. R. 614b. 
See 1195, 

N. 1. —od¢eis may be employed in a dependent sentence if the pronoun is itself 
the subject of asubordinate statement, and when the reference to the subject of the 
leading verb is demanded by way of contrast or emphasis: eloayayay rods ddXous 
orpatnyous ... Neyer exéevev abrovs Sri obdev Av ArTov oHpels aydyouev THy oTpatiay 
h Revopar after bringing in the rest of the generals he urged them to say that 
they could lead the army just as well as Xenophon X. A. 7. 6.9. Here avrol 
(ipst) is possible. In the singular avrés is necessary. 

N. 2.— Thucydides often uses the plural forms in reference to the nearest sub- 
ject: rovs Eupudyous edédicav pv they were afraid of their own allies (= cpar 
avr@v) 5. 14. 

N. 3. —éavrod, etc., are either direct or indirect reflexives, of and o¢io. are 
only indirect reflexives. 

1229. ob, colo, etc., and the oblique cases of atrés are used when the sub- 
ordinate clause does not form a part of the thought of the principal subject. 
This is usual in subordinate indicative clauses, and very common in 67: and as 
clauses, in indirect questions, and in general in subordinate clauses not directly 
dependent on the main verb: rév mpésBewv, of oplor (1481) rept T&v orovddy 
Eruxov ambvres, hucdovy they thought no more about their envoys, who were absent 
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on the subject of the truce T. 5.44, époBodvro uh émiBotvro adrois of moder they 
were afraid lest the enemy should attack them(selves) X. A. 3.4.1. 


1230. The reflexive pronoun of the third person is sometimes used 
for that-of the first or second: de? quads dvepérOat Eavtovs we must ask 
ourselves P. Ph. 78 b, wapayyeAXe toils éavrod give orders to your men 
X. C. 6. 3. 27. 


a. In Homer 8s his is used for éuds or cés: oboe ywye As yalns SUvawat yuKe- 
pwrepov &dXo l5éc0ac I can look on nothing sweeter than my own land ¢ 28. 


1231. Reciprocal Reflexive. — The plural forms of the reflexive pro- 
nouns are often used for the reciprocal dAAyAwv, GAAHAOLS, etC.: Hpty 
abrois SuaArcEouefa we will converse with (ourselves) one another D. 48. 6. 


1232. But the reciprocal must be used when the idea ‘ each for or with him- 
self’ is expressed or implied: paddov xalpovory éml Tots d\AjAwY Kakols 7 Tots abT Oy 
Slows dyabots (= 7 él trols abrod Exacros dyabots) they take greater pleasure in one 
another’s troubles than each man in his own good fortune 1.4. 168, ovre yap 
éavTots ovTE ANAHAots OuoAoYodaw they are in agreement neither with themselves nor 
with one another P. Phae.237c. Reciprocal and reflexive may occur in the same 
sentence without difference of meaning (D.48.9). The reflexive is regularly 
used when there is a contrast (expressed or implied) with d\dor: Pbovodcww éavrots 
Hadov 7 Tots Gots dvOpwros they envy one another more than (they envy) the 
rest of mankind X. M. 3.5. 16. 


aités EMPHATIC OR REFLEXIVE WITH OTHER PRONOUNS 


1233. Of the plural forms, judy airéy, etc. may be either emphatic or 
reflexive ; a’rG&v judy, etc. are emphatic only ; but o@y atréy is only reflexive 
(air Gy copy is not used). In Hom. airéy may mean mysely, thyself, or, himself, 
and é avrév, of adr@, etc. are either emphatic or reflexive. 


1234. qudv (iudr, oPGv) airSy often mean ‘their own men,’ ‘their own 
side’: gudrakhv opGv Te abr kal TSv Evuudywv karadurdrtes leaving a garrison 
(consisting) of their own men and of the allies T. 5, 114. 


1235. avrés, in agreement with the subject, may be used in conjunction 
with a reflexive pronoun for the sake of emphasis: avrol éf¢ éavtdy éx dpouv 
they marched by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, adros . . . éaurdv év wéow Kkarerlero 
Tov otparomédou he located himself in the centre of the camp X.C.8..5. 8. 


1236. av’réds may be added to a personal pronoun for emphasis. The forms 
éué abrév, avrév we, etc. are not reflexive like éuavréy, etc. Thus, rods ratdas rods 
euods Taxive kal éué abrov UBpice he disgraced my children and insulted me myself 
L.1.4. Cp. abr@ wo éréoouro he sprang upon me myself E459. Cp. 329 D. 


1237. The force of avrés thus added is to differentiate. Thus éué adréy 
means myself and no other, éuavréy means simply myself without reference to 
others. was avrovs is the usual order in the reflexive combination; but the 
differentiating you yourselves (and no others) may be.ipas advrovs or abrods imas. 
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THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS 


1238. The demonstrative pronouns are used substantively or ad- 
jectively : obros, or otros 6 dvyp, this man. 

1239. A demonstrative pronoun may agree in gender with a substantive 
predicated of it, if connected with the substantive by a copulative verb (917) 
expressed or understood: avrn (for rofro) dplorn Sidackadla this is the best 
manner of learning X. C. 8.7.24, el 5é ris rary (for TodT0) elphynv brodkauPaver 
but if any one regards this as peace D. 9.9. 

a. But the unattracted neuter is common, especially in definitions where the 
pronoun is the predicate: rodr’ éoriv 7 dixavoctvy this is (what we call) justice 
P. R. 482 b. So ody vBpis radr’ éori; is not this insolence? Ar. Ran. 21. 


1240. otros and 6ée this usually refer to something near in place, 
time, or thought; éxe?vos that refers to something more remote. obroot 
and 6& are emphatic, deictic (333 g) forms (this here). 

1241. Distinction between ovtos and 68. —dde hic points with emphasis to 
an object in the immediate (actual or mental) vicinity of the speaker, or to 
something just noticed. In the drama it announces the approach of a new actor. 
6ée is even used of the speaker himself as the demonstrative of the first person 
(1242). otros iste may refer to a person close at hand, but less vividly, as in 
statements in regard to a person concerning whom a question has been asked. 
When dée and otros are contrasted, dée refers to the more important, otros to the 
less important, object. Thus, dA de Bacideds xwpet but lo! here comes the king 
S. Ant. 155, avry wédas cod here she (the person you ask for) is near thee S. El. 
1474, cal ratr dxovew Kate THvS adyiova so that we obey both in these things and 
in things yet more grievous 8. Ant. 64. See also 1245. otros has a wider range 
of use than the other demonstratives. 

1242. 4ée is used in poetry for éydé: ricdé (= euod) ye dons ru while I still 
live S. Tr. 305. Also for the possessive pronoun of the first person : ef tus Tova d 
dxovcerat Noyous if any one shall hear these my words S. El. 1004. 

1243. otros is sometimes used of the second person: rls obroct; who’s this 
here? (= who are you ?) Ar. Ach. 1048. Soin exclamations : otros, ré rove’s ; you 
there! what are you doing ? Ar. Ran. 198. 

1244. rdée, rdde rdvra (Tadra rdvra) are used of something close at hand: 
ovn “Iwves Tad elcly the people here are not Ionians T. 6. 77. 


1245. otros (rowdros, rogoiros, and ovrws) generally refers to what 
precedes, 68¢ (rowdade, roadade, TyALKOode, aNd Gde) to What follows. 

Thus, rodée édetev he spoke as follows, but roaira (rocatra) elmdy after 
speaking thus. Cp. 6 Kipos axotcas rod TwSptov rotra roudde mpos avrov édete 
Cyrus after hearing these words of Gobryas answered him as follows X. C. 5.2.31, 

1246. «al ofros meaning (1) he too, likewise; (2) and in fact, and that too, 
points back: Aylas kal Zwxpdrys ... kal rovrw dreOavérny Agias and Socrates 
... they too were put to death X. A. 2.6.30; dmbpwrv éori.. . kal rovTwy movnpar 
it is characteristic of men without resources and that too worthless 2. 5, 21 (ep. 
1820). On xal-ratra see 947. 
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1247. But ofros, etc. sometimes (especially in the neuter) refer to what 
follows, and é6e, etc. (though much less often) refer to what precedes: pera d€ 
rodrov elre Tocodrov but after him he spoke as follows X. A.1. 3.14, rovodrous 
Adyous elev he spoke as follows T. 4. 58, rowde mapaxeevouevos exhorting them 
thus (as set forth before) 7.78, wde Odmrovcw they bury them thus (as described 
before) 2. 34, ovrws éxe: the case is as follows (often in the orators). 


1248. otros (especially in the neuter rodro) may refer forward to a word or 
sentence in apposition: as uh Toro udvov évvoGvTa, TL melcovrar that they may 
not consider this alone (namely) what they shall suffer X. A.3.1.41. So also 
ovrws. éxetvos also may refer forward: éxetvo Kepdalvew hyetrar Thy noovyy this 
(namely) pleasure, it regards as gain P. R.606b. Cp. 990. 


1249. otros (rowiros, etc.) is regularly, dd (rowdode, etc.) rarely, used as the 
demonstrative antecedent of a relative: érav rovaira éyys, a ovdels dv Hhoeev 
avOpbrav when you say such things as no one in the world would say P. G. 478. e. 
ovros is often used without a conjunction at the beginning of a sentence. 


1250. When 8ée retains its full force the relative clause is to be regarded as 
a supplementary addition: of 5% of évexa Néyw Ttadra mdvra 76d éort but here’s 
the reason why I say all this! P. Charm. 165 a. 


1251. The demonstratives ofros, etc., when used as antecedents, have an 
emphatic force that does not reproduce the (unemphatic) English demonstra- 
tive those, e.g. in you released those who were present. Here Greek uses the 
participle (rov’s mapévras awedvoare L. 20. 20) or omits the antecedent. 


1252. otros (less often éxetvos) may take up and emphasize a preceding subject 
or object. In this use the pronoun generally comes first, but may be placed 
after an emphatic word: roijoavres orHdny éndploarto els Ta’Tnyv avaypadey Tos 
adirnplovs having made a slab they voted to inscribe on it the (names of the) 
offenders Lye. 117, & av etrys, Eupeve rovTos whatever you say, hold to it 
P. R. 345 b. The anaphoric avrés in its oblique cases is weaker (1214). 


1253. rofro, ratra (and atré) may take up a substantive idea not expressed 
by a preceding neuter word : o? ripy “EAAdOa HAevOepwoay: juets 5é 00d Huty adbrots 
BeBatoduev abr (i.e. Thy édevdeplav) who freed Greece ; whereas we cannot secure 
this (liberty) even for ourselves T. 1. 122. 


1254. ovros (less frequently éxe?vos) is used of well known persons and things. 
Thus, Topylas ovros this (famous) Gorgias P. Hipp. M. 282 b (cp. ile), rovrous rods 
ciKopdvras these (notorious) informers P. Cr. 45a (cp. iste), Tov 'Apurreldny 
éxetvoy that (famous) Aristides D. 3.21, Kad\av éxetvoy that (infamous) Callias 
2.19. éxetvos may be used of a deceased person (P. R. 368 a), 


1255. When, in the same sentence, and referring to the same object, ofros 
(or éketvos) is used more than once, the object thus designated is more or less 
emphatic: 6 Oeds étapodpevos Tov’Twy Tov vodv ToUTOLs xpHTa banpérars the god 
deprives them of their senses and employs them as his ministers P. lon 534 ce. 
For the repeated otros (éxeZvos) an oblique case of avrés is usual. 


1256. rotro uév . . . rovro dé first . . . secondly, partly . . . partly has, 
especially in Hdt., nearly the sense of 7d uév . . . 7d-5é (1111). 
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1257. éxeivos refers back (rarely forward, 1248), but implies re- 
moteness in place, time, or thought. 

Kopos xaOopg Baorhéa kal 7d dud’ éxetvov ctipos Cyrus perceives the king and 
the band around him X.A.1.8. 26, vijes éxetvar émimddéovow yonder are ships sail- 
ing up tous T. 1.51. 


1258. éxetvos may refer to any person other than the speaker and the person 
addressed ; and may be employed of a person not definitely described, but 
referred to in a supposed case. It is even used of the person already referred 
to by atrés in an oblique case: av air@ didGs dpytpiov Kal welOns éxetvoy if you 
give him money and persuade him P. Pr.310d.  éke?vos, when so used, usually 
stands in a different case than avrés. The order éxeftvos . . . atrés is found: 
mpos uev éxelvous ovK elev Hy €xor yraduny, adN daméreuev atrovs he did not tell 
them the plan he had, but dismissed them X. H., 3. 2. 9. 


1259. When used to set forth a contrast to another person, éxe?vos may even 
refer to the subject of the leading verb (apparent reflexive use): éray év TQ yp 
dpGoww juas Syodvrds Te kal Takelvwy pbelpovras when they (the Athenians) see us 
(the Dorians) in their land plundering and destroying their property (=74 éavr Gv) 
T. 2.11, dete rots Xaddalors bre HKou otre amodécar érOiuGv éxelvous ovTe modeuety 
deduevos he said to the Chaldaeans that he had come neither with the desire to 
destroy them (ékelvovs is stronger than adrov’s) nor because he wanted to war 
with them X.C. 3, 2. 12. 


1260. In the phrase éd¢ éxetvos, 65e marks a person or thing as present, éxefvos 
a person or thing mentioned before or well known : 66’ éxefvos éyw lo! I am he 
S.0.C.138. Colloquial expressions are oir’ éxetvo there it is! (lit. this is that) 
Ar. Ach. 41, and 768° éxetvo I told you so E. Med. 98. 


1261. Distinction between otros and éxetvos.— When reference is made to 
one of two contrasted objects, ofros refers to the object nearer to the speaker’s 
thought, or to the more important object, or to the object last mentioned. Thus, 
ore ond dy dixadrepov exelvors Tots ypdupaciv 7 TovTOLS TugTevoiTe so that you must 
with more justice put your trust in those lists (not yet put in as evidence) than 
in these muster-rolis (already mentioned) L. 16.7, ef 6€ rotrd cou doxet ptxpdy 
elvat, éxetvo katavénooy but if this appear to you unimportant, consider the follow- 
ing X.C. 5.5.29. éxetvos may refer to an object that has immediately preceded : 
kal (de0) 7d BéATicTOY del, wh TO paorov, dmavras héyew: ér éxelvo pev (t.e. TO 
pdorov) yap h pvows abr Badietrar, él roiro 5é (7d BéXTisTov) THO Adyw de? mpod- 
yerat SiddoKovta Tov ayabdy roNirny it is necessary that all should speak what is 
always most salutary, not what is most agreeable ; for to the latter nature her- 
self will incline; to the former a good citizen must direct by argument and 
instruction D. 8.72. 


THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


1262. The interrogative pronouns are used substantively is; 
who? or adjectively ris dvyp; what man? - 

1263. The interrogatives (pronouns and adverbs, 340, 346) are 
used in direct and in indirect questions. In indirect questions 
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the indefinite relatives dors, etc., are generally used instead of the 
interrogatives. 
rl BoUrerar Hulv xpjcda; for what purpose does he desire to employ us ? 
X. A. 1.3.18, ov« of6a 6 Te dv Tus xphoaito avrots Ido not know for what service 
any one could employ them 3.1.40, A. anvik éotly dpa THs nucpas; B. omnvixa; 
A. What’s the time of day ? B. (You ask), what time of day it is ? Ar. Av. 1499. 
N.— For peculiarities of Interrogative Sentences, see 2666, 2668. 


1264. 7/is used for riya as the predicate of a neuter plural subject when the 
general result is sought and the subject is considered as a unit: tatra dé rl éoruy ; 
but these things, what are they? Aes. 3. 167. iva emphasizes the details: riv’ 
ody éort TadTa; D. 18. 246. 


1265. rls asks a question concerning the class, rf concerning the nature of a 
thing: elré rls ) réxvn say of what sort the art is P. G. 449 a, rl cwppoctyn, rh 
monirikés; what is temperance, what is a statesman? X.M. 1.1.16, P@dvov dé 
cxorav 371 etn considering what envy is (quid sit invidia) X. M. 3. 9. 8. 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 


1266. The indefinite pronoun tis, vi is used both substantively 
(some one) and adjectively (any, some). ris, ri cannot stand at 
the beginning of a sentence (181 b). 


1267. Inthe singular, rls is used in a collective sense: everybody (for anybody); 
ep. Germ. man, Fr. on: adda woe? Tis Exetvov but everybody detests him D. 4. 8. 
éxaorés Tis, was Tis each one, every one are generally used in this sense. is 
may be a covert allusion to a known person: dwoer ris dixny some one (i.e. you) 
will pay the penalty Ar. Ran. 554. It may also stand for Jor we. Even when 
added to a noun with the article, 7's denotes the indefiniteness of the person 
referred to: 8ray 5 6 ktpwos rap ris, budv boris éoTly Hyewdsy KkTr. but whenever 
your master arrives, whoever he be that is your leader, etc. S. O. C. 289, With 
a substantive, rls may often be rendered a, an, as in érepds Tis dSuvdorns another 
dignitary X. A. 1. 2.20; or, to express indefiniteness of nature, by a sort of, 


etc., aS in ef uév Oeol rivés elo of Saluoves if the ‘daimones’ are a sort of gods 
1e5 NS Arels 


1268. With adjectives, adverbs, and numerals, ris may strengthen or weaken 
an assertion, apologize for a comparison, and in general qualify a statement: 
devvds Tis avip a very terrible man P. R. 596 c, whwy ris a sort of gad-fly 
P. A. 30e, cxeddy Te pretty nearly X.O. 4.11, rptdxovrd tives about 30 T.8. 73. 
But in wapeyévovrd tives dvo vfes the numeral is appositional to rivés (certain, 
that is, two ships joined them) T. 8. 100. 


1269. rls, 71 sometimes means somebody, or something, of importance: 7d 
doxety Tives eivar the seeming to be somebody D. 21.218, e60té ru Néyeww he seemed 
to say something of moment X. C. 1. 4. 20. 


1270. ri is not omitted in @avuacrdy dAéyers what you say is wonderful 


P. L. 657a. # ris # oddels means few or none X.C. 7. 5. 45, 4 re H ovdéy Little 
or nothing P. A. 17b. 
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THE ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS G@AXos AND €repos 


1271. dAXos strictly means other (of several), repos other (of two). 
On 6 dAXos, of dAAor see 1188. 


a. €repos is sometimes used loosely for d\Xos, but always with a sense of dif- 
ference ; when so used it does not take the article. 


1272. dddos, and érepos (rarely), may be used attributively with a substan- 
tive, which is to be regarded as an appositive. In this sense they may be 
rendered besides, moreover, as well: of &ddor “AOnvatoe the Athenians as well 
(the others, i.e. the Athenians) T. 7. 70, rods érdiras kal rods ddous imméas the 
hoplites and the cavalry besides X. H. 2. 4. 9, yépwv xwpe? ued’ érépov veavlov an 
old man comes with (a second person, a@ young man) a@ young man besides 
Ar. Eccl. 849. Cp. ‘* And there were also two other malefactors led with him to 
be put to death’ St. Luke 23. 32. 


1273. dddos other, rest often precedes the particular thing with which it is 
contrasted : ta te GXa érince Kal piplovs Zdwxe Sapecxo’s he gave me ten thou- 
sand darics besides honouring me in other ways (lit. he both honoured me in other 
ways and ete.) X. A.1.3.3, TG wev ANw orpaTe Hovyafev, éxardv 5é wedATacTas 
mporéure. with the rest of the army he kept quiet, but sent forward a hundred 
peltasts T, 4.111. 


1274. dos followed by another of its own cases or by an adverb derived 
from itself (ep. alius aliud, one... one, another... another) does not require 
the second half of the statement to be expressed: &\dos dd\Xa Neyer ONE says 
one thing, another (says) another X. A.2.1.15 (lit. another other things). So 
Grou dAXws, AAXow &AAOGEvr. 

a. Similarly érepos, as cuppopa érépa érépous mi€fer one calamity oppresses one, 
another others E. Alc. 893. 

1275. After 6 dos an adjective or a participle used substantively usually 
requires the article: ra\\a 7a péyiora the other matters of the highest moment 
P. A. 22d. Here ra wéyiora is in apposition to Tada (1272). of drow wdvres oi, 
Tada ravra Td SOMetimes Omit the final article. 

1276. 6 dddos often means usual, general: mapa Tov &ddov rpdrov contrary 
to my usual disposition Ant. 3. B. 1. 


THE RECIPROCAL PRONOUN 


1277. The pronoun déAAjAow expresses reciprocal relation: as & 
eidéryv GAA/HAOVs H yvvy Kul 6 ’ABpaddras, noralovro aAdyAovs when 
Abradatas and his wife saw each other, they mutually embraced X. C. 
6. 1. 47. 

1278. To express reciprocal relation Greek uses also (1) the middle forms 
(1726) ; (2) the reflexive pronoun (1231); or (8) a substantive is repeated : dvhp 
rev dvipa man fell upon man O 328. 


On Relative Pronouns see under Complex Sentences (2498 ff.). 
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THE CASES 


1279. Of the cases belonging to the Indo-European language, Greek 
has lost the free use of three: instrumental, locative, and ablative. 
A few of the forms of these cases have been preserved (341, 1449, 
1535); the syntactical functions of the instrumental and locative 
were taken over by the dative; those of the ablative by the genitive. 
The genitive and dative cases are therefore composite or mixed cases. 

N.—The reasons that led to the formation of composite cases are either 
(1) formal or (2) functional. Thus (1) x#p@ is both dat. and loc.; Adyos 
represents the instr. Aéyors and the loc. Aéyous.; in consonantal stems both abla~- 
tive and genitive ended in -os; (2) verbs of ruling may take either the dat. or 
the loc., hence the latter case would be absorbed by the former; furthermore 
the use of prepositions especially with loc. and instr. was attendeu by a certain 
indifference as regards the form of the case. 


1280. Through the influence of one construction upon another it 
often becomes impossible to mark off the later from the original 
use of the genitive and dative. It must be remembered that since lan- 
guage is a natural growth and Greek was spoken and written before 
formal categories were set up by Grammar, all the uses of the cases 
cannot be apportioned with definiteness. 


1281. The cases fall into two main divisions. Cases of the Sub- 
ject: nominative (and vocative). Cases of the Predicate: accusa- 
tive, dative. The genitive may define either the subject (with nouns) 
or the predicate (with verbs). On the nominative, see 938 ff. 


1282. The content of a thought may be expressed in different ways in dif- 
ferent languages. Thus, wel@w ce, but persuadeo tibi (in classical Latin): and 
even in the same language, the same verb may have varying constructions to 
express different shades of meaning. 


VOCATIVE 


1283. The vocative is used in exclamations and in direct address: 
& Zed «al Geo oh Zeus and ye gods P. Pr. 310d, dvOpwre my good fellow 
X.C. 2.2.7. The vocative forms an incomplete sentence (904 d). 

a. The vocative is never followed immediately by 5é or ydp. 

1284. In ordinary conversation and public speeches, the polite ® is usually 


added. Without ® the vocative may express astonishment, joy, contempt, a 
threat, or a warning, etc. Thus dxovers Aicxlyn; dye hear, Aeschines? 1D. 18. 
121. But this distinction is not always observed, though in general & has a 
familiar tone which was unsuited to elevated poetry. 

1285. The vocative is usually found in the interior of a sentence. At the 
beginning it isemphatic. In prose é¢y, in poetry 6, may stand between the voca- 
tive and an attributive or between an attributive and the vocative ; in poetry & 
may be repeated for emphasis. 
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1286. In late poetry a predicate adjective may be attracted into the vocative : 
GrABie Kape yévoio blessed, oh boy, mayest thou be Theocr. 17. 66. Cp. Matutine 
pater seu Iane libentius audis Hor. 8. 2. 6. 20. 


1287. By the omission of ov or iuets the nominative with the article may 
stand in apposition to a vocative: & dvdpes of mapovres yOu, gentlemen, who are 
present P. Pr. 337¢, @ Kipe kal of &ddou Mépoar Cyrus and the rest of you Persians 
X. C. 3.3.20; and in apposition to the pronoun in the verb: 6 mais, axodovder 
boy, attend me Ar. Ran. 621. 

1288. The nominative may be used in exclamations as a predicate with the 
subject unexpressed: @& mixpds Oeots oh loathed of heaven S. Ph. 254, pldos & 
Mevéd\ae ah dear Menelaus A189; and connected with the vocative by and: 
@ mods Kal Shue oh city and people Ar. Eq.273. In exclamations about a person : 
® yevvatos oh the noble man P. Phae. 227 c. 

a. otros is regular in address: otros, rl rdayes, © Havbla; ho there, I say, 
Xanthias, what is the matter with you ? Ar. Vesp.1; & obros, Alas ho there, 
I say, Ajax S. Aj. 89. 


GENITIVE 


1289.. The genitive most commonly limits the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and adverbs, less commonly that of verbs. 

Since the genitive has absorbed the ablative it includes (1) the 
genitive proper, denoting the class to which a person or thing be- 
longs, and (2) the ablatival genitive. 

a. The name genitive is derived from casus genitivus, the case of origin, 
the inadequate Latin translation of yewxy mrdo.s case denoting the class. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH NOUNS 
(ADNOMINAL GENITIVE) 


1290. A substantive in the genitive limits the meaning of a sub- 
stantive on which it depends. 


1291. The genitive limits for the time being the scope of the substantive on 
which it depends by referring it to a particular class or description, or by regard- 
ing it asa partofawhole. The genitive is akin in meaning to the adjective and 
may often be translated by an epithet. Cp. crépavos xpiclov with xpioobs aré- 
gpavos, Pb80s moeulov with moréusos poBos, 7d etpos wEéOpov With 70 edpos wAEOptatov 
(1035). But the use of the adjective is not everywhere parallel to that of the 
genitive. 

1292. In poetry a genitive is often used with Bia, uévos, cbévos might, etc., 
instead of the corresponding adjective : Bin Awpynieos mighty Diomede E781. 

1293. In poetry déuas form, kdpa and xepady head, etc., are used with a geni- 
tive to express majestic or loved persons or objects: “Icuqjyys capa S. Ant. 1. 

1294. ypiua thing is used in prose with a genitive to express size, strength, 
etc.: spevdovnrav mdumort te xphua a very large mass of slingers X.C, 2.1, 5, 
Cp. 1322. 
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1295. The genitive with substantives denotes in general a connection or de- 
pendence between two words. This connection must often be determined (1) by 
the meaning of the words, (2) by the context, (3) by the facts presupposed as 
known (1301), The same construction may often be placed under more than one 
of the different classes mentioned below; and the connection between the two 
substantives is often so loose that it is difficult to include with precision all cases 
under specific grammatical classes. 

a. The two substantives may be so closely connected as to be equivalent to a 
single compound idea: reAevr) Tod Blov ‘life-end’ (cp. life-time) X.A.1.1.1. 
Cp. 1146. 

b. The genitive with substantives has either the attributive (1154), or, in the 
case of the genitive of the divided whole (1306), and of personal pronouns (1185), 
the predicate, position (1168). 

1296. Words denoting number, especially numerals or substantives with 
numerals, often agree in case with the limited word instead of standing in the 
genitive: édpos récoocapa tddarvta a tribute of four talents 'T. 4. 57 (cp. 1328), 
és ras vais, ad éppovpouy dvo, katapuydrvres fleeing to the ships, two of which were 
keeping guard 4.113. So with of uév, of 6é in apposition to the subject (981). 


GENITIVE OF POSSESSION OR BELONGING 


1297. The genitive denotes ownership, possession, or belonging: 
4H oixia 4 Siuwvos the house of Simon 8. 32, 6 Kipov orddos the expe- 
dition of Cyrus X. A. 1. 2.5. Cp. the dative of possession (1476). 

1298. Here may be classed the genitive of origin: of DéAwvos vouor the laws 
of Solon D. 20.103, 4 érisrodh rod Bidlarov the letter of Philip 18. 37, xipara 
TavrTolwy avéuwy waves caused by all kinds of winds B 396. 


1299. The possessive genitive is used with the neuter article (singular or 
plural) denoting affairs, conditions, power, and the like: 7d rédv éddpwr the 
power of the ephors P.L. 712d, 7d 74s réxvns the function of the art P. G. 450c, 
70 TOU LdrAwvos the maxim of Solon P. Lach. 188b, ddnd\a ra rv rorduwv the 
chances of war are uncertain T. 2.11, 7a THs ré\ews the interests of the State 
P.A.36c, ra Tot Shou Ppove? is on the side of the people Ar. Eq. 1216. Some- 
times this is almost a mere periphrasis for the thing itself: 7d rs rUyns chance 
D. 4.12 ra ris cwrnplas safety 23.163, 7d THs bolas, dridyror earl the quality 
of holiness, whatever it ts 21.126, 7d rGv mpecBvrépwv hud we elders P. L. 657 d. 
So 7d rovrou 8. Aj. 124 is almost = ofros, as rowdy is = éys or éué. Cp. L. 8. 19. 


1300. The genitive of possession may be used after a demonstrative or rela- 
tive pronoun : roi7é wou diaBadre he attacks this action of mine D. 18. 28. 


1301. With persons the genitive may denote the relation of child to parent. 
wife to husband, and of inferior to superior: Oovxvdldns 6 "Oddpov Thucydides, 
the son of Olorus T. 4.104 (and so viés is regularly omitted in Attic official 
documents), Avs “Aprews Artemis, daughter of Zeus S. Aj.172, 4 Zuixvelwyvos 
Medorixn Melistiche wife of Smicythion Ar. Eccl. 46, Avdds 6 Pepexdéous Lydus, 
the slave of Pherecles And.1.17, of Mévwvros the troops of Menon X, A. 1. 5. 13 
(of rod Mévwvos orpari@rat 1, 5,11). 
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a. In poetry we may have an attributive adjective: Tedaudvios Alas (= Alas 
0 TehauGvos) B 528. Cp. 846 f. 

1302. The word on which the possessive genitive depends may be repre- 
sented by the article: dard rijs éavrdv from their own country Gis) aS 
(ep. 1027 b). A word for dwelling (oikla, 56uos, and also iepdy) is perhaps omitted 
after év, ets, and sometimes after é. Thus, évy ’Apidpovos at Ariphron’s P. Pr. 
320 a, év Avovicou (scil. tep@) at the shrine of Dionysus D.5.7, eis ddacKddou 
gorav to go to school X.C.2. 8.9, é« Tarpoxdéous épxouar I come from Patro- 
clus’s Ar. Plut. 84. So, in Homer, eiv(els) ’ Aldao. 


1303. Predicate Use.— The genitive may be connected with the 
noun it limits by means of a verb. 

‘Inmoxpdrns éorl olklas weyddns Hippocrates is of an influential house P. Pr. 
316 b, Boww7 Sv y rods crac the city will belong to the Boeotians L. 12.58, 4 Zéded 
éoti. THs Aclas Zelea isin Asia 1D). 9.48, obde ris adtHs Opdkns éyévovro nor did 
they belong to the same Thrace T.2.29, & didxer rod Wdloparos, tatr’ éorly the 
clauses in the bill which he attacks, are these D. 18. 56. 


1304. The genitive with ejuf may denote the person whose nature, duty, 
custom, etc., it is to do that set forth in an infinitive subject of the verb: 
meviay dépew ob mavrés, dXN avdpos cogpod "tis the sage, not every one, who can 
bear poverty Men. Sent. 463, doxe? dixalov rotr’ eivar wodirov this seems to be the 
duty of a just citizen D. 8.72, r&v vikdytwr éorl cal Ta éauT Sv opferv cal ra TOV 
nTTwuévwv hauBavey it is the custom of conquerors to keep what is their own and 
to take the possessions of the defeated X. A. 3. 2. 39. 


1305. With verbs signifying to refer or attribute, by thought, word, or action, 
anything to a person or class. Such verbs are to think, regard, make, name, 
choose, appoint, etc. Ee = 

Noylfou...7a8 dda THs THs deem that the rest belongs to chance E. Alc. 789, 
Tov édevOepwrdtwy olkwy vouiocbeica deemed a daughter of a house most free KE. 
And. 12, éué ypade r&v immevery breperbipotvrwy put me down as one of those 
who desire exceedingly to serve on horseback X.C. 4.3.21, ris rparns Tatews 
rerayuévos assigned to the first class L. 14.11, ris dyads roxns TAs mbdews eivat 
rlOnuc I reckon as belonging to the good fortune of the State D. 18. 254, ed d¢ 
rives Thy ’Aclay éavr&v rowdvra but if some are claiming Asia as their own 
X. Ages. 1.33, voulfer tuads éavrod elvar he thinks that you are in his power 
De Nai Le Wl 


GENITIVE OF THE DIVIDED WHOLE (PARTITIVE GENITIVE) 


1306. The genitive may denote a whole, a part of which is denoted 
by the noun it limits. The genitive of the divided whole may be 
used with any word that expresses or implies a part. 

1307. Position. — The genitive of the whole stands before or after the word 
denoting the part: 7&v Opgxav wedracral targeteers of the Thracians T.7. 27, 
ol dopo. Tv wont Gy the needy among the citizens D. 18.104 ; rarely between the 
limited noun and its article: of r&v ddlkwy adixvodpevor those of the unrighteous 
who come here P. G.525c. Cp. 1161 N. 1. 
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1308. When all are included there is no partition : so in otro: mavres all of 
these, all these, rértapes juets Fuev there were four of us, TO wav wh7Oos TOY 
érdirav the entire body of the hoplites T. 8.93, a0. éoré Tv dpolwv as many of 
you as belong to the ‘peers’ X. A. 4. 6. 14. 


1309. The idea of division is often not explicitly stated. See third example 
in 1310. 


1310. (I) The genitive of the divided whole is used with sub- 
stantives. 

pépos Te TGV BapBdpwv some part of the barbarians T.1.1, of Awpiys nud 
those of us who are Dorians 4.61. The governing word may be omitted : ’Apyéas 
trav ‘“Hpaxded&v Archias (one) of the Heraclidae T.6. 3. To an indefinite 
substantive without the article may be added a genitive denoting the special 


sort: Depavdas Ilépons Tav SnuorGv Pheraulas, a Persian, one of the common 
people X. C. 2. 3. 7. 


1311. Chorographic Genitive. —rfs “Arrixis és Oivdny to Oenoé in Attica 
T. 2. 18 (or és Olvéyv ris “AtTiKhs, not és rhs Arrixjs Oivdnv), rAs “Iradlas Aoxpol 
the Locrians in Italy 3. 86. The article, which is always used with the genitive 
of the country (as a place well known), is rarely added to the governing sub- 
stantive (7d Kyjvaoy ris EvBolas Cenaeum in Euboea T. 3. 93). 


1312. (II) With substantive adjectives and participles. 

of ddcxoe TOv avOpdrwv the unjust among men D. 27.68 (but always of @ynrol 
dvOpwrot), wovos TOv mpvTtdvewy alone of the prytans P. A. 32b, ddrtyou atrav 
few of them X. A. 3.1.8, T&v dd\dwy “EXNjvwv 6 Bovdduevos whoever of the rest 
of the Greeks so desires T. 3.92. So 76 karavrixpd abr &v tod orndalov the part of 
the cavern facing them P.R.615a. For nihil novi the Greek says ovdév karvdv. 

1313. Adjectives denoting magnitude, and some others, may conform in 
gender to the genitive, instead of appearing in the neuter: @reuoy ris yas Tiyy 
moddhv they ravaged most of the land T.2.56, ris ys 7 dplorn the best of the 
land 1.2. This construction occurs more frequently in prose than in poetry. 

1314. But such adjectives, especially when singular, may be used in the 
neuter: 7Ov ‘Apyelwv hoyddwy 7d word the greater part of the picked Argives T. 
5. 78, ért rodd rs xdpas over a great part of the land 4. 3. 

1315. (IIT) With comparatives and superlatives. 

nuay o yepalrepos the elder of us X. C.5.1.6 (1066 b), of rpecBiraro: rSv orpa- 
Tyyav the oldest of the generals X. A.3.3.11, citw rdvrwv avOpdruv rrelorw 
xXpduel’ -erecdkrw we make use of imported grain more than all other people 
D. 18.87. So with a superlative adverb: % vais dpurrd por emer wavTds Tod 
oTparoredou my ship was the best sailer of the whole squadron L. 21.6. 

1316. In poetry this use is extended to positive adjectives: dpidelxeros 
avipoy conspicuous among men A 248, & pia yuvakev oh dear among women 
E. Alc. 460. In tragedy an adjective may be emphasized by the addition of the 
same adjective in the genitive : dppy7’ dppirwy horrors unspeakable S. O. T. 465. 
Cp. 1064. 


1317. (IV) With substantive pronouns and numerals. 
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ol pevadrdy, of 5 ot some of them and not others P. A. 24e, of torepov éfpon- 
gay T&v woreulwy those of the enemy who were taken later X. A. 1.7. 18, ovdels 
dvOpwrwy no one in the world P.S.220a, rl rod retyous a part of the wall T. 
7.4, rls Ge@v one of the gods BE. Hec. 164 (rls eds a god X. C. 5. 2.12), bv rv 
ToANGy one of the many things P. A. 17a; rarely after demonstrative pronouns : 
ToUTaSs THY AvOpwrwy to these (of) men T. 1.71. 

a. With édlyo and with numerals dé and é£ are rarely added: ék rpidp ev 
one of three S. Tr. 734. é& with superlatives is also rare. See also 1688. 1 c. 


1318. The genitive of the divided whole may do duty as the subject of a 
finite verb (928 b) or of the infinitive: (€g¢acav) émievyvivar opGv mpods éxelvous 
they said that some of their number associated with them X. A. 3.5. 16. 


1319. Predicate Use. —fv & airdv Padivos and among them was Phalinus 
X. A.2.1.7, Zo\wy rSy Extra codict Gy €xXHOn Solon was called one of the Seven 
Sayes I. 15. 235, rSv drorwrdrwy ay ein it would be very strange D.1.26; and 
often with verbs signifying to be, become, think, say, name, choose. With some 
of these verbs eis with the genitive may be used instead of the genitive alone. 


GENITIVE OF QUALITY 


1320. The genitive to denote quality occurs chiefly as a predicate. 

éay Tpdrouv novxiouv being of a peaceful disposition Hat. 1. 107, of dé reves rHs 
avtHs yrwuns ddlyo xarépuyov but some few of the same opinion fled T. 3. 70, 
Tatra maumb\\wy éoti Oywv this calls for a thorough discussion P. L. 642 a, 
Bewphoat avrév, wh drorépov Tod Adyou, dX’ drorépov Tod Blov éarly consider, not 
the manner of his speech, but the manner of his life Aes. 3. 168, ei doxe? ratra 
kal damdvns weyddns kal movwy mod\dG@y kal mpayyuarelas elvar if these matters seem 
to involve great expense and much toil and trouble D. 8. 48. 

a. The attributive use occurs in poetry: xdprwv evdévipwyv Kiporas Hurope 
with its pastures amid fair trees E. I. T. 134, devkis xidvos wrépvé a wing white 
as snow (of white snow) S. Ant. 114. 


1321. The use of the genitive to express quality, corresponding to the Latin 
genitive, occurs in the non-predicate position, only when age or size is exactly 
expressed by the addition of a numeral (genitive of measure, 1525). The Latin 
genitive of quality in mulier mirae pulchritudinis is expressed by yuvy Oavpacla 
Kdddos (Or Tod KdAAOUS), Yury Gavpacla lderv, yuvy Exovea Oavpdowoy ox hua, etc. 


GENITIVE OF EXPLANATION (APPOSITIVE GENITIVE) 


1322. The genitive of an explicit word may explain the meaning 
of a more general word. 

*Trlov médus E 642, as urbs Romae, deddar travrolwy dvéuwy blasts formed of 
winds of every sort ¢ 292. This construction is chiefly poetic, but in prose 
we find tds uéya xphua a monster (great affair, 1294) of a boar Hat. 1. 86, 76 dpos 
rhs Iordvns Mt. Istone T. 4.46 (very rare, 1142c). An articular infinitive in 
the genitive often defines the application of a substantive: duabla n Tob ole bar 
eldévar d ov oldey the ignorance of thinking one knows what one does not know 
PLA, 29b. 
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a, But with 8voua the person or thing named is usually in apposition to 
Bvoua: TH be vewrdrw eOéuny bvoua Kad\lorparov I gave the youngest the name 
Callistratus D, 43. 74. 


GENITIVE OF MATERIAL OR CONTENTS 


1323. The genitive expresses material or contents. 

Eoxos dd6vrwy the fence (consisting) of the teeth A 350, kpjvn 7déos vdaTos 
a spring of sweet water X. A. 6.4.4, owpol ctrov, tihwy, MOwv heaps of corn, 
wood, stones X. H. 4.4.12, éEaxdcva rddavra Popov six hundred talents in taxes 
T. 2. 13 (ep. 1296). 

1324. Predicate Use: oreddvouvs pddwy dvras, ddX od xptolov crowns that 
were of roses, not of gold D, 22.70, éorpwuévn éort 650s Aldov a road was paved 
with stone Hdt. 2. 188, and often with verbs of making, which admit also the 
instrumental dative. Hdt. has rove?oOar dé and &x Tivos. 


GENITIVE OF MEASURE 


1325. The genitive denotes measure of space, time, or degree. 

éxT@ cradlwy retxos a wall eight stades long T. 7.2, révte quep&v cirla pro- 
visions for five days 7.43 (cp. fossa pedum quindecim, exilium decem annorum). 
Less commonly with a neuter adjective or pronoun: éml péya éywpnoay Surdpews 
they advanced to a great pitch of power T. 1.118, ri d6éys some honour (aliquid 
famae) 1. 5, dunxavov evdamovlas (something tifinite in the way of happiness) 
infinite happiness P. A. 41c¢ (with emphasis on the adj.). But the phrases eis 
toro, els TocodTo adpixéoOar (Hrecv, éNMe?y, mpocBalvey, usually with a personal 
subject) followed by the genitive of abstracts are common: els rodro Opdcous 
agptxkero he reached such a pitch of boldness D. 21. 194, év ravrt aOvpulas in utter 
despondency T.7.55, év rovrw mapackevfs in this stage of preparation 2. 17, 
kara ToUTO Karpov at that critical moment 7.2. The article with this genitive is 
unusual in classical Greek: els rofro rijs nduxlas to this stage of life L. 5.3. 
Some of these genitives may also be explained by 1306. 


1326. Under the head of measure belongs amount: dvoty uvatv rpbcodos an 
income of two minae X. Vect. 8.10. Cp. 1296, 1323. 
1327. Predicate Use. —éredav érdv 7 Tis Tpidkovra when a man ts thirty 


years old P. L. 721a, ra relxn Hv cradlwy oxrw the walls were eight stades long 
T. 4. 66. 


SUBJECTIVE AND OBJECTIVE GENITIVE 


1328. With a verbal noun the genitive may denote the subject or 
object of the action expressed in the noun. 

a. Many of these genitives derive their construction from that of the kindred 
verbs : rod Vdaros émidiula desire for water T. 2. 52 (1849), x6os vids anger be- 
cause of his son O 138 (1405). But the verbal idea sometimes requires the 
accusative, or (less commonly) the dative, 

1329. In poetry an adjective may take the place of the genitive: vdcros 6 
Bacldews the return of the king A. Pers. 8. Cp. 1291. 
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1330. The Subjective Genitive is active in sense: rdv BapBdpwv PébBos the 
Sear of the barbarians (which they feel: of BdpBapor doBodvra) X. A. 1.2.17, 
9 Baciréws éropxla the perjury of the king (Bac.deds émvopkec) 3. 2.4, 7d dpyefb- 
Mevov THS yrouns their angry feelings T.2.59 (such genitives with substantive 
participles are common in Thucydides ; ep. 1153 b, N. 2). 

1331. The Objective Genitive is passive in sense, and is very common with 
substantives denoting a frame of mind or an emotion: ¢éBos rdv Eiidrwy the 
fear of the Helots (felt towards them: goBodvrar rods Eidwras) T. 3.54, 9 rav 
‘EM jvwy evvora good-will towards the Greeks (edvoe? rots “EAAnor) X. A. 4. 7. 20, 
q T&y kah@y cvvovela intercourse with the good (ctvewr rots kadois) P. L. 888 a. 

a. The objective genitive often precedes another genitive on which it depends: 
mera THS Evpmaxlas THs airjoews with the request for an alliance T. 1. 32. 


1332. Various prepositions are used in translating the objective genitive : 
6 Gedy modenos war with the gods X. A. 2.5.7, 8pxor Gedy oaths by the gods 
E. Hipp. 657, dewy edxat prayers to the gods P.Phae. 244e, dédicnudrwv py? 
anger at injustice L. 12. 20, éyxpdreva 7d0rv=s moderation in pleasure I. 1. 21, 
1 7T@v Ndovav vikn victory over pleasures P. L. 840 c, rpéraa BapBdpwv memorials 
of victory over barbarians X. A. 7.6. 36, wapauvéces Trav Evvadraya@v exhortations 
to reconciliation T.4. 59, ut0os di\wy tidings about friends S. Ant. 11, cod pibos 
speech with thee S.O.C.1161. dn @avdrov dUors release from death « 421, 
peTarravoew hh trohéuowo respite from war T 201, it is uncertain whether the genitive 
is objective or ablatival (1392). 

1333. The objective genitive is often used when a prepositional expression, 
giving greater precision, is more usual: 76 Meyapéwv Yypioua the decree relating 
to (wep) the Megarians T. 1.140, dméBacrs ris ys a descent upon the land (és 
Thy viv) 1.108, arécracis Toy ’AOnvalwy revolt from the Athenians (ard trav 
“AOnvalwy) 8. 5. 

1334. For the objective genitive a possessive pronoun is sometimes used: 
chy xdpuv for thy sake P. Soph. 242 a, diaBorh 4 éun calumniation of me P. A, 
20e. 6 éuds $4Bos is usually objective: the fear which Iinspire. (But cod pidos 
speech with thee S. O. C. 1161.) 

1335. Predicate Use. — ov’ r&v xaxotvpywy oikros, dda THs Slkns Compassion 
is not for wrong-doers, but for justice K. fr. 270. 


GENITIVE OF VALUE 


1336. The genitive expresses value. 
lepd Tpi@v Taddrvrwy offerings worth three talents L. 80. 20, xi\lwy Spaxpav 
dlknv pevyw Iam defendant in an action involving a thousand drachmas 1). 55. 25. 
1337. Predicate Use: rods alywahwbrous rocovrwv xpnudtwv bec Oar to ransom 
the captives at so high a price D. 19. 222, rpidv dpaxuav wovnpds Gy a threepenny 
rogue 19. 200. 
TWO GENITIVES WITH ONE NOUN 


1338. Two genitives expressing different relations may be used 
with one noun 
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el 


ol &vOpwmor dia Td adr Gy déos Tod Oardrov karapevdovrac by reason of their fear 
of death men tell lies P. Ph. 85a, Acovicov mpecBitay xopds a chorus of old men 
in honour of Dionysus P. L. 665b, 7 rob Adxynros rOv vedv apxy Laches’ com- 
mand of the fleet T. 3.115, 4 Pasdxwv mpoevotknors THs Kepxtpas the former occu- 
pation of Corcyra by the Phaeacians 1. 25. 


GENITIVE WITH VERBS 


1339. The genitive may serve as the immediate complement of a 
verb, or it may appear, as a secondary definition, along with an 
accusative which is the immediate object of the verb (920, 1392, 
1405). 

1340. The subject of an active verb governing the genitive may 
become the subject of the passive construction: Nikypartos épav tis 
yuvaixds dvtepara. Niceratus, who is in love with his wife, is loved in 
return X.8. 8.3. Cp. 1745 a. 


THE GENITIVE PROPER WITH VERBS 
THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE 


1341. A verb may be followed by the partitive genitive if the 
action affects the object only in part. If the entire object is 
affected, the verb in question takes the accusative. 

*Adpharow 5° eynue Ovyatpayv he married one of Adrastus’ daughters & 121, 
Tov THwV au Bdver he takes some of the colts X. A. 4.5.85, NaBdvres Tod BapBapi- 
kod otpatod taking part of the barbarian force 1. 5. 7, kdérrovres Tod bpous seiz- 
ing part of the mountain secretly 4.6.15 (cp. rod dpous wdéwar re 4.6.11), THs ys 
éreyov they ravaged part of the land T. 2. 56 (cp. rh» yhv wacay ereuov 2. 57 and 
éreuov THS YS THY wod\dAny 2.56), Karedyyn THs Keparhs he had a hole knocked 
somewhere in his head Ar. Vesp. 1428 (rhv cepadnv xareayévar to have one’s 
head broken D. 54. 35). 


1342. With impersonals a partitive genitive does duty as the subject: roé 
pou ob periv airy she had no share in war X.C. 7.2.28, éuol ovdauddev mpoorhxer 
TovTou Tod mpayuaros I have no part whatever in this affair And. 4.34. Cp. 1318. 


1343. The genitive is used with verbs of sharing. 


mdvres weretxov THs copths all took part in the festival X. A. 5. 3. 9, ueredl- 
docay addAmdous Gy (= TovTwy a) eixov Exacror they shared with each other what 
each had 4. 5. 6, 7d dvOpwmuvov yévos werel\ndev AOavaclas the human race has re- 
ceived a portion of immortality P. Ll. 721 b, ctrov ko.vwvety to take a share of 
food X. M. 2. 6. 22, dikaordyns ovdev tury rpoohKe you have no concern in right- 
eous dealing X. H. 2. 4. 40, woNirela, év Gf wévnowy od wéreotiv dpxyfs a Sorm of 
government in which the poor have no part in the management of affairs P. R. 
550¢. So with peradayxdvery get a share (along with somebody else), cuval- 
petOar and KkorvotcOa take part in, weracrety and peramoetc bar demand a share in. 


1344. The part received or taken, if expressed, stands in the accusative. 
ot tUpavvo TOY peyloTwy aya0ay EMaxioTa Meréxovow tyrants have the smallest por- 
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tion in the greatest blessings X. Hi. 2. 6, rovrwy erate? 7d pépos he demands 
his share of this Ar. Vesp. 972. 

a. With péreors the part may be added in the nominative: muéreore yiuiv 
TGv wempayuerwy pépos ye too have had a share in these doings E. I. T. 
1299. 


1345. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to touch, take 
hold of, make trial of. — 
Ch vécos) Haro TSv avOpdrwy the plague laid hold of the men T. 2. 48, r#s 
yreuns THs abtHs Exouar I hold to the same opinion 1. 140, év rh éxouévy euod Krivy 
on the couch next to me P. S. 217d, dvriidBeobe r&v rpayydtrwr take our public 
policy in hand D. 1. 20, érws reip@rro Tob relxous to make an attempt on (a 
part of) the wall T. 2.81. Sowith pavey touch (rare in prose), dvréxerbar cling 
to, émi\auBdver Oar and cvrAdauBdver bar lay hold of. 


1346. The genitive of the part, with the accusative of the person (the whole) 
who has been touched, is chiefly poetical: roy 6¢ recdvra rodav édaBe but him 
as he fell, he seized by his feet A 463, €\aBov rhs Sévns Tov’ Opdrrav they took hold 
of Orontas by the girdle X. A. 1. 6. 10 (but od AaBbuevos rs xewpds taking me 
by the hand P. Charm. 153b), dyecv ris hvids roy trmoy to lead the horse by the 
bridle X. Eq. 6. 9 (cp. Boty & ayérnv kepdwy they led the cow by the horns y 489). 


1347. Verbs of beseeching take the genitive by analogy to verbs of touching: 
éuée Nuccécketo yourwy she besought me by (clasping) my knees I 451 (ep. yevetov 
awdpuevos Niaocerbar beseech by touching his chin K 454). 

1348. The genitive is used with verbs of beginning. 

a. Partitive: %¢n Kodpov dpxerv Tod Adyou Bde he said that Cyrus began the 
discussion as follows X. A. 1. 6.5, rod Nbyou Apxero Gie he began his speech as 
follows 3.2.7. On dpxey as distinguished from dpxer bar see 1734. 5. 

b. Ablatival (1391) denoting the point of departure: oéo 5 dpiouar I will 
make a beginning with thee I 97. In this sense a7é or é€ is usually added: 
dptduevor dd cod D. 18. 297, dpEouar dd rhs tarpexhs Néywv I will make a begin- 
ning by speaking of medicine P. S. 186 b. 

1349. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to aim at, strive 
after, desire (genitive of the end desired). 

avOporuv croxdferdae to aim at men X. C. 1. 6. 29, épiéuevor TOV KepdGv desir- 
ing gain T. 1. 8, rdvres TO dyabGr erGipodo.y all men desire what is good P. R. 
438 a, rd épay rGv Kady the passionate love of what is noble Aes. 1. 137, mecvdor 
xpnudrwy they are hungry for wealth X. S. 4. 86, modus édevOeplas dwjcaca a 
state thirsting for freedom P. R. 562c. So with dicrevey shoot at (poet.), A- 
hater bar desire (poet.), yAlxerOar desire. guretv love, wodetv long for take the 
accusative. 

1350. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to reach, obtain 
(genitive of the end attained). — 

Ths dperfs éguxécbar to attain to virtue I. 1. 5, of dxovrisral Bpaxvrepa pxbyrifov 
Aas efixvetcOa TSv operdorvnr vy the javelin-throwers did not hurl far enough te 
reach the slingers X. A. 3. 3. 7, orovdav érvxe he obtained a truce 3. 1. 28, 
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So with xupe?v obtain (poet.), KAnpovouety inherit, droruyxdvery fail to hit. rvy- 
xdver, when compounded with év, érl, rapd, rept, and ovv, takes the dative. 
ayxdvery obtain by lot usually takes the accusative. 

a. This genitive and that of 1349 form the genitive of the goal. 


1351. The genitive of the thing obtained may be joined with an ablatival 
genitive (1410) of the person: of dé 5% wavrwy oldueda TevEer Oar eralyov in a case 
where we expect to win praise from all men X, A. 5. 7. 338. But where the thing 
obtained is expressed by a neuter pronoun, the accusative is employed. 


1352. It is uncertain whether verbs signifying to miss take a partitive or an 
ablatival genitive: ovdels judpravev dvipds no one missed his man X. A. 3. 4. 15, 
oparérvres THs 5dEns disappointed in expectations T. 4. 85. 


1353. Verbs of approaching and meeting take the genitive according to 
1348 or 1349. These verbs are poetical. Thus, dvridwy ra’pwr for the purpose 
of obtaining (his share of) bulls a 25, dvrjow rod dvépos Iwill encounter this 
man II 428, reddoar vedv to approach the ships S. Aj. 709. In the meaning draw 
near to verbs of approaching take the dative (1463). 


1354. The genitive is used with verbs of smelling. 


bw pwtpov I smell of perfume Ay. Eccl. 524. So mvety uvpou to breathe (smell of) 
perfume S. fr, 140. 


1355. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to enjoy, taste, 
eat, drink. 


dmodavouev TavTWY TOV ayabayv we enjoy all the good things X. M. 4. 3. 11, 
edwxod Tod Adyou enjoy the discourse P. R. 352 b, édtyor ctrov éyevcarto few 
tasted food X. A.3.1.5. So (rarely) with #dec@ar take pleasure in. 

a. Here belong écdievy, rivecv when they do not signify to eat up or drink 

up: apadv éoBlerv adradv to eat them alive X. H. 3. 3. 6, ikea olvoio drink some 
wine x 11, as boire du vin (but mivery otvov drink wine & 6, as boire le vin). 
Words denoting food and drink are placed in the accusative when they are 
regarded as kinds of nourishment. 


1356. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to remember, 
remind, forget, care for, and neglect. pis 


Tov arorvrwv pilwy uéurnoo remember your absent friends 1. 1. 26, Bovoua & 
Upads dvaurhoar Trav euol mempayuevwy TI desire to remind you of my past actions 
And, 4. 41, déd01ka wi érihabdueda THs otkade 6600 I fear lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 8. 2, 25, émiedbuevor of uev brofvylwy, of 6¢ cxevdv some taking 
care of the pack animals, others of the baggage 4. 3. 30, THs TG roddGy SbEns Set 
nuads pporrlfey we must pay heed to the world’s opinion P. Cr. 48a, rl hutv rhs 
T&v woNGy ddéys wee; what do we care for the world’s opinion? 44¢, rots 
arovdators ovx oldv Te THs aper Hs auedelv the serious cannot disregard virtue 1.1. 48, 
pndevos ddvywpetre unde Katappovetre (cp. 1386) TGv rpoorerayperwy neither neglect 
nor despise any command laid on you 3. 48. 


1357. So with pvqpoveterv remember (but usually with the accus., especially 
of things), durquovrety not to speak of, xpderba care for, évrpémes dae give heed to, 
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évOvuetbar think deeply of, rpoopav make provision for Cin Hadt.), werapérer woe 
tt repents me, xatauedety neglect. 

1358. Many of these verbs also take the accusative. With the accus. 
Heuvno Ga Means to remember something as a whole, with the gen. to remember 
something about a thing, bethink oneself. The accus. is usually found with 
verbs of remembering and forgetting when they mean to hold or not to hold in 
memory, and when the object isa thing. Neuter pronouns must stand in the 
accus, émiAavédvecbar forget takes either the genitive or the accusative, \avdd- 
ver Gar (usually poetical) always takes the genitive. uéde it is a care, érédeo bat 
care for, weuvjobar think about may take repl with the genitive. ofda generally 
means J remember when it has a person as the object (in the accusative). 


1359. Verbs of reminding may take two accusatives : ra00’ irduryno’ buds T 
have reminded you of this D. 19. 25 (1628). 

1360. With wédre, the subject, if a neuter pronoun, may sometimes stand 
in the nominative (the personal construction) : radra de@ perjoe God will care 
for this.P. Phae. 238d. Except in poetry the subject in the nominative is very 
rare with other words than neuter pronouns: yopol raou wédovor P. L. 835. 


1361. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to hear and 
perceive: dxovew, xrvew (poet.) hear, dxpoacba tisten to, aicbdver Oat 
perceive, rvvOaverbar hear, learn of, ovviévan understand, dodpatverbat 
scent. The person or thing, whose words, sound, etc. are perceived 
by the senses, stands in the genitive; the words, sound, etc. generally 
stand in the accusative. 

Tivos Hove eirdvtos I hedrd somebody say D. 8. 4, dkotcavres ths oddmruyyos 
hearing the sound of the trumpet X. A. 4. 2. 8, adxovcavres Tov ObpuBov hearing 
the noise 4.4.21, dxpowpevor Tod ddovros listening to the singer X.C.1.3. 10, dco 
ahdjrwy Evvterav all who understood each other T.1.8, éredav cuvig tis Ta Neyd- 
peva when one understands what is said P. Pr, 325c (verbs of understanding, 
cvviévac and érloracba, usually take the accus.), kpouptwv doppalvoua I smell 
onions Ar. Ran. 654, 

a. Asupplementary participle is often used in agreement with the genitive of 
the person from whom something is heard: éyovros éuod axpodcovrar oi véor the 


young men will listen when I speak P. A.37d. 
b. The accusative is almost always used when the thing heard is expressed 


by a substantivized neuter adjective or participle, but the genitive plural in the 
case of ofros, 8de, adrés, and és is frequent. 


1362. A double genitive, of the person and of the thing, is rare with dkovewy: 
trav brép THs ypadhs Sixalwy dkovew ov to listen tomy just pleas as regards the 
indictment D. 18. 9. 

1363. dkovery, alcdverOa, ruvOdver ba, meaning to become aware of, learn, 
take the accusative (with a participle in indirect discourse, 2112 b) of a personal 
or impersonal object: of 5¢ IlNarachs, as odovro evdov re byras Tos OnBalovs Kat 
Karednupévny thy woduy but the Plataeans, when they became aware that the 
Thebans were inside and that the city had been captured 'T. 2. 3, wvObuevor ’ Apra- 
Eeptny reOvnxora having learned that Artaxerxes was dead 4. 50, 
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a. To hear a thing is usually dxovew 7c when the thing heard is something 
definite and when the meaning is simply hear, not listen to. 


1364. dxovery, dxpodcbat, ruvOdver Oa, meaning to hear from, learn from, take 
the genitive of the actual source (1411). 


1365. dover, Kvtev, ruvOdverOat Tivos May mean to hear about, hear of : 
el dé ke TEOvNGTos axovoys but if you hear that he is dead a 289, khdwy cod hearing 
about thee S. O. C. 807, &s érvGovro THs Tudou Karevknumévyns when they heard of 
the capture of Pylos T. 4. 6. For the participle (not in indirect discourse) 
see 2112 a. ep is often used with the genitive without the participle. 


1366. In the meaning heed, hearken, obey, verbs of hearing generally 
take the genitive: dxove mdvrwy, éxdéyou 6 a cuudépa listen to everything, 
but choose that which is profitable Men. Sent. 566, r@v mcNeulwy axovery to submit 
to enemies X.C.8.1.4. elOecdar takes the genitive, instead of the dative, by 
analogy to this use (Hdt. 6. 12, T. 7. 73). (On the dative with dkovew obey 
see 1465.) 


1367. aicAdvecOa takes the genitive, or (less frequently) the accusative, of 
the thing immediately perceived by the senses: rs kpavyfs jobovro they heard 
the noise X. H. 4. 4. 4, nodero Ta yryvoueva he perceived what was happening 
X. C. 3.1.4. The genitive is less common than the accusative when the per- 
ception is intellectual: as qoOovro rerxif6yrwy when they heard that they were 
progressing with their fortification T. 5. 83. Cp. 1863. 


1368. Some verbs, ordinarily construed with the accusative, take the geni- 
tive by the analogy of alcddvecOar, etc.: yrw droma éuod rowodvros he knew that I 
was acting absurdly X. C. 7. 2. 18, ayvoodvres addAjAwY 8 Te A€youer each of us 
mistaking what the other says P. G. 517 ¢. This construction of verbs of 
knowing (and showing) occurs in Attic only when a participle accompanies the 
genitive. 


1369. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to ill, to be full 
of. The thing filled is put in the accusative. 


~ obk éumdhoere Thy OddarTav Tpifpwy, will you not cover the sea with your tri- 
remes ? D,8.74, avamdfoa aitidy to implicate in guilt P. A. 32, rpopfs evropety 
to have plenty of provisions X. Vect. 6.1, rpijpns cecaypévn avOpdruv a trireme 
stowed with men X. O. 8. 8, UBpews werrotcbar to be filled with pride P. L. 713¢. 
So with mrjGerv, wrnpody, yéuerv, whourely, Bpidery (poet. ), Bovey (poet. ). 

a. Here belong also yelp order OundFs “Apeos his hand drips with sacrifice to 
Ares 8. El. 1428, wedue dels ro6 véxrapos intoxicated with nectar P. S.203b, 4 rnyh 
pet Woxpod vdaros the spring flows with cold water P. Phae. 230b. The instru- 
mental dative is sometimes used. 


1370. ‘The genitive is used with verbs signifying to rule, command, 
lead. Te — 
Getov 7d ebehdvrwy dpxe.v tt is divine to rule over willing subjects X. O. 21. 12, 
Tis Oaddtrys éxpdter he was master of the sea P. Menex, 289e, “Epws rOv dear 
Baoirever Love is king of the gods P. 8. 195c, ayetro ris étb50u he led the expe- 
dition T. 2. 10, orparnyetv rGv tévwy to be general of the mercenaries X. A. 
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2. 6. 28. So with rupavvety be absolute master of, dvdccew be lord of (poet. ), 
nyepovevery be commander of. ‘This genitive is connected with that of 1402. 

1371. Several verbs of ruling take the accusative when they mean to con- 
quer, overcome (SO kparety), or when they express the domain over which the 
rule extends ; as THv Iledorévynoov reipacbe wh éhdcow Enyeto Oar try not to lessen 
your dominion over the Peloponnese T.1.71. yetr Gal ru means to be a guide 
to any one, show any one the way. Cp. 1537. 


GENITIVE OF PRICE AND VALUE 


1372. The genitive is used with verbs signifying to buy, sell, cost, 
value, exchange. The price for which one gives or does anything 
stands in the genitive. 

dpyuplov mplac bat } drr0dbc0at irroyv to buy or sell a horse for money P. R. 333 b, 
OeuicroKréa TSv peylotwv Swpedv HElwoav they deemed Themistocles worthy of 
the greatest gifts I. 4. 154, ov« dvraddaxréov por Thy Pidoriulay ovdevds Képdouvs I 
must not barter my public spirit for any price D. 19. 223. So with rdrrecy rate, 
puco Body Let, prc Bota bar hire, épydfec@a work, and with any verb of doing anything 
for a wage, as of ris map hudpav xdpitos Ta péyioTa THs Toews amrodwdexdres those 
who have ruined the highest interests of the State to purchase ephemeral popularity 
D. 8. 70, récou diddoKxe ; révre uvGv for how much does he teach ? for five minae 
P. A. 20b, of Xaddatoe pc O00 crparevorvra the Chaldaeans serve for pay X. C. 3. 
Dis 

a. The instrumental dative is also used. With verbs of exchanging, drri is 
usual (1683). 

1373. To value highly and lightly is rept roddod (rdelovos, wrelorov) and 
mept ddlyou (€AaTToOVves, eax torov) Tipagbat Or roeto Gar: Ta wrelorouv déta epi éda- 
xlorou movetrar, Ta dé Pavddrepa Tept wrelovos he makes least account of what is 
most important, and sets higher what is less estimable P. A. 80a. The genitive 
of value, without wepl, is rare : rodod rovodpmar axnKoévar a axjKxoa IIpwraydbpov I 
esteem it greatly to have heard what I did from Protagoras P. Pr. 328d. 

a. The genitive of cause is rarely used to express the thing bought or that for 
which pay is demanded : ovééva rs cuvovelas apyvpiov mparTer you charge nobody 
anything for your teaching X.M. 1.6.11, rpets wvat duppioxov three minae for a 
small chariot Ar. Nub., 31. 

1374. In legal language rivaéy rim Oavdrov is to fix the penalty at death (said 
of the jury, which is not interested in the result), riwa@c6al tim Gavdrov to pro- 
pose death as the penalty (said of the accuser, who is interested), and ripaodal 
rivos to propose a penalty against oneself (said of the accused). Cp. rimaral 
po 6 dvyp Oavdrov the man proposes death as my penalty P. A. 86b, adda 54 
puyhs Tiuiowpa; tows yap dv mor Tovrou Tiunoaire but shall I propose exile as my 
penalty? for perhaps you (the jury) might fix it at this 387¢. So davdrov with 
kptvey, Sudxerv, Urdyerv. Cp. 1379. 


GENITIVE OF CRIME AND ACCOUNTABILITY 


1375. With verbs of judicial action the genitive denotes the crime, 
the accusative denotes the person accused. 
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alriacbar a&ddhdous Tod yeyernudvou to accuse one another of what had hap- 
pened X. Ages. 1. 33, dudxw pev kaxnyoplas, TH 8 airn Wipy pbvou pevyw I bring 
an accusation Jor defamation and at the same trial am prosecuted for murder 
L. 11. 12, éué 6 MédAnros doeBelas éypavaro Meletus re TU me for impiety 
P. Euth. 5c, ddpwy éxplOnoay they were tried for bribery L. 27.8. On verbs of 
accusing and condemning compounded with card, see 1385. 

1376. So with dutverdac and xoddfev punish, eiodyev and mpockahetobat 
summon into court, aipety convict, Tiuwpetc bar take vengeance on. With riuwpety 
avenge and dayxdvew obtain leave to bring a suit, the person avenged and the 
person against whom the suit is brought are put in the dative. So with d:ca- 
ferOal rivi tivos to go to law with a man about something. 

1377. Verbs of judicial action may take a cognate accusative (dlknv, ypapyv), 
on which the genitive of the crime depends: ypaphy UBpews Kal dikny Kaxnyoplas 
gpeviera he will be brought to trial on an indictment for outrage and on a civil 
action for slander D, 21. 32. From this adnominal use arose the construction 
of the genitive with this class of verbs. 

1378. daXloxecbar (4Advar) be convicted, dpdiockdvery lose a suit, pevyev be 
prosecuted are equivalent to passives: édv Tis GAG KNom As... Kav dorparelas Tus 
bbrn if any one be condemned for theft... and if any one be convicted of deser- 
tion D. 24. 103, aoeBelas pevyorra vrd Medrjrov being tried for impiety on the 
indictment of Meletus P. A. 35d. é6ducKkdvecy may take dixny as a cognate accus. 
(@prAnkévar Slkenv to be cast in a suit Ar. Av. 1457) ; the crime or the penalty 
may stand in the genitive (with or without dixcynv), or in the accusative: émdcoe 
kdomhs 7) Sdpwv bpdorev all who had been convicted of embezzlement or bribery 
And. 1, 74, if’ tudv Oavdrov dlkny 6prHv having incurred through your verdict the 
penalty of death, vrd THs adnbelas OPAnKbTEs pox Onplav condemned by the truth 
to suffer the penalty of wickedness P. A. 39b. 

1379. With verbs of judicial action the genitive of the penalty may be 
regarded as a genitive of value : @avdrov xptvovor they judge ta matters of life and 
death X.C.1,.2.14. So vrdyev rivd Gavdrov to impeach aman on a capital charge 
X. H. 2.3.12; cp. riwav Oavdrov 1374. 

a. With many verbs of judicial action epi is used. 


GENITIVE OF CONNECTION 


1380. The genitive may express a more or less close connection 
or relation, where wep is sometimes added. ane 

With verbs of saying or thinking: rl 5é irrwy ote; but what do you think of 
horses ? P. R. 459b. Often in poetry : edré 5é wor rarpds but tell me about my 
Sather \ 174, rot cacvyrvjrov rl pis; what dost thou say of thy brother? S, E1.3817. 

1381. The genitive is often used loosely, especially at the beginning of a 
construction, to state the subject of a remark : tos Av Kaxoupy7, Tov im@éa Kakl- 
fouev* THs O€ yuvarkds, el kakomove? KTH. if a horse is vicious, we lay the fault to the 
groom; but as regards a wife, if she conducts herself ill, etc. X. O. 8. 11, 
aoattws dé Kal Trav dd\Awv texvdv and so in the case of the other arts too 
12% spree d, rl 6& rGv woddGv Kady; what about the many beautiful things ? 
12, 1a ‘ 
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GENITIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1382. The genitive depends on the meaning of a compound verb as a whole 
(1) if the simple verb takes the genitive without a preposition, as vmelkew 
withdraw, tapadvew release, rapaxwpetv surrender (1392), épier Oar desire (1349); 
or (2) if the compound has acquired through the preposition a signification 
different from that of the simple verb with the preposition : thus dmoyvévres 
THs edevGeplas despairing of freedom L. 2.46 cannot be expressed by yvévres 
dro THs édevGeplas. But it is often difficult to determine whether the genitive 
depends on the compound verb as a whole or on the preposition contained in it. 


1383. A verb compounded with a preposition taking the dative or accusa- 
tive may take the genitive by analogy of another compound verb whose preposi- 
tion requires the genitive: so éuBalvey dpwy to set foot on the boundaries 8.0. C. 
400 by analogy to ériBaivery roy dpwv P. L. 778 e. 


1384. Many verbs compounded with dé, rpéd, trép, éri, and xard take the 
genitive when the compound may be resolved into the simple verb and the prepo- 
sition without change in the sense: rods cupudxous dmotpévarres THs yuouns 
dissuading the allies from their purpose And. 8. 21, mpoamectadnoav rhs drro- 
ordacews they were despatched before the revolt T. 3. 5, woddots 7 yAGrra mpotpéxet 
THS dtavolas in many people the tongue outruns the thought I.1.41, (ot wodéuor) 
Urepkddnvrar nudy the enemy are stationed above us X. A. 5.1.9, 7@ éwiBdvre 
TpoTw Tov Telxous to the first one setting foot on the wall T. 4.116. This use is 
most frequent when the prepositions are used in their proper signification. 
Many compounds of irép take the accusative. 

a. This use is especially common with xard against or at: wh pov Karelrys 
don’t speak against me P.Th.149a, xarefetoard pov he spoke falsely against 
me D.18.9, wevdR careyAarrifé pou he mouthed lies at me Ar. Ach.380, The 
construction in 1384 is post-Homeric. 


1385. The verbs of accusing and condemning (cp. 1875) containing card in 
composition (karayryvdéoxey decide against, xatadixdferv adjudge against, kata- 
Wnolvecbar vote against, karaxptvey give sentence against) take a genitive of the 
person, and an accusative of the penalty. Karnyopety accuse, KatayryvaoKey 
and xarayndoltecbac take a genitive of the person, an accusative of the crime: 
KaTayv@vat Swpodoklay éuod to pronounce me guilty of bribery L. 21. 21, rovrou 
declav kataynpliecbar to vote him guilty of cowardice 14. 11, r&v diapvydvrwy 
Odvarov karayvoyres having condemned the fugitives to death T. 6. 60; person, 
crime, and penalty : moddGy of marépes undiouod Odvatoy Karéyvwoav our fathers 
passed sentence of death against many for favouring the Persians I. 4.157, ‘The 
genitive is rarely used to express the crime or the penalty: wapavdywr adbrod 
Katnyoperv to accuse him of proposing unconstitutional measures D, 21.5; ep. 
avOpdruv xatapnpibdyvTwy Odvarov men who have been condemned to death 
P. R. 558 a. 

1386. In general, prose, as distinguished from poetry, repeats the preposi- 
tion contained in the compound; but xard is not repeated. 


1387. Passive. — 0dvaros atrav xateyvicbn sentence of death was passed on 
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them L. 18.89 (so xareWngicpuévos Fv pov 6 Odvatos X. Ap.27), Karnyopetro avrod 
ox Hora undioubs he was especially accused of favouring the Persians T. 1. 95. 


FREE USES OF THE GENITIVE 

1388. Many verbs ordinarily construed with the accusative are also fol- 
lowed by a genitive of a person, apparently dependent on the verb but in reality 
governed by an accusative, generally a neuter pronoun or a dependent clause. 
Thus, 740 avrod dyauac I admire this in him X. Ages,2.7, rodro émawé *Ayn- 
ahdov I praise this in Agesilaus 8. 4, att Gv év ébatvuaca I was astonished at one 
thing in them P. A. 17a, ’A@nvato cpdv Tatra ov« dmodéfovra the Athenians will 
not be satisfied with them in this 'T. 7. 48, 6 wéupovrac padiota nucv which they 
most censure in us 1. 84, ef dyacat Tov marpds boa wérpaxe if you admire in 
my father what he has done (the actions of my father) X. C. 3.1.15, diabedpevos 
aitav brnyv xwpav exorev contemplating how large a country they possess X. A. 
8.1.19, davudgiw T&v orparny ay bre od meipSvrac Huty éxmoplferv cirnpéorov I won- 
der that the generals do not try to supply us with money for provisions 6. 2. 4, 
évevdnoe O¢ abt Gv kal ws érnpdrwv addndovs he took note also how they asked each 
other questions X. C. 5. 2. 18. So with Oewpety observe, brovoety feel suspicious 
of, évOvpetc bar consider, etc. 

1389. From such constructions arose the use of the genitive in actual 
dependence on the verb without an accusative word or clause: dyaca: adrod you 
admire him X. M. 2. 6. 33, Oavudtw 7 @v vrép THs idlas SbEns drobviaoKery EOeddvT wy 
I wonder at those who are willing to die in defence of their personal opinions 
I. 6. 93. The use in 1389 recalls that with alc@dvecOar (1367). On adyacbat, 
Gavudte with the genitive of cause, see 1405. 


1390. A form of the genitive of possession appears in poetry with verbal 
adjectives and passive participles to denote the personal origin of an action (cp. 
1298): Kkelyns didaxrd taught of her S. El. 344, éxdidaxdels rv kar’ oixov informed 
by those in the house 8S. Tr. 934, mdnyels Ovyarpés struck by a daughter EB, Or, 497. 
Cp. didcdor0s given of God; and ‘beloved of the Lord.”’ 


On the genitive absolute, see 2070. 


THE ABLATIVAL GENITIVE WITH VERBS 

1391. The same verb may govern both a true genitive and an ablatival 
genitive. So dpyecOa to begin (1348 a) and to start from, @xecbac to hold to 
(1845) and to keep oneself from. In many cases it is difficult to decide whether 
the genitive in question was originally the true genitive or the ablatival genitive, 
or whether the two have been combined ; e.g. in kuvén pivod month a cap made 
of hide K 262, kimeddov ebéEaTo fs dddxou he received a goblet from his wife 
2 305. So with verbs to hear from, know of (1864, 1411), and verbs of emo- 
tion (1405), the partitive idea, cause, and source are hard to distinguish. Other 
cases open to doubt are verbs of missing (1852), being deceived (1392). and the 
exclamatory genitive (1407). 


GENITIVE OF SEPARATION 
1392. With verbs signifying to cease, release, remove, restrain, 
give up, fail, be distant from, etc., the genitive denotes separation. 
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Ayyery TOv wovwy to cease from toil 1.1.14, ériorhun ywprtouevn dSixarocdyys 
knowledge divorced from justice P. Menex. 246 e, peracras rs AOnvalwy Evp- 
Haxlas withdrawing from the alliance with the Athenians T. 2. 67, mavoaprtes 
avrov THs otpatnylas removing him from his office of general X. H.6. 2. 13, 
elpyetOar THs ayopas to be excluded from the forum I. 6. 24, cGcat xaxod to save 
from evil S. Ph. 919, éxwdvov ris ropelas adréy they prevented him JSrom passing 
X. Ages. 2.2, mas doxds S00 dvdpas fer Tod wh Kataddvac each skin will keep two 
men from sinking X. A. 3.5.11, Nbyou redevrav to end a speech T. 3.59, rhs 
€devOeplas mapaxwpjcar Priam to surrender their freedom to Philip D. 18. 68, 
od mévwy vpiero, od KivdUywy adicraro, ob xpnudTwv épeldero he did not relax his 
toil, stand aloof from dangers, or spare his money X. Ages. 7.1, Wevoévres 
T@v €\rldwy disappointed of their expectations I. 4. 58 (but ep. 1352), 4 vfcos 
od modd déxouta THs Hmelpov the island being not far distant from the main- 
land T. 3. 51. 


1393. Several verbs of separation, such as é\evdepodv (especially with a 
personal subject), may take aré or é& when the local idea is prominent. 
Many take also the accusative. 


1394. The genitive, instead of the accusative (1628), may be used with verbs 
of depriving: dmocrepel pe TSv Xpyudtwy he deprives me of my property I. 17. 35, 
TOv dd\dwv apatpovpevor xpjuata taking away property from others X.M.1. 5.3. 

1395. The genitive of the place whence is employed in poetry where a com- 
pound verb would be used in prose: Badpwy toracbe rise from the steps S. O. T. 
142 (ep. iravicrarrat baxwy they rise from their seats X.S8. 4. 31), xOovds delpas 
raising from the ground S, Ant. 417. 


1396. The genitive with verbs signifying to want, lack, empty, etc. 
may be classed with the genitive of separation. 

Tay émritnoelwy ovK dmopjoouev we shall not want provisions X. A. 2. 2. 11, 
éralvov otmore oravifere you never lack praise X. Hi. 1.14, dvip&y rdvde rbduv 
kevaoa to empty this city of its men A. Supp. 660. So with é\delrev and oré- 
pecbar lack, épnuoty deliver from. 


1397. déw I lack (the personal construction) usually takes the genitive of 
quantity: moAdod ye déw nothing of the sort P. Phae. 228 a, uixpod edeov év xepot 
Tov brit Gy eivar they were nearly at close quarters with the hoplites X. H. 4.6.11, 
tocovTou Séw knroov Tam so far from admiring D. 8. 70 (also rocoirov 6éw). 


1398. déouac I want, request may take the genitive, or the accusative (regu- 
larly of neuter pronouns and adjectives), of the thing wanted ; and the geni- 
tive of the person: épwrmmevos drov déo.To, *AckGy, py, Surxidlwy Sejoouar being 
asked what he needed, he said ‘I shall have need of two thousand skins’ X. A. 
3.5.9, rotro iudv déouae Task this of you P. A.17c. The genitive of the thing 
and of the person is unusual: deduevor Képou dddos Gdns mpdgews petitioning 
Cyrus about different matters X. C, 8. 3. 19, 


1399. de? (impersonal) is frequently used with genitives of quantity : modhod 
Se? ovrws exe far from that being the case P. A, 35d, ob5é roddod de? D, 8. 42 
(only in D.) and o¥8’ édlyou de? no, far from it D. 19. 184, detv may be omitted 
(but not with roddod), leaving ddvyou and utxpod in the sense of almost, all but - 
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3Xlyou mdvres almost all P. R. 552d, ddlyou efdov rhy rod they all but took 
the city T.8.35. On detv used absolutely, see 2012 d ; on 6éwy with numerals, 350 c. 


1400. Se? uot rivos means I have need of something. In place of the dative 
(1467) an accusative of the person is rarely allowed in poetry on the analogy 
of de? with the infinitive (1985) : od mévou roddod pe Set I have need of no great 
toil E. Hipp. 23 (often in E.). ‘The thing needed is rarely put in the accusative: 
el re 5€0. TS Xop@ if the chorus need anything Ant. 6. 12 (here some regard 7! as 
nominative). Cp. 1562. 


GENITIVE OF DISTINCTION AND OF COMPARISON.......... 


1401. The genitive is used with verbs of differing. 


dpxwy ayabds ovdév diadhéper matpos ayabod a oadar ruler differs in no respect 
from a good father X.C. 8. 1.1. 


1402. With verbs signifying to surpass, be inferior to, the genitive 
denotes that with which anything is compared. 

Tiwats ToUTwy émdeovexteire you had the advantage over them in honours X. A. 
3. 1. 87, ar7Gvro Tod Vdaros they were overpowered by the water X. H. 5. 2. 5, 
borepetv T&v Epywv to be too late for operations D. 4. 38, judy Neupbévres inferior 
to us X.A.7.7.31. So with mperBevev hold the first place, dpusrevev be best 
(poet.), mecotobar fall short of, weovexrety be worse off, éharrotcba be at a dis- 
advantage. wkao@al rivos is chiefly poetic. 77rracac often takes tré. Akin to 
this genitive is that with verbs of ruling (1570), which are often derived from a 
substantive signifying ruler. 

1403. Many verbs compounded with mpé, epi, trép denoting superiority 
take the genitive, which may depend on the preposition (1384) : rdxeu wepreyévou 
avrod you excelled him in speed X. C. 3.1.19, yreun mpoéyery Trav évavrlwy to 
excel the enemy in spirit T. 2.62, rots 6rdos att &y vreppépouev we surpass them 
in our infantry 1. 81. So with mepietvar, brepéxerv. mporiudv, mpoxpiverv, and 
mpoapetobar prefer, mpoeornévac be at the head of certainly take the genitive by 
reason of the preposition. drepBadd\ev aud UrepBalvey surpass take the accusa- 
tive. 


1404. The object compared may be expressed by wpé, avril with the genitive, 
or by apd, mpds with the accusative. See under Prepositions. That in which 
one thing is superior or inferior to another usually stands in the dative (1513, 
1515). 


GENITIVE OF CAUSE 


1405. With verbs of emotion the genitive denotes the cause. Such 
verbs are to wonder at, admire, envy, praise, blame. hate, pity, grieve 
for, be angry at, take vengeance on, and the like. 


COatpaca THs TOuns TOv Neybvrwv I wondered at the hardthood of the speakers 
L. 12. 41, rotrov dyacbels THs mpadrynros admiring him for his mildness X. C. 
2.3.21, (XG ce Tod vod, rs be elas crvyG TI envy thee for thy prudence, I hate 
thee for thy cowardice 8S. El, 1027, cé qvdauduca rod rpdrov I thought you happy 
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because of your disposition P.Cr.43b, cvyxalpw rv yeyernuévwv I share the joy 
at what has happened D. 15.15, dvéxerPac ry oixelwy duedouuevwy to put up with 
the neglect of my household affairs P. A. 31b, roy Eévov Slkatov alvécar mpobdpulas 
ut is right to praise the stranger for his zeal EB. I. A. 1371, odor’ avdpt rede Knpi- 
keupwdtwv wéuyy never wilt thou blame me for my tidings A. Sept. 651, rod rdOous 
@xriper adrov he pitied him for his misery X. C. 5.4.32, ovd’ eikds xaderGs péperv 
avtwy nor is it reasonable to grieve about them T.2.62, obKxére Sv ofroe kNérroveww 
épylverbe, dAN’ Sy avrol NauBdvere ydpiv tore you are no longer angry at their 
thefts, but you are grateful for what you get yourselves L. 27.11, tiuwphoacbat 
avrovs THs érilécews to take revenge on them for their attack X. A. 7.4.28. Here 
belongs, by analogy, cuvyy-yveoxerv adrots xpi THs éribvulas it is necessary to Sor- 
give them for their desire P. Eu. 506 c¢ (usually cvyycyvdoxery rhy émcOvulay rivt or 
TH émwOvula Teves). 

a. The genitive of cause is partly a true genitive, partly ablatival. 

1406. With the above verbs the person stands in the accusative or dative. 
Some of these verbs take the dative or éri and the dative (e.g. ddyetv, orévery, 
dx erat, POovety) to express the cause of the emotion. See the Lexicon. 


1407. The genitive of cause is used in exclamations and is often preceded 
by an interjection: ged rod dvépés alas for the man! X.C.3.1.39, r%s Téxns my 
ill luck! 2.2.3. In tragedy, the genitive of a pronoun or adjective after otuor 
or éuo refers to the second or third person. For the first person the nominative 
is used (ofwor rddava ah me, miserable! S, Ant. 554). 


1408. Allied to the genitive of cause is the genitive of purpose in rod with 
the infinitive (esp. with uj, 2032 e), and in expressions where évexa is usually 
employed, as 7 mao’ admdrn cuverxevdcOn Tod repl Pwkéas 6débpov the whole fraud 
was contrived for the purpose of ruining the Phocians D. 19.76. 


1409. Closely connected with the genitive of cause is the genitive with verbs 
of disputing : ob Bac.de? dvtiroovpeba THs apxfs we have no dispute with the king 
about his empire X. A. 2.1.23, Audis Barncer “Epex Get ris wodews he disputed 
the possession of the city with Erechtheus I. 12.193, ap’ ov ph hutv évavridcerat 
Ths amaywyfs; well then he will not oppose us about the removal (of the army), 
will he? X. A.7.6.5. dvturoetcba claim may follow 1349 (ris médews dvre- 
rowdvro they laid claim to the city T.4.122). Verbs of disputing are some- 
times referred to 1343 or 1349, 


GENITIVE OF SOURCE 


1410. The genitive may denote the source. 

rlOwv Apiccero otvos wine was broached from the casks w 305, Aapelov cat Iapu- 
cdribos ylyvovra matdes dbo of Darius and Parysatis are born two sons X.A. 
1.1.1, raira 5é cov rux6r7es obtaining this of you 6.6.82, udbe pov kal rdde learn 
this also from me X.C. 1.6. 44, 


1411. With verbs of hearing from and the like the genitive is probably abla- 
tival rather than partitive (1364) : éuot dxotoerbe racay Tiy adjderav from me you 
shall hear the whole truth P. A.17 b, rovrwy ruvOdvouwar bre odk ABardy éore 7d Bpos 
Tlearn from these men that the mountain is not impassable X. A. 4.6.17, roatrd 
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rov mapovros ekdvov such a tale Theard from some one who was present S, El. 424, 
eldévar 5€ cov xpritw I desire to know of thee S. El. 668. 

a. Usually (except with wuvOdvecdar) we have mapa (dé rarely), €& or mpés 
(in poetry and Hat.) with verbs of hearing from. 

b. The genitive with efvacin marpds 0 el’ dyadoto I am of a good father ® 109, 
TowovTwr pév éore mpoyovwy of such ancestors are you X. A.3,2.18 is often re- 
garded as a genitive of source, but is probably possessive. 


GENITIVE WITH ADJ ECTIVES 


1412. The genitive is used with many adjectives corresponding 
in derivation or meaning to verbs taking the genitive. 


1413. The adjective often borrows the construction with the genitive from 
that of the corresponding verb ; but when the verb takes another case (especially 
the accusative), or when there is no verb corresponding to the adjective, the 
adjective may govern the genitive to express possession, connection more or less 
close, or by analogy. Many of the genitives in question may be classed as objec- 
tive as well as partitive or ablatival. Rigid distinction between the undermen- 
tioned classes must not be insisted on. 


1414. Possession and Belonging (1297). — 6 pws kowvds rdvrwy dvOpwrwy love 
common to all men P.S.205a (cp. korvwrety 1343), tepds rod adrot Geot sacred to 
the same god P. Pb. b, of kivdvvor TOv Epeorynkitrwy dio the dangers belong to 
the commanders D. 2. 28. So with olxetos and émriywpios peculiar to.  Kovvds 
(usually), oixe?os Lee to, appropriate to, and té.os also take the dative (1499). 


1415. Sharing (1343). —coplas uéroxos partaking in wisdom P. L. 689d, 
loduorpor rdvTwr having an equal share in everything X.C. 2.1.81, UBpews duorpos 
having no part in wantonness P.S.181¢. So a&kdrnpos without lot in, auéroxos 
not sharing in. 


1416. Touching, Desiring, Attaining, Tasting (1345, 1350, 1355). — dwav- 
aros €yxous not touching a spear S. O. T. 969, xdpis Gv mpdbvuor yeyerhueba grati- 
tude for the objects of our zeal T. 3.67, madelas ér7Bodo. having attained to 
(possessed of) culture P. L. 724, édevOepias ayevoros not tasting freedom P.R. 
576.a. So dvcepws passionately desirous of. 


1417. Connection. — dxddouda addjkwy dependent on one another X. O. 
11,12, ra rovTwv adedod what is akin to this X. Hi. 1.22, rv rpoepyuévwv ér6- 
Mevat amodelées expositions agreeing with what had preceded P. R. 504b, péyyos 
Umvov biddoxoy light succeeding sleep S. Ph. 867. All these adjectives take also 
the dative ; as does ovyyevyjs akin, which has become a substantive. 


1418. Capacity and Fitness. — Adjectives in -ixés from active verbs, and 
some others: rapackevacrikdy 7 @y els Tov Wd\euov Tov oTpaT Yor Elva Xp Kal tropt- 
orikdy TOy eritndelwy rots orparidras the general must be able to provide what is 
needed in war and to supply provisions for his men X. M. 3.1.6. So d:dacxadcxds 
able to instruct, mpaxrixds able to effect. Here may belong yduou apala ripe for 
marriage X.C, 4. 6. 9, 


i419. Experience (1345). — 65a» Zumeipos acquainted with the roads X. C. 
5, 8.35, ris Oaddoons ériatHuwy acquainted with the sea T. 1. 142, iduadrns rovrou 
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rov €pyou unskilled in this business X. O. 8.9. So with rplBwv skilled in, rupdés 
blind, dretpos unacquainted, ayiuvacros unpractised, draldevros uneducated, anOns 
unaccustomed, oyimabys late in learning, diouabhs fond of learning. 

1420. Remembering, Caring For (1356).—kakéy uvjpoves mindful of crime 
A. Eum. 382, ériwedts TSv pidtwr attentive to friends X. M. 2.6.35, duriuwr tov 
kivdtvev unmindful of dangers Ant.2.a.7; and, by analogy, cvyyvbuwy ror 
avIpwrivwyv auapTnudrwv forgiving of humanerrors X. C. 6.1.37. So dweds care- 
less of, érrjopwv forgetful of. 

1421. Perception (1561).— Compounds in -7xoos from dxotw: Aoywv KadOv 
érjxoot hearers of noble words P. R. 499 a, bryKoo. OeccadOv subjects of the 
Thessalians T, 4.78, imjxoos rv yoréwr obedient to parents P. R. 463d, dvixoor 
madelas ignorant of culture Aes.1.141. So cvuvijxoos hearing together, karhKoos 
obeying. ér7Koos, kar7Koos, and wr7xoos also take the dative. 

1422. Fulness (1369). —yapas 7 rods Fv peor the city was full of rejotc- 
ing D. 18. 217, rapddeccos dypiwy Onplwy mrhpns & park full of wild beasts X. A. 
1.2.7, mdoveidrepos dpovjcews richer in good sense P. Pol. 261 e, Pidbdwpos edpe- 
velas generous of good-will P. S. 197d, drAnoros xpynudtrwr greedy of money 
X. C. 8.2.20. So with @umrdews, cUprdews. mdhpns may take the dative. 


1423. Ruling (1570). —ravrns kipis tis ydpas master of this country 
D. 3.16, axparis dpyfs unrestrained in passion T. 3. 84. So with éyxparys master 
of, adtoxpdtwp complete master of, adxparwp intemperate in. 


1424. Value (1372). —rdmis atta déxa wvdy a rug worth ten minae X. A. 
7. 3. 27, d6&a xpnudtwv odk evnryH reputation is not to be bought for money I. 2. 32. 
So with dvrdéios worth, isdpporos in equal poise with (T. 2. 42), a&idxpews sufficient, 
dvdéios unworthy. dé&dy tum with the infinitive denotes 7i¢ ts meet for a person to 
do something or the like. 


1425. Accountability (13875).—atrws rovrwy accountable for this P. G. 447 a, 
€voxos Nurorailov liable to a charge of desertion L. 14.5, doeBelas brbécxos sub- 
ject to a trial for impiety P.L. 907 e, broredns Popov subject to tribute T.1. 19, 
rovTwy trevOuvos tury responsible to you for this D. 8.69, d0@o. T Sp ddixnuarwyv Un- 
punished for offences Lyc. 79. évoxos usually takes the dative, and so brevivos 
meaning dependent on or exposed to. The above compounds of tré take the 
genitive by virtue of the substantive contained in them. 


1426. Place. —évavrios opposite and a few other adjectives denoting near- 
ness or approach (1353) may take the genitive, chiefly in poetry: évavrlo éoray 
’Ayay they stood opposite the Achaecans P 343. Cp. rod Iévrov émuxdpovar at 
an angle with the Pontus Hat. 7.36. évayrtos usually takes the dative. 


1427. Separation (1392). — ¢irwv ayabdv Epnuoc deprived of good friends 
X. M. 4.4. 24, Woxh Pity cdparos the soul separated from the body P.L. 899 a, 
pedwrol xpnudtwy sparing of money P. R. 548b (or perhaps under 1356), tAns 
xadapdy clear of undergrowth X.O. 16.13, dravoros yowv never ceasing lamenta- 
tions E. Supp. 82. So with édevbepos free from, ayvds pure from, tnnocent of, 
éppaves bereft of, yuurds stripped of, wovos alone. 

1428. Compounds of alpha privative. — In addition to the adjectives with 
alpha privative which take the genitive by reason of the notion expressed in the 
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verb, or by analogy, there are many others, some of which take the genitive 
because of the idea of separation, especially when the genitive is of kindred 
meaning and an attributive adjective is added for the purpose of more exact 
definition. Thus, driuos deprived of, arabys not suffering, aredyjs free from 
(1392): as riwfs driwos deprived of honour P. L. 774b, draus dppévwv maldwy 
without male children I. 12. 126, rod ndiorov Oedwaros abéaros not seeing the most 
pleasant sight X.M.2.1.31, dpwvos triode THs apds without uttering this curse 
S. 0. C. 865. This is more frequent in poetry than prose. 

a. So when the adjectives are passive: Plwy dkdavros unwept by friends 
S. Ant. 847, cp. caxdv ducddwros ovdets no one is hard for evil fortune to capture 
S. 0. C. 1722. The genitive with adjectives in alpha privative is sometimes called 
the genitive of relation. 


1429. Want (1396). —dpuara ceva quidxywv chariots deprived of their 
drivers X. A. 1.8. 20, évdens dperfs lacking virtue P.R.381c. So with és 
poor, é\Xxurys and émridejs lacking. 


1430. Distinction (1401).—didgopos rv drwy different from the rest P. 
Par. 160d, €repov 7d 750 Tod ayabod pleasure is different from what is good P. G. 
500d, &4\A\a trav dixalwy at variance with justice X. M. 4. 4.25 (dos is almost 
a comparative). So with dddofvos and addérpwos alien from (also with dat. 
unfavourable to, disinclined to). diapopos with dative means at variance with. 


1431. Comparison (1402). — Adjectives of the comparative degree or imply- 
ing comparison take the genitive. The genitive denotes the standard or point of 
departure from which the comparison is made, and often expresses a condensed 
comparison when actions are compared. Thus, #7rTwy duadys copov, dedds av- 
dpelov an ignorant man ts inferior to a wise man, a coward to a brave man 
P. Phae. 239 a, xpetrrév éore Nbyou TO Kd Ados THs yuvackds the beauty of the woman 
ts too great for description X.M.38.11.1, ’Ervata mporépa Ktpov mévre huépacs 
agpixero Hpyaxa arrived five days before Cyrus X. A. 1.2.25, katadeecrépav thy 
ddEav THs édmldos €\aBev the reputation he acquired fell short of his expectation 
1.2.7. So with devrepos, torepatos, repirrés. Comparatives with #, 1069. 


1432. So with multiplicatives in -r\ots and -rAdows: Surddora arédwxepv 
ov édaBev it returned double what it received X. C. 8.3.38. So with woddoarés. 


1433. The genitive with the comparative often takes the place of # with 
another construction : @0\usrepby éore wh Wyto0s obuaros (=F wh bye? owmare) wh 
bye? WoxD cuvoikety it is more wretched to dwell with a diseased soul than a dis- 
eased body P. G. 479 b, rreloor vavol r&v “A@nvalwy (= # oi “AOnvator) maphoap 
they came with more ships than the Athenians T. 8. 52. 

1434. The superlative with the genitive is both partitive and ablatival ; 
the latter, when a thing is compared with many things taken singly. Thus, 
copuratos avipimwy P. A. 22c means wisest among men (part.) and wiser than 
any other single man. ‘The partitive idea is the stronger. The comparative 
and the superlative idea are both expressed in dvyp émrveckhs vid» daodécas oloer 
pdora T&v drwy a reasonable man will bear the loss of a son more easily than 
other men (and most easily of all men) P.R.608e, orparela peylorn T&v mpd 
abths an expedition greater than any preceding it T..1.10, r&v &\d\wy Voraror the 
last among nations D. 8.72. Cp. udvos rv é\dwv = alone of all D. 21, 228, 
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1435. Cause (1405). —evdaluwy rod rpdrov happy because of his disposition 
P. Ph. 58e, deihasos 74s cuungopas wretched because of thy lot S.O.T. 1347, Baddavor 
Oavudora Tod weyébous dates wonderful for their size X. A. 2.3.15, weplpoBos rod 
katagdpomnbjvar fearful of becoming an object of contempt P. Phae. 239b. So 
with rddas and trAjuwy wretched. 


1436. Free Use.—a. Compound adjectives formed of a preposition and 
substantive may take a genitive dependent on the substantive: oxyv%s Umavdos 
under the shelter of the tent S. Aj. 796 (= bd addp). Frequent in poetry. 

b. Some adjectives are freely used with the genitive in poetry, as yduor Hdpi- 
dos dd€Opior Pidwyv the marriage of Paris bringing ruin on his friends A. Ag. 1156. 
This is rare in prose: 76 rip érlkoupov Wixous fire that protects against cold X.M. 
4.3.7, kaxotpyos uév TSv dANwy, EauTod 5€ Kaxoupydrepos doing evil to the others 
but more to himself 1.5.3, 6 THs “ENAddos ddirjpios the curse and destroyer of 
Greece Aes. 3.157. These adjectives are practically equivalent to substantives. 
Cp. amans patriae. 


GENITIVE WITH ADVERBS 


1437. The genitive is used with adverbs derived from adjectives 
which take the genitive, and with adverbs akin to verbs followed by 
the genitive. 

Ta TovTov éfs what comes after this P. R. 390a (1845), épwrikds Exover rob 
kepdalvey they are in love with gain X. O. 12.15 (ep. 1849), edd Avxelov straight 
for the Lyceum P. Lys. 203 b (cp. t0vce veds he made straight for the ship O 698 ; 
1353), évavriov ardvrwy in the presence of all T. 6. 25, rAnolov OnBdv near Thebes 
D. 9. 27, Nefdov rédas near the Nile A. Supp. 308 (13538), yovéwy duedéorepov €xevv 
be too neglectful of one’s parents P. L.9582a (1356), ék rdvrwy 7 Gv eurrelpws abrov 
éyévtwv of all those acquainted with him X. A. 2. 6.1, undevds drelpws €xerv to be 
inexperienced in nothing I. 1. 52 (1345), d&lws dvdpos ayabod in a manner worthy 
of a good man P. A. 32e, mperéytws Tr Gv rpatdvTwy in a manner appropriate to 
the doers P. Menex. 239 c (1372), dvadepdyrws TSv d\\wv avOpdrwy above the rest 
of men X. Hi. 7. 4 (1401), rovnpia 0Grrov Oavdrou Get ‘wickedness flies faster than 
fate’? P. A. 39a (1402), mevOikds €xovca Tod ddehpod mourning for her brother 
X.C. 5. 2.7 (1405). 


1438. An adyerb with ¢yew or diaxe?rOar is often used as a periphrasis for 
an adjective with efva: or for a verb. 


1439. The genitive is used with many adverbs (a) of place, 
(b) of time, (c) of quantity. 

a. éuBarety mov ris éxelyewy xdpas to make an attack at some point of their 
country X.C. 6.1.42, aicOduevos of Fv Kaxod perceiving what a plight he was in 
D. 23. 156, of mpoedjrvd dcedyelas to what a pitch of wanton arrogance he has 
come 4.9, évrai@a rs modirelas at that point of the administration 18. 62, eldévar 
brov yRs éorw to know where in the world he is P. R.403e, wéppw dy Tod Blov, 
Oavdrov 6&@ éyyts already far advanced in life, near death P. A. 88c, éml rdde 
Bachrdo0s on this side of Phaselis I. 7.80, mpds Bopéav rod UxbuBpov north of 
Mt. Scombrus T. 2.96, &ddou dAAY THs Toews some in one part, others in another 
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part of the city 2. 4, dmavrixp) rhs ’“Artiuchs opposite Attica D. 8. 36. So with 
évrés inside, elcow within, éxatépwhev on both sides, dricbev behind, mpdcbev before. 
b. mnvlk’ éorly dpa THs Huépas; at what time of day ? Ar. Av. 1498, rhs nuépas 
6yé late in the day X. H. 2.1. 28. 
c. Tay rowtrwy ddnv enough of such matters P,Charm,153d, rovrwy dds 
enough of this X. C. 8. 7. 26. 


1440. Most of the genitives in 14389 are partitive. Some of the adverbs 
falling under 1437 take also the dative (dyx., éyyvs, mAnoloy in the poets, éfjs, 
epetfs). 

1441. The genitive is used with adverbs of manner, especially with the 
intransitive yw, #xw (Hdt.). The genitive usually has no article: ws rayous 
éxacros elyev as fast as each could (with what measure of speed he had) X. H. 
4.5.15, ws wodd» eixov as fast as my legs could carry me Hdt. 6. 116, exovres 
eb ppevav being in their right minds EK. Hipp. 462, ed owparos &ev to be in good 
bodily condition P. R. 404 d (cp. 407 c, rods tyrecvOs Exovras Ta shuata those who 
are sound in body: with the article, 1121), xpnudrwy eb Heovres well off Hat. 
5, 62, rod modguou kahd@s eddxer 7 modus Kabloracbar . . . THs Te éml Opdkns napddov 
xpnoluws téev they thought that the city was well situated for the war and would 
prove useful for the march along Thrace T. 3. 92. 

1442. This use is probably derived from that with adverbs of place: thus 
mos éxes O6Ens; in what state of mind are you? P.R. 456d is due to the 
analogy of ro6 dé6&ys; (cp. bro. yrmpns S. El. 922). 

1443. The genitive is used with many adverbs denoting separation. Thus, 
éoTar » WuXH xwpls ToD cwuaTos the soul will exist without the body P. Ph. 66e, 
dixa Tod wpmerepov wAHOovs separate from your force X.C. 6. 1. 8, mpbow rv 
aynyav far from the sources X. A. 3.2. 22, éumodwv addjdo1s todkNGy kal ayabdv 
écecbe you will prevent one another from enjoying many blessings X. C. 
8.5.24, Ad@pa Tay crparwrdy without the knowledge of the soldiers X.A.1. 
3. 8. So with gw outside, éxrés without, outside, répav across, xpvoa unbe- 
known to.- 


GENITIVE OF TIME AND PLACE 


1444. Time. — The genitive denotes the time within which, or at 
a certain point of which, an action takes place. “As contrasted with 
the accusative of time (1582), the genitive denotes a portion of time. 
Hence the genitive of time is partitive. Cp. rév pév yeudva der 6 
Geds, rod b& Bépeos Xpnioxovrar TH Youre during the (entire) winter the 
god rains, but in (a part of) swmmer they need the water Hat. 3. 117. 

nuépas by day, vuxrds at or by night, peonuBplas at midday, detdys in the 
afternoon, éomépas in the evening, Oépovs in summer, xeyuvos in winter, Fpos 
in spring, dmapas in autumn, Tod Noirod in the future. The addition of article 
or attributive usually defines the time more exactly. Thus, ovxcodv 750 uev Oépous 
puxewny Exe, 700 5€ XetuGvos ddheevyy; is it not pleasant to have (a house) cool 
im summer, and warm in winter ? X.M. 3.8.9, @xero THs vuKrdés he departed 
during the night X. A. 7.2.17, kal nudpas kal vuxrds dywy érl rods rodeulous both 
by day and by night leading against the enemy 2. 6. 7, €deyov Tod dowrod unKére 
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écetvar dvoulas Aptac they said that for the future (at any time in the future) it 
should no longer be permitted to set an example of lawlessness 5. 7. 34. (Dis- 
tinguish 76 dowdy for the (entire) future 3.2.8.) évrés within is sometimes 
added to the genitive. 

1445. The addition of the article may have a distributive sense: dpax uty 
€AduBave THs Nuépas he received a drachm a day T. 3. 17. 

1446. The genitive may denote the time since an action has happened or the 
time until an action will happen: ovdels wé rw Hpdrnke kavvdy oddev TOANGY er BV jor 
many years nobody has put a new question to me P.G. 448 a, Bacrdeds ob MayErT ae 
déxa Nuepay the king will not fight for ten days X. A.1.7. 18. 

1447. The genitive may or may not denote a definite part of the time during 
which anything takes place ; the dative fixes the time explicitly either by speci- 
fying a definite point in a given period or by contracting the whole period to a 
definite point ; the accusative expresses the whole extent of time from beginning 
toend: cp. 7p 6é torepaia of uev’ AOnvaion 76 Te rpodareioy eldov Kal Thy Huépav dra- 
cay €dyjouy THY Hv, of Te TpLaKdowLr TOY Ukiwvalwy THs émiovans vuxrds amex dpynoav 
on the next day the Athenians captured the suburb and laid waste the land for 
that entire day, while the three hundred Scionaeans departed in the course of the 
following night T. 4.130; nuépa 6é apEduevor tpiry ws olkobev Spunoay, Tavrny Te 
elpyadfovro Kal Tiv TeTapryy Kal THs wéumTys wéxpe aplorov beginning on the third 
day after their departure, they continued their work (all) this day and the fourth, 
and on the fifth until the mid-day meal 4.90. 

a. The genitive of time is less common than the dative of time (1539) with 
ordinals, or with 6dc, otros, éxetvos; aS ravrns THs vuxrés T. 6.97, P. Cr. 44a, 
éxelvou Tod unvds in the course of that month X. M.4. 8.2. For 6épouvs we find 
éy Gépe rarely and, in poetry, bépe. T. 4. 133 has both rod avrod bépovs and év 
T@ abr@ Oéper in the course of ‘the same summer; cp. tos pée ev re Oépet kal xel- 
uau 6 “Iorpos Hdt. 4. 50 and “Iorpos isos péec Oépeos Kal xeyuovos 4. 48 (the Ister 
flows with the same volume in summer and winter). 

1448. Place.— The genitive denotes the place within which or at 
which an action happens. This is more frequent in poetry than in 
prose: 7 p e 7 

medlowo Suwxéuev to chase over the plain E 222, tgev rolxov rot er épovo he was 
sitting by the other wall (lit. in a place of the wall) I 219, Nedoupévos Qxeavoio 
having bathed in Oceanus E 6, ore Iddov lephis ot’ “Apyeos ore Muxivys neither 
in sacred Pylos nor in Argos nor in Mycenae } 108, révd eloedé&w rerxéwv thou 
didst admit this man within the walls E. Phoen, 451, éévac rot mpdcw to go 
forward X. A.1. 3.1, érerdxuvor rijs 6600 To’s cxodalrepoy mpooidyras they has- 
tened on their way those who came up more slowly T. 4. 47; Navas xewpds olkovcr 
they dwell on the left hand A. Pr. 714 (possibly ablatival). 

1449. Many adverbs of place are genitives in form (avrod there, rod where ? 
ovdayod nowhere). Cp. 341. 

DATIVE 


1450. The Greek dative does duty for three cases: the dative 
proper, and two lost cases, the instrumental and the locative. 


GREEK GRAM. — 22 
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a. The dative derives its name (7 dorik) mr@ovs, casus dativus) from the 
use with d.ddvac (1469). 


1451. The dative is a necessary complement of a verb when the 
information given by the verb is incomplete without the addition 
of the idea expressed by the dative. Thus, zedberas he obeys, calls for 
the addition of an idea to complete the sense, as rots vomous the lars. 


1452. The dative as a voluntary complement of a verb adds some- 
thing unessential to the completion of an idea. Thus, airots ot 
BdpBopor drprOov the barbarians departed— for them (to their ad- 
vantage). Here belongs the dative of interest, 1474 ff. 


1453. But the boundary line between the necessary and the voluntary 
complement is not always clearly marked. When the idea of the action, not 
the object of the action, is emphatic, a verb, usually requiring a dative to com- 
plete its meaning, may be used alone, as welOerar he is obedient. 


1454. With many intransitive verbs the dative is the sole complement. 
With transitive verbs it is the indirect complement (dative of the indirect or 
remoter object, usually a person); that is, it further defines the meaning of 
a verb already defined in part by the accusative. 


1455. Many verbs so vary in meaning that they may take the dative either 
alone or along with the accusative (sometimes the genitive). No rules can be 
given, and English usage is not always the same as Greek usage. 


1456. The voice often determines the construction, Thus, rel@e.v rid to per- 
swade some one, melecbal rin to persuade oneself for some one (obey some one), 
Kedevery Tiva Tatra morety to order some one to do this, wapaxeheverOal Tim Tatra 
movety to exhort some one to do this. 


DATIVE PROPER 


1457. The dative proper denotes that to or for which something 
is or is done. 


1458. It is either (1) used with single words (verbs, adjectives, and some- 
times with adverbs and substantives) or (2) itserves to define an entire sentence ; 
herein unlike the genitive and accusative, which usually modify single members 
of a sentence. The connection between dative and verb is less intimate than 
that between genitive or accusative and verb. 


1459. The dative proper is largely personal, and denotes the person who is 
‘Interested in or affected by the action ; and includes 1461-1473 as well as 1474 ff. 
The dative proper is not often used with things; when so used there is usually 
personification or semi-personification. 


THE DATIVE DEPENDENT ON A SINGLE WORD 
DATIVE AS DIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1460. The dative may be used as the sole complement of many 
verbs that are usually transitive in English: Such are 
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1461. (I) To benefit, help, injure, please, displease, be friendly or 
hostile, blame, be angry, threaten, envy. 


Bondety rotor ndixnuévors to help the wronged BE. I. A. 79, ovk av nvax rer vOv nucy 
he would not now be troubling us D. 3.5, avtl rod cuvepyety éavrots ra cuupepovra 
émnpedfovary addndows instead of codperating for their mutual interests, they re- 
vile one another X. M. 3. 5. 16, ef rots mAéoory dpéoxovrés eouev, rotcd’ Av pdvois 
ovK dpOds dmapécxoimev if we are pleasing to the majority, it would not be right 
if we should displease them alone T.1. 38, edvoeiv rots kaxdvas to be friendly to the 
ill-intentioned X. C. 8. 2. 1, éuol dpylfovrar they are angry at me P. A. 23 ¢, 
T@ Onpauéver Hreihouvv they threatened Theramenes T. 8. 92, ob pOovay Tots whov- 
Tova. not cherishing envy against the rich X. A. 1. 9. 19. 


1462. Some verbs of benefiting and injuring take the accusative (dPenety, 
BXarrecv, 1591 a) ; wicety Tiva hate some one. Rvorredeiv, cuudépery be of advan- 
tage take the dative. 


1463. (II) To meet, approach, yield. 

érel 6€ amnryrncav avrots of orparnyol but when the generals met them X.A. 
2.3.17, mwepirvyxdver Piroxpdre: he meets Philocrates X. H. 4.8. 24, rolous ob xph 
Onplois weddfev what wild beasts one must not approach X.C.1.4.7, od & ek’ 
avayKn Kal Beotor uh uaxov yield to necessity and war not with heaven EH. fr. 716. 
On the genitive with verbs of approaching, see 1353. 

1464. (III) To obey, serve, pardon, trust, advise, command, etc. 

rots vouors relOov obey the laws 1.1.16, 7G iperépw Evuddpw braxovery to be 
subservient to your interests T. 5. 98, av undewa dovAevys THv Noovdy if you are 
the slave of no pleasure I. 2. 29, émiarevov aire ai rédes the cities trusted him 
X. A. 1. 9. 8, orpatny@ oTpatidrats trapaivobrre a general advising his men 
P, Ion 540 d, 7G Mic@ eonunrve pevyew he ordered the Mysian to flee X. A. 5, 2. 
30, r@ KrXedpxw 86a dye he shouted to Clearchus to lead X. A. 1. 8. 12. 


1465. xedeverv command (strictly impel) may be followed in Attic by the 
accusative and (usually) the infinitive; in Hom. by the dative either alone or 
with the infinitive. Many verbs of commanding (mapayyéddeuv, dtaxedever Oar) 
take in Attic the accusative, not the dative, when used with the infinitive (1996 n.). 
braxovery (and dxovery = obey) may take the genitive (1366). 


1466. (IV) To be like or unlike, compare, befit. 
éocxévar Tots To.ovTos to be like such men P. R. 349d, rl obv rpére avipl révyri; 
what then befits a poor man ? P. A. 36d. 


1467. The dative of the person and the genitive of the thing are used with 
the impersonals de? (1400), péreori, wéder, perapéder, mpoonke, Thus, ptobo- 
pbpwy dvipt rupdvry det a tyrant needs mercenaries X. Hi. 8.10, ws ob werdv avrots 
’Emidduvov inasmuch as they had nothing to do with Epidamnus T.1.28, ovx apy 
éBidoaro weréuerev adrG he did not repent of his acts of violence And. 4.17, rovrw 
Tis Bow las mpoojxe ovdév he has nothing to do with Boeotia X. A.3.1.31, ékeorl 
uot it is in my power does not take the genitive, For the accusative instead of 


the dative, see 1400. Cp. 1344, 
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a. For doxe? por it seems to me (mihi videtur), doxd por (mihi videor) may be 
ased. b. For other cases of the dative as direct complement see 1476, 1481. 


1468. An intransitive verb taking the dative can form a personal passive, 
the dative becoming the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 1746. 


DATIVE AS INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1469. Many verbs take the dative as the indirect object together 
with an accusative as the direct object. The indirect object is com- 
monly introduced in English by to. 


Kdpos dl6wory adr@ & pnvav muocddv Cyrus gives him pay for six months X. A. 
1.1.10, 76 ‘Ypkaviw troy édwpjcaro he presented a horse to the Hyrcanian X.C. 
8.4.24, ra O€ dAXa Sravetuar Tols crparnyots to distribute the rest to the generals 
X.A.7.5.2, pixpdy peyddw eikdoar to compare a small thing to a great thing 
T. 4.36, réurwy air@ dyyeror sending a messenger to him X. A.1.8.8, vricx vod- 
pal co. déka taddavta I promise you ten talents 1.7.18, rotro col & épiewar I lay 
this charge upon thee S. Aj. 116, mwapyver rots “AOnvators rotde he advised the 
Athenians as follows T.6.8, éuol érirpévar ravtnv Thy apxyv to entrust this com- 
mand to me X.A.6.1.31, A\éyerv rabra Tots oTpaTiwras to say this to the soldiers 
1.4.11 (Aéyerv pds tiva lacks the personal touch of the dative, which indicates 
interest in the person addressed). A dependent clause often represents the 
accusative. 


1470. Passive.— The accusative of the active becomes the subject of the 
passive, the dative remains: éxelyw airy 7 x wpa €560n this land was given to 
inte Heol sO. 


DATIVE AS DIRECT OR INDIRECT COMPLEMENT OF VERBS 


1471. Many verbs may take the dative either alone or with the 
accusative. 


ovdevt wéudouwar I find fault with no one D.21.190, ri dv por péugowo; what 
Sault would you have to find with me? X.O,2.15; tanper@ rots Oeots Tam a ser- 
vant of the gods X.C.8.2.22, "Epwre wav barnpere? he serves Eros in everything 
P.S.196¢; wapaxeNevovrar Tots rept vikns duhrwuevors they exhort those who are 
striving for victory 1.9.79, ratra rots érXirars mapakeNevouar J address this exhor- 
tation to the hoplites T.7.63 5; dvedigere rots ddcxodoww you reproach the guilty 
L. 27.16 (also accus.), OnBalows Thy duadlay dvedifover they upbraid the Thebans 
with their ignorance 1.15, 248; Oeots evéduevor having prayed to the gods ik 3. 58, 
evéduevor Tots Heots Tayabd heetng prayed to the gods for success X.C.2.3.1 (ep. 
airety Tivd Tt, 1628). So émiriway (éyxaretv) rim to censure (accuse) some one, 
émittpay (€ykadety) rh rive censure something in (bring an accusation against) 
some one. So amevdety threaten; and dpiverv, addgerv, aphyew ward off (revl re 
in poetry, 1483). 


1472. riuwpetv (poet. riuwpetoGat) rium means to avenge some one (take 
vengeance for some One), AS TipwpyHcerv cor TOD Twadds ITisxvoduae I promise to 
avenge you because of (on the murderer of) your son X. C. 4.6. 8, ef TipwpHoecs 
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Harpoxry tov povoy if you avenge the murder of Patroclus P. A.28c. riyiwpeicdal 
(rarely riuwpetv) riva means to avenge oneself upon some one (punish some one). 


1473. For the dative of purpose (to what end ?), common in Latin with a 
second dative (dono dare), Greek uses a predicate noun: ékelry 4 xapa SGpov 
€060y the country was given to him as a gift X.H.3.1.6. The usage in Attic 
inscriptions (#Aou rais O¥pais nails for the doors C. 1. A. 2, add. 834 b, 1, 38) is 
somewhat similar to the Latin usage. Cp. 1502. 

a. The infinitive was originally, at least in part, a dative of an abstract 
substantive, and served to mark purpose: rls 7 dp chwe dedv Epidc tvvénxe 
paxerGar; who then of the gods brought the twain together (for) to contend in 
strife? A8. Cp. ‘‘ what went ye out for to see?’’ St. Matth. 11. 8. 


DATIVE AS A MODIFIER OF THE SENTENCE 
DATIVE OF INTEREST 


1474. The person for whom something is or is done, or in reference 
to whose case an action is viewed, is put in the dative. 

a. Many of the verbs in 1461 ff. take a dative of interest. 1476 ff. are special 
cases. 

1475. After verbs of motion the dative (usually personal) is used, especially 
in poetry: yetpas éuol dpéyorras reaching out their hands to me 257, poxas 
"Aide mpotayer hurled their souls on to Hades (a person) A3; rarely, in prose, 
after verbs not compounded with a preposition: oxdvres (scil. ras vats) ‘Pyyle 
putting in at Rhegium V.7.1. Cp, 1486. 


1476. Dative of the Possessor.— The person for whom a thing 
exists is put in the dative with elva, y/yveoOa, trapyev, pivae (poet.), 
etc., when he is regarded as interested in its possession. 

GdrXos wev xpHuaTad éor1, nuty 6é Eiupaxor ayabol others have riches, we have 
good allies T. 1.86, 7@ dixalw rapa bedy S&pa yiyverac gifts are bestowed upon the 
just man by the gods P.R. 618 e, trdpxyer nuty obdév TGv érirndciwy we have no 
supply of provisions X. A.2.2.11, maou @varots pv popos death is the natural lot 
of all men S. El. 860. 

1477. So with verbs of thinking and perceiving: rov dyabov &pxovTa Bdé- 
movra vouov avOpwHmros évouicey Cyrus considered that a good ruler was a living 
law to man X.C.8.1.22, Oappotor pddrcTa modémior, bray Tols évayrlos mpayuata 
muvOdvwrra the enemy are most courageous when they learn that the forces 
opposed to them are in trouble X. Hipp. 5. 8. 

1478. In the phrase dvoud (éorl) ru the name is put in the same case as 
dvoua. Thus, 60a dxodcar Svoua a’T@ elvac Aydbwva I thought I heard his name 
was Agathon P.Pr.315e. dvoud wot éore and dbvoua (émwruulay) Exw are treated 
as the passives of dvoudtw. Cp. 1522 a. 

1479. Here belong the phrases (1) rf (éoruv) éuol cal col; what have I to do 
with thee ?; cp. rh T@ vouw Kal 7H Bacdvy; what have the law and torture in 
common? D. 29.36. (2) rl ratr’ guol; what have I to do with this? D, 54.17. 
(8) rb éuol mréov; what gain have I? X.C.5.5, 54. 
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1480. The dative of the possessor denotes that something is at the disposal 
of a person or has fallen to his share temporarily. The genitive of possession 
lays stress on the person who owns something. ‘The dative answers the question 
what is it that he has ?, the genitive answers the question who is it that has some- 
thing 2 The uses of the two cases are often parallel, but not interchangeable. 
Thus, in Kipos, 08 od ce. TO dd Todde Cyrus, to whom you will henceforth belong 
X.C. 5.1.6, @ would be inappropriate. With a noun in the genitive the dative 
of the possessor is used (réy éxarépors Evumdxwy T.2.1); with a noun in the 
dative, the genitive of the possessor (ro@s éaur Gv Evuudxos 1.18). 


1481. Dative of Advantage or Disadvantage (dativus commodi et 
tncommodi).— The person or thing for whose advantage or disad- 
vantage, anything is or is done, is put in the dative. The dative 
often has to be translated as if the possessive genitive were used; 
but the meaning is different. 


éretdn avrots of BdpBapor éx THs xXapas dwArOov after the barbarians had departed 
(for them, to their advantage) from their country T.1.89, dddo orpdrevpa avT@ 
cuvehéyero another army was being raised for him X.A.1.1.9, &XAw 6 ToLovTos 
m)ouTe?, kal ox éauT@ such a manis rich for another, and not for himself P. Menex. 
246 e, credavodcbar T@ Hew to be crowned in honour of the god X,H.4.3.21, @u- 
or lins érparte Pitlinry Philistides was working in the interest of Philip D.9. 59, 
Ta xXphuat alt’ dvOpwrois kaxGv money is a cause of misery to mankind 
E. Fr. 632, of Opaxes of r@ Anuocbéver barepnaarres the Thracians who came too 
late (for, i.e.) to help Demosthenes T.7.29, Hd 7 huépa Tots "EdAnoe peydhwv Kak ov 
&pée this day will be to the Greeks the beginning of great sorrows 2.12, dv rls 
co. TGv olkeT BY dmodpa if any of your slaves runs away X.M.2. 10.1. 

a. For the middle denoting to do something for oneself, see 1719. 

b. In the last example in 1481, as elsewhere, the dative of a personal pro- 
noun is used where a possessive pronoun would explicitly denote the owner. 


1482. A dative, dependent on the sentence, may appear to depend on a 
substantive : col 6¢ dwow dvipa TH Ovyarpl to you I will give a husband for 
your daughter X.C.8,4.24. Common in Hat. 


1483. With verbs of depriving, warding off, and the like, the dative of the 
person may be used: 16 cvotparevery apedretv oploiv edendnoav they asked him 
to relieve them (lit. take away for them) from serving in the war X.C.7. 1.44, 
Aavaoiowv Aovydy duvvov ward off ruin from (for) the Danai A456. So adégev 
tivi re (poet.). Cp. 1892, 1628. 


1484. With verbs of receiving and buying, the person who gives or sells 
may stand in the dative. In déyecGai ri rum (chiefly poetic) the dative denotes 
the interest of the recipient in the donor: O¢uwor: déxro démas she took the cup 
Srom (for, t.e. to please) Themis 0 87. So with mécov mplwual cor ra xorpldia; 
at what price am I to buy the pigs of you? Ar. Ach. 812. 


1485. With verbs of motion the dative of the person to whom is properly a 
dative of advantage or disadvantage: #NOe ros AOnvalors ) dyyeNla the message 
came to (for) the Athenians T.1.61. Cp. 1475. 


1486. Dative of Feeling (Ethical Dative). — The personal pro- 
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nouns of the first and second person are often used to denote the 
interest of the speaker, or to secure the interest of the person spoken 
to, In an action or statement. 


Méuyno BE wor uh OopuBety pray remember not to make a disturbance P. A. 27 b, 
dpovabrepor yertoorrat vuiv of véor your young men will grow less cultivated P.R. 
546 d, rovodro tpty éore h Tuparvls such a thing, you know, is despotism Hat. 5.92 7, 
"Apragépyns tuiv ‘Yordoreds éort rats Artaphernes, you know, is Hystaspes’ son 
5.30. The dative of feeling may denote surprise: & wArep, &s Kadébs poe 6 ramos 
oh mother, how handsome grandpa is X.C.1.8.2. With the dative of feeling 
cp. ‘‘knock me here’? Shakesp. 7. of Sh. 1.2.8, ‘‘study me how to please the 
eye” L. L. Li. 1. 80. rol surely, often used to introduce general statements or 
maxims, is a petrified dative of feeling (= col). 

a. This dative in the third person is very rare (atrg in P. R. 343 a). 

b. This construction reproduces the familiar style of conversation and may 
often be translated by I beg you, please, you see, let me tell you, etc. Some- 
times the idea cannot be given in translation. This dative is a form of 1481. 


1487. épol Bovropévw éori, etc. — Instead of a sentence with a finite 
verb, a participle usually denoting inclination or aversion is added to 
the dative of the person interested, which depends on a form of efvat, 
yiyverOau, ete. 

T@ TAHOE T Ov Waray ov Bovropevy Fv TGv AOnvalwy adlaracba the Plataean 
democracy did not wish to revolt from the Athenians (= 76 1dHO0s ov éBov)deTo 
aploracba) T. 2.3 (lit. it was not for them when wishing), av Bovrouévors dxovery 
7] TouTotst, uvncOjcouar if these men (the jury) desire to hear it, I shall take the 
matter up later (= av otro dxovery BoddKwyrar) D. 18.11, éravéNOwper, ef cor 750- 
pévy éeotiy let us go back if it is your pleasure to do so P. Ph. 78b, ef uh dopévors 
iuiv adiyuat if I have come against your will T.4.85, Nixla mpocdexoudvy Fy ra 
mapa Tov Eyectalwy Nicias was prepared for the news from the Egestaeans 6. 46, 
hv 6é ob TO *Aynortdw axOouevy this was not displeasing to Agesilaus X. H. 
5.3.13. Cp. quibus bellum volentibus erat. 


1488. Dative of the Agent. — With passive verbs (usually in the 
perfect and pluperfect) and regularly with verbal adjectives in -rds 
and -réos, the person in whose interest an action is done, is put in 
the dative. The notion of agency does not belong to the dative, but 
it is a natural inference that the person interested is the agent. 

éuol kal rovrots rérpaxrat has been done by (for) me and these men D. 19. 205, 
érevdh abrots wapecxevacro when they had got their preparations ready 'T. 1. 46, 
rooatrd por elpfobw let so much have been said by me L. 24. 4, eynploda rH 
Bovdf let it have been decreed by the senate C.1. A, 2.55. 9. 

a. With verbal adjectives in -7rés and -réos (2149): rovs ofkor (ydwrds en- 
vied by those at home X. A. 1.7.4, nutv y brep rijs edevdeplas dywuordov we at 
least must struggle to defend our freedom D.9.70. For the accus. with -réov, see 
2152 a, 

1489. The usual restriction of the dative to tenses of completed action seems 
to be due to the fact that the agent is represented as placed in the position of 
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viewing an already completed action in the light of its relation to himself (inter- 
est, advantage, possession). 


1490. The dative of the agent is rarely employed with other tenses than 
perfect and pluperfect : Aéyerac juty is said by us P. L. 715 b, rots Kepxvpators odx 
éwp&vro the ships were not seen by (were invisible to) the Corcyraeans T. 1.51 ; 
present, T. 4.64, 109; aorist T, 2. 7. 


1491. The person by whom (not for whom) an action is explicitly 
said to be done, is put in the genitive with td (1698. 1. b). 


1492. The dative of the personal agent is used (1) when the subject is 
impersonal, the verb being transitive or intransitive, (2) when the subject is 
personal and the person is treated as a thing in order to express scorn (twice 
only in the orators: D. 19. 247, 57.10). 


1493. wré with the genitive of the personal agent is used (1) when the sub- 
ject is a person, a city, a country, or is otherwise quasi-personal, (2) when the 
verb is intransitive even if the subject is a thing, as 7@v rex av brd THv BapBapwr 
mentuwKotwy the walls having been destroyed by the barbarians Aes. 2.172, (3) in 
a few cases with an impersonal subject, usually for the sake of emphasis, as 
ws éralpa fv... brd TOv GAdwy olkeiwy kal Vd TGV yerrdvwv peuapTupynra that 
she was an hetuera has been testified by the rest of his relatives and by his 
neighbours Is. 3. 18. 

a. vikdcbar, nrTacba to be conquered may be followed by the dative of a 
person, by v7é revos, or by the genitive (1402). 

1494. When the agent is a thing, not a person, the dative is commonly 
used whether the subject is personal or impersonal. If the subject is personal, 
tré may be used; in which case the inanimate agent is personified (see 1698. 
1.n.1). 46 is rarely used when the subject is impersonal. wé is never used 
with the impersonal perfect passive of an intransitive verb. 


DATIVE OF RELATION 


1495. The dative may be used of a person to whose case the 
statement of the predicate is limited. 


pevyey abrois dopahéorepdy éoriv } huty itis safer for them to flee than for us 
X. A. 3.2.19, rpinper éorty els ‘Hpaxdevay hudpas waxpas wdods for a trireme it is 
a long day’s sail to Heraclea 6.4.2. Such cases as dpduos éyévero rots orpatiarats 
the suldiers began to run X. A. 1. 2. 17 belong here rather than under 1476 or 1488. 

a. ws restrictive is often added: paxpa ws yéporre 656s a long road (at least) 
Jor an old man S. O. C. 20, cwhpoctyns 6 ws mrAjGe od Ta Todde wéyioTa; for 
the mass of men are not the chief points of temperance such as these ? P. R. 389 d. 


1496. Dative of Reference.— The dative of a noun or pronoun 
often denotes the person in whose opinion a statement holds good. 

yauous To’s mpwrovs éyduer Iépayor 6 Adpeios Darius contracted marriages 
most distinguished in the eyes of the Persians Hat.3.88, maou vikav rots xpurats 
to be victorious in the judgment of all the judges Ar. Ay. 445, moddotory olkrpds 
pitiful in the eyes of many 8S. Tr. 1071. apd is often used, as in mapa Aapetw 
kpity in the opinion of Darius Hat, 3. 160, 
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1497, The dative participle, without a noun or pronoun, is fre- 
quently used in the singular or plural to denote indefinitely the per- 
son judging or observing. This construction is most common with 
participles of verbs of coming or going and with participles of verbs 
of considering. 

7 Opdkn éorly érl deka eis roy Idvrov elawdéovre. Thrace is on the right as you 
sail into the Pontus X. A. 6. 4.1, €deyor ore 7 60s SiaBdyTe Tov moTamoy él 
Avdlav pépo they said that, when you had crossed the river, the road led to Lydia 
3.5. 15, ov oby droop dtadoyifouevors Tas Swpeas vivi rdelous etvar; is it not strange, 
when we reflect, that gifts are more frequent now ? Aes. 3. 179, 76 wey ZEwGev aaro- 
Hévp gOua ovK dyay Gepuov hy tf you touched the surface the body was not very hot 
T. 2. 49, mpds dpéXecav cKxororpévp 6 émacvérns Tod Sixalov adnOever if you look at 
the matter from the point of view of advantage, the panegyrist of justice speaks 
the truth P. R. 589¢. So (as) cuveddvre elretvy (X. A. 3.1.38) to speak briefly 
(lit. for one having brought the matter into small compass), cvveddrre D. 4.7. 

a. The participle of verbs of coming or going is commonly used in statements 
of geographical situation. 

b. The present participle is more common than the aorist in the case of all 
verbs belonging under 1497. 


1498. Dative of the Participle expressing Time.— In expressions 
of time a participle is often used with the dative of the person 
interested in the action of the subject, and especially to express the 
time that has passed since an action has occurred (cp. “and this is 
the sixth month with her, who was called barren” St. Luke i. 36). 

dropotvre 6 atT@ €pxerar Upounbeds Prometheus comes to him in his perplexity 
P. Pr. 321¢, ZevopSvre ropevopévy oi immeis évrvyxavover mperBiras while Xeno- 
phon was on the march, his horsemen fell in with some old men X. A. 6.3.10. 
The idiom is often transferred from persons to things: judpar udduoTa Foay TH 
Murirtvn éGdwkvla éxrd, br’ és 7d "EuBaroy xatérdevoay about seven days had 
passed since the capture of Mytilene, when they sailed into Embatum T. 3, 29. 
This construction is frequent in Hom. and Hdt. ‘The participle is rarely 
omitted (T. 1. 13.). 

a. A temporal clause may take the place of the participle: 79 orparig, ag’ 
ob ekémdevcev els Dixelav, Hdn earl dvo0 kal wevrjKovra ern tt is already fifty-two 
years since the expedition sailed to Sicily Is. 6. 14. 


DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1499. Adjectives, adverbs, and substantives, of kindred meaning 
with the foregoing verbs, take the dative to define their meaning. 

Bacwre? pldroe friendly to the king X. A. 2.1.20, evous TO Ohuw well disposed 
to the people And. 4.16, rots vduors @voxos subject to the laws D. 21.35, éx@pdv 
edevdepla kat vouors évartlov hostile to liberty and opposed to law 6. 25, Evppax la 
mlavvor relying on the alliance T. 6.2, pbpy varrjxoo. subject to tribute 7.57, Ay 
roujre Suora Tots Nbyous if you act in accordance with your words 2.72, orpards 
(cos kal raparAhows TO mporépy an army equal or nearly so to the former 7. 42, 
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ddeApa Ta Bovrevwara rots Epyos plans like the deeds L. 2.64, addAndors dvopolws 
in a way unlike to each other P. Tim.36d, For substantives see 1502. 

a. Some adjectives, as lAos, éxOpds, may be treated as substantives and 
take the genitive. Some adjectives often differ slightly in meaning when they 
take the genitive. 


1500. With 6 airés the same.—rhv airhy yrduny euol €éxev to be of the same 
mind as Iam 1.3.21, rod ai’rod éuol rarpés of the same father as Tam D.40. 34, 
ravra ppovay euol agreeing with me 18.304. 


1501. With adjectives and adverbs of similarity and dissimilarity the com- 
parison is often condensed (brachylogy) : ouolay rats dovdas elxe Thy écO7ra 
she had a dress on like (that of) her servants X. C. 5.1.4 (the possessor for the 
thing possessed, = 79} écO9rt TG SovdGr), ’OpHel yAGooa 7H évarrla a tongue unlike 
(that of) Orpheus A. Ag. 1629. 

a. After adjectives and adverbs of likeness we also find kal, domep (orep). 
Thus, radetvy ta’rov orep wodddks mpdtepoy merévOare to suffer the same as you 
have often suffered before D.1.8, obx suolws remoujxaor Kal” Ounpos they have not 
composed their poetry as Homer did P. Ion 531 d. 

1502. The dative after substantives is chiefly used when the substantive 
expresses the act denoted by the kindred verb requiring the dative: émiBovrAy 
éuol a plot against me X. A. 5.6.29, diddoxos KXedvipw a successor to Cleander 
7.2.5, » éuh 7T@ Oe@ brnpecla my service to the god P. A. 30a. But also in 
other cases: @iAla rots "AOnvalos friendship for the Athenians T. 5. 5, vuvor 
Geots hymns to the gods P.R. 607 a, épddca rots orparevouévors supplies for the 
troops D. 3. 20, Ado. Tais OUpars nails for the doors (1473). 

a. Both a genitive and a dative may depend on the same substantive: 7 rod 
Ge08 Séots vutv the god’s gift to you P. A. 304d. 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE 


1503. The Greek dative, as the representative of the lost instru- 
mental case, denotes that by which or with which an action is done 
or accompanied. It is of two kinds: (1) The instrumental dative 
proper; (2) The comitative dative. 


1504. When the idea denoted by the noun in the dative is the instrwment or 
means, it falls under (1); if it is a person (not regarded as the instrument 
or means) or any other living being, or a thing regarded as a person, it belongs 
under (2); if an action, under (2). 


1505. Abstract substantives with or without an attributive often stand in 
the instrumental dative instead of the cognate accusative (1577). 


INSTRUMENTAL DATIVE PROPER 


1506. The dative denotes instrument or means, manner, and 
cause, j 


1507. Instrument or Means. — ¢Badré pe AlOois he hit me with stones L. 3.8. 
tnoerg agivg he hurls his aa at him (hurls with his aw) X. A. 1.5.12, rats waxalpacs 
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kérrovres hacking them with their swords 4. 6.26, ovdév Arve rovrous he accom- 
plished nothing by this D.21.104, éfnulwoav xpjuacw they punished him by a fine 
T. 2, 65, vovros rodd@ (tdare) during a heavy rain X.H. 1. 1. 16 (9384). So 
With déxerOar: T&v rbdewy ob Sexouevwy adrods dyopa ode dare, Vare 5é Kal Spun 
as the cities did not admit them to a market nor even into the town, but (only) to 
water and anchorage T. 6.44. Often with passives: @xodounuévoy rrlvOos built 
of bricks X. A. 2.4. 12. 

a. The instrumental dative is often akin to the comitative dative: dAdpevos 
yni te kal érdpoir wandering with his ship and companions » 161, vnvelv 
oixynoorvrar they shall go with their ships 2731, Oip@ Kal poyy 7d wréov évauud- 
Xouv } emiorhun they fought with passionate violence and brute force rather 
than by a system of tactics T. 1. 49. 

b. Persons may be regarded as instruments: ¢udarrbuevor Pvdrak defending 
themselves by pickets X. A. 6. 4.27. Often in poetry (S. Ant. 164). 

c. Verbs of raining or snowing take the dative or accusative (1570 a). 

1508. Under Means fall: 

a. The dative of price (cp. 1872) : uéper rSv ddicnudrwv rdv Klyduvoy ekerplarro 
they freed themselves from the danger at the price of a part of their unjust gains 
L. 27.6. 

b. Rarely, the dative with verbs of filling (cp. 1869): Sdxpvor wav 7d orpd- 
Teva tAnoOev the entire army being filled with tears T. 7. 75. 

c. The dative of material and constituent parts: katecxevdcaro appara 
Tpoxots loxupots he made chariots with strong wheels X. C. 6. 1. 29. 


1509. xpicbac use (strictly employ oneself with, get something done with ; 
ep. uti), and sometimes voulféiv, take the dative. Thus, ote rovrous (rots vouluous) 
Xphrac ov ofs 7 AdAn ‘EAXds voulfer neither acts according to these institutions 
nor observes those accepted by the rest of Greece T.1.77. A predicate noun 
may be added to the dative: rovrois xp@vrar dopupépors they make use of them as 
a body-guard X, Hi. 5.3. The use to which an object is put may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun in the accus, (1573); rl xpyobueba TovTw; what use shall 
we make of it ? D. 3. 6. 


1510. The instrumental dative occurs after substantives: ptunow ox pace 
imitation by means of gestures P. R. 397 b. 


1511. The instrumental dative of means is often, especially in poetry, re- 
inforced by the prepositions év, cd», ird: év Néyous elOev to persuade by words 
S. Ph. 1393, of @cot év rots lepots éojpnvay the gods have shown by the victims 
X.A. 6.1.31; odv yhpa Bapets heavy with old age S.O.T.17; réds xepolv bg’ 
Huet épnow ddodca a city captured by our hands B 874. 


1512. Dative of Standard of Judgment. —That by which anything is 
measured, or judged, is put in the dative: fvvewerpjoavro tats émiBohais Tay 
mrlvOuv they measured the ladders by the layers of bricks T, 3, 20, r@de didov 
hv it was plain from what followed X. A. 2.3.1, ols mpds rods dddous memolnke 
de? rexualperdar we must judge by what he hus done to the rest D. 9.10, rim xpy 
kptverOat TA péddovTa KadGs KpiOjced Bax ; ap ovK éumepla Te kal ppovice Kal Novy ; 
by what standard must we judge that the judgment may be correct ? Is it not by 
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experience and wisdom and reasoning ? P.R. 582a, With verbs of judging ék 
and a7é are common. 


1513. Manner (see also 1527).—The dative of manner is used 
with comparative adjectives and other expressions of comparison 
to mark the degree by which one thing differs from another (Dative 
of Measure of Difference). 

keparn édttwv a head shorter (lit. by the head) P. Ph. 101a, o¥ wodXais 
huépars varepov HAGev he arrived not many days later X. H. 1.1.1, lévres déka 
huépars pd Iavabnvalwy coming ten days before the Panathenatc festival T. 5.47, 
roaovTw Hdtov ( bow mrelw Kéxrnuat the more I possess the more pleasant is my life 
X.C. 8. 3.40, rorAXG pelfwv eylyvero 7 Bon bow 5h wrelous éeyiyvovto the shouting 
became much louder as the men increased in number X. A. 4.7. 23. So with 
TOAD by much, ddAlyw by little, 7@ wavrt in every respect (by all odds), 

a. With the superlative: waxp@ dpicra by far the best P. L. 868 e. 


1514. With comparatives the accusatives (1586) ri, rl, oddév, undév without a 
substantive are always used: ovdéy frrov nihilo minus X.A.7.5.9. In Attic 
prose (except in Thuc.) wodv and 6dlyor are more common than roAd@ and é6Alyw 
with comparatives. Hom. has only modv peifwr. 


1515. Measure of difference may be expressed by €v rim; els Tt, KaTad TL; 
or by éri tim. 


1516. The dative of manner may denote the particular point of 
view from which a statement is made. This occurs chiefly with 
intransitive adjectives but also with intransitive verbs (Dative of 
Respect). (Cp. 1600.) 


dvip Mrxukla ére véos a man still young in years T. 5. 43, rots swuact TO wdéov 
isxbovea 7 Tots Xphuaci.y a power stronger in men than in money 1.121, dobevhs 
TO oduare weak in body D. 21. 165, rH pwvh rpaxd’s harsh of voice X. A. 2.6.9, 
ppovnce: diapépwy distinguished in understanding X. C. 2.3.5, r&v rére duvduer 
mpovxwy superior in power to the men of that time T. 1.9, dvduare crovdal a 
truce so far as the name goes 6. 10. 

a. The accusative of respect (1600) is often nearly equivalent to the dative 
of respect. 


1517. Cause.— The dative, especially with verbs of emotion, ex- 
presses the occasion (external cause) or the motive (internal cause). 


Occasion: rq T¥xy éXmloas confident by reason of his good fortune 'T. 3. 97, 
Oavudtw 7H dmrokdpoe wou Tov ruXav I am astonished at being shut out of the 
gates 4. 85, rovrow job he was pleased at this X. A. 1. 9. 26, HyxObue8a Tots 
yeyernuévors we were troubled at what had occurred 5.7. 20, xader&s pépw Tots 
mapovor. mpayuacw I am troubled at the present occurrences 1.8.3. Motive: 
pirla kal ebvola éembuevor following out of friendship and good will X. A. 2. 6.138. 
Occasion and motive: of uév daropla dkodovdwy, of 62 dmistla some (carried their 
own food) because they lacked servants, others through distrust of them T. 7. 75, 
UBper Kal otk olvp TodTo rady doing this out of insolence and not because he was 
drunk D, 21. 74. 
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1518. Some verbs of emotion take éri (with dat.) to denote the cause ; so 
always wéya dpovety to plume onesels, and often xalpey rejoice, Numetc bar grieve, 
ayavaxrecy be vexed, alcxtvecbar be ashamed. Many verbs take the genitive (1405). 


1519. The dative of cause sometimes approximates to a dative of purpose 
(1473) : ’A@nvator ép’ Huds Spunvrar Acovttvwy katoxloer the Athenians have set 
out against us (with a view to) to restore the Leontines T. 6. 33. This construc- 
tion is common with other verbal nouns in Thucydides. 


1520. Cause is often expressed by é.4 with the accusative, tré with the 
genitive, less frequently by dugi or wepi with the dative (poet.) or drép with the 
genitive (poet. ). 


COMITATIVE DATIVE 


1521. The comitative form of the instrumental dative denotes 
the persons or things which accompany or take part in an action. 


1522. Prepositions of accompaniment (werd with gen., ovv) are often used, 
especially when the verb does not denote accompaniment or union. 


1523. Dative of Association. — The dative is used with words de- 
noting friendly or hostile association or intercourse. This dative is 
especially common in the plural and after middle verbs. 

a. Kaxols 6uthGy xadros exBhon kakds if thou associate with the evil, in the end 
thou too wilt become evil thyself Men. Sent. 274, addAndois SrechéypeOa we have 
conversed with each other P. A. 37a, 7T@ wAGe Ta pyOévTa Kowwdoavres communi- 
cating to the people what had,been said T. 2.72, deduevor rods pevyovras Evvahddéar 
chlow asking that they reconcile their exiles with them 1. 24, ets Adyous aor éOety 
to have an interview with you X. A. 2.5.4, pwererxnKapmev iptv Ovordy we have 
participated in your festivals X. H. 2. 4.20, addfdows orovdas éroujoavro they 
made a truce with one another 3.2.20, avrots dia pidias lévar to enter into friend- 
ship with them X.A.3.2.8. So with verbs of meeting: mpocépxecbar, mpootvyx4a- 
very and évruyxavery, dmravray. 

b. modXobs drlyor pax duevor few fighting with many T. 4. 36, Ktpw modenobtyres 
waging war with Cyrus 1,18, augdicBnrovor per 5c evvouay of plrou Tots Pidos, épi- 
fover 5é of Sidgopor addAArows friends dispute with friends good-naturedly, but 
adversaries wrangle with one another P. Pr. 837, dikas adAndrows Sixdfovrar they 
bring lawsuits against one another X. M.38. 5. 16, diapéperbar rovros to be at 
variance with these men D. 18. 31 (and so many compounds of 61d), od« pn rods 
Nbyous rots €pyous duodovetv he said their words did not agree with their deeds 
T.5.55. So also rivd dud rodéuou (dua ways, els xetpas) lévac, Tivl oudoe Xwpery, etc. 

N. 1.—odeuetv (udyerOar) civ Tim (uerd Tivos) Means to wage war in con- 
junction with some one. 

N, 2. — Verbs of friendly or hostile association, and especially periphrases with 
moveta Oat (rbreuor, orovdds), often take the accusative with mpés. 


1524. Dative of Accompaniment. — The dative of accompaniment 
is used with verbs signifying to accompany, follow, ete. 
dxodovdely TE tyyounévw to follow the leader P. R. 474 c, érecOar duty Bovrouar 
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Tam willing to follow you X. A.3. 1.25. gerd with the genitive is often used, 
as are ovvy and dua with the dative. 


1525. With airds.—The idea of accompaniment is often expressed by 
avrés joined to the dative. This use is common when the destruction of a per- 
son or thing is referred to. Thus, rv vedy pla airots avipdoww one of the ships 
with its crew T. 4.14, elrev fnew eis ras rakes abrois orepadvors he bade them 
come to their posts, crowns and all X.C. 3.3.40. The article after avrés is rare ; 
and ovv is rarely added (X.C. 2.2.9). Hom. has this dative only with lifeless 
objects. 

1526. Dative of Military Accompaniment.— The dative is used in the 
description of military movements to denote the accompaniment (troops, ships, 
etc.) of a leader: éfehavver ro orparetyart mavTl he marches out with all his 
army X. A. 1.7.14. ctv is often used with words denoting troops (T. 6. 62). 

a. An extension of this usage occurs when the persons in the dative are 
essentially the same as the persons forming the subject (distributive use): jpty 
épelrovro of mohéuor Kal immix@ kal medAracrix@ the enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry and peltasts X. A. 7. 6, 29. 

b. The dative of military accompaniment is often equivalent to a dative of 
means when the verb does not denote the leadership of a general. 


1527. Dative of Accompanying Circumstance. — The dative, usually 
of an abstract substantive, may denote accompanying circumstance 
and manner. 

a. The substantive has an attribute: roA\y Bon mpocéxevto they attacked 
with loud shouts T. 4.127, mavri cbéver with all one’s might 5.23, rixn ayabn 
with good fortune C. 1. A.2.17.7. So ravri (obdevl, dA, ToUTwW TH) TpdTy. 
Manner may be expressed by the adjective, as Bialw davadtw dmobvijcKkew to die 
(by) a violent death X. Hi. 4.3 (= Big). 

b. Many particular substantives have no attribute and are used adyerbially : 
Oetv Spbuw to run at full speed X. A. 1.8.19, Bla by force, dlky justly, 66m by 
craft, (TS) epyw in fact, novxg quietly, Komdy (with care) entirely, xboum in 
order, duly, kiko round about, (7@) Moyw in word, rpopdcer ostensibly, ciyh, 
cry in silence, crovdy hastily, with difficulty, rH adnOeta in truth, r@ avre in 
reality, épyn in anger, puyn in hasty flight. 

N. — When no adjective is used, prepositional phrases or adverbs are gener- 
ally employed : od» kpavyf, ody dixy, werd Sikns, mpds Blav (or Bralws).. 

c. Here belongs the dative of feminine adjectives with a substantive (654, 
etc.) omitted, as rary in this way, here, 4\dy in another way, elsewhere, +7, a7] 
in what (which) way. So dypuocta at public expense, isla privately, cow in com- 
mon, ren on foot. 

N. —Some of these forms are instrumental rather than comitative, e.g. ravrn. 


_ 1528. Space and Time. — The dative of space and time may some- 
times be regarded as comitative. 

a. Space: the way by which (qua), as éropetero ti} 65@ iv rpdbrepov émoihoaro 
he marched by the road (or on the road?) which he had made before T. 2.98; 
b. Time: xarnydpe ws éxelvn TO xpdvy Treicbeln she charged that she had been 
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persuaded in (by) the course of time L. 1.20. Some of these uses are instru- 
mental rather than comitative. 


WITH ADJECTIVES, ETC. 


1529. Many adjectives and adverbs, and some substantives, take 
the instrumental dative by the same construction as the correspond- 
ing verbs. 

avupaxos avrots their ally D. 9.58, x wpa Buopos TH Aakedatporlwy a country 
bordering on that of the Lacedaemonians 15, 22, axddovda rovtos conformable to 
this 18, 257. So xowvds (cp, 1414), ctudwros, cvyyerrs, pweralrios, and didgopos 
meaning at variance with. — érouévws TO vouw conformably to the law P.L. 844 e, 
6 fs vouos rovTw the law next to this D. 21.10. Many of the adjectives belong- 
ing here also take the genitive when the idea of possession or connection is 
marked. — 4ya chiefly in the meaning at the same time.— kow.vwvla rots dvdpdor 
intercourse with men P. R. 466 c, émidpouh TO Tax lopare attack on the fort T. 4. 238, 


LOCATIVE DATIVE 


1530. The dative as the representative of the locative is used to 
express place and time. 
a. On the instrumental dative of space and time, see 1528. 


1531. Dative of Place.—In poetry the dative without a preposi- 
tion is used to denote place. 

a. Where a person or thing is: oras péow epxet taking his stand in the middle 
of the court 2306, yi éxecro she lay on the ground S. O, T. 1266, valery bpecww to 
dwell among the mountains O.'T. 1451. Often of the parts of the body (Hom. 
G0u@, kapdly, etc.). With persons (generally in the plural): dpurperhs Tpweoor 
conspicuous among the Trojans Z 477, roto. 5 avéorn A 68 may be rose up among 
them or a dative proper (for them). 

b. Place whither (limit of motion) : redim réce fell on the ground E 82, xohep 
Gop 6é0 put thy sword into its sheath x 333, 

1532. After verbs of motion the dative, as distinguished from the locative, 
denotes direction towards and is used of persons (1485), and is a form of the 
dative of interest. 

1533. Many verbs capable of taking the locative dative in poetry, require, 
in prose, the aid ofa preposition in composition. The limit of motion is usually 
(1589) expressed by the accusative with a preposition (e.g. es, mpés). 

1534. In prose the dative of place (chiefly place where) is used only of 
proper names: [vot at Pytho, "IcGuot at the Isthmus, Dadapin at Salamis, 
’Oduurlace at Olympia, APhynot at Athens (inscr.); especially with the names 
of Attic demes, as Padnpo?, Sopikot, Mapadau. But év Mapa@Su and éyv I)a- 
rawais occur. Some deme-names require éy, as év Kol\p. 


1535. Many adverbs are genuine locatives, as ofko., radar, ravdnyel, Padnpot ; 
*AGhvnot, Wdaracaor; others are datives in form, as cixdw, T\arasais. 


1536. With names of countries and places, éy is more common than the 
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locative dative, and, with the above exceptions, the place where is expressed in 
Attic prose with év. 


1537. Verbs of ruling often take the dative, especially in Homer: Mupsi- 
dévecowy dvacce A 180, Tvydvreco Bacirevev 7 59, Hpxe 8 dpa oduv Ayaueuvwy 
= 134. Rarely in prose: nyeto0ai rem to serve as guide (leader) to some one, émt- 
orarety rim to be set over one ; dpxev Tvi means only = to be archon (IvGodwpov 
dpxovros A@nvatos T.2.2). Cp. 1871. 

a. Only when stress is not laid on the idea of supremacy is the dative, 
instead of the genitive (1370), used with verbs of ruling. 


1538. It is not clear whether the dative with verbs of ruling is a dative 
proper (for), a locative (among ; ep. év balnity dvacce n 62), or an instrumental 
(by). dpxev, nyetrOar may take the dative proper, avdocev, Bacidevery, Kparety 
may take the locative dative. 


1539. Dative of Time. — The dative without a preposition is com- 
monly used to denote a definite point of time (chiefly day, night, 
month, year, season) at which an action occurred. The dative contrasts 
one point of time with another, and is usually accompanied by an 
attributive. 


1540. The dative denotes the time at which an action takes place 
and the date of an event. 

TavTny wey Thy huepay avrod Eueway, TH dé orepala xTr. throughout that day 
they waited there, but on the day following, etc. X.H.1.1.14. So rq mporepaia 
the day before, rm Sevrépa the second day, ’EdapnBodiGvos punvds extn (nuépe) 
pOlvovtos on the sixth of waning Elaphebolion Aes. 2.90, évyn kal vég on the last 
of the month D. 18. 29; rpitw unvt in the third month L. 21. 1, repudyre re Oeper 
when summer was coming to an end T. 1. 30, énxoor@ érec in the sixtieth year 
1. 12; also with apg (xemadvos Spa in the winter season And. 1. 137). 

1541.- The names of the regular recurring festivals which serve to date an 
Necurrence stand in the dative: Ilava@ynvalois at the Panathenaea D. 21. 156, 
=ots Atoviclos at the Dionysia 21.1, rats roumats at the processions 21.171, rots 
zoaywdots at the representations of the tragedies Aes. 3.176. é& is rarely added. 

1542. évis added: 

a. To words denoting time when there is no attributive: év r@ yemmwou in 
winter X.O.17.38; cp. 1444. b. When the attributive is a pronoun (sometimes) : 
(év) éxelvn TH Hucpa. c. To statements of the time within the limits of which 
an event may take place (where éyrés with the genitive is common); to state- 
ments of how much time anything takes; with numbers, éAlyos, wodvs, etc. 
Thus, év rpiclv juépas for (during) three days X. A. 4. 8.8, od pdédiv ra év 
dmavtt T@ xpbvy mpaxdérra év id huepa SnrwOFvar it is not easy to set forth in a 
single day the acts of all time LL, 2. 54, éeXéoOar ripv SiaBoryy ev ovrws OAlLyw ypbrw 
to clear myself of calumny in so brief atime P. A.19a. év is rarely omitted in 
prose, and chiefly when there is an attributive: pud vuxrl T. 6.27. d. Always 
with adjectives or adverbs used substantively : év 7G mapévri, év r@ Tére. ©. To 
words denoting the date of an event, not a point of time: é» 79 mporépa mpecBela 
in the first embassy Aes, 2,128. Thuc. employs éy, as évy 79 dorepala éxxAnola in 
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the assembly held the day after 1. 44, but usu. the simple dative, as udyy in the 
battle 3. 54, éxelvy rH éoBorD in that incursion 2.20, rH mporépa éxxd\nola in the 
Jirst assembly 1. 44. 


1543. The dative and genitive of time are sometimes employed with only a 
slight difference (1447 a). 


DATIVE WITH COMPOUND VERBS 


1544. Many compound verbs take the dative because of their 
meaning as a whole. So dvréxew hold out against, éudioByreiv dispute 
with (1523 b). 

1545. The dative is used with verbs compounded with owv (regu- 
larly), with many compounded with év, ér/, and with some com- 
pounded with rapa, zepi, zpds, and to, because the preposition keeps 
a sense that requires the dative. 

éuprépas atte looking at him P. Charm. 162d, édrldas eurorety dvOpdros to 
create expectations in men X.C.1.6.19, avrots érémece 7d ‘ENAnuixdy the Greek 
force fell upon them X. A. 4.1.10, éréxecvro abtots they pressed hard upon them 
5.2.5, cuvadixety avrots to be their accomplice in wrong-doing 2.6.27, tvvicacr 
Medytw Yevdouévy they are conscious that Meletus is speaking falsely (i.e. they 
know it as well as he does) P. A. 34, oro: ov mapeyévovro Bactde? these did 
not join the king X. A. 5.6.8, rapéorw ipiv 6 khpvé let the herald come with us 
3.1.46, ZevopGyre mpocérpexov Sto veavicxw two youths ran up to Xenophon 
4.3.10, troxetcbai to Apxorre to be subject to the ruler P.G.510c. 

a. So especially with verbs of motion and rest formed from léva:, rtrrecy, 
Tibévar, Tpéxev, elvar, ylyvecOas, Keto Oar, etc. 

1546. Some verbs of motion compounded with wapd, repi, tré take the 
accusative (1559). 

1547. Some verbs have an alternative construction, e.g. mepiBdddevv : Tevi Te 
invest a person with something, rit. surround something with something. 

1548. Compounds of cv take the instrumental, compounds of éy take the 
locative dative. 

1549. When the idea of place is emphatic, the preposition may be repeated : 
éupelvartes ev TH’ Artix remaining in Attica T. 2. 23; but it is generally not 
repeated when the idea is figurative: rots épxois éupévwv abiding by one’s oath 
J.1.13. jerd may be used after compounds of ctv: per’ éuod cuvérdrer he sailed 
in company with me L, 21. 8. 


1550. The prepositions are more frequently repeated in prose than in poetry. 


ACCUSATIVE 


1551. The accusative is a form of defining or qualifying the verb, 
a. The accusative derives its name ‘from a mistranslation (casus accusa- 
tivus) of the Greek (7 airiarixn mr Gaus, properly casus effectivus, 1554 a). 


1552. A noun stands in the accusative when the idea it expresses is most 
GREEK GRAM. —2d@ 
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immediately (in contrast to the dative) and most completely (in contrast to 
the genitive) under the influence of the verbal conception (in contrast to the 
nominative). 


1553. The accusative is the case of the direct object (919). The 
accusative is used with all transitive verbs (and with some intransi- 
tive verbs used transitively), with some verbal nouns, and with 
adjectives. 


1554. The direct object is of two kinds: 


a. The internal object (object effected): 6 dvip time odds 
mAnyas the man strikes many blows. 

N. 1. — Here the object is already contained (or implied) in the verb, and its 
addition is optional. The accusative of the internal object is sometimes called 
the accusative of content. The object stands in apposition to the result of the 
verbal action. The effect produced by the verb is either (1) transient, when the 
object is a nomen actionis, and disappears with the operation of the verb, as in 
baxnv udxecbar to fight a battle, or (2) permanent, and remains after the verbal 
action has ceased, as in retyos revxlfev to build a wall. The latter form is the 
accusative of result (1578). 

N. 2.— Almost any verb may take one of the varieties of the internal object. 


b. The external object (object affected): o avip timrte tov 
maida the man strikes the boy. 


N. — Here the object is not contained in the verb, but is necessary to explain 
or define the character of the action in question. The external object stands 
outside the verbal action. 


1555. Many verbs may take an accusative either of the external or of the 
internal object: réuvery vAnv fell timber, réuvew tas tplyas cut off the hair, 
réuvery dd6v open a road, but cmovdas or dpxia réuverv, with a specialized verbal 
idea, to make a treaty by slaying a victim (pass. Spxia érunen), Téuvery ddd» make 
one’s way (poet.), rexlferr xwplov fortify a place, but recylfew retyos build 
awall. Cp. E.Supp. 1060: A. vikdca vikny riya; wabety xpitw océdev. B. racas 
yuvaixas, krh. A. Victorious in what victory? This I would learn of thee. 
B. Over all women. Here the construction shifts from the internal to the exter- 
nal object. 


1556. The direct object of an active transitive verb becomes the 
subject of the passive: 6 ais trd rod dvdpos Tumrera the boy is struck 
by the man. 

a. The object of a verb governing the genitive or dative as principal object 
may also become the subject of the passive (1340). 

1557. In Greek many verbs are transitive the ordinary English equivalents 
of which are intransitive and require a preposition. So cwéay r1, ovyayv re to keep 
silence about something. 


1558. Many verbs that are usually intransitive are also used transitively in 
Greek. Thus, doeBetv sin against, dvoxepalvery be disgusted at, xalpey rejoice at, 
HdecOar be pleased at, daxptey weep for. Cp. 1595 b. 
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a, Poetical: doce agitate, repav 765a pass on her way E. Hee. 53, ety sail, 
kporanlfev rattle along (xporety strike Hdt. 6.58), Adumrev make shine, xopeverv 
Gedy, EXiocev Gedy celebrate the god by choruses, by dancing. 


1559. Many intransitive verbs are used transitively when compounded with 
a preposition, e.g. dvaudxerbae fight over again. — dmoudxerda drive off, dmoarpé- 
gerbar abandon, aroxwpety leave. — diaBalvery pass over, dtardeiv sail across, 
dueE€pxerbar go through. — eicrévar come into the mind, eiowde?v sail into. — éxBal- 
vey pass, éxtpémecOar get out of the way of, ééavaxwpetv shun, eloracba avoid. — 
émisTpatrevery march against. —kxatavavuaxetvy beat at sea, KaTawodeuetv subdue 
completely, karamroNitevecOar reduce by policy. — uerépxer bar seek, pursue, merrévar 
go in quest of. —rapaBalvey transgress. —repuévac go round, wepiloracbar sur- 
round. — mpocorkety dwell in, rpooralfew sing in praise of. — brepBalvev omit. — 
breképxerbar escape from. — trépxerba fawn on, brodierba withstand, broxwpetv 
Shun, tbolcracba withstand. 

1560. Conversely, many verbs that are usually transitive are used intransi- 
tively (with gen., dat., or with a preposition), Some of these are mentioned 
in 1591, 1592, 1595. Sometimes there is a difference in meaning, as dpéoxe.w = 
satisfy, with accus., = please, with dat. 

1561. The same verb may be used transitively or intransitively, often with 
little difference of signification. Cp. 1709. ‘his is generally indicated in the 
treatment of the cases, e.g. alcOavecOal Te or Tivos perceive something, évOtpeic bal 
TL or tem consider something, wéuder bal riva or Tim blame some one. 

1562. On de? yuol rivos and de? wé revos see 1400. With the inf. the accus. is 
usual (dat. and inf. X. A. 3.4.35). xp7 wé revos is poetical; with the inf. xp7 
takes the accus. (except L. 28.10, where some read d:xalouvs). (xpy is an old 
noun ; cp. xpew, xpela need and 793. ) 


INTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT EFFECTED) 
COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


1563. The cognate accusative is of two kinds, of which the second 
is an extension of the first. 


1564. (1) The substantive in the accusative is of the same 


origin as the verb. 

rohdAyy prvaplay prvapodvra talking much nonsense P. A.19c, tvvépuye rHv 
guyny tabrnv he shared in the recent exile 21a, rnv év Zarapive vavpax lav pay 
paxhoarres victorious in the sea-fight at Salamis D. 59.97, ras brocxéoes as 
otros wriaxvetro the promises which he made 19.47, 7 airla jy airtGvra the 
charge they bring Ant. 6. 27. 

a. Sometimes the verb may be suppressed, as huiv ev evxas rdode (e¥xouar) 
Jor us these prayers A. Ch. 142, 

1565. The cognate accusative occurs even with adjectives of an intransitive 
character: pire TL copds ay Tipy éxelvwy coplay whre auabys Thy duablayv being 
neither at all wise after the fashion of their wisdom nor ignorant after the fash- 
ion of their ignorance P. A. 22, drtyous éwolnotav ariuiav rouvde wore KTr, 
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they disfranchised them in such a way that, etc. T.5. 34 (daripous émolnoay = qrivy- 
sav, cp. 1598). 


1566. Passive: wédeuos érodeuetro war was waged X. H. 4. 8. 1. 


1567. (II) The substantive in the accusative is of kindred mean- 
ing with the verb. 

€EAAGov AANGs ddovs they went forth on other expeditions X. H. 1.2.17, rdv tepov 
Kadovmevov moreuov értpatevoay they waged what is called the Sacred War T.1.112, 
jobévnce TavTnv THY vooov he fell ill of this disease 1.19.24, avOpwrov pia. Bda- 
otwv born to man’s estate S. Aj. 760. 


1568. Passive: méddeuos érapdxOn war was stirred up D. 18. 151. 


1569. An extension of the cognate accusative appears in poetry with keto@ar, 
orhvat, kablfev and like verbs: rémov, éyriva Ke?rar the place in which he is 
situated S. Ph. 145, ré éornxe wérpav; why stunds she on the rock ? E. Supp. 987, 
Tplroda Kabifwy sitting on the tripod E. Or. 956. 


1570. An attributive word is usually necessary (but not in Hom.) ; other- 
wise the addition of the substantive to the verb would be tautologous. But the 
attribute is omitted : 

a. When the nominal idea is specialized: g@udaxas guddrrev to stand sentry 
X. A. 2.6.10, popor pépery to pay tribute 5.4, 7. 

b. When the substantive is restricted by the article: rdév mwéddeuov modeuety. 
to wage the present war T. 8.58, rhv rourhy réurev to conduct the procession 
6. 56. 

c. When a plural substantive denotes repeated occurrences: érpinpdpxynoe 
Tpinpapxias he performed the duty of trierarch D. 46. 85. 

d. In various expressions: ‘O\vumria vixav to win an Olympian victory T. 1. 
126, thy vavyaxlav vikjoar to be victorious in the sea-fight L. 19.28, Oiew ra 
evayyéna to offer a sacrifice in honour of good news X. H. 1. 6. 37. 

e. In poetry the use of a substantive to denote a special form of the action 
of the verb is much extended: ordfecv alua to drip (drops of) blood S. Ph. 783, 
“Apn wvetv to breathe war A. Ag. 375, rip dedopxws looking (a look of) fire r 446. 
This use is common, especially in Aristophanes, with verbs signifying the look of 
another than the speaker: Bdérewv varu to look mustard Eq, 631, BdXérecv arucr lav 
to look unbelief Com. fr. 1. 341 (No. 808) ; ep. ‘* looked his faith’: Holmes. 

1571. The substantive without an attribute is (rarely) added to the verb as 
a more emphatic form of statement: Afpov Anpety to talk sheer nonsense Ar. Pl. 
517, vBprv UBplfev to insult grievously E.H. F.708. Often in Euripides. 

1572. The substantive may be omitted, leaving only the adjectival attribute : 
matcov dimdjy (scil. tAynyHv) strike twice (a double blow) S. El. 1415, rodrov avé- 
Kpayov ws ddlyas (scil. mdnyas) maloeey they called out that he had dealt him 
too (1063) few blows X. A. 5.8.12. Cp. 1028. 


1573. Usually an adjective, pronoun, or pronominal adjective is treated as 
a neuter substantive. Cp. neyaX’ auapravey to commit grave errors D. 5.5 with 
HéyloTa apuapThuata duaprdvovor P.G.525d. The singular adjective is used in 
certain common phrases in prose, but is mainly poetical ; the plural is ordinarily 
used in prose. 
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nod yehav poet. (= Hdd’y yéAwra yedav) to laugh sweetly, wéya (Weddos) pev- 
derar he is a great liar, wéya ppovhoas eri rovrw highly elated at this X. A. 
3.1. 27, perfor ppovet he is too proud 5.6.8, Ta T&v‘EAAhvwv dpovetv to be on the 
side of the Greeks VD). 14. 34, uéyioroy édtvavro had the greatest influence L.30. 14, 
dewva UBpivery to maltreat terribly X. A. 6.4.2, radra émpecBevouer we fulfilled our 
mission as ambassadors in the same way 1D. 19.32, ri Bovd\Aerau Huiv XpHrOa ; 
what use does he wish to make of us? X.A.1.3.18 (=rlva Botderar xpelav 
XpHoGat, Cp. xpHRoGal rim xpelay P. L. 868 b). 


1574. Passive: todro ovx évetoOnoav they were not deceived in this X. A. 
2.2.13, raira ovdels dv wecbein no one would be persuaded of this P. L. 836 d. 


1575. Fora cognate accusative in conjunction with a second object, see 1620. 


1576. Note the expressions dicdgev Sikny decide a case, dixdverOar Skknv rivl 
go to law with somebody, diwKev ypaphy tiva indict somebody, pevyev Slknv rivbs 
be put on one’s trial for something; ypdderOal riva ypadny indict one for a 
public offence, pevyerv ypadny be put on one’s trial for a public offence. Also 
dywulferbar otaddiov (= ay&va oradlov) be a contestant in the race-course, vixay 
orad.oy be victorious in the race-course, vikayv dikny win a Case, vikdv yrduny carry 
a resolution (pass. yreunv nrTaGcbar), dpretv Siknv lose a case. 


1577. The (rarer) dative (@68w rapBetv, Bialw Oavdrw amobvyckey, pevyery 
gvyn) expresses the cause (1517), manner (1513), or means (1507). 


ACCUSATIVE OF RESULT 


1578. The accusative of result denotes the effect enduring after 
the verbal action has ceased. 

é\xos oir doar to smite (and thus make) a wound E361 (so oth édavvery W 74), 
mpeo Bevery THy eiphynv to negotiate the peace (go as ambassadors (rpéc Bes) to make 
the peace) D. 19. 134, but mpecBevery mperBelavy to go on an embassy Dinarchus 


o 


1.16, véuoua korrev to coin money Hdt. 8. 56, crovdas, or dpxia, Téuvery (1555). 


1579. Verbs signifying to effect anything (atpew raise, avfew exalt, dddoxev 
teach, rpépery rear, madeverv train) show the result of their action upon a sub- 
stantive or adjective predicate to the direct object: cé O7Bal y otk émaldevcay 
xaxdv Thebes did not train thee to be base S. O. C. 919, rotrov rpépery re kal abgev 
uéyav to nurse and exalt him into greatness P. R.565c, érotxodoujcavtes avrd 
inrbrepov raising it higher T.7.4. Such predicate nouns are called proleptic. 
Passive : péyas é« uixpod Pidirmos nvénra: Philip has grown from a mean to be a 
mighty person D. 9.21. Cp. 1613. 


ACCUSATIVE OF EXTENT 


1580. The accusative denotes extent in space and time. 
1581. Space. — The accusative denotes the space or way over which 
an action is extended, and the measure of the space traversed. 


dyew (orpariav) srevas ddovs to lead an army over narrow roads X.C. 1.6. 48, 
ékehatver cTaOuods Tpels, tapacdyyas elkoo. kal dvo he advances three stages, twenty- 
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two parasangs X.A.1.2.5, dwéyer 7 Idrava rap a oradlous éBdounkovra 
Plataea is seventy Sees distant from Thebes T. 2. 

a. This use is analogous to the cognate Aetierts after verbs of motion 
(€&ddous éEeNOetv, welv Oa4dhaTTayv). 


1582. Time. — The accusative denotes extent of time. 

Zuewvev Huépas érrd he remained seven days X.A.1.2. 6, Evppaxlay émoujoavro 
éxatov érn they made an alliance for a hundred years T.3. 114, 

1583. The accusative of time implies that the action of the verb covers the 
entire period. When emphasis is laid on the uninterrupted duration of an 
action, rapd with the accusative (1692. 3. b) and évdé with the genitive (1685. 1. b) 
are used. The accusative of time is rarely employed where the dative (1540) 
is properly in place: rHvde Ty Nugpav Aes. 3.7. 

1584. Duration of life may be expressed by yeyovds: ern yeyovas éBdour- 
kovra seventy years old P. A.17d. (Also by efva: and the genitive, 1327.) 


1585. To mark (a) how long a situation has lasted or (b) how much time 
has elapsed since something happened, an ordinal is used without the article, 
but often with the addition of otroot. The current day or year is included. 
Thus (a) tiv unrépa Tedevtyjcacay Tplrov eros rouTt my mother who died two years 
ago L. 24.6, érdednunke tplrnv jon nudpav he has been in the city since day before 
yesterday P. Pr. 809d. (b) amrnyyé\6n Pidurmos tpirov # réraprov eros routt 
“Hpatov retyos mohwopkav this is the third or fourth year since it was announced 
that Philip was besieging fort Heraeum D. 3. 4. 


1586. On the accusative of extent in degree, see 1609. With a comparative 
we find wodd and édlyov as well as roAA@ and ddlyw (1514); and always ri, rl, 
ovdéy with the comparative. 


1587. Time and degree are often expressed by prepositions with the accusa- 
tive. See Prepositions under dul, dvd, dud, érl, kaTd, mapd, pos, vd, 


TERMINAL ACCUSATIVE (IN POETRY) 


1588. ‘In poetry after verbs of motion the accusative may be used 
without a preposition to express the goal. 

dorv Kadpuetov worav having come to the city of Cadmus S. O. T. 35, wéupouév 
vv ‘ENAdSa we will convey her to Greece KE. Tro. 883. Of persons in Hom. (espe- 
cially with ixvéouar, tkw, ixdvw = reach) and in the lyric parts of the drama: 
Mynotipas adikero came unto the suitors 2332. Cp. ‘‘arrived our coast’’: 
Shakesp. In Hdt. 9.26 gapev nudas ixvéecbar means we declare that it befits us. 

1589. The limit of motion is also expressed by -de (4crvde Hom., in prose, 
*"AOhvage =’AOhvas + de; xauate or Xauace = yauas + de, cp. Mamet otkade) 
and, regularly in prose, by eis, él, mapa, mpés, ws (with a person) with the 
accusative. 


EXTERNAL OBJECT (OBJECT AFFECTED) 


1590. Of the many transitive verbs taking this accusative the 
following deserve mention: 
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1591. (I) To do anything to or say anything of a person. 

a. eB (kadds) movetv, Spay (rarely with mpdrrecv), evepyerety, dvivdvar, dpederr 
(also with dat.), Gepareverv, kax&s rovety, kaxody, Kakoupyerv, BAdmrery, ddiKery, UBpl- 
ferv, Bid Ser Gar, duelPerbar requite, riuwpeicbar punish, iualverOar (also with dat. 5 
AwBao bar (also with dat.). 

b. 0 (kadGs) déyerv, evrovye?v, KodaKeveLy, args mpookuvety, Kak@s Néyeur, 
kaxoNoyety, Kaknyopelv, Nodopety. 


1592. cuudéperv and Adoirede?y profit, Bonbetv help, Aodopetobar rail at take 
the dat., dd:xety injure and t8plfev insult also take els twa or mpés Tuva. 


1593. ed (kaxds) dxovew, maoxev are used as the passives of e8 (kakds) 
Aéyerv, movety, Cp. 1752. 


1594. Many of the above-mentioned verbs take a double accusative (1622). 


1595. (II) Verbs expressing emotion and its manifestations. 

a. poBetcbar, dedtévac, Tpelv, é€xmAjTTETOa, KaTawAATTETOa fear, mrhocev 
crouch before, evhaBetobar beware of, Pappetv have no fear of (have confidence 
in), aldetoGar stand in awe of, aloxiverbar feel shame before, dvcxepalvey be dis- 
gusted at, édectv pity, wevbetv, Opnvetv, Saxpiterv, kNdevy (kdaley) lament, weep over. 

b. xalpeyv rejoice at and #éerbar be pleased to hear take the accus, of a person 
only in the poets and only with a predicate participle (2100). alcxivecOa, xal- 
pew, HdecOar, Sucxepalvery usually take the dat. in prose. Oappety may take the 
instr. dat. (Hdt. 3. 76). 


1596. (III) Verbs of swearing. 
duvdvar swear by (rods beov’s, pass. Zeds dudpmorar) and swear to (roy 8pxoy, pass. 
6 Spxos 6udpotar). So ériopxety swear falsely by. 
a. duvivat Tovs Oeovs may be an abbreviation of duvivar SpKov con object) 
7 Ov Gedv. 
b. The accusative is used in asseverations with the adverbs of swearing ua, 
ov ud, val wd, v7. ; 
Nay, by Zeus: wa (rbv) Ala, ob wa (rov) Ala. 
Yea, by Zeus: val wa (rdv) Ala, vip (ov) Ala. 
pa is negative, except when preceded by vai. mud may stand alone when a nega- 
tive precedes (often in a question) or when a negative follows in the next clause: 
pa Tov Ardddw, ok Ar. Thesm. 269. yd is sometimes omitted after od, and after 
val: ob Tov “Odvuror S. O. T. 1088, val rav kbpav Ar. Vesp. 1438 
c. The name of the deity may be omitted in Attic under the influence of 
sudden scrupulousness : pa Tov — ov ot ye not you, by — P.G.466e. 


1597. (IV) Various other verbs. 

gevyev flee from, amodiépackev escape from, évedpevery lie in wait for, Pbdvery 
anticipate, duddtrecbar guard oneself against, dutverbar defend oneself against, 
AavOdvery escape the notice of, wéveryv wait for, éxdelrev and éridelmey give out, 
Fail (7d orpdrevpa 6 otros érédure corn failed the army X. A.1.5.6). 

1598. The accusative is rarely found after verbal nouns and adjec: 
tives, and in periphrastic expressions equivalent to a transitive verb. 
(This usage is post-Homeric and chiefly poetical.) 
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xXoas mporoumds (= mporéurovca) escorting the libations A. Ch. 23, ra peréwpa 
gpovriaths a speculator about things abuve the earth P. A.18b, erat huoves Roa 
Ta mpoojxovra they were acquainted with their duties X. C. 8. 3.9, wédenos dopa 
mopios war providing difficulties (things for which there is no aerials) A. Pr. 904, 
moXd cuvlatwp (a house) full of guilty secrets A. Ag.1090, o¢ pvéipos able to escape 
thee S. Ant. 787 ; @Eapvds elus (= ekapvoduar) Ta epwrameva say ‘no’ to the question 
P. Charm. 158 c, reOvaor 7@ Séec Tovs dmocrddous they are in mortal fear of the 
envoys D, 4.45; other cases 1612. 


1599. Elliptical Accusative.—The accusative is sometimes used 
elliptically. 

otros, & cé ro (scil. kadd) ho! you there, I am calling you! Ar. Ay. 274, un, 
mpbs oe Oe@y TAIS me mpododvar (= uu, mpds Deady ce air) do not, I implore thee by 
the gods, have the heart to leave me! E. Alc. 275, ux woe mpdpaccy (scil. mapexe) 
no excuse! Ar. Ach, 345. Cp. 946. 


FREE USES OF THE ACCUSATIVE 
ACCUSATIVE OF RESPECT 


1600. To verbs denoting a state, and to adjectives, an accusative 
may be added to denote a thing in respect to which the verb or 
adjective is limited. 

a. The accusative usually expresses a local relation or the instrument. The 
word restricted by the accusative usually denotes like or similar to, good or 
better, bad or worse, a physical or a mental quality, or an emotion. 


1601. The accusative of respect is employed 

a. Of the parts of the body: 6 &vOpwros roy Sdxrudoy adyet the man has a 
pain in his finger P. R. 462 d, rupdds rd 7’ Gra roy Te vobvy TA T Supar’ ef blind 
art thou in ears, and mind, and eyes S. O. T. 871, wédas wkds AxurAdeds Hom. 

N.—The accusative of the part in apposition to the whole (985) belongs 
here, as is seen by the passive. Cp. rdv rq’ adyéva him he smote on the neck 
A 240 (Bdde Oodpov “Apna kar’ avxéva & 406) with BéBAnar kevedva thou art smitten 
in the abdomen E 284. 

b. Of qualities and attributes (nature, form, size, name, birth, number, etc.): 
Siapéper yurn avdpos rHv diary woman differs from man in nature P. R. 453 b, 
ovde Zouxev Ovntas abavdryor Séuas Kal eidos épliev nor is it seemly that mortal 
women should rival the immortals in form and appearance € 213, rorauds, Kvdvos 
bvoua, eDpos dU0 rhéOpwv a river, Cydnus by name, two plethra in width X. A. 
1, 2. 23 (so with twos, BdGos, uéyebos), rAAO0s ws Sicxidor about two thousand in 
number 4. 2. 2, NéEov Baris ei yévos tell me of what race thou art EB. Bacch. 460. 

c. Of the sphere in general: de:vol udynv terrible in battle A. Pers. 27, yéverOe 
Thy didvoray transfer yourselves in thought Aes. 3. 153, 7d péev ém’ éuol ofyouat, 7d 
& éri gol cécwouar so far as I myself was concerned I was lost, but through you 
am saved X. C. 5. 4. 11. Often of indefinite relations: mrdvra xaxés base in all 
things S.O.T. 1421, ratra aya%ds éxacros judy, drep copbs, A 5¢ duabhs, Tadra dé 
kaxés each one of us is good in matters in which he is skilled, but bad in those 
in which he is ignorant P. Lach. 194d. 
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1602. Very rarely after substantives: yetpas alyunrhs a warrior valiant with 
(thy) arm m 242, vedviar ras dyes youths by their appearance L. 10. 29. 


1603. For the acccusative of respect the instrumental dative (1516) is also 
employed, and also the prepositions eis, card, mpés, e.g. diahépery dperH or els 
apeT Hy. 

1604. Not to be confused with the accusative of respect is the accusative 
after intransitive adjectives (1565) or after the passives of 1632. 


1605. The accusative of respect is probably in its origin, at least in part, an 
accusative of the internal object. 


ADVERBIAL ACCUSATIVE 


1606. Many accusatives marking limitations of the verbal action 
serve the same function as adverbs. 


1607. Most of these adverbial accusatives are accusatives of the internal 
object: thus, in réAos dé eize but at last he said, rédos is to be regarded as 
standing in apposition to an unexpressed object of the verb — words, which were 
the end. Many adverbial accusatives are thus accusatives in apposition (991) 
and some are accusatives of respect (1600). It is impossible to apportion all 
cases among the varieties of the accusatives ; many may be placed under differ- 
ent heads. The use of adjectives as adverbs (uéya mdovovs very rich) is often 
derived from the cognate accusative with verbs (uéya moureiv). 


1608. Manner. —rpérov riva in some way, tlva tpbrov in what way ? rbvde 
(rodrov) Tov Tpérov in this way, madvra Tpdrov in every way (also ravri rpdrw), 
thy taxlatny (066v) in the quickest way, Thy eddetav (666r) straightforward, 
mpotka, Swpedv gratis (1616),. dikny after the fashion of (diknv rokérov like an 
archer P. L. 705e), mpddaciw in pretence (ree mpdpaciv ém’ ‘EXnordrrov he 
sailed professedly for the Hellespont Hat. 5.33), xdpu for the sake of (iit. 
favour): ob thy AOnvalwy xdpiv éorparevovro did not engage in the expedition out 
of good will to the Athenians Hat. 5. 99, rot xdpw for what reason ? Ar. Plut. 
538, Thy ony ixw xdp for thy sake Ihave come 8S. Ph. 1418. Cp. 993. 


1609. Measure and Degree. —péya, meydha greatly, rod’, ro\dkd much, 7d 
mont, Ta ToAAA for the most part, bcov as much as, ovdév, undév not at all, 
rocovrov so much, ri somewhat, dpxhv or Thy apxny at all with od or pH (ev 7@ 
mapaxphua otk tari dpxny dpbas BovreverOac it is utterly impossible to deliberate 
correctly offhand Ant. 5, 73). 

1610. Motive. — ri why ? rotro, ratra for this reason (cognate accus.): rf 
HrOes quid (cur) venisti=rlva liv AdOes; TovTo yalpw (= Ta’Tny Thy xXapav 
xalpw) therefore I rejoice, atta ratra fkw for this very reason have I come 
P. Pr. 310e, rotr’ dxdecbe for this reason you are vexed X. A. 3, 2, 20. 

1611. Time and Succession (1582): rd vdv now, 7d wddar Of Old, mpbrepov 
before, 7d mpbrepov the former time, mpGrov first, rd Kar’ dpxds in the beginning, 
rd rparov in the first place, 76 redeutatov in the last place (for 7d debrepoy in a 
series use érevra or éreita dé), TO Nourdy for the future, akuny at the point, just, 
kaipdy in season. 
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TWO ACCUSATIVES WITH ONE VERB 


1612. A compound expression, consisting of the accusative of an abstract 
substantive and rovetcbat, rlOerbar, very, etc., is often treated as a simple verb ; 
and, when transitive, governs the accusative : rhv xwpav karadpouats delay érotetro 
(= édffero) he ravaged the country by his incursions 'T. 8. 41, *T\lov pOopas 
Prhpous Mevto (= eynploavro) they voted for the destruction of Lliwm A. Ag. 814, 
houphy éxw ev pev mpOrd cor.(=év péupouar) I blame thee first for one thing 
E. Or. 1069, ra 5° év péow Aforiv toxers (= emidavOdver) what lies between thou 
hast no memory of 8S. O. C. 583. See 1598. So with other periphrases in 
poetry: rékva unkivw Adyov (= maxpérepoyv mpoopwrva) I speak at length to my 
children S. O. C. 1120, ef 5é w &S’ del Adyous éEfpxes (= pov éyerv) Uf thou didst 
always (begin to) address me thus S. El. 556, 


EXTERNAL OBJECT AND PREDICATE ACCUSATIVE 


1613. Verbs meaning to appoint, call, choose, consider, make, name, 
show, and the like, may take a second accusative as a predicate to 
the direct object. 


otparnyov avrov amédete he appointed him general X. A. 1.1. 2, marépa éué 
éxaderre you were wont to caJl me father 7. 6. 38, aipetoOar adrov rov *Ivdav 
Baowéa dixactyy to choose the king of the Indians himself to be arbitrator X. C. 
2. 4. 8, od yap Slkawoy obre Tovs Kakods uaTnv xpyoTo’s voulfery ore Tovs xpyaTOUs 
kaxovs for it is not just to consider bad men good at random, or good men bad 
S. O. T. 609, Tiuddeorv orparnydr éxeporbvncay they elected Timotheus general X. H. 
6.2.11, rv ctynv cov Evyxwpnov Ojnow I shall consider your silence as consent 
P. Crat. 435 b, éauvrdy decrdrny merolnxev he has made himself master X. C. 
1.8.18, éav éué ody Oepdrovra roijon if you make me your servant X. O. 7. 42, 
els rovs "ENAqvas cauTdyv copisthy mapéxwv showing yourself a sophist before the 


Greeks P. Pr. 312a, etuabh mavra mapéxev to render everything easy to learn 
X5O7205 14 Cp. 15195 


1614. The absence of the article generally distinguishes the predicate noun 
from the object: émnyyé\Xero Tovs Kb\akas Tos abrod mAovciwrdrous TOv woNiT Ov 
tmomocev he promised to make his flatterers the richest of the citizens L. 28. 4. 


1615. Especially in Plato and Herodotus, after verbs signifying to name, to 
call, the predicate noun may be connected with the external object by (a 
redundant) efvac (911); copirrhy dvoudfovcr Tov dvdpa elvar they call the man 
a sophist P. Pr. 81le, érwvuulav yer opixpds Te Kal wéyas elvar he ts called both 
short and tall P. Ph. 102c. This is due to the analogy of verbs signifying to 
think or say (1041). 


1616. A predicate accusative may stand in apposition to the object: Zwxa 
Swpeav Ta AUTpa I gave them the price of their ransom as a Free gift D5 19: 170. 
1617. This use is the source of many adverbial accusatives (998, 1606 ff.). 


1618. Passive: both the object and the predicate accusative of the active 
construction become nominative (1743) in the passive construction: airds orpa- 
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Tn yos rpéOn he himself was chosen general L. 12. 65, avrot vowobérar KAnOhoovrar 
they shall themselves be called lawgivers P.L. 681 d. 


INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL OBJECT WITH ONE VERB 
1619. Many verbs take both an internal and an external object. 


1620. The external object refers to a person, the internal object 
(cognate accusative, 1563 ff.) refers to a thing. Here the internal 
object stands in closer relation to the verb. 

6 médeuos delurnotov madelav adtods éraldevce the war taught them a lesson 
they will hold in everlasting remembrance Aes. 3. 148, rocotrov &xOos éyOalpw ce 
I hate thee with such an hate S, El. 1034, MéAnrés we éypdparo rhy ypadhy ratrny 
Meletus brought this accusation against me P. A.19b, &dxos, 76 wey Bade the 
wound that he dealt him E795 (1578), Medriddns 6 ripv év Mapabdm udxnv Tods 
BapBdpous vikjoas Miltiades who won the battle at Marathon over the barbarians 
Aes. 3.181, rov dvdpa rimrew ras rdyyds to strike the man the blows Ant. 4. y. 1, 
Kadovol we TovTo TO bvoua they give me this appellation X. O. 7.3. 


1621. Passive (1747): racav Oeparelay Oeparevduevos receiving every manner 
of service P, Phae, 255 a, rirrecOat revtjxovra mdnyas to be struck fifty blows 
Aes. 1.139, 7 kplots, Av éxplén the sentence that was pronounced upon him L. 18. 
50, ras udyas, dcas Iépoa: qrrHOnoav €S I omit the battles in which the Persians 
were defeated 1,4,145, dvoua év kexdnuévor DikehGrac called by the one name op 
Sicilians T. 4. 64. 


1622. So with verbs signifying to do anything to or say anything of a person 
(1591): moda ayaba buds erolncey he did you much good L. 5. 8, ravtt pe ro- 
oto that’s what they are doing to me Ar. Vesp. 696, 74 roatra érawd* Aynolhaov 
I praise Agesilaus for such merits X. Ages. 10.1, rods KopivBlovs roddd Te Kal 
kaka @deye he said many bad things about the Corinthians Hdt. 8.61. For the 
accusative of the thing, ef (kadd@s), kaxGs may be substituted ; and els and mpés 
with the accusative occur. 


1623. The accusative of the person may depend on the idea expressed by 
the combination of verb and accusative of the thing (1612) ; as in rovs zrodeutous 
elpydo0a kaxd to have done harm to the enemy 1, 21.8 (here elpydoGa of itselx 
does not mean to do anything to a person). 

1624. When the dative of the person is used, something is done for (1474), 
not to him: wdvra érolncay Tots dmobavodc.w they rendered all honours to the 
dead X. A. 4.2.23. eis or rpés with the accusative is also employed. 


1625. Passive of 1622: éca dda F dds Hdcke?ro all the other wrongs that the 
State has suffered D. 18. 70. 

1626. Verbs of dividing (véuew, xaravéuerv, Siaipetv, Téwvery) may take two 
accusatives, one of the thing divided, the other of its parts (cognate accus. ). 
Thus, Kopos 7d orpdrevpa Kkaréveue SWdexa pepn Cyrus divided the army into twelve 
divistons X.C.7.5.13. eis or kard may be used with the accusative of the parts. 


1627. Passive: Sifpnrar h dyopa rérrapa wépn the Agora is divided into four 
parts X.C.1.2.4, els and card may be used with the accusative of the parts, 
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DOUBLE OBJECT WITH VERBS SIGNIFYING TO ASK, DEMAND, ETC. 


1628. Verbs signifying to ask, clothe or unclothe, conceal, demand, 
deprive, persuade, remind, teach, take two objects in the accusative, 
one of a person, the other of a thing. 


ov ToT épwrH ce that’s not the question I’m asking you Ar. Nub, 641; xir@va 
rov éavtod éxetvov hudlese he put his own tunic on him X.C. 1.3.17, tod & 
*Ardd\AwY adros exdbwy eue. xpnornplav écO47a lo Apollo himself divests me of my 
oracular garb A. Ag. 1269; rhv Ovyarépa expumre Toy Odvarov Tov avdpds he con- 
cealed from his daughter her husband’s death L. 32.7; Kdpoy airety dota to ask 
Cyrus for boats X. A. 1.3.14, as éye moré tiva H émpatduny picbov 4 arnoa that 
I ever exacted or asked pay of any one P. A. 31 ¢; TovTwy riyv Tinhy amoarepet 
ue he deprives me of the value of these things D. 28.13; twas robro ov relOw I can- 
not persuade you of this P.A.37a; dvauriow ids kal rovs kuvdbvovs I will remind 
you of the dangers also X. A.8. 2.113 ovdels é5l5aké we Tabrny Thy Téxvnv nobody 
taught me this art X. 0.19.16. 


1629. Both person and thing are equally governed by the verb. The accusa- 
tive of the person is the external object ; the accusative of the thing is sometimes 
a cognate accusative (internal accusative). 


1630. Some of these verbs also take the genitive or dative, or employ prepo- 
sitions. Thus épwrav riva mepl twos, airety (alretcOal) Te mapa Tivos, aroorepety 
or ddpapetobal Tivd Tivos (ruvds Tr) (1394), or revt re (1483) 3 dvameuriyoKery Tivd 
Tivos (1356) ; macdevery Trvd Tie OF Tivd els (OF mpds) With the accusative. 


1631. The poets employ this construction with verbs of cleansing (a form 
of depriving) : xpoa vigero ddunv he was washing the brine from his skin § 224, 
alua KéOnpov Laprnddva cleanse the blood from Surpedon II 667. And with 
other verbs (in tragedy), e.g. Tiuwpeicbar avenge on, mereOety seek to avenge on, 
perévar execute judgment on, émucxnmre charge. 


1632. Passive (1747): tro Bacikéws rempaypuévos Tovs popous having had the 
tribute demanded of him by the king VT. 8.5, 6001 immous drearépynyvra: all who have 
been deprived of their horses X. C. 6.1. 12, ovk érelOovro ra ésayyedOévra they 
would not credit the news Hat. 8. 81, povoixiny madevdels having been instructed 
in music P. Menex. 236 a (here wovsicn is possible), oddév Xo SiddoKerar &vOpw- 
Tos i) erisTHuny man is taught nothing else except knowledge P. Men. 87 c. 

1633. The accusative of extent (1580) is freely used in the same sentence 
with other accusatives, as tmepeveyxdvres Tov Aevkadlwy icOudv Tas vats having 
hauled the ships across the isthmus of Leucas T. 8. 81. 

On the accusative of the whole and part, see 985; on the accusa- 
tive subject of the infinitive, see 1972 ff.; on the accusative absolute, 
see 2076. See also under Anacoluthon. 


TWO VERBS WITH A COMMON OBJECT 
1634. The case of an object common to two verbs is generally that de- 
manded by the nearer: od de? rots masdorplBais éykadety ot &xBdddrev éx Tr 
modewr we must not accuse the trainer or banish him from the cities P. G. 460d. 
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a. The farther verb may contain the main idea: émitiug Kal drodokiedger riot 
he censures some and rejects them at the scrutiny L. 6. 33. 


1635. The construction is usually ruled by the participle, not by the 
finite verb, when they have a common object but different constructions, and 
especially when the object stands nearer the participle: rotrm Sods wyeudvas 
mopever Gar exéhevoev Hovxws having given him guides he ordered him to proceed 
quietly X.C. 5,3. 53; and when the common object stands between, as rpoo7e- 
gévres Tots mpwros Tpérover falling upon the foremost they put them to flight 
citer. OS: 

a. Sometimes the finite verb regulates the construction, as kadéoads mapexe- 
NeveTo Tots EAAnoe he summoned the Greeks and exhorted them X. A. 1. 8.11. 


PREPOSITIONS 


1636. Prepositions define the relations of a substantival notion 
to the predicate. 


a. All prepositions seem to have been adverbs originally and mostly ad- 
verbs of place ; as adverbs they are case-forms. Several are locatives, as 7epl. 


1637. The prepositions express primarily notions of space, then notions of 
time, and finally are used in figurative relations to denote cause, agency, means, 
manner, etc. Attic often differs from the Epic in using the prepositions to 
denote metaphorical relations. The prepositions define the character of the 
verbal action and set forth the relations of an oblique case to the predicate with 
greater precision than is possible for the cases without a preposition. Thus, 
pera 5€ pvnoThpow terre he spake among the suitors p 467 specifies the meaning 
with greater certainty than pyynorhpoww Zeame. So 6 ‘EAAjvwy ~680s may mean 
the fear felt by the Greeks or the fear caused by the Greeks ; but with é& or rapa 
(ep. X. A. 1.2.18, Lyc. 130) the latter meaning is stated unequivocally. The use 
of a preposition often serves to show how a construction with a composite 
case (1279) is to be regarded (genitive or ablative; dative, instrumental, or 
locative). 


1638. Development of the Use of Prepositions. — 

a. Originally the preposition was a free adverb limiting the meaning of the 
verb but not directly connected with it: kav’ dp &fero down he sate him A 101. 
In this use the preposition may be called a ‘ preposition-adverb.’ 

b. The preposition-adverb was also often used in sentences in which an 
oblique case depended directly on the verb without regard to the preposition- 
adverb. Here the case is independent of the preposition-adverb, as in BAepapwr 
dro Sdkpva rirre from her eyelids, away, tears fall £129. Here Prepdpwr is 
ablatival genitive and is not governed by daé, which serves merely to define the 
relation between verb and noun. 

c. Gradually the preposition-adverb was brought into closer connection 
either (1) with the verb, whence arose compounds such as dromrtrrev, or 
(2) with the noun, the preposition-adverb having freed itself from its adverbial 
relation to the verb. In this stage, which is that of Attic prose, the noun was 
felt to depend on the preposition. Hence arose many syntactical changes, e.g. 
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the accusative of the limit of motion (1588) was abandoned in prose for the 
preposition with the accusative. 


Prepositions have three uses. 


1639. (I) Prepositions appear as adverbs defining the action of 
verbs. 


1640. The preposition-adverb usually precedes the verb, from which it is 
often separated in Homer by nouns and other words: jyty dd Novyov apodvar 
to ward off destruction from (for) us A 67, mpd yap Axe Gea the goddess sent her 
forth A195, tyev kdra yaia the earth held him fast B 699. 


1641. So, as links connecting sentences, rpés 6¢ kat and cal rpds and besides, 
érl 5é and besides, wera 5é and next, thereupon (both in Hdt.), év dé and among 
the number (Hat.). 


1642. The verb (usually éori or eict, rarely eful) may be omitted: od ydp rus 
péra Totes avip for no such man is among them 93. Cp. 944. 


1643. The preposition-adverb may do duty for the verb in parallel clauses: 
dvopes avéctay, dv uev dp Arpetins .. . av d dpa Mnpidvns the men rose up, rose 
up Atreidés, rose up Meriones Y 886. So in Hat. 


1644. (II) Prepositions connect verbs and other words with the 
oblique cases of nouns and pronouns. 


1645. It is often impossible to decide whether the preposition belongs to the 
verb or to the noun. Thus, é« 6é€ Xpvonls vyds BH A439 may be Chryseis went 
out of the ship or Chryseis went-out-from (é€&é8n) the ship. When important 
words separate the prep.-adv. from the noun, the prep.-ady. is more properly 
regarded as belonging with the verb, which, together with the prep.-adv., goy- 
erns the noun: dud 6 xatrar duos alocovrar and his mane floats-about his 
shoulders Z509. The Mss. often vary: rotow éya ped’ duideov (or peBoutdeor) 
with these I was wont to associate A 269. 


1646. (III) Prepositions unite with verbs (less frequently with 
nouns and other prepositions) to form compounds. Cp. 886 ff. 


a. From this use as a prefix the name ‘preposition’ (rpéGeo.s praepositio) is 
derived. The original meaning of some prepositions is best seen in compounds. 


1647. Improper prepositions (1699) are adverbs used like prepositions, but 
incapable of forming compounds. The case (usually the genitive) following an 
improper preposition depends on the preposition alone without regard to the 
verb ; whereas a true preposition was attached originally, as an adverb, to a 
case depending directly on the verb, 


1648. The addition of a preposition (especially d:4, card, bv) to a verbal 
form may mark the completion of the action of the verbal idea (perfective 
action). The local force of the preposition is here often lost. So diapevye 
succeed in escaping, karadidxev succeed in pursuing, cuvrerety accomplish, carry 
into effect (redetv do, perform). 


1649. Two or more prepositions may be used with one verb, either sepa- 
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rately, as adverbs, or in composition with the verb. Thus, orf 5é rapéé (or rap’ 
€£) he stood forth beside him A486. When two prepositions of like meaning 
are used in composition, that preposition precedes which has the narrower 
range: gupperéxew take part in with, dudurepicréperbar to be put round about 
as a crown. When two prepositions are used with one noun, the noun usually 
depends on the second, while the first defines the second adverbially ; as dugt 
mepl Kpyyny rownd about a spring B 305. It is often uncertain whether or not 
two prepositions should be written together. 

a. Such compound prepositions are dugumepl, mapét, bréx, dméx, diék, drompé, 
diampd, wepirpd. Improper prepositions may be used with true prepositions, as 
Hex pe els Td oTpatréredoy as far as (into) the camp X. A. 6. 4. 26. 


1650. Tmesis (rujo1s cutting) denotes the separation of a preposition from 
its verb, and is a term of late origin, properly descriptive only of the post-epic 
language, in which preposition and verb normally formed an indissoluble com- 
pound. The term ‘tmesis’ is incorrectly applied to the language of Homer, 
since in the Epic the prep.-ady. was still in process of joining with the verb. 


1651. In Attic poetry tmesis occurs chiefly when the preposition is separated 
from the verb by unimportant words (particles, enclitics), and is employed for 
the sake of emphasis or (in Euripides) as a mere ornament. Aristophanes uses 
tmesis only to parody the style of tragic choruses. 


1652. Hdt. uses tmesis frequently in imitation of the Epic; the intervening 
words are év (= ody), enclitics, 5é, uév... dé, etc. 


1653. In Attic prose tmesis occurs only in special cases: dvr’ eB rovety (rd- 
oxev) and ody ed (kaxGs) roety (mdoxev). Thus, dcovs ef rojoavras 4 mods 
avr’ ef merolnkev all whom the city has requited with benefits for the service they 
rendered it D. 20. 64. Here ef reroinxev is almost equivalent to a single notion. 


1654. The addition of a preposition to a verb may have no effect on the 
construction, as in éxBjvar THs ves, whereas BHvac THs veds originally, and still 
in poetry, can mean go from-the-ship ; or it may determine the construction, 
as in mepryevécbar éuod to surpass me D. 18.236. Prose tends to repeat the pre- 
fixed preposition: éxBfvac éx ris vews T. 1. 137. 


1655. A preposition usually assumes the force of an adjective when com- 
pounded with substantives which do not change their forms on entering into 
composition, as ovvodos a national meeting (666s). Otherwise the compound 
usually gets a new termination, generally -ov, -woyv neuter, or -is feminine, as 
évirviov dream (umvos), émvyouvls thigh-muscle (yévw). 


1656. The use of prepositions is, in general, more common in prose than in 
poetry, which retained the more primitive form of expression. 


1657. A noun joined by a preposition to its case without the help of a verb 
has a verbal meaning: ard racdv dpxGy édevdepia freedom from all rule P. L. 
698 a (cp. érevbepobv amd Twos). - 

1658. In general, when depending on prepositions expressing relations 
of place, the accusative denotes the place (or person) toward which or the 
place over which, along which motion takes place, the dative denotes rest in 
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or at, the genitive (ablative) passing from. Thus, jxw rapa oé I have come to 
you T.1.187, of map’ éavt@ BdpBapor the barbarians in his own service X. A. 
1.1.5, mapa Baoikéws roddol mpds Kipov arfdOov many came over from the king 
to Cyrus 1.9.29. The true genitive denotes various forms of connection. 


1659. Constructio Praegnans.—a. A verb of motion is often used with a 
preposition with the dative to anticipate the rest that follows the action of the 
verb: éy 7@ roraue érecov they fell (into and were) in the river X. Ages. 1. 32. 
This use is common with ridévar, tdptew, kabiordvar, etc., and with tenses of 
completed action which imply rest; as of év ry viow dvdpes SiaBeBnkdres the men 
who had crossed to (and were in) the island T. 7. 71. 


b. A verb of rest is often followed by a preposition with the accusative to 
denote motion previous to or following upon the action of the verb: rapjoav eis 
Ddpdes (they came to Sardis and were in the city) they arrived at Sardis X. A. 
1.2.2, és Kipnynv éobnoav they were saved by reaching Cyrene T.1.110, npé0n 
mpecBevris els Aaxedaluova he was chosen ambassador (to go) to Lacedaemon 
MES ISL OF Wil, (Chen IKGx8)22, il, Bh, 


1660. Stress is often laid on (a) the starting-point or (b) the goal of an 
action. 

a. Kkatadjoas amd dévdpwy rods tmmous tying his horses to (from) trees 
X. H. 4.4.10. By anticipation of the verbal action (attraction of the prep. 
with the article): tiv ard crparomébouv rdéiy €direv he deserted his post in the 
army Aes. 3. 159, of é« rs ayopas katadurévres Ta Hua Epuyov the market-people 
(oi év ry dyopa) left their wares and fled X. A. 1. 2. 18. 


b. With verbs of collecting (a@poifev, cvdéyerv) and enrolling (éyypapeyr) : 
els medlov dOpolfovra they are mustered in(to) the plain X. A. 1.1.2, eis dvdpas 
éyypawar to enrol in(to) the list of men D.19. 230. 


1661. So with adverbs: é8rov édn\bapyev where (= whither, dro) we have 
gone X.C. 6. 1. 14, 60ev dareNirouer, éravéhOwyev let us return to the point whence 
(= where, érov) we left off P. Ph. 78b, dyvoe? rov éxetOev rédeuov Sedpo Hitovra he 
does not know that the war in that region will come hither (= rov éxet mbdeuov 
éxetfev) D. 1. 15. 


1662. Some adverbs and adverbial phrases meaning from are used with 
reference to the point of view of the observer: éxarépwHev on either side, evOev 
kal €vOev on this side and that, éx de&as on the right (a dextra), of amd THs oxnvis 
the actors, 76 ék Tov icbuod retxos, Td és Thy Iladdqvyv retxos the wall (seen) from 
the isthmus, the wall toward (looking to) Pallene T. 1. 64 (of the same wall). 


1663. Position. — The preposition usually precedes its noun. It may be 
separated from it 


a. By particles (uév, 5¢, yé, 74 yap, ov) and by ofua I think: év oby rp méreu 
P. R. 456 d, els 6é ye ofua ras Aas bdes to the other cities I think 568 c. 

Note that the order ry pév xdpav (1155) usually becomes, e.g. rpds wey Thy 
X Spay or mpds THY Xwpav pév. Demonstrative 6 uwév and 6 dé, when dependent on 
a preposition, regularly follow the preposition, and usually with order reversed 


(1109): év pev dpa rots cuppwvodper, év dé rots ot in some things then we agree, 
but not in others P. Phae. 263 b. 
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b. By attributives: els Kavorpov rediov to the plain of the Cayster X. A.1.2. 11. 

c. By the accusative in oaths and entreaties (with rpés) : mpds ce THaode unrpds 
by my mother here Limplore thee E. Phoen. 1665 ; cp. per te deos oro and see 1599. 

N.—A preposition is usually placed before a superlative and after ws or 8ru 
qualifying the superlative : as él rhe?rrov rod outdov over the very greatest part 
of the throng T. 2.34. mod’, ravv, udda may precede the preposition and its 
case: wodd év mAelou airiag with far better reason T. 1.365. 

1664. In poetry a preposition is often placed between an adjective and its 
substantive; very rarely in prose (rode év rdée in the following manner 
P. Criti. 115 c). 

1665. epi is the only true preposition that may be placed after its case in 
Attic prose: copias répc about wisdom P. Phil. 49 a, dv éya ovdév otre péya otre 
bixpoyv mépe ératw about which I understand nothing either much or little P. A. 
19c. When used with two substantives rép: is placed between them: rod dclov 
Te Tépt Kal Tov avoclov concerning both that which is holy and that which is un- 
holy P. Euth.4e. mép occurs very often in Plato, only once in the orators and 
possibly twice in Xenophon. On anastrophe, see 175. 

a. évexa and xdpiv (usually) and d&vev (sometimes) are postpositive. The re- 
tention of the postpositive use of mepf may be due to the influence of évexa. 
In poetry many prepositions are postpositive. 


VARIATION OF PREPOSITIONS 


1666. The preposition in the second of two closely connected clauses may 
be different from that used in the first clause either (1) when the relation is 
essentially the same or (2) when it is different. Thus (1) @« re rs Kepxtpas 
kal ard THs Hrelpov from Corcyra and the mainland T.7.33, and (2) otre xara 
viv otre dia Bardoons neither by land nor by (the help of the, the medium of 
the) sea 1.2. Cp. 1668. ; 


REPETITION AND OMISSION OF PREPOSITIONS, ETC. 


1667. a. For the sake of emphasis or to mark opposition and difference, a 
preposition is repeated with each noun dependent on the preposition: card re 
mo\euov Kal kata Thy &dAnv Slaray in the pursuit of war and in the other occu- 
pations of life P. Tim. 18c. 

b. A preposition is used with the first noun and omitted with the second 
when the two nouns (whether similar or dissimilar in meaning) unite to form 
a complex : mepl T00 dixalov Kal dperfs ‘concerning the justice of our cause and 
the honesty of our intentions’ T. 3. 10. 

c. In poetry a preposition may be used only with the second of two nouns 
dependent on it: Aekgdy card Aavndias from Delphi and Daulia 8. 0. T. 734. 

1668. In contrasts or alternatives expressed by 7,7... %, kai... xal, etc., 
the preposition may be repeated or omitted with the second noun: kal kara yy 
kal kara Oddarrav both by land and by sea X. A. 1.1.7, mpds éxOpdv H plrov to foe 
or friend D, 21. 114. 

1669. When prepositions of different meaning are used with the same noun, 

GREEK GRAM. — 24 
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the noun is repeated; thus neither upon (the earth) nor under the earth is ot7 
érl yijs 00 Ud ys P. Menex. 246 d. 


1670. In explanatory appositional clauses (988) the preposition may be 
repeated for the sake of clearness or emphasis; as é« ToUTwy of dvowactol yiyvor- 
Tat, éx Toy émitnoevedyTwy Exacta the men of mark come from those who have 
practised each art P. Lach. 183c, and commonly after demonstratives, ‘The 
preposition is not repeated when such an appositional clause is closely con- 
nected with what precedes: elkds unde vouloar epi évds movou, Sovdelas avr 
édevdeplas, drywvlferdar nor should you think that you are contending for a single 
issue alone: to avert slavery instead of maintaining your freedom T.2.63. A 
preposition is usually not repeated before descriptive appositional clauses (987) : 
mept xpnudtwy dadeis, aBeBalov mpayuaros you are talkiny about wealth, an 
unstable thing Com. frag. 3. 38 (No. 128). 


1671. Before a relative in the same case as a noun or pronoun dependent on 
a preposition, the preposition is usually omitted: xara ravrny Thy Hrrxlav qv hy 
éy viv he was at that age at which I now am D, 21.155, pidetrac bd Gv (= Tov- 
Tw @yv) piretrar is loved by whom it is loved P. Euth.10c. But the preposition 
is repeated if the relative precedes: mpds 8 tis wépiKxe, mpds TovUTo Eva mpos év 
éxactov épyov det xoulferv it is necessary to set each individual to some one work 
to which he is adapted by nature P. R. 423 d. 


1672. In Plato a preposition is often omitted in replies: 477 wpevos — b1d 
tlvos; pyoe. Tod ayabod, djoouev overcome — by what? he will say. By the 
good, we shall say Pr. 355. 


1673. The preposition is usually omitted with the main noun or pronoun when 
it is used in a clause of comparison with ws (rarely womep) as: de? ws rept pyrpds 
kal Tpopod THs xwWpas Bovrever Oar they ought to take thought for their country 
as their mother and nurse P. R.414e; so, usually, when the two members are 
closely united: ws mpds e547’ éue od TadNOR Eve speak the truth to me as to one 
who knows Ar. Lys. 993. The preposition is often omitted in the clause with ws 
(domep) as, } than: of wap ovdév ovrws ws 7d TovadTa Toety dmoNdacLY WhO OWE 
their ruin to nothing so much as to such a course of action D. 19. 263, rept rob 
MédNovTOS UGAAOv Bovever Oar 4 Tod wapdvros to deliberate about the future rather 
than the present T. 3. 44. 

1674. <A preposition with its case may have the function of the subject, or 
the object, of a sentence ; or it may represent the protasis of a condition. 

Subject: @puyov repli dxraxoclovs about eight hundred took to flight X. H. 
6.5.10; (gen. absol.) cuvverreyuévwy wept érrakociovs, \aBay aidtods xataBalvec 
when about seven hundred had been collected he marched down with them 2.4. 5. 
Object: diépGerpay és dxrakoclous they killed about eight hundred T. 7. 32. Prot- 
asis: émel dud y’ vuds atrods mddar dv dmwrwrere for had it depended on your. 
selves you would have perished long ago D.18. 49 (cp. 2344). 


ORDINARY USES OF THE PREPOSITIONS 


1675. Use of the Prepositions in Attic Prose. — 
With the accusative only: dvd, els. 
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With the dative only: év, cv. 
With the genitive only: dvrl, awd, éf, wpéd. 
With the accusative and genitive: dugl, did, xard, werd, brép. 
With accusative, genitive, and dative: él, wapd, mepl, rpés, v6. 
a. With the dative are also used in poetry: dvd, dugt (also in Hat.), perd. 
dmé (amv), é& (és) take the dative in Arcadian and Cyprian. 
b. The genitive is either the genitive proper (of the goal, 1349, 1350, etc.) 
or the ablatival genitive. 
c. The dative is usually the locative or the instrumental, rarely the dative 
proper (as with éri and mpés of the goal). 


1676. Ordinary Differences in Meaning. — 


GENITIVE ACOUSATIVE 

aul, mepl concerning round about, near 
oud through owing to 
Kara against along, over, according to 
mera with after 
vrép above, in behalf of over, beyond 

GENITIVE ; DaTIvE AOCOUSATIVE 
él on on to, toward, for 
Tapa Jrom with, near to, contrary to 
pos on the side of at, besides to, toward 
bré by, under under under 


1677. Certain prepositions are parallel in many uses; e.g. dvd and xard, 
avrt and mpé, a6 and éx, audi and epi, vrép and epi, éri and mpés, ovv and 
peta. 

1678. The agent is expressed by different prepositions with the genitive : 
v6 of persons and things personified (1698. 1. N.1): the normal usage in Attic 


prose. 
mapd: here the agent is viewed as the source. The action is viewed as starting 


near a person, or on the part of a person. 
bid through: the intermediate agent. 
a6: indirect agent and source (rare) to mark the point of departure of the 
action. Chiefly in Thuc. 
é&: chiefly in poetry and Hdt. In Attic prose of emanation from a source. 
mpés: to mark the result as due to the presence (before) of a person; chiefly in 
poetry and Hat. 
1679. Means is expressed by did with the genitive (the normal usage in Attic 
prose), d7é, é&, év, cvv. Motive is expressed by vd (gen.), dud (accus. ), évexa. 


1680. Prepositions in composition (chiefly dé, did, kard, oJ) may give an 
idea of completion to the action denoted by the verb (1648). 
a. For the usage after compound verbs see 1382 ff., 1545 ff., 1559. 
LIST OF PREPOSITIONS 


1681. dpdi (cp. dudw, duddrepos, Lat. ambi-, amb-, am-) originally 
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on both sides (either externally only, or inside and outside), hence 
about. Cp. the use of zepé (1693) throughout. Chiefly poetic, lonic, 
and Xenophontic. In Attic prose chiefly with the accusative. 


1. Gpol with the Genitive 
Local (very rare and doubtful) : of dul ravrns olxéovres THs wodvos dwellers round 
about this city Hdt. 8.104 (only here). Cause: about, concerning : audi ofs 
Aéyw waidés I speak about thy child E. Hec. 580, audi wv eixov diapepduevor 
quarrelling about what they had X. A.4. 5. 17. 


2. apodl with the Dative 
Local: dud Spoor xe cdxos he has a shield about his shoulders A527. Cause: 
poBnbels audi 77 yuvackl afraid on account of his wife Hdt. 6. 62, aupi poBy 
by reason of (encompassed by) terror E. Or. 825; Means: audi copig ‘ with the 
environment of poetic art’ Pind. P.1.12. Often in Pindar. 


3. apdl with the Accusative 
Local: dugt Mtdnrov about Miletus X. A. 1.2.3, €5papyor dud’ *Ayidfa they ran 
around Achilles = 30; temporal: dud? deidnv towards evening X. A. 2.2. 14. 
Number: dudi rods dicxtdlous about two thousand 1.2.9; of occupation with 
an object: dudt detrvor eixev he was busy about dinner X. C. 5. 5, 44. 
a. ol dul r.va the attendants, followers of a person, or the person himself with 
his attendants, etc.: dvip TOv dudl Kipov misty one of the trusty adherents 
of Cyrus X. A.1.8.1, of dugt Xeiploogov Chirisophus and his men 4. 3.21, 
ol dudt Hpwraydpav the school of Protagoras P.Th.170c. This last phrase 
contains the only use of audi in Attic prose outside of Xenophon. 


4, audi in Composition 
Around, about’ dugiBdddrev throw around (on both sides), aupiréye dispute 
(speak on both sides). 


1682. avd (Lesb. év, Lat. an- in anhelare, Eng. on): originally up 
to, up (opposed to xara). Cp. dvo. 


1. avd with the Dative 
Local only (Epic, Lyric, and in tragic choruses): dva oxjrrpy upon a staff A 15. 


2. ava with the Accusative 

Up along ; over, through, among (of horizontal motion). Usually avoided by 
Attic prose writers except Xenophon (three times in the orators). 

a. Local: Toa higher point: dva rdv roraudy up stream Hat. 1. 194 (cp. cara 
Tov moraudv). Extension: dvd orparéy through the camp A 10, dva racav 
Thy viv over the whole earth X. Ag. 11.16, Bacidfas ava ordu Exwv having 
kings in thy mouth B 250 (ep. dia orduaros exeuv). 

b. Extension in Time: dva vixra through the night = 80. Seec. 

c. Other relations: Distributively: dva éxardv dvdpas by hundreds X. A. 8.4. 
21, dva wacav nuépav daily X.C.1.2.8. Manner: ava xpdros with all their 
might (up to their strength) X. A. 1.10.15 (better Attic xara kpdros), ava 
Abyor proportionately P. Ph. 110d. 
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3. avd in Composition 
Up (avicracbat stand up, dvacrpépery turn upside down), back (dvaxwpetv go back, 
dvauimyyoKey remind), again (dvarveiv breathe again, dvareipacbar practise 
constantly), often with a reversing force force (dvahtew unloose). 


1683. avri: originally in the face of, opposite to; ep. dvra, évavrios, 
Lat. ante (with meaning influenced by post), Germ. Antwort, ‘reply.’ 


1. avri with the Genitive only 
Local: avé’ wy éornxéres standing opposite to (from the point of view of the 
speaker, i.e. behind) which (pine-trees) X. A.4.7.6. In other meanings: 
Instead of, for, as an equivalent to: dvrt modéuov elphyn peace instead of 
war T. 4.20, 7d map éuol édécbar avril rdv otkor to prefer what I have to 
offer you here instead of what you have left at home X. A.1.7.4, rhp 
TeeuTHy avTl THs TOY SwrTwy owrnplas HAAdEavTO they exchanged death for 
the safety of the living P. Menex. 237 a; in return for, hence dv6’ 8rov 
wherefore S. El. 585; for rpés in entreaty: o dvrl raldwy TOvde ixerevouer 

we entreat thee by these children here S. O. C. 1326. 


2. avr in Composition 


Instead, in return (davrididdvar give in return), against, in opposition to (dvridé- 
yew speak against). 


1684. axé (Lesb. etc. dv) from, off, away from; originally of 
separation and departure. Cp. Lat. ab, Eng. off, of. 


1. a6 with the Genitive only 

a. Local: xcararndjoas ard rod trou leaping down from his horse X. A. 1. 8. 28, 
éOnpevev dd immov he used to hunt (from a horse) on horseback 1. 2.7, 
dro Oardoons at a distance from the sea T.1.7. Figuratively: do 
Gedy apxopevor beginning with the gods X. A. 6. 3. 18. 

b. Temporal: a¢’ éorépas after evening began (after sundown) X. A. 6. 3. 23, dé 
Tov a’tov onuelov on the same signal 2. 5. 82, ard rdv ctrwy after meals 
X.R. L. 5. 8, dg’ ot since. 

c. Other relations: (1) Origin, Source: in prose of more remote ancestry: 
rods wev ard Oedv, rods 5° €& aitG&v TGy OeGr yeyovbtas some descended 
(remotely) from gods, others begotten (directly) of the gods themselves 
J.12.81. (This distinction is not always observed.) Various other 
relations may be explained as source. 

(2) Author: as agent with passives and intransitives, when an action is done 
indirectly, through the influence of the agent (dé of the direct action 
of the agent himself). Not common, except in Thuc. (chiefly with 
mparrecba:, \€yecOar, and verbs of like meaning): érpdx6y dm’ atray 
obdev épyov nothing was done under their rule T.1.17. The starting- 
point of an action is often emphasized rather than the agent: dad 
mov kal pds modAovs Abyou yuyvouevor speeches made by many and to 
many T. 8. 93. 
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(3) Cause (remote): dad rotrov Tod Tohujuaros éryvédn he was praised in 
consequence of this bold deed T. 2. 25, raira ot amd Truxns eylyvero, 
a\N dd rapackevfs rhs éufs this happened not from chance but by 
reason of the preparations I made L. 21. 10. 
(4) Means, Instrument: orpdrevpa ouvédecer ard xpnudtwy he raised an army 
by means of money X. A.1.1.9; rarely of persons: dm’ adrdv Brawac 
to do injury by means of them T. 7. 29. 
(5) Manner: dé rod rpopavots openly T. 1. 66. 
(6) Conformity: dd ro toov on a basis of equality T.3.10, ard Evppaxlas 
abrdévouor independent by virtue of (according to) an alliance 7, 57. 
N.—dré with gen. is sometimes preferred to the simple gen., often for 
emphasis: of \éyor dd’ vudy the words that proceed from you T. 6.40, dXtyor aad 
moray a few of the many 1.110 (cp. 1817a). Thuc. has many free uses of dé, 


2. amd in Composition 
From, away, off (amévar go away, amorexlfev wall of), in return, back (aro- 
diddvac give back what is due, dra:rety demand what is one’s right). 
Separation involves completion (hence dravaNloxew utterly consume, aro- 
dicey pay off a vow), or privation and negation (drayopevery forbid, dro- 
Tuyxdvew miss). Often almost equivalent to an intensive (drogdvar speak 
out, amodexvivar point out, dmoro\uay dare without reserve). 


1685. 86 (Lesb. a) through, originally through and out of, and 
apart (separation by cleavage), a force seen in comp. (cp. Lat. dis-, 
Germ. zwi-schen). 

1. 8a with the Genitive 

a. Local: through and out of (cp. Hom. é:ék, diampd), as dv dpov eyxos #AOer 
the spear went clear through his shoulder A481, dxotca 61a rédovs to listen 
Srom beginning to end Lyc. 16. Through, but not out of: 61a modeulas 
(vijs) ropever Oar to march through the enemy’s country X. Hi. 2.8 and often 
in figurative expressions: 61d xeipos €xew to control T. 2.18, 6:4 orduaros 
exe to have in one’s mouth (be always talking of ) X. C. 1.4. 25 (also ava 
oTbua). 

} Temporal: of uninterrupted duration, as 6.4 vuxrés through the night X. A. 
4. 6. 22, 51a ravrés constantly T. 2. 49. 

c. Intervals of Space or Time: 6:4 déxa érddtewy at intervals of ten batilements 
T. 3. 21, 61a xpbvou after an interval L. 1.12, intermittently Aes. 8. 220, dia 
moddod at a long distance T. 8. 94. 

d. Other relations: Means, Mediation (per): avrds Sv éavrod ipse per se D. 48. 
15, 51a rovrov ypdumara méupas sending a letter by this man Aes. 3. 162. 
State or feeling: with efva:, ylyvecOar, xe, of a property or quality; da 
poBov eicl they are afraid T. 6. 34, 80 hovxlas elxev he kept in quiet 2. 22, 
ENGetv jucv dua udxns to meet us in battle 2.11, adrots did didlas lévac to enter 
into friendship with them X. A. 3.2.8. Manner: 6.4 raxéwv quickly T. 4. 8. 


2. 8a with the Accusative 


a. Local: of space traversed, through, over (Epic, Lyric, tragic choruses): dca 
ddpara through the halls A 600; 6.4 wera 8510 is quasi-temporal. 
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b. Cause: owing to, thanks to, on account of, in consequence of (cp. propter, ob): 
dia Tovs Geods eowsounv I was saved thanks to the gods D. 18. 249, riwduevos 
ah d¢ éavrdv, adda did ddEav mpoydvwy honoured, not for himself, but on 
account of the renown of his ancestors P. Menex. 247 b. So in ef uh did teva 
(rt) had it not been for in statements of an (unsurmounted) obstacle; dal- 
vovTat KpaTjoarres dy TOY Baciléws mpayudTwy, el uh did KOpov it seems they 
would have got the better of the power of the king, had it not been for 
Cyrus I. 5. 92. 

c. dia is rarely used (in place of évexa) to denote a purpose or object: da rhv 
opetépay ddgav for the sake of their honour T. 2. 89, 8¢ émnpeay for spite 
D. 39. 32 (cp. 61a vocov Evexa bytelas on account of disease in order to gain 
health P. Lys. 218 e). 

d. 61a with gen. is used of direct, 6:¢ with accus. of indirect, agency (fault, merit, 
of a person, thing, or situation). 6a with gen. is used of an agent employed 
to bring about an intended result; 5.a with accus. is used of a person, thing, 
or state beyond our control (accidental agency). (1) Persons: érpatay 
Taira d¢ Evpuudxou they effected this by the mediation of Eurymachus 
T. 2. 2, ra dca TovTOUs dmodkwdbTa what has been lost by (the fault of) these 
men D. 6.34. The accus. marks a person as an agent not as an instrument. 
(2) Things: vdu01, 6¢ Gy édevbépios 6 Blos mapackevacbjoerar laws, by means 
of which a life of freedom will be provided X. C. 3. 3.52, 6d rods vduous 
Bedrtous yryvouevos &vOpwroe men become better thanks to the laws 8. 1. 22. 
Sometimes there is little difference between the two cases: 6¢ &»v dmapr’ 
admédero D. 18. 38, 5¢ ods dravr’ drwrero 18. 35. 

N. — 6:4 with gen. (= through) is distinguished from the simple dative (= by): 

50 ob dpGuev cal G dxovouev P. Th. 184 c¢. 

e. For 6:4 with accus. to express the reason for an action, the dative is some- 
times used (1517): rots rerpaypuévors poBovpevos Tovs AOnvalovs fearing the 
Athenians by reason of what had happened T. 3.98. The dative specifies 
the reason less definitely than 6.4 with the accusative. 

f. When used in the same sentence, the dative may express the immediate, d.d 
with the accus. the remoter, cause: doOevela cwudtwr dia Thy cirodelay v7re- 
xdpovv they gave ground from the fact that they were weak through lack 
of food T. 4. 36. 

g. 6ué with accus. contrasted with bré with gen.: pycoper ado bc éxetva bd 
Ths avrov xaxlas dmodkwdévar we shall say that it (the body) is destroyed 
on account of those (remoter) causes (as badness of food) by its own evil 
(immediately) P. R. 609 e. 


3. 8a in Composition 


Through, across, over (diaBalvev cross), apart, asunder (diaxdmrew cut in two, 
diaxptverr discernere, diadépe differ, diafvyrivar disjoin), severally (d:a- 
b:ddvac distribute). 

dva- often denotes intensity, continuance, or fulfilment (d:auéverv remain to 
the end, Siapbelpev destroy completely). 6.a- is common in the reciprocal 
middle (1726), as in duadéyecbar converse ; often of rivalry (of diamodirevdpevos 
rival statesmen, diaxovrlferbar contend in throwing the javelin). 
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1686. «ls, és into, to, opposed to e€; from év + s (cp. Lat. abs from 
ab +s). See onév. On eis with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 


1. els with the Accusative only 
In the Old Attic alphabet (2 a), generally used in Attica in the fifth century, 

ED was written, and this may be either eds or és. In the fourth century EIZ was 

generally written. In Thuc. és is printed, but its correctness may be doubted ; 

other Attic prose writers use eds, the poets e/s or (less frequently) és. It is not 
true that in poetry és is used only before consonants, e/s only before vowels. 

a. Local: of the goal: Zcxedol é& "Iradias diéBynoay és Dixedlay the Sicels crossed 
over out of Italy into Sicily T. 6.2; with a personal object: #Oev éx THs 
*Aclas és dvOpdrous dmépous he came from Asia to (a land of) poor men T.1. 9, 
éoméume. ypdupata és (v.l. mpds) Baortéa he dispatches a letter to (the 
palace of) the king 1.187 (of sending, etc., to individuals os or mpés is 
used); against: éorpdrevoay és thy “Arrixhy they invaded Attica T. 3.1, 
mébdeuwos Tots KopivOlos és rods “AOnvalovs war between the Corinthians and 
the Athenians 1.55; with verbs of rest, 1659 b. The idea of motion holds 
where Eng. uses in or at: redeuvtav ets tt to end in T.2.51. Extension: 
TleXorovynalous diaBadetv és rods “EAXnvas to raise a prejudice against the 
Peloponnesians among the Greeks T. 3.109; in the presence of (coram): 
és 7d kowvdy Néyerv to speak before the assembly 4. 58. 

b. Temporal: of the goal: upto, until: és éué up to my time Hat. 1. 52, és rédos 
Jinally 8.40; at (by) such a time (of a fixed or expected time): mpoetre els 
tplrnv nuépav mapetvac commanded them to be present on the third day 
X. C. 8.1. 42, arere els Tpraxoorhy juépav come on the thirtieth day 5.3.6. 
Limit of time attained: els rowtrov xaipoy adiyuévor arriving at such a 
time L. 16.5. Extension (over future time): efs Tov Aowwdv xpdvov in all 
‘future time L. 16. 2. 

c. Measure and Limit with numerals: els xiNlous to the number of (up to) a 
thousand X. A. 1. 8. 5, eis duo two abreast 2. 4. 26, és dpaxunv to the amount 
of a drachma T. 8. 29. 

d. Other relations: Goal, Purpose, Intention: 4 of mwarpls els oé dmofdére 
your country looks for help to you X. H. 6.1.8, xpfabat els ras spevdédvas to 
use for the slings X. A. 3.4.17, madevew eis dperqv to train with a view to 
virtue P.G.519e. Relation to: kaddv els crparidv excellent for the army 
X. C. 3. 3.6, often in Thuc. (= mpés with accus.). Manner: els xaipdv in 
season X. C.3.1. 8, els SUvauty to the extent of one’s powers 4. 5. 52. 


2. els in Composition 
Into, in, to (eicBalvey enter, elomparrew get in, exact a debt). 


1687. év in (poetic évi, iv, eivd), Lat. in with the abl., en-; opposed 
to eis into, é€ out of. On év with the genitive by ellipsis, see 1302. 
1. év with the Dative (Locative) only 
a. Local: in, at, near, by, on, among: év Srdpryn in Sparta T. 1. 128, 4 ép 
Koply0y paxn the batile at Corinth X. Ages. 7. 5, médts oixoupévn év TQ 
Evgelvp wovtw a city built on the Euxine X. A. 4.8.22, év rq kdivg éoryKeds 
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standing upon the bed L. 1. 24 (év of superposition is rare), vduor év raouw 
evdoxiuor Tots “EAAnow laws famous among all the Greeks P. L. 631 b, év 
iuty €dnunyopnoev he made an harangue before (coram) you D. 8. 74. With 
verbs of motion, see 1659a. Of circumstance, occupation, as of év rots 
mpayuacw themen atthe head of affairs D. 9. 56 (so év elphyn, Epyw, wperela, 
pirocogla, PbBy eivac ; év airlg Exew to blame, év dpy7q exe to be angry with); 
in the power of: év r@ be@ 7d TéXos Fr, ovd« euol the issue rested with God, 
not with me D. 18. 193, év éaur@ éyévero he came to himself X. A. 1.5.17. 
b. Temporal: in, within, during (cp. 1542): év révre €reow in five years L. 19. 
29, év crovédats during a truce T. 1. 55, év G6 while. 
c. Instrument, Means, Cause, Manner (originally local): é» 6é¢adpotou 
twuar see with the eyes A 587, év évl xivdtveverOar to be endangered by 
(i.e. to depend on) a single person T. 2. 35, év rovros 4 AvTovpmevor A yal- 
povtes either grieving or rejoicing at this P. R. 6038 ¢, év rovrw Sn\Goa to 
make clear by this 392e, év r@ davep~ openly X. A. 1.3.21. Conformity : 
év Tots duolors vduors rorjoavres Tas Kploes deciding according to equal laws 
T. 1. 77, év €uot in my opinion E. Hipp. 1320. 
N.—In many dialects, e.g. those north of the Corinthian Gulf (rarely in 
Pindar), év retains its original meaning of in (with dat.) and into (with accus.). 
The latter use appears in évdééia towards the right. 


2. év in Composition 
In, at, on, among (éurirre fall in or on, évtvyxdvew fall in with, éyyedav 
laugh at, évarrew bind on). 


1688. ¢€, & out, out of, from, from within, opposed to év, eis; cp. 
Lat. ex, e.. As contrasted with dro away from, e€ denotes from within. 


1. &€, é« with the (Ablatival) Genitive only 
In Arcadian and Cyprian és (= é) takes the dative. 

a. Local: é« Powwikns édkatvwv marching out of Phoenicia X. A. 1.7.12; of 
transition: ék mXelovos pevyov they fled when at (from) a greater distance 
1.10.11. On é in the constructio praegnans, see 1660 a. 

b. Temporal: é« rod dplcrov after breakfast X. A. 4.6.21, ék maldwy from boy- 
hood 4. 6. 14. 

c. Other relations: immediate succession or transition: &\Anv é& &\Ans médews 
dueBduevos exchanging one city for another P. A. 37d, éx mwodéuov morov- 
pevos elphyny making peace after (a state of) war D.19. 138, ék mrwx av 
trovoor ylyvovra from beggars they become rich 8. 66. Origin: immediate 
origin (whereas dé is used of remote origin, 1684. 1.c): dyaOol kal é 
ayabev noble and of noble breed P. Phae. 246 a. Agent, regarded as the 
source: with pass. and intr. verbs instead of t76 (chiefly poetic and in Hat. ): 
modes €x Bacirtéws dedouévar cities a gift (having been given) of (by) the king 
XK. A. 1.1.6, auoroye?tro éx rdvtwy it was agreed by all T. 2.49; but éx is 
often used with a different force, as é« rv ruxbyTwy avOpwrwv cuvoKic Ojvat 
to have been settled by the vulgar (as constituent parts of a whole) Lyc. 62. 
Consequence: é§ adrod rod epyou in consequence of the fact itself T. 1. 75. 
Cause or ground of judgment (where the dat. is more usual with inanimate 
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objects) : é& ob d:éBaddev airy for which reason he accused him X. A. 6. 6. 
11. Material: 7d dyxcrrpov é& ddduavros the hook of adamant P. R. 616 c. 
Instrument and means: éx rOv rbvwy Tas dperas xracba to acquire by labour 
the fruits of virtue T. 1.128. Conformity: é« rév véuwv in accordance with 
the laws D. 24.28. Manner (rare): é« Tod tcov on equal terms T. 2.3. 
Partitive (cp. 1317 a): é« rv duvauévwr elci they belong to the class that 
has power P. G. 525e. 


2. ef, é« in Composition 
Out, from, off, away (cp. é&edatvew drive out and away); often with an impli- 
cation of fulfilment, completion, thoroughness, resolution (éxwépdew sack 
utterly, éxdidoxev teach thoroughly). Cp. 1648. 


1689. él (cp. Lat. ob) upon, on, on the surface of; opposed to 
bro under, and to trép when trép means above the surface of. 


1. éml with the Genitive 

a. Local: upon: ovr’ érl yijs 006 brd yhs neither upon the earth nor under the 
earth P. Menex. 246d, él @pdvou éxabéfero he seated himself on a throne 
X. C.6.1.6; of the vehicle (lit. or figur.) upon which : éri ry imrwy dxeta bat 
to ride on horseback 4. 5.58 (never éri with dat.), érl ris eufjs vews on 
my ship L. 21.6; in the direction of : érl Zdpdewy Epevye he fled toward 
Sardis X.C. 7.2.1; in the presence of (cp. rapa with dat.): éml papripwr 
before witnesses Ant.2.7y.8. été is rarely used of mere proximity in poetry 
or standard prose. 

N. — In expressions of simple superposition émf with the gen. denotes familiar 
relations and natural position ; whereas éri with the dat. gives clear and emphatic 
outlines to statements of the definite place of an object or action, is used in 
detailed pictures, and marks the object in the dative as distinct from the subject 
of the verbal action. émé with the gen. is colourless and phraseological, and often 
makes, with the verb or the subject, a compound picture. Evyen in contrasting 
two objects érf with gen. is used since no special point is made of position. 
With (unemphatic) pronouns of reference (avrod) érf with gen. is much more 
frequent than éri with dat. The distinction between the two cases is often the 
result of feeling; and certain phrases become stereotyped, now with the gen., 
now with the dat. 

b. Temporal, usually with personal gen.: in the time of: éxt r&v mrpoybywr in 
the time of our ancestors Aes.3. 178, éx’ éuod in my time T. 7.86, ért rod 
Aexederkov modéuou in the Decelean war VD. 22. 15. 

c. Other relations: pevety ért rs dvolas THs adrHs to persist in the same folly 
D. 8.14, & él r&v &\dwv Spare, rab7’ ép Wwadv attdyv ayvoetre what you see 
in the case of others, that you tgnore in your own case I. 8.114, é¢ éavrdy 
éx@pouy they proceeded by themselves X. A. 2.4.10, ért rerrdpwy four deep 
1. 2.15, of ért r&v mpayudrwv the men in power TD. 18. 247. 


2. émi with the Dative 


a. Local: on, by: olkotcc éri r@ loOue they dwell on the isthmus T. 1. 56, 76 ért 
Oardcoy retxos the wall by the sea 7.4. The dat. with éré denotes proxim- 
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ity much more frequently than the gen. with éri; but denotes superposition 
less often than the gen. with érl. 

b. Temporal (rare in prose) : Hv HAuos érl ducuats the sun was near setting X. A. 
7.3. 34. 

c. Other relations: Succession, Addition: 7d émi ro’rw 7 dmrdbkpivac answer the 
next question P. A.27b, avéorn éx’ abr@ he rose up after him X. C. 2. 8.7, 
érl T@ citw boy relish with bread X. M.3.14.2. Supervision: dpywy émt 
TovTas Hy there was a commander over them X.C. 5.8.56, Dependence: 
kal’ dcov early ew éuol as far as is in my power 1.6.8. Condition: é¢’ ofs rv 
elpjvnv éeroinodpeba on what terms we made the peace D.8.5. Reason, mo- 
tive, end, as with verbs of emotion (instead of the simple dative, 1517): 
TavrTa Tal’Ta Oavudtw éml t@ xcadrer I am astonished at all these trees 
because of their beauty X.O.4.21, ot« érl réyvy euabes ANN ert madela 
you learned this not to make it a profession but to gain general culture 
P. Pr. 312 b. Hostility (less common in prose than in poetry ; usually with 
accus.): 7 érl TO Mydw Evuuaxia the alliance against the Medes T.3. 63. 
Price: él row; for how much ? P. A. 41a. 


3. émi with the Accusative 


a. Local: of the goal: é&eXavver érl tov motaudy he marches to the river X. A. 
1.4.11, addixovro érl roy roraudy they arrived at the river 4.7.18 (rarely the 
gen. with verbs of arrival), avéBavey él roy irrov he mounted his horse 
X.C.7.1.1. Extension: él racav ’Aclav éd\ddyuguor famous over all Asia 
P) Criti. 112'e. 

b. Temporal: extension: ém ro\das fuéepas for many days D. 21.41. 

c. Quantity, measure: él uixpdv a little, ért wéov still more, éri rav in gen- 
eral, mAdtos €xwy mrelov él dvo crddia wider than (up to) two stades 
KS CPAs 8: 

d. Other relations: Purpose, object in view: méurev éml xarackxorny to send for 
the purpose of reconnoitering X. C. 6.2.9, dréoreihay él xphuata they sent 
for money T.6.74. Hostility: reov éri rods APnvalous they sailed against 
the Athenians 2.90. Reference: 7d émw éué (with or without eivac) as far 
as Iam concerned (more commonly én’ éuol) ; 76 ye én’ éxetvoy elvar L, 13.58. 


N.— To express purpose é( with accus. is generally used when the purpose 
involves actual or implied motion to an object; éi with dat. is used when the 
purpose may be attained by mental activity. 


4, érl in Composition 


Upon (ériypapev write upon), over (érirdety sail over), at, of cause (éruxal- 
pew rejoice over or at), to, toward (ériBonbety send assistance to), in ad- 
dition (érididdvar give in addition), against (éruBovdevery plot against), after 
(érvylyvecbar be born after, émurxevd gery repair) ; causative (€madnbevery 
verify) ; intensity (émcxptmrev hide; émiBouvreverdar further deliberate = 
reflect) ; reciprocity (émipelyvucbar addyjros exchange friendly dealings). 


1690. ard down (cp. kdrw), opposed to dvd. With the genitive 
(the genitive proper (of the goal) and the ablatival genitive) and the 
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accusative. With the genitive, the motion is perpendicular; with 
the accusative, horizontal. 


1. xara with the Genitive 

a. Local: down from, down toward, under: adduevor kara rhs wérpas having 
leapt down from the rock X. A. 4.2.17, kar’ dxpas utterly, completely (down 
from the summit) P. L. 909 b, pox} Kara xOovds @xeTo his soul went down 
under the earth V 100, pipov xara THs Kepadfs kataxéarvres having poured 
myrrh (down) over their heads P. R.398 a; rarely of rest: 6 xara yijs the 
man under the earth X.C. 4.6. 5. 

b. Temporal (very rare): kata mayrds Tod aldvos for all eternity Lyc. 7. 

c. Other relations: against, as kar’ éuavrod épetv to speak against myself P. A. 
87 b; rarely in a favourable or neutral sense, as of kara Anuocbévous Eravor 
the eulogies on Demosthenes Aes. 3.50, kata mavrwy déyev to speak with 
regard to all X.C.1.2.16; by (with verbs of swearing), as duvivrwy Tov 
8pxov kara lep&y Tedelwy let them swear the oath by (lit. down over) full- 
grown victims T. 5. 47. 


2. Kara with the Accusative 

a. Local: érdeov xara moraudy they sailed down-stream Hdt. 4.44, xara ras 
eladdous éperdbuevor following to the entrances X. C. 3.3.64. Extension : 
kal’ bAnv Thy wordy throughout the entire city Lyc. 40, kara yy by land 
L. 2. 32, dudxovres to’s kal abrovs pursuing those stationed opposite them- 
selves X. A. 1.10.4. 

b. Temporal (post-Homeric): xara rdobdv during the voyage T. 3. 32, Kar’ éxei- 
vov Tov xpbvoyv at that time 1. 139, ot Kae’ éaurdy his contemporaries D. 20.73. 

c. Other relations: Purpose: xara 0éav ixev came for the purpose of seeing T. 
6.31. Conformity : xara rovrous pyrwp an orator after their style P. A.17 b, 
Kata Tovs vouous according to the laws D.8.2. Ground on which an act is 
based: xara gidlav owing to friendship T. 1.60. Comparisons: peltw 
} xara ddxpva werovbbtes having endured sufferings too great for (than 
according to) tears 7.75 (cp. maior quam pro). Manner: xaé’ jovxlav 
quietly 'T.6.64.. Distribution: car’ 26vn nation by nation T.1. 122, déka 
Spaxual kar’ dvdpa ten drachmae the man Aes. 3. 187, kata pas abrovs per 
se T.1.79. Approximate numbers: kara revrjxovra about fifty Hat. 6. 79. 

3. kata in Composition 

Down from above (xararimrew fall down), back (karadelrew leave behind), 
against, adversely (karayryvéoxew condemn, decide against, xatappovety 
despise), completely (xatamerpotv stone to death, xarecOlev eat up), often 
with an intensive force that cannot be translated. An intransitive verb 
when compounded with card may become transitive (1559). 


1691. peré: original meaning amid, among (cp. Germ. mit, Eng. 
mid in midwife). Hence properly only with plurals or collectives 
(so in Hom. with gen. and dat.). jerd denotes participation, com- 
munity of action. eda (Lesb. and other dialects) agrees in meaning 
with pera, but is of different origin. 
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1. pera with the Genitive 

Usually of persons and abstract nouns. 

Local: among, together with, a8 xajuevos wera T&v A\dwy sitting among the 
rest P. R. 359e, @8cat wer’ éxelywy to sacrifice in company with them X.C. 
8.3.15; on the side of, as ol wera Kbépou BdpBapor the barbarians in the army 
of Cyrus X.A.1.7.10, wera Tay Hdiknuévwv rodreuetv to wage war on the 
side of the wronged D. 9, 24, ov nerd Tod rAHOovs without the consent of the 
people 'T. 3.66; besides: yevduevos wera rod Evverod kal duvards showing 
himself powerful as well as sagacious T.2.15. Accompanying circum- 
stances (concurrent act or state) : werd xevdbvwv krnodpeva (Thy Tdévv) having 
acquired their position amid dangers D. 3.36, \trn wera PbBou grief and 
terror T.7.75. Joint efficient cause: pera révwy édevOepay érolncavy Thy 
‘EdAdéa by (amid) struggles they freed Greece L.2.55. Conformity: werd 
T Gy vouwy in accordance with the laws 3. 82. 


2. pera& with the Dative (Locative) 
Chiefly Epic (usually with the plural or with the collective singular of persons 
or things personified, or of the parts of living objects): pera puynoripow 
éecrev he spake amid the suitors p 467, wera ppect in their hearts A 245. 


3. peta with the Accusative 
Local: into the midst of: vexpods épvoav pera adv “Axaray they dragged the 
dead into the midst of the host of the Achaeans E 573; with an idea of 
purpose: /évac pera Néoropa to go after (in quest of) Nestor K 73. Exten- 
sion over the midst of: pera mdndvy throughout the multitude B 143. 
Phrase: pera xetpas xe to have in hand T. 1. 138. 
N. — From the use in per’ tyva Baive Geoto he went after the steps of the goddess 
7 30 is derived the prose use: after (of time or rank), as wera ra Tpwikd after 
the Trojan war T. 2. 68, werd Oeods Pixny Oedrarov after the gods the soul is most 
divine P. L. 726. The range of yerd with acc. in Attic prose is not wide. 
4, pera in Composition 
Among (ueradidbvar give a share), after, in quest of (uerawéumecbar send for). 
When one thing is among other things, it may be said to come after 
another, to succeed or alternate with it ; hence of succession (ueOyuepivds 
diurnus ; cp. pe? qudpav after daybreak), alteration or change (peraypd- 
pe rewrite, werauédrew repent i.e. care for something else). 
When contrasted with cvv, werd often denotes participation: 6 péroxos 
the partner, 6 cvvév the companion. avy often denotes something added. 
But werd is usually the prose preposition for c¥v, though it does not 
mean inclusive of. 


1692. mapé (Hom. zapat, Lat. por- in porrigere) alongside, by, near. 
Except with the accusative zapa is commonly used of persons and 
personified things. 

1. wapd with the (Ablatival) Genitive 
Usually coming or proceeding from a person, in Hom. also of things; cp. 
de chez. 
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a. Local: of adrouododrres rapa Bacthéus the deserters from the king X. A. 2. 1. 6. 
In poetry, where we might expect the dat. (1659 a) : €ypero map “Hpns lit. 
he awoke from the side of Hera 0 5. Instandard Attic prose rapa with the 
gen. of a thing is excessively rare. When so used, the thing is personified, 
or the thing implies a person (as méds, dpx7, Oéarpor). 

b. Author, Source (cp. 1410) : with verbs of receiving, taking, asking, learning, 
sending, etc.: mapa Mijdwy tiv dpxhy édduBavov Ilépra the Persians 
wrested the empire from the Medes X. A. 3.4.8, mapa cot éudbouev we 
learned from you X.C. 2.2.6; 7 rapa rdv ded evvora the good-will on 
the part of the gods D.2.1 (less commonly dé) ; with passives and in- 
transitives (instead of tré with the gen. of the agent): Ta mapa THs TUXNS 
dwpndévra the gifts of Fortune I. 4. 26, rotro mapa mdvrwy dpodoyetrat 
this is acknowledged on all sides (on the part of all) L. 80. 12. 


2. mapa with the Dative 


Almost always of persons in standard Attic prose ; cp. chez. 

a. Local: od rapa unrpl ctrodvras of ratdes, AAG Tapa TO didacKddy the boys do 
not eat with their mothers, but with their teachers X.C.1. 2. 8, map’ éuot 
cxnvoov to mess with me (as chez moz) 6.1. 49; of things: ra mapa Oaddrry 
xwpla the places along the sea X. A. 7. 2. 25. 

b. Other relations: Possessor: 7d uev xpiclov rapa Totre, of 5é klvdivor map’ vuiy 
this man has the gold, you the dangers Aes. 3. 240; of the superior in com- 
mand: of mapa Bacrdet byres those under the king X. A. 1.5.16; of the 
person judging: dvalrios mapa Tots otpatiwrais blameless in the opinion 
of the troops X.C. 1. 6.10, duoroye?rar rapa To Shuw it is agreed in the 
opinion of the people Lyc. 54 (here rapa denotes the sphere of judgment); 
with the gen. after a passive (1692.1. b) it denotes the source. 


3. tapad with the Accusative 


a. Local: of motion ¢o, in prose only of persons: fixe wap éué come to me X.C. 
4.5.25; motion along, by, past (a place) : rapa yiv mretv sail along shore 
T. 6.13; of parallel extent (along, alongside, beside) with verbs of motion 
and of rest (often the dat.), and often when no verb is used: jvmep @\aBov 
vaty, avébecav rapa Td Tporatoy the ship they captured they set up alongside 
of the trophy T. 2.92, etrev air@ pévery rap éavrdv he told him to remain 
close by him X.C.1.4.18, 7d wediov rd rapa Tov roraudy the plain extending 
along the river X.A.4,3.1, Av rapa rhy 6ddv Kphyn there was a spring by the 
road 1. 2.13. Contrary to: mapa rods véuous # Kar’ abrovs contrary to 
(i.e. going past) the laws or in accordance with them D. 23. 20; in ad- 
dition to (along beside) : yw mapa raira dddo Te Neyer besides this I have 
to say something else P. Ph. 107 a. Phrase: map édtyov érowtvro KXéavdpov 
they treated Oleander as of no account (ep. ‘next to nothing )EXSAS GiGi 
b. Temporal: (duration) rapa rdvra rdv xpdvov throughout the whole time D. 5.2, 
(momentary) rapa ra ded in the hour of danger Aes. 8. 170, map atra radt- 
knuara at the time of (i.e. immediately after) the offences themselves D.18. 13. 
c. Other relations: Cause = did: rapa ry uerépay audrey in consequence of 
our negligence D. 4. 11, ef rapa 7d mpoacbéc bar kexbrdoT ar if it was prevented 
by being perceived in advance 19.42. Dependence: rapa totro yéyove TH 
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Tv ‘Ejvwy the fortunes of the Greeks depend on this D. 18.232. Meas- 
ure: mapa KiKpor FOouer eEavdparodicbjvac we had a narrow escape (came 
by alittle) from being enslaved I.7.6, rapa modu by far T.2. 8. Comparison: 
éféracov map &Adnda contrast with each other YD, 18. 265, xemov pelfwy 
Tapa THY KabecTykviay wpay stormy weather more severe than was to be ex- 
pected at the season then present T. 4.6. 


4. mapa in Composition 
Alongside, by, beside (mapiévar go alongside), beyond, past (rapedradbve drive 
past), over (mapopay overlook), aside, amiss (rapaxovey misunderstand). 


1693. epi around (on all sides), about; ep. répE round about. 
Lat. per in permagnus. epi is wider than dud/: cp. X. Vect. 1.7 od 
TEplippuTos otoa WoTep V}T0S ... audiOdAratTos yap éore it (Attica) is not, 
like an island, surrounded by the sea... for it has the sea on two sides. 
On zepé post-positive, see 1665. 

; 1. mepl with the Genitive 

a. Local (poetic) : rept tpérios BeBaws riding on (astride) the keel € 180. 

b. Other relations: about, concerning (Lat. de), the subject about which an act 
or thought centres: wept marpldos paxovpevor fighting for their country T. 
6. 69 (cp. brép), delcas repli Tod viod fearing for his son X. C. 1. 4. 22, Néyev 
mepl THs elpnyns to speak about peace T. 5.55; ra mepl rivos instead of ra 
wept Twa is used in the neighbourhood of a verb of saying or thinking (which 
takes wrepi with gen.): ra mrepl rs dperfs the relations of virtue P. Pr. 360. 
Superiority (cp. 1402) : replerot yuvatxdy eidos thou dost surpass women in 
beauty o 248, mwepl ravrd$ rovovuevoe regarding as (more than everything) 
all-important 'T. 2.11 (cp. 1873). 

2. wept with the Dative 

a. Local: about: of arms, dress, etc., in prose: otpewtol mept Tots Tpax7dos Col- 
lars about their necks X.A.1.5.8, & mepl rots cdpacv €xovory the clothes 
about their persons I. ep. 9. 10 (only case in the orators), repi douvpt A308. 

b. Other relations (usually poetic) ; External cause: deloavres mepl rats vavoly 
afraid for their ships T.7.53 (with verbs of fearing, wep! with the gen. is 
fear of or fear for). Inner impulse: epi raphe from fear A. Pers. 694, 

3. mepl with the Accusative 

a. Local: of position: dmécre:Nay vats rept Iedorbvyncoy they despatched ships 
round about Peloponnese T. 2.23, gkovy rept racay rijv ZexeNlav they settled 
all round Sicily 6.2; of persons: of mept ‘Hpdkherov the followers of 
Heraclitus P. Crat. 440 c. 

b. Indefinite statement of time and number: zrepi ép8pov about dawn T. 6.101, 
mepl éBdounkovra about seventy 1. 54. 

c. Other relations : Occupation: of rep) Thy povorxyy dvtes those who are engaged 
in liberal pursuits 1.9.4; connected with, of general relation (with refer- 
ence to): of vduor of rept rods yauous the laws about marriage P. Cr. 50d, 
mept Geods dceBéoraro. most impious in regard to the gods X.H.2. 3. 53, 
Ta wept ras vats naval affairs T.1.18. Verbs of action (except verbs of 
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striving) prefer rept with accus., verbs of perception, emotion, knowing, 
prefer rep{ with gen. But the cases often shift. 
4. mept in Composition 
Around, about (mepéxey surround), beyond, over (mepretvar excel; and mepiopar 
look beyond, overlook, suffer), (remaining) over (reprylyverOar remain over, 
result, and excel), exceedingly (reprxapys very glad). 


1694. «ps (Lat. pro, for) before. Cp. dvri, which is narrower 1n 
meaning. 
1. mpd with the Genitive only 

a. Local: mpd rdv auatdv in front of the wagons X. C. 6. 2. 36. 

b. Temporal : rpd ris waxns before the battle X. A. 1.7, 18. 

c. Other relations: Defence or care (cp. brép): draxcvdvveverv mpd Baoiéws to 
incur danger in defence of (prop. in front of) the king X.C.8.8.4. Prefer- 
ence (cp. avrl): of éraivodvres mpd Sixavocbyns adixlav those who laud injustice 
in preference to justice P. R. 361Le, mpd moddod moetobar to esteem highly 
(in preference to much) I.5,138, @wvety mpd r&vde to speak for them (as 
their spokesman) S.O.T.10 (dvr r&vde = as their deputy, vrép rGvde as 
their champion). 

2. mpd tin Composition 

Before, forward, forth (rpoBdd\dkev put forward), for, in behalf of, in defence of, 
in public (mpoayopevery give public notice), beforehand (apbdndos manifest 
beforehand), in preference (mpoapeto Oar choose in preference). 


1695. pds (Hom. also zpor/), at, by (fronting). Of like meaning, 
but of different origin, is Hom. sori. 


1. mpds with the Genitive 

a. Local (not common in prose): 76 mpds éomwépas retxos the wall facing the west 
X.#H. 4.4. 18, ra brogiyia Exovtes rpds To roranod having the pack-animals 
on the side toward the river X. A. 2.2.4. 

b. Other relations: Descent: rpds rarpés on the father’s side Aes. 3.169. Char- 
acteristic : od yap Hv mpds Tod Kipov rpérov for it was not the way of Cyrus 
X.A.1.2.11. Point of view of a person: mpds dvOpuérwy aisxypés base in 
the eyes of men 2.5,20. Agent as the source, with passive verbs (instead 
of Wd): duoroye?rar rpds ravrwy it is agreed by all 1.9.20; to the advantage 
of ; crovdas moinodmevos rpds OnBalwy uaddov # mpds éavt ov making a truce 
more to the advantage of the Thebans than of his own party X.H.7.1.17; 
in oaths and entreaties: mpds Gedy by the gods X. H. 2.4. 21. 

2. mpds with the Dative 

In a local sense, denoting proximity (generally, in prose, of towns or buildings, 
not of persons): mpds 77 moder Thy wdxnv moretobar to fight near the city 
T.6.49; sometimes like éy, as mpéds lepots Tots Ko.vois dvateOjvar to be dedi- 
cated in the common shrines T. 3.57. Occupation: #v dds mpds TO Ahjupare 
he was wholly intent upon his gain D. 19.127. In addition to: pds abrots 


besides these 'T. 7.57. In the presence of; rpds r@ diaitnTH Néyerv to speak 
before the arbitrator D, 39, 22. 
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8. mpds with the Accusative 

a. Local (direction toward or to, strictly fronting, facing): tuas &fouev mpds 
atbrovs we will lead you to them X.A.7.6.6, mpds vdrov (toward the) south 
T. 3.6, tévae rpds rods modeulovs to go against the enemy X. A. 2. 6. 10. 

b. Temporal (rare): mpds quépay toward daybreak X. H. 2. 4. 6. 

c. Other relations: friendly or hostile relation: mpds éué déyere speak to me 
X.C. 6. 4. 19, giAla mpds duds friendship with you I. 5. 32, %xOpa mpds rods 
*Apyelous enmity to the Argives T. 2. 68, but % mpds quds 2x Opa our enmity 
6. 80, 7 dréxOera mpds Tos OnBalovs our enmity to the Thebans and the 
enmity of the Thebans to us D. 18. 86. With words of hating, 
accusing, and their opposites, rpés is used either of the subject or of 
the object or of both parties involved. With words denoting warfare 
mpos indicates a double relation, and the context must determine which 
party is the aggressor or assailant: vavuaxla Kopivbiwy mpds Kepxipalous 
@ sea-fight between the Corinthians and the Corcyreans T.1.13 (here 
kat often suffices, as 6 Aakedatuovlwy Kal *Hrelwy modreuos X. H. 3.2.31). 
Relation in general: ovdév airt@ mpds tiv rod éorly he has nothing to do 
with the city D, 21. 44, mpds Tods Beods eioeBs €xerv to be pious toward the 
gods Lyc. 15. Purpose: pds ri; to what end? X. C. 6. 3. 20, mpds xd puv 
A€yerv to speak in order to court favour D. 4. 51; with a view to (often 
nearly = dia): mpds Tatra Bovdeverbe ed wherefore be well advised T. 4. 87, 
mpos Ta mapdvTa in consequence of the present circumstances 6, 41. Con- 
formity: pds thy dtlay according to merit X.C.8. 4. 29. Standard of 
judgment: ovdé mpds dpytpiov thy evdauovlay Exptvov nor did they estimate 
happiness by the money-standard I. 4. 76, x@pa ws mpds TO HO0s TSv moN- 
T&v éhaxlatn a territory very small in proportion to the number of its 
citizens 4. 107; and hence of comparison : of gavAdrepot TOv avOpwmwy mpds 
tous Evverwrépous . . . dpevov olkodor ras wédes the simpler class of men, in 
comparison with the more astute, manage their public affairs better T. 3.37. 
Exchange: fdovas mpds jéovas xaradddrTecba to exchange pleasures for 
pleasures P. Ph. 69a. 

4, mpés in Composition 

To, toward (mpocedatvey drive to, mpootpérev turn toward), in addition 
(mpochapBdvey take in addition), against (mpockpovey strike against, be 
angry with). Often in the general sense of additionally, qualifying the 
whole sentence rather than the verb. 


1696. civ (Older Attic Sv; ep. Ion. fvvés from xovos = kowds, 

Lat. cum) with. 
1. ctv with the Instrumental Dative only. 

a. In standard (i.e. not Xenophontic) prose ov has been almost driven out 

of use by werd. It is used (1) in old formulas, as ody (rots) Bots with the 

help of the gods, adv (rots) drdas in arms, etc. (of things attached to a 

person), cdv »@ intelligently ; (2) of sum totals (along with, including), as 

GREEK GRAM. —-2 
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adv rots epyous whéov #) déxa TddhavTa exer he has more than ten talents in- 
terest included D. 28. 18. 

b. ovv is usually poetic (rare in comedy) and Xenophontic ; it is often used in 
the formulas of a (1) and of persons and things personified. Its older and 
poetic meaning is along with (of something secondary or added to the 
action) and with the help of. So in Xen.: together with, along with : ovv 
TH yuvackl decrvety to sup with your wife X.C. 6.1.49; to reinforce the sim- 
ple dative: dkoNovdely ody Tim, mopeverOa ov Tim (1524); with the collat- 
eral notion of help: with the aid of, as adv éxelvyp waxerOae to fight with his 
help X.C. 5.3. 5. 

c. Means and Instrument (regarded as accompaniments of an action: the comi- 
tative instrumental): 4 krfjous airadv tor ovdauds ody 7H Bla, dAAd wGdov 
av TH evepyerta they (friends) are acquired, not by forcible means, but by 
kindness X. C. 8. 7. 18. 

d. Manner: ody yé\wre AOov they went laughing X. A. 1.2.18. In conformity 
with (opp. to rapa): ovx émérpeve TO Shuw mapa Tors vopous Wndloacba., 
GAXA ody Tors vduots AvavTLOn KTr. he did not permit the people to vote 
contrary to the laws, but, in conformity with them, opposed himself, etc. 
X. M. 4. 4. 2. 

2. ctv in Composition 

Together with (cvpBidv live with, cupmropeterOa march in company with), to- 

gether (cupBdddrev conicere), completely (cvumdnpody fill up), contraction 


in size (cuvyréuvery cut short), and generally of union or connection. Stand- 
ard prose uses ovp- freely. 


1697. imép (Hom. also ireip) over, Lat. super. For the contrast with 
éxi, see 1689. 


1. trép with the Genitive 


a. Local: from over. brép rdv dxpwv karéBarvov they came down over the heights 
T. 4.25; over, above: trép ris Kduns yidogpos Hv above the village was a 
hill X. A. 1. 10. 12. 

b. Other relations: in defence of, on behalf of: uaxdpuevos irép iuadv fighting 
for you (standing over to protect) P. L. 642¢; in place of, in the name of: 
€y® éEw kal beep cod Kal brép Hudy I will speak both for you and Sor our- 
selves X. C. 3.3. 14. Purpose: brép rod raira aBetv in order to get this 
D. 8. 44; concerning, about (often = rept in Demos. and the later orators ; 
in inscr. after 300 B.C.): pé8os brép rod wéddovros fear for the future 
T. 7. 71, wh rept r&v dikalwy pnd brép rev Ew TpayuaTwy not about your 
just claims nor about your foreign interests D. 6. 35. 


2. wmép with the Accusative 


a. Local: brép ovddy éBjcero he passed over the threshold v 63, of bmép ‘EXX}- 
orovroy oixotvres those who dwell beyond the Hellespont X. A. 1. 1, 9. 

b. Temporal (= mpé) rare: brép ra Mndixd before the Persian wars T. 1. 41. 

c. Measure: brép fmov more than half X.C. 3,3. 47, brép dvOpwrov beyond 
the power of man P. L. 839d, 
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3, trép in Composition 
Over, above (brepBadXevv cross over, trepéxey trans. hold over, intr. be above), 
in behalf of, for (vrepuaxety poet. fight for), exceedingly (smepdpovety be 
over-proud). 


1698. ins (Hom. also trai, Lesbian ima-), under, by, Lat. sub. 


1. twd with the Genitive 

a. Local (rare in Attic prose): out from under (poet., cp. daék): péer kpjvn brd 
omelous a spring flows out from a cave ¢ 140, AaBay Body bird audéns taking 
an ox from a wagon X. A. 6. 4, 25; under (of rest): ra bard ys (a fixed 
phrase) éravra all things under the earth P.A.18b. 

b. Other relations (metaphorically wnder the agency of): Direct agent (with 
passives and with verbs having a passive force); contrast did, 1685. 2.d: 
awbévres Ud cod saved by you X. A. 2.5. 14, aic@dbuevos im adbrouddwr in- 
formed by deserters T. 5. 2, e& dover irs avOpdrwy to be well spoken of 
by men X. A. 7.7.23. With passive nouns: 7 t1d Medjrou ypadyh the in- 
dictment brought by Meletus X.M.4. 4. 4, kAfors brd THs Bovlfs invitation 
by the Senate D.19.32. External cause: dmddero bd Aiuod perished of 
hunger X. A. 1. 5. 5, ob« él odd bd Tv imméwy eEvdvTes not going out far 
because of the cavalry T. 6.37. Internal cause: bréd r&v weylotwr viknbévres, 
Tiuns Kal déovs kal wpedlas constrained by the strongest motives, honour and 
fear and profit T. 1.76. External accompaniment, as pressure, in éréfevoy 
Und wartiywy they shot under the lash X. A. 3.4. 25; sound, in bd atd\nr av 
to the accompaniment of Aute-players T. 5. 70; light, in bd davot ropever a, 
to go with a torch X.R.L.5.7. Manner: td orovdjs hastily T. 3.33, 

N. 1.—tré with the genitive of a thing personifies the thing. The things so 
personified are (1) words implying a person, as déyo, (2) external circum- 
stances, as cuudopd, klvdivos, vuos, (3) natural phenomena, as xeyuwy, (4) emo- 
tions, as ¢06vos. The dative may also be employed. See 1493, 1494. 

N. 2.— On tré to express the personal agent with the perf. pass. see 1493. 


2. tr6 with the Dative 

a. Local: under (of rest): éordvac bd tim dévdpy to stand under a tree P. Phil. 
38c. 716 of place is more common with the dative than with the genitive. 

b. Other relations: Agent (poetic, except with verbs signifying to educate): wo 
ma.dorplBn dyabG mwemadevuévos educated under (the guidance of) a good 
master P. Lach. 184e. Codperative cause (poet.): BH vr duiuon moun he 
went under a blameless convoy Z171. Subjection: of bd Bacrde? dvres the 
subjects of (t.e. those under) the king X. C. 8.1.6, bp airG roupoacba to 
bring under his own power D. 18. 40. 


3. tad with the Accusative 


a. Local: Motion under: bm airov (roy Abgov) orhoas 7d otpdrevpa halting the 
army under the hill X. A. 1.10.14. Motion down under (poet.) : ei Ud 
yaiav I shall go down under the earth 2333. Extension or position: al 
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bd 7d bpos KGua the villages at the foot of the mountain X. A. 7. 4. 5. 
Proximity: bmroxemévn ) EtBoua vrd rhv Arrixny Huboea lying close by 
(under) Attica I. 4. 108. 

b. Temporal (of time impending or in progress): tr vi«ra at the approach of 
night (sub noctem) T. 2.92, bd wxra during the night Hat. 9. 58, vd Thy 
elphynv at the time of the peace I. 4. 177. 

c. Other relations. Subjection: t1d odds moetoOa to bring under their own 
sway T. 4. 60. 

4, tr6 in Composition 

Under (sroribévar place under), behind (vrodelrev leave behind), secretly (cp. 
underhand ; sroréumev send as a spy), gradually (vroxaraBalvey descend 
by degrees), slightly (dwopatvew shine a little) ; of accompaniment (imdédev 
accompany with the voice); of an action performed by another (vmoxnptrte- 
ca have oneself proclaimed by the herald). 


IMPROPER PREPOSITIONS 


1699. Improper prepositions do not form compounds (1647). 


1700. With the Genitive. 

The list below contains some of the adverbial words used as prepositions. 

[The more important words are printed in fat type. An asterisk denotes 
words used only in poetry. ] 

ayxo0 near, poet. and Ionic (also with dat.). G@vev without, except, besides, 
away from, rarely after its case. dvtla, avriov facing, against, poet. and Ionic 
(also with dat.). drep without, apart from, away from. axpr and péxpe as far 
as, until (of place, time, and number). 6ixnyv after the manner of (accus. of 
dikn). dtixa* apart from, unlike, except. éyyts near (with dat. poetical). elow 
(rw) within. éxds far from, poetic and Ionic. éxarépwOev on both sides of. 
éxtds without.  eympocQev before. évavtiov in the presence of (poet. against, 
gen. or dat.). veka, évexev (Ion. elveka, elvexev) on account of, for the sake of, 
with regard to, usually postpositive. From such combinations as rovrov évexa 
arose, by fusion, the illegitimate preposition ovvexa (found chiefly in the texts of 
the dramatists). évepGe* beneath. evrés within. €w out of, beyond (of time), 
except. «006 straight to. Kkaravrixpt over against. xpida, \40pa unbeknown 
to. wperats between. péxpr as faras. vbog¢c* apart from. dmirbev behind. 
mdpos* before. médas* near (also with dat.). mépa beyond (ultra). mépav 
across (trans). wAnyv except, aS rAhv dvdpardbdwv except slaves X. A. 2. 4. 27. 
Often an adverb or conjunction : ravr? d4dov wry uol it is clear to everybody 
except me P. R. 529 a, wAnolov near (also with dat.). méppw, mpbcw far 
from. mpiv* before (Pindar). cyeddv* near. 7Hde* far from. Xap for the 
sake of (accus. of xdpis), usually after its case. ywpls without, separate from. 


1701. With the Dative. 
dpa together with, at the same time with. spot together with, close to. 


1702. With the Accusative. 
os to, of persons only, used after verbs expressing or implying motion. Prob- 
ably used especially in the language of the people. 
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THE VERB: VOICES 
ACTIVE VOICE 


1703. The active voice represents the subject as performing the 
action of the verb: Aovtw I wash. 


a. Under action is included being, as 7 658s waxpd éore the way ts long. 
1704. Active verbs are transitive or intransitive (920). 


1705. The action of a transitive verb is directed immediately 
upon an object, as tizrw rov raida I strike the boy. 


1706. The object of a transitive verb is always put in the 
accusative (1553). 


1707. The action of an intransitive verb is not directed immedi- 
ately upon an object. The action may be restricted to the subject, 
as dAy® I am in pain, or it may be defined by an oblique case or by 
a preposition with its case, as dAyO Tots rddas I have a pain in my 
Jeet, adb:xeto eis tHv toAW he arrived at the city. 


1708. Many verbs are used in the active voice both transitively and intran- 
sitively. So, in English, turn, move, change. Cp. 1557 ff. 

a. The distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs is a grammatical 
convenience, and is not founded on an essential difference of nature. 


1709. Active verbs ordinarily transitive are often used intransitively : 

a. By the ellipsis of a definite external object, which in some cases may be 
employed, as dyewv (7d orpdrevya) march, atpew (riv dyxtpay) hoist the anchor, 
(ras vats) get under sail, start, dmalpev (ras vats, Tov orpardy) sail away, march 
away, didyew (Tov Blov) live, édavbvery (tov trmov) ride, (rd dpa) drive, (roy 
otpatév) march, katadtey (Tovds tous, Ta Vrovy.a) halt, xaréxev (THY vaby) put 
in shore, mpocéxe (Tov vodv) pay attention, redevtay (roy Blov) die. The original 
sense has often been so completely forgotten that it becomes possible to say 
alpery T@ oTpat@ set out with the army T. 2.12, édabvwy lipodyre TQ trrw riding 
with his horse in a sweat X. A.1.8.1. 

b. mpdtrev, Zxecv with adverbs often mean to keep, to be: eb mparrew fare 
well, kad@s zxew be well (bene se habere), éxew ovrws be so. So when a 
reflexive pronoun is apparently omitted: @y’ avrod stop there! D. 46. 26. 

c. Many other transitive verbs may be used absolutely, z.e. with no definite 
object omitted, as vikay be a victor, dédicetv be guilty. Cp. ‘amare’ be in 
love, ‘drink’ be a drunkard. ‘This is especially the case in compounds, e.g. of 
adrdrrevv, dvverv, Siddvat, Kriverv, NauBdverv, Nelmewv, wevyvbvar. 

d. In poetry many uncompounded transitive verbs are used intransitively. 
Many intransitive verbs become transitive when compounded with a prep., espe- 
cially when the compound has a transferred sense, 1559. In some verbs Ist 
aorist and Ist perfect are transitive, 2d aorist and 2d perfect are intransitive. 


Cp. 819. 
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1710. Instead of the active, a periphrasis with ylyvecdac may be used, often 
to express solemnity. pnviral ylyvovrar they turned informers T.3. 2, uh bBpi- 
orhs yévy ‘do not be guilty of outrage’ S. Aj. 1092. 


1711. Causative Active. — The active may be used of an action 
performed at the bidding of the subject: Ktpos ra BaotAea karexavoey 
Cyrus burnt down the palace (i.e. had it burnt down) X. A. 1.4.10. 
So with doxretvew put to death, Odrrew bury, oixodomey build, radevew 
instruct, dvaxnpitrev publicly proclaim. 


1712. An infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is usually active 
where English employs the passive (cp. 2006). 


MIDDLE VOICE 


1713. The middle voice shows that the action is performed with 
special reference to the subject: Aotyar I wash myself. 


1714. The middle represents the subject as doing something in which he is 
interested. He may do something to himself, for himself, or he may act with 
something belonging to himself. 


1715. The future middle is often (807), the first aorist middle is 
almost never, used passively. —_———— 


1716. The object of the middle (1) may belong in the sphere of the subject, 
as his property, etc.: Aovouar ras yeipas I wash my hands, or (2) it may be 
brought into the sphere of the subject: rods émdiras wereméupavro they sent for 
the hoplites, or (8) it may be removed from the sphere of the subject : dmrodlSouat 
riy olktay I sell my house (lit. give away). Here the object is also the property 
of the subject. 


1717. The Direct Reflexive Middle represents the subject as acting 
directly on himself. Self is here the direct object. So with verbs 
expressing external and natural acts, as the verbs of the toilet: 
dreiperbar anoint oneself, Novabar wash oneself; and xocpeicba adorn 
oneself, arepavovoba. crown oneself; yvpvaterOa exercise oneself. 

a. The direct reflexive idea is far more frequently conveyed by the active 
and a reflexive pronoun, 1723. ‘ypekice ; 


b. The part affected may be added in the accusative: éralcato rdv unpdv he 
smote his thigh X. C. 7.3.6, 


1718. So with many other verbs, as tsracOa: stand (place oneself), rpé- 
mecbar turn (lit. turn oneself), dnrodcAa show oneself, rdtTec Oa post oneself, 
drodoyeta bar defend oneself (argue oneself off), patverac show oneself, appear, 
mapacKevdferbar prepare oneself, drdddvoba destroy oneself, perish. 


1719. The Indirect Reflexive Middle represents the subject as 
acting for himself, with reference to himself, or with something belonging 
to himself. Self is often here the indirect object. So ropitecOar pro- 
vide for oneself (wopilew provide), puddrrecbae guard against (dvddtrew 
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keep guard), aipetcba choose (take for oneself), mapéxecOar furnish (mapé- 
xew offer, present). 


1720. Cases in which the object is to be removed from the sphere of the 
subject may be resolved into the dative for oneself (1483): rhv paddulay daro- 
bécba to lay aside your indolence D.8.46, érpévavro rods imméas they routed 
the cavalry T.6. 98, rods éxOpods dputverOar to ward off the enemy for them- 
selves, i.e. to defend themselves against the enemy 1. 144. 


1721. The middle often denotes that the subject acts with something be- 
longing to himself (material objects, means, pow ers). It is often used of acts 
done willingly. Thus, rapéyec@ac furnish from one’s own ee émayyéAXe- 
cba promise, make profession of, ridecba thy Wipov give one’s vote, TlWecOa Ta 
érra ground arms, dmodelEacba yrdunv set forth one’s opinion, NauBdvec bal rivos 
put one’s hand on (seize) something. Thus, éoracuéva ra Elpn having drawn 
their swords X.A.7.4.16, matéas éxxexomopévo. Roav they had removed their 
children T. 2. 78, rporaiov orncdpevor having set up a trophy X.H.2.4.7, érda 
mopicac@a to procure arms for themselves T. 4.9, ordiras wereréuWarto he sent 
Sor hoplites 7.31, yuvatxa nyayounv I married L. 1. 6. 


1722. Under the indirect middle belong the periphrases of movetobar with 
verbal nouns instead. of the simple verb (cp. 1754). ovety with the same nouns 
means to bring about. effect, fashion, etc. 
elpnynv movetcbac make peace (of one nation at war with another). 
elpnynv moety bring about a peace (between opponents, nations at war: of an 

individual). 

Onpav rrovetc bar (= Onpav) hunt, Ojpav roety arrange a hunt. 

Noyor moeto Oar (= Aéyerv) deliver a speech, \byor moety Compose a speech. 
vavpax lav movetcbar (= vavuaxelv) fight a naval battle. 

vavpaxlav roety bring on a naval battle (of the commander). 

60dv moveto Oar (= ddeverv) make a journey, 66dv roetvy build a road. 
mbdeuov roetc bar wage wir, wodeuov moetvy bring about a war. 

omovoas mrovetabar conclude (make) a treaty, or truce. 

oroveas roetvy bring about a treaty, or truce. 


1723. Active and Reflexive. — Instead of the direct middle the 
active voice with the reflexive pronoun is usually employed ; often 
of difficult and unnatural actions (especially with atrds éavrdy, ete. ). 

ra bra rapédocay kal opas adrovs they surrendered their arms and them- 
selves T. 4. 38, uwicOdoas adtéy hiring himself out D. 19. 29 (not pc Pwodpevos, 
which means hiring for himself), karahéduxe Thy adros avtod duvacrelav he him- 
self has put an end to his own sovereignty Aes. 3. 288, qrivwxev éaurby he has 
dishonoured himself D. 21.103. But regularly amdyxeoba hang oneself (1717). 

a. The active and a reflexive pronoun in the gen. or dat. may be used for 
the simple middle when the reflexive notion is emphatic: karaelrew ovyypdp- 
para éavt&v to leave behind them their written conpositions P. Phae. 257 d. 


1724. Middle and Reflexive. —The reflexive pronoun may be used with 
the he middle ; éauTov amokpirrec ba to hide himself “P. R. 393 ¢ ; often for emphasis,” 
as in contrasts: of uév pace Baorhéa xededoal tive Drei avrovy Kip, of & 
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éaurov émurpdtacbar some say that the king issued orders for some one to slay 
him (Artapates) over (the body of) Cyrus, while others say that he slew himself 
with his own hand X. A. 1.8.29, cp. also ré rhv médww mpoojKe morety, apxny Kal 
tupavvlda TOv “EAAjvwr dpGcav éavT@ karackevasopevoy Pidurroy ; what did it be- 
seem the city to do when it saw Philip compassing for himself dominion and 
despotic sway over the Greeks ? D, 18. 66. 


1725. The Causative Middle denotes that the subject has something done 
by another for himself: éyw ydp ce raira éd:dakduny for I had you tauyht this 
X. C. 1. 6.2, rapartOer Oat cirov to have food served up 8.6.12, bro. bra adypny- 
Tat, Tax &AXa roijoovra all who have had their arms taken from them will soon 
get others made 6.1.12, éavt@ oxnviy kateckevdoato he had a tent prepared for 
himself 2. 1. 30. 


a. This force does not belong exclusively to the middle; cp. 1711. 


1726. Reciprocal Middle.— With a dual or plural subject the 
middle may indicate a reciprocal relation. So with verbs of con- 
tending, conversing (questioning, replying), greeting, embracing, etc. 
The reciprocal middle is often found with compounds of &a. 

of dOAnTal Hywvltovro the athletes contended T.1.6, xaracrdyres éudxorro when 
they had got into position they fought 1.49, avnp avdpi duedéyorro they conversed 
man with man 8. 938, émipelyvuc Oat ddAndros to have friendly intercourse with one 
another X. C. 7.4.5, ratra dtaveuotvrar they will divide this up among themselves 
L. 21.14. So airvécOar accuse, AvpalvecOar maltreat, péuperdar blame, apmid- 
Adobat vie, Tapaxedever Oar encourage one another. 

a. The active may also be employed, as modeuety wage war. 

b. Some of these verbs have a passive aorist form, as dvehéx Any (812). 


1727. The reciprocal relation may also be expressed (1) by the use of the re- 
flexive pronoun (cp. 1724) with the active: ¢0ovofc.w éavrois they are mutually 
envious X.M.3.5.16; (2) by the use of ddAdjdAwy, etc., with the active: dudi- 
oBnrotuev adAjdos we are at variance with one another P. Phae. 263 a; (3) by 
repetition of the noun: rrwxds rrwx@ Pbovéer = beggars envy each other Hesiod 
W.D. 26. The reflexive pronouns and d\d7Awr, etc., may also be added to the 
middle. 


1728. Differences between Active and Middle. — As contrasted with the 
active, the middle lays stress on the conscious activity, bodily or mental partici- 
pation, of the agent. : 

In verbs that possess both active and middle: BovdXever Oar deliberate, Bovdev- 
ev plan, sTabuay measure, srabuaobar calculate, cxorety look at, cxoretcOae 
consider, €xecOa cling to, waverOa cease (17384. 14). The force of the middle 
often cannot be reproduced in translation (dkover@at, rivadcbar, dpiOuetobat, a- 
mopeto@ar), and in some other cases it may not have been felt, as in épac0a 
in poetry (mpoopaéc Oa occurs in prose). 

a. Many such verbs form their futures from the middle: dxodcopat, grouat, 
auapthconat, See 805. 

b. In verbs in -evw, the middle signifies that the subject is acting in a manner 
appropriate to his state or condition: moNirevew be.a citizen, rodireverOar act as 
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a citizen, perform one’s civic duties; mperBevew be an envoy, mpecBever bar nego- 
tiate as envoy or send envoys (of the State in its negotiations). But this force of 
the middle is not always apparent. 


1729. Middle Deponents (810) often denote bodily or mental action 
(feeling and thinking): dAdcobau jump, rérecbar fly, dpyetcbar dance, 
oixerGar be gone, dépxecOa look; BovAcoOar wish, aicbdverOu perceive, 
dxpoacba listen, péudecbar blame, olecbar conjecture, think (lit. take 
omens for oneself, from dgis, Lat. avis, auspicium), yyetcOae consider ; 
dropipecba lament. 

a. Some of the verbs denoting a functional state or process have the middle 
either in all forms or only in the future. 

b. Verbs denoting bodily activity regularly have a middle future, 805-806. 


1730. Deponent verbs are either direct or indirect middles; direct: bmo- 
xvetcbar undertake, promise (lit. hold oneself under) ; indirect: xraécOac acquire 
Sor oneself, aywviferba contend (with one’s own powers). 


1731. The middle may denote more vigorous participation on the part of 


the subject than the active: cevec@a dart, but déew run. 


1732. The active is often used for the middle when it is not of practical 
importance to mark the interest of the subject in the action. The active implies 
what the middle expresses. So with peraréurery send for T. 7.15, dnAdéoartes rv 
yreuny setting forth their opinion 3. 37, tpowaioyv orjoartes setting up atrophy 7.5. 


1733. The passive form may have reflexive force, as kivnOjvac set oneself in 
motion, amadd\ayfjvat remove oneself, évavTwwOjvar oppose oneself, cwOijvar save 
oneself (cdOnre save yourself P. Cr. 44b). Some of these middle passives may 
take the accusative, as alcxuvvOjvac be ashamed before, poBnOjva be afraid of, 
katamAnyjval tiva be amazed at some one. See 814 ff. 


1734. List of the chief verbs showing important differences of meaning 
between active and middle. It will be noted that the active is often transitive, 
the middle intransitive. 

1. atpetv take; aipetcbar choose. 

2. apovew rh rum ward off something from some one, apivery rivt help some 
one; duiverdal te defend oneself against something, dpbverOal twa requite 
some one. 

3. darodotvar give back ; amodécbat sell (give away for one’s profit). 

4. Grew attach; adrrecbal tivos touch. 

5. a@pxew begin, contrasts one beginner of an action with another, as dpyew 
mohéuou take the aggressive, strike the first blow (bellum movere), dpxew Adyou 
be the first to speak, #pxe xepay adlkwv he began an unprovoked assault L. 4. 11; 
dpxec0ac make one’s own beginning, as contrasted with the later stages, as 
dpxecOar modéuou begin warlike operations (bellum incipere), dpxerbar Tod Néyou 
begin one’s speech. mrod€pov ob dpkouev, dpxouévous 5é auvvotpeda we shall not take 
the initiative in the war, but upon those who take it up we shall retaliate T. 1. 144. 

6. yapetv marry (of the man, ducere) ; yauetoba: marry (of the woman, nubere). 

7. ypadeww voucv propose a law (said of the maker of a law whether or not he 
is himself subject to it); ypdperOar ypapyy draw up an indictment for a public 
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offence, ypddecOal riva bring suit against some one (have him written down in 
the magistrates’ records). 

8. Saveltev (make of anything a ddvos loan) 7.e. pub out at interest, lend ; 
davelferOa (have a ddvos made to oneself) have lent to one, borrow at interest. 

9. Sucdlev give judgment ; dicdgecOar (Stknv tivl) go to law with a person, 
conduct a case (properly get some one to give judgment). 

10. émubydlterw put to vote (of the presiding officer); éemunplfecbar vote, 
decree (of the people). 

11. éxew hold; éxecal t.vos hold on to, be close to. 

12, Gav sacrifice; AtecOar take auspices (of a general, etc.). 

18. pro Body (put a pu Ads, rent, on anything) 7.e. let for hire (locare) ; pc Aob- 
c0a (lay a pic Ods upon oneself) t.e. hire (conducere). Cp. 1723. 

14. wave make to cease, stop (trans.); mavec@ac cease (intr.). But rave 
Aéywv stop talking. 

15. me(Oew persuade; relfecbar obey (persuade oneself); wémoiba I trust. 

16. ridévar vouov frame or propose a law for others (said of the lawgiver, 
legem ferre or rogare) ; TlecOar vouov make a law for one’s own interest, for 
one’s own State (said of the State legislating, Jegem sciscere or tubere). avrovs 
(aypagous vouous) of dvOpwrot EOevTo . . . Oeovds oiuar Tovs vduous TovTOUS Tots avOpw- 
mows Betvac men did not make the unwritten laws for themselves, but I think the 
gods made these laws for men X. M. 4. 4. 19. 

17. Tipwpetv rim avenge some one, Tiuwpelv Tid Tim punish A for B’s satisfac- 
tion ; Tiwwpetcbal tiva avenge oneself on (punish) some one. 

18. rhvev dlknv pay a penalty (poenas dare); rivecOa Sixny exact a penalty 
(poenas sumere). 

19. vddrrevv rid watch some one ; puddrrecOat Tiva be on one’s guard against 
some one. 

20. xpav give an oracle, and lend; xpaicOa consult an oracle, and use. 


PASSIVE VOICE 


1735. The passive voice represents the subject as acted on: 
€vOovv, éwHodtvro, eatov, ératovro they pushed, were pushed, they struck, 
were struck X.C. 7.1. 38. 

a. The passive has been developed from the middle. With the exception 
of some futures and the aorist, the middle forms do duty as passives: aipe?ra 
takes for himself, i.e. chooses, and is chosen. (For this development of the 
passive, cp. the reflexive use in se trouver, sich finden.) So xéxurar has 
poured itself, has been poured. In Homer there are more perfect middles used 
passively than any other middle tenses. Cp. 802. 


b. Uncompounded éoxdunv sometimes retained its use as a passive. écxéOnv 
is late. 


1736. The passive may have the sense allow oneself to be, get oneself: 
eid-yovrés re kai éfaryduevor carrying and allowing ourselves to be carried across 


the border P. Cr. 48d, amexOjce Topyla you will incur the hatred of Gorgias 
P. Phil. 58 c¢. 


1737. Many future middle forms are used passively (807 ff.). 
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1738. The future middle forms in -coua gre developed from the present 
stem, and express durative action ; the (later) future passives in -hoopat, -Oncomwar 
are developed from the aorists in -yv and -@ny, and are aoristic. This difference 
in kind of action is most marked when the future middle forms are used passively, 
but it is not alwaysfound. rovs &\dors Evpydyous rapdderyya capes kataorhaare, ds 
ay adlornrat, davadry (niumwoduevoy give to the rest of the allies a plain example that 
whoever revolts shall be punished (in each case) with death T. 3.40, éav adQ, 
Oavdry (nuwbjoerar if he is convicted, he will be punished (a single occurrence) 
with death D. 23.80, 6 dikaigs pagTiywoerat, oTpEeBwceTal, SedHoeTat, éxxavOjoerat 
Tapbauw the just man will be scourged, racked, fettered, will have his eyes 
burnt out P. R. 3861 e, tiujooua I shall enjoy honour, riunOhjcoua I shall be 
honoured (on a definite occasion), dPedyoouar I shall receive lasting benefit, 
epehnojcouat I shall be benejited (on a definite occasion). Cp, 808, 809, 1911. 


1739. The second aorist passive was originally a second aorist active (of 
the -4 form) that was used intransitively to distinguish it from the transitive 
first aorist, as @gyva showed, épavny appeared; %pbepa destroyed, épOdpny am 
destroyed; é&émdnEa was terrified, é&erh\dynv was alarmed. So éddnv learned, 
€ppinv flowed. Cp. ésrnoa placed, écrny stood (819). 

1740. In Hom. all the second aorist forms in -ny are intransitive except 
ér\jynv and érimnyv was struck. Most of the forms in -@ny are likewise intransi- 
tive in Hom., as épavénv appeared (in Attic was shown). 

1741. The perfect passive in the third singular with the dative of the agent 


(1488) is often preferred to the perfect active of the first person. Thus rémpaxral 
por it has been done by me is more common than wémpaya or rérpaxa I have done. 


1742. The passive may be passive of the middle as well as passive of the 
active: alpetrac is taken or is chosen, Bidferat does violence or suffers violence 
(is forced), ipé0n was taken or was chosen, éypagn was written or was indicted 
(véypauuae is commonly middle). The use of the passive as passive of the 
middle is post-Homeric. 

a. When deponent verbs have a passive force, the future and aorist have the 
passive form: éSidcOqv I suffered violence (was forced), but éBiacduny I did 
violence. This holds when there was once an active form, Cp. also riuwpetcOa, 
peraméurer Oat, Yynplfecda, kukdeto Oat, 

b. The aorist passive may have a middle sense (814), 


1743. The direct object of an active verb becomes the subject of 
the passive: 9 émurroAn id Tod didacKkddov ypaderat the letter is written 
by the teacher (active 6 diddcxaros ypadet THv éxiotoAnv). 

1744. The cognate accusative may become the subject of the 
passive: wéAenos érodkenyjOn war was waged P. Menex. 243 (aoAenov 
modeperv, 1564). 

1745. Active or middle verbs governing the genitive or dative 
may form (unlike the Latin use) a personal passive, the genitive or 
dative (especially if either denotes a person) becoming the subject 
of the passive. 
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a. With the genitive: dpxew, nyeuoveterv, Katappovety, karayedav, karaynplfew 
(katawnplfecbar), dpmerecy. 
b. With the dative: dmeudety, drictety, éyKadeiv, EriBovheverv, EmiTiay, dverdl gery, 
mioTEvElyv, TohEuErv, POovety. 
c. Examples: ovx jélouv otror nyeunoveter Bar bp hudv they did not think it right 
. to be governed by us T. 3. 61, éxetvos karepnplcdn he was condemned X. H. 
5. 2.36, but Odvaros avr dv kareyvéabn the penalty of death was pronounced 
against them L. 13. 89 (pass. of karayvGvar Odvarov atrav), dpa nyiv Bov- 
hever Oar brep Hudy alt Gy wh karadppornbGyev tt is time for us to take counsel 
Jor ourselves that we may not be brought into contempt X. A. 5. 7, 12, rode- 
podvras pe ¥rd TSv Thy Xwpav abt Ov meprocxovyTwr, amittobvTar O Up amdvTwy 
they are warred against by those who dwell around their country, and are 
distrusted by all I. 5.49, w@s dv éreBovdeved Te adTG, 6 Te wh Kal éreBouevOnv 
ir avtov; how could I have plotted against him, unless I had been plotted 
against by him ? Ant.4. 8.5, P0ovnels bd Tod’ Odvccéws envied by Odysseus 
X. M. 4. 2. 33 (contrast Lat. invidetur mihi ab aliquo). 


N.— The above principle does not hold when the accusative of an external 
object intervenes between the verb and the dative. 


1746. A verb governing an oblique case rarely forms in Greek (unlike 
Latin) an impersonal passive: éuol BeBojOnrar T@ Te TeOvedre kal TP vduw my aid 
has been given to the deceased and to the law Ant.1.31. The tense used is one 
from the perfect stem. 


1747. An active verb followed by two accusatives, one of a per- 
son, the other of a thing, retains, when transferred to the passive, 
the accusative of the thing, while the accusative of the person 
becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Examples 1621, 
1625, 1627, 1632. 


1748. An active verb followed by an accusative of the direct 
object (a thing) and an oblique case of a person, retains, when trans- 
ferred to the passive, the accusative of the direct object, while the - 
indirect object becomes the nominative subject of the passive. Cp. 
I have been willed a large estate. 


a. With verbs signifying to enjoin, entrust: of Bowrol ratra émecradpévor 
dvexwpovv the Boeotians having received these instructions withdrew T. 
5. 37 (pass. of émisréd\devy Tabra rots Bowrots), &ANo Te metfov émiraxOnoer be 
you will have some greater command laid upon you 1.140 (pass. of 
émiradrrew &do Te petfov vuiv). Both accusatives are internal; and so, 
in of rOv “AOnvalwy érirerpaupévor Thy pudraxhy those of the Athenians who 
had been entrusted with the watch T. 1.126, dvdaxkjy is equivalent to 
an internal accusative. The nominative of the thing and the dative of the 
person sometimes occur (“Iwves, roto. érerérparro } dudakh the Ionians to 
whom the guard had been entrusted Hdt. 7.10). The dative is common 
when an inf. is used with the pass. verb: émeréraxro rots CRMADS oN leva 
the baggage-carriers had been commanded to go X.C. 6.3.8. 
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b. With other verbs: drorundévres ras xepadds having been decapitated (had their 
heads cut off) X.A. 2.6.1 (pass. of dmroréuvew ras Kepadds Tit OF Tivwr). 


1749. A passive may be formed in the case of verbs ordinarily intransitive 
but allowing a cognate accusative in the active: ixava rots modeulous ndtdynrat 
the enemy has had enough good fortune T.7.77 (evruxetv ixavd, 1573), Kexcvdvvev- 
cera the risk will have been run Ant. 5.75. See 1746. This is common with 
neuter passive participles: 7a joreBnuéva aire the impious acts committed by him 
L. 6.5, 7a col xapol BeBiwueva the life led by you and by me D. 18. 265, ra memodt- 
Teupéva avtots their political acts 1. 28, duaprndévra errors committed X. A. 5.8.20. 

a. Some verbs describing the action of the weather may be used in the passive : 
vecpouevor dr7HAOov eis TO doru they returned to the city covered with snow X.H.2.4.3. 


1750. The cognate subject may be implied, as in the case of impersonal 
passives, in the perfect and tenses derived from the perfect. Thus, érecd} adrots 
maperxevacto when their preparations were complete T.1.46. déyerar it is said, 
é5nrAOn it was made known, followed by the logical subject are not impersonal : 
€5nAbOn TO TpdTH drwrdre TA XpHuaTta it was shown how the money had been 
lost Ant. 5.70. See 935. 

1751. Greek uses impersonals from intransitives (corresponding to Lat. 
ambulatur, itur, curritur) only when the active is itself intransitive ; as dédoxra 
it has seemed good (cp. doxet). 


1752. The active or the middle deponent of a transitive verb used 
transitively or of an intransitive verb may replace the passive of a 
transitive verb. 


a&koverv (poet. kdvev) be called; be well (ed, kad@s) or ill (kax&s) spoken of, 
= pass. of Aéyerv: viv KddNakes dxovovorvy now they are called flatterers D. 18. 46, 
tls un €uod Kkax@s axhKkoev # wérovde; who has been ill spoken of or suffered at my 
hands ? L. 8.3. Cp. bene, male audire ; Milton: ‘‘ England hears ill abroad.”’ 

aXlokerOar be caught = pass. of aipetv, as cay ad@s TodTo mpdtTwr if you are 
caught doing this P. A.29c. 

Gmro0vycKev (die) be killed = pass. Of dmoxrelvery, aS dnéOvyoKov dd imméwy 
they were killed by the cavalry X.C.7.1.48. But not in the perfect, where the 
uncompounded ré6v7xa is used, 

yiyver8ar be born = pass. of rixrew beget, bring forth: maties abr@ ovk éy- 
yvovto éx tavTns he had no children by her X. H. 6. 4. 37. 

Slknv Sodvar be punished = pass. of (nmoby, as bm’ abr&v vovrwy dSixny edocav 
they were punished by these very men X.C. 1. 6. 45. 

Hrtacbar be defeated = pass. of vikavy conquer, as bd Tey cuppdxwY ATTa- 
evo: worsted by their allies And. 4. 28. 

Katiévar (karépxecbar) return from exile = pass. of kardyew restore from exile, 
as tr éduyapxlas Karedbetv to be restored by an oligarchy T. 8.68. 

Keio Oat (lie) be placed =pass. of the perfect of riOévar: melOov rots rdpuo.s 
rots bd TOv Bacithéwy Keiuevors Obey the laws established by kings I. 1.36. 

Aayxavew (obtain by lot) be drawn by lot =pass. of KAnpodv: Edaxov lepeds 
ZI became priest by lot 1). 57. 47. 

macxev (suffer) be treated well (eb) or ill (kaxds) = pass. of moetv (ed, 
Kak@s): ed mabbrres Ur’ adit dv well treated by them P.G. 519¢, 
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aterre in éxmimrecv (fall out) be expelled = pass. of éxBdddevv: of éxmenTwxdres 
bd Tod Shuov those who had been expelled by the people X. H. 4. 8. 20. 

devyev (flee) be prosecuted = pass. of didkerv (be indicted = ypapecGar passive) ; 
be exiled = pass. of éxBdddevv. So dropetyerv be acquitted = pass. of dmohverv. 
Thus, doeBelas pevywv v1d Medjrov prosecuted for impiety by Meletus P, A. 35d. 

1753. Other equivalents of passive forms are éxewv, ruyxdvev, hauBdvery, 
used with a substantive of like meaning with the active verb: dvoya éxerv = dvo- 
ud fer Oat, cvyyvouny Exe OF ovyyvopuns TUYXavELY = TV YLyVvwHoKeEd Pat, Eravov NapBa- 
vey or éralvov Tuyxdavew = éravetobar. So with middle deponents: airlay éxeuwv 
= airiadoba. 

1754. The passive of the periphrasis with move?oOar (1722) is made with 
ylyverOar: So elphyn ylyverar peace is made. 


1755. The agent of the passive is regularly expressed by to and 
the genitive; sometimes by dzo, dia, éx, apd, pos with the genitive, 
or by io with the dative (in poetry). See 1678. 

1756. The instrument of an action, when regarded as the agent, 
is personified, and may be expressed by tro with the genitive: 
dAlcKetat bd Tpinpovs he is captured by a trireme D. 53. 6. 


1757. The dative, or a prepositional phrase, is regularly used with 
the passive to denote the instrument, means, or cause (1506). The 
agent may be viewed as the instrument: in prose, when persons are 
regarded as instruments, the dative is usually that of military ac- 
companiment (1526). 


1758. The dative of the agent used with the perfect passive and 
verbal adjective is a dative of interest (1488); on izo with the gen- 
itive used instead of the dative, see 1493, 1494. 


THE MOODS 


1759. Mood designates by the form of the verb the mode or 
manner (modus) in which the speaker conceives of an assertion 
concerning the subject. 


1760. There are four moods proper in Greek: indicative, sub- 
junctive, optative, and imperative. The infinitive (strictly a verbal 
noun) and the participle (strictly an adjective form of the verb) may 
be classed with the moods. 


THE PARTICLE av 


a. In independent clauses: with the past tenses of the indicative 
and with the optative; also with the infinitive and participle 
representing the indicative or optative. 

b. In dependent clauses: with the subjunctive. 
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1762. No separate word can be used to translate dv by itself; its force 
varies as it modifies the meaning of the moods. In general dy limits the force 
of the verb to particular conditions or circumstances (‘ under the circumstances,’ 
‘in that case,’ ‘then’). 

1763. In Homer é» is preferred in negative, xév, xé in relative, sentences. 


1764. Position of av.— dy does not begin a sentence or a clause, except 
after a weak mark of punctuation, as ri ody, dv tus elror, radra déyers uty viv; 
why then (some one might say) do you tell us this now ? D.1.14. In inde- 
pendent sentences with éy (indic. and opt.) the particle is often separated from 
its verb for emphasis, and is attached to negatives (ovx dy), interrogatives (rls 
dv, w&s dv), or to any emphatic modifier. It is commonly attached to verbs of 
saying or thinking: ody byiv wer av otwat etvar Timwos if I should remain with you, 
I think I should be esteemed X. A.1.3.6. 

a. So with ovk of6 ay ei (or otc av oida ef) followed by a verb to which dy 
belongs : ovk of ay ef wetcarue Ido not know whether I could persuade E. Med. 
941 (for reloaim dv). 


1765. Repetition of 4v.— dy may be repeated once or twice in the 
same sentence. 


a. dy is placed early in a sentence which contains a subordinate clause, in 
order to direct attention to the character of the construction: doxoduer & dy por 
TavTy mporTo.ovpevor TpogBarety épnuotépw av TH Sper xphada if we should make a 
feint attack here it seems to me we should find the mountain to have fewer 
defenders X, A. 4.6. 13. 

b. For rhetorical emphasis dy is added to give prominence to particular 
words: rls yap Towatr’ av otk av dpylfoar ern kdvwy; and who would not be 
angered upon hearing such words? S. O. T. 339, r&s av ob« av év dixy Odvouw av; 
how should I not justly die ? S. fr. 673. 


1766. av without a Verb. —dy sometimes stands without a verb, which is 
to be supplied from the context. So in the second member of a sentence with 
codrdinate clauses : ofda ért roddods ev TyEudvas Ay doin, moddods 6 Av (Soln) duyj- 
pous I know that he would give many guides and many hostages X. A. 3. 2. 24. 
Often with ras dv (ely); how can (could) it be ? P. R.353¢, rdx’ dv perhaps P. 
Soph. 255 c. 

a. So with ws dv, borep av ef (2480): maphy 6 Taddras SGpa modda Pépwr, ws 
av (scil. pépou tis) €& otkov weyddov Gadatas came with many gifts, such as one 
might offer from large means X.C. 5.4. 29, poBodpmevos domep dy ei wats fearing 
like a child (@omep dv époBetro, el rais Hv) P. G.479 a. 

b. «ay ef is often used for the simple xal ef (2372) and without regard to the 
mood of the following verb ; sometimes there is no verb in the apodosis to which the 
dv may be referred, as Zor dpa rH aAnbela, Kav ef uh Tw SoKe?, 6 TH bvTe TUpavvos TY 
bvre SodAos the very tyrant is then in truth a very slave even if he does not seem so 
to any one P. R.579d (here kal ef wh doxe?, etn dv is implied). «dv ef may be also 
so used that dy belongs to the apodosis, while cal, though going with e/ in transla- 
tion (even if), affects the whole conditional sentence. Thus, viv dé por doxei, Kay 
dcéBeiay el (Tis) karayyreokor, Ta TpoojKkovra moetv but as it is, tt seems to me that, 
even. if any one should condemn his wanton assault, he would be acting properly 
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D. 21. 51 (here dy goes with rovetv, 7.e. wooly dv). katy if only, followed by a 
limiting expression, may generally be regarded as kal av (= éay) with a subjunc- 
tive understood; as d\\d poe wdpes Kav ouiKpoy elmety yet permit me to say but a 
word (= kal éav rapys) S. El. 1482. 


1767. Omission of av. — dy is sometimes omitted when it may be supplied 
from the preceding sentence or clause. So often with the second of two verbs 
that are connected or opposed: ré émolnoev dv; 7) dfdov Sri Gpyooe (dv) ; what would 
he have done ? ts it not clear that he would have taken an oath? D. 381.9, ot7 
av obros €xor éyerv oO vets mevabelnre neither can he assert nor can you be made 
to believe D. 22.17. By retention of earlier usage the subjunctive is sometimes 
used without &v where it iscommonly employed in the later language (2327, 2339, 
2565 b, 2567b). Here the difference is scarcely appreciable except that the omis- 
sion gives an archaic tone. 


. DEPENDENT CLAUSES WITH av 


1768. Subjunctive with &v.— Conditional, relative, and temporal 
clauses requiring the subjunctive must have dy, which is more closely 
attached to the conditional, relative, and temporal words than it 
is to the subjunctive. 

a. Hence the combinations éév (#v, dv) on which cp. 2283; érav, dréray, 
ery (érdv), émevddv from ei, dre, drére, érel, érecdy + dv. When the particle does 
not thus coalesce, it is usually separated only by such words as pév, dé, ré, yap. 

b. The force of &y with the subjunctive cannot usually be expressed in Eng- 
lish. For dy in final clauses with as, érws, and éd¢pa, see 2201. In Hom. ap (xév) 
is found in dependent clauses, 2334 c. 


THE MOODS IN SIMPLE SENTENCES 


1769. §§ 1770-1849 treat of the use of the moods in independent 
sentences and principal clauses. The dependent construction of the 
moods was developed from their independent use. The use of the 
moods in subordinate clauses was not originally different from that 
in independent sentences and in the principal clauses of complex 
sentences. or the uses of the indicative, see also 1875-1958. 


INDICATIVE WITHOUT av 


1770. The indicative mood makes a simple, direct assertion of 
fact; or asks a question anticipating such an assertion: #AOe he 
came, ovk 7AGe he did not come, éhedoerat he will come, rére radra Troln- 
oe; when wil’ he do this ? 


1771. The indicative states particular or general suppositions, makes affirma- 
tive or negative assertions, which may or may not be absolutely true. Thus, in 
assumptions, éfjuapré ris dxwy> cuvyyveun avr Tiuwplas rovTw suppose some one 
involuntarily committed an offence ; for him there is pardon rather than punish- 
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ment D. 18. 274, and often after cat 54, as Kal 5} reOvaor and suppose they ure 
dead E. Med. 386. 


1772. ‘The indicative may be used to express a doubtful assertion about a 
present or past action (negative uy or uy ov): aN dpa . . . why 6 Kriourmos hy 
6 radr’ elrwv but I suspect (i.e. perhaps) after all it was Ctesippus who said this 
P. Eu. 290 e, ddA wh Tobto ot KadGs wpodoyjoauev but perhaps we did not do 
well in agreeing to this P. Men.89c. Such sentences are often regarded as 
questions with the effect of doubtful affirmation. 


1773. The indicative may be used alone where in English we employ an 
auxiliary verb: micrevwy dé Beots ras ovk elvar Oeods évductev; since he trusted in the 
gods how could (or should) he believe there were no gods? X.M.1.1.5, éAlyou 
elhov Thy roy a little more and they would have taken the city T. 8.35, drw)- 
Avpeba we might have perished (we were in danger of perishing) X. A. 5. 8.2. 
Cp. 2319. 


1774. Unfulfilled Obligation (Propriety, Possibility). — With the 
imperfect indicative of impersonal expressions denoting obligation, 
propriety, necessity, or possibility, the action of a dependent infini- 
tive is usually not realized. (Examples 1775-1776.) ~~ 

Such expressions are @6e., xpjv (or éxphv), mpoofxe, Karpos Hv, dkvov Fv, elkds Fy, 
5/kaov Rv, alaxpdv Hv, e&Av, KadGs elyev, verbals in -réy or -réov with Hy», etc. 

a. For the use of these expressions (also with dv) in the apodosis of unreal 
conditions, see 2313, 2315. 

1775. Present. — Thus, €5e ce ratra rovety you ought to be doing this (but 
are not doing it), rovcde uh (Hv de. these men ought not to be alive S. Ph. 418, rf 
otyas; ovK éxphy otyav why art thou silent? Thou shouldst not be silent EK. Hipp. 
297, elkds Rv Uuas.. . uh padrakas, dorep vor, Evupaxety you should not be slack in 
your alliance, as you are at present T. 6. 78. 

1776. Past.— de ce radra morpoa (or roetv) you ought to have done this 
(but did not do it), é&jv cou édXOetv you might have gone (but did not go), éviy 
ait@ Tatra rofoa he could have done this (almost equivalent to the potential 
indicative radra émolncey dy, 1784), €5e 7a évéxupa rére AaBety I ought to have 
taken the pledges then X. A. 7.6.28, d&ov Rv axotoa it would have been worth 
hearing P. Eu. 304d, pévew é&qv he might have remained D. 3.17. 


1777. The Greek usage simply states the obligation (propriety, possibility ) 
as a fact which existed in the past (and may continue to exist in the present). 
In English we usually express the non-fulfilment of the action. 


1778. Present or past time is denoted when the present infinitive is used. 
When the reference is to present time, the action of the present infinitive is 
always denied. Past time is denoted when the aorist infinitive is used. 


1779. The expressions in 1774 may also refer to simple past obligation 
(propriety, possibility) and have the ordinary force of past indicatives: éde. uévey 
he had to remain (and did remain) D.19.124. The context determines the 
meaning; thus rf rdy cbuBovror éxphv moetv; (D. 18.190) by itself might mean 
either what was it the duty of the statesman to do or what was it the duty of the 
statesman to have done ? 

GREEK GRAM. — 26 
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1780. Unattainable Wish.— A wish, referring to the present or 
past, which cannot be realized, is expressed by a past tense of the 
indicative with ee or with «i ydép (negative px). The imperfect 
refers to present time, the aorist to past time (cp. 2304, 2305). 

et’ elxes Bedrtous ppévas would that thou hadst (now) a better heart BE. El. 1061, 
elOe co. Tore cuveyerounv would that I had then been with thee X. M. 1.2.46. 


1781. An unattainable wish may also be expressed by Sdedov (ought) with 
the present or aorist infinitive: Spete Kipos (hy would that Cyrus were (now) 
alive (Cyrus ought to be alive) X. A. 2.1.4(1775). The negative is uA: mwyror 
&Spedov Nuretv Thy Ukdpov would that I had never left Scyros S. Ph. 969. ele OF 
el yap (poet. ale, &s) may be used before Sedov: ef yap Sperov olol re elvat of 
moAndol kaka épydvecbar would that the multitude were able to do evil Pl. Cr. 44d, 

1782. éBovddbunv followed by an infinitive may express an unattainable wish : 
éBovAdbuny uev ovdk eplgev évddde I would that I were not contending here (as I am) 
Ar, Ran, 866. (éBovAduny dv vellem, 1789.) 

1783. The indicative is also used in other than simple sentences: in final 
sentences (2203); in object sentences after verbs of effort (2211), of caution 
(2220 a), of fearing (2231, 2233) ; in consecutive sentences with dore so that 
(2274), in conditional sentences (2300, 2303, 2823, 2826) ; in temporal sentences 
(2395) ; in object sentences after ér: and ws with a verb of saying, etc. (2577 ff.). 


INDICATIVE WITH av 


1784. Past Potential. — The past tenses (usually the aorist, less 
commonly the imperfect) of the indicative with dv (xév) denote past 
potentiality, probability (cautious statement), or necessity: 6 ot« ay 
wovto which they could not have expected T.7. 55, ris yap av ony tadra 
yeverOu; for who would have expected these things to happen ? D. 9.68 
(note that dy does not go with yevéoba by 1764), éyvw dv tis one might 
(could, would) have known X.C. 7.1. 38, io Kev rartacippovd ep d€os 
ciAey fear might have seized even a man of stout heart A 421. 

a. This is especially frequent with ris and with the ideal second person (ep. pu- 
tares, crederes): éméyvws dv you would (could, might) have observed X.C.8.1. 338. 

b. The potential optative (1829) in Homer refers also to the past. 

1785. A protasis may often be extracted from a participle, or is intimated 


in some other word; but there is no reference to any definite condition, hence 
a definite ellipsis is not to be supplied. 


1786. Unreal Indicative. — The indicative of the historical tenses 
with dy (key) may denote unreality: rére 8 aird 7d rpayp’ dv exptvero 
éf’ avrod but the case would then have been decided on its own merits 


D. 18. 224, cai kev word Képdvov Hey and in that case it were far better 
T 41, 


1787. This use of the indicative with 4» to denote unreality is not inherent 
in the meaning of the past tenses of that mood, but has been developed from the 
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past potential with which the unreal indicative is closely connected. On the 
eommon use of this construction in the apodosis of unreal conditions see 2303. 
On 25a dy, etc., see 2315. 


1788. The imperfect refers to the present or the past, the aorist to the past 
(rarely to the present), the pluperfect to the present (less commonly to the past). 


1789. €éBovduny dv (vellem) I should like or should have liked may express 
an unattainable wish: ¢Sovdéuny av Lluwva rhy adrhy yrobpnv euol éxev I should 
have liked Simon to be (or I wish Simon were) of the same mind as myself L. 3. 
21. On éBovdAdunv without &y, see 1782. 


1790. Iterative Indicative (repeated action). — The imperfect and 
aorist with dy are used to express repeated or customary past action 


(post-Homeric): d&npatwv dv I used to ask P. A. 22d, dv dreEev he was 
wont to say X.C.7.1.10. 


1791. This construction is connected with the past potential and denoted 
originally what could or would take place under certain past circumstances. 
Thus, dvadauBdvewv ody atr&yv ra wojuata... Sinpwrwy av avrovs TL éyoev accord- 
ingly, taking up their poems, I used to (would) ask them (as an opportunity pre- 
sented itself) what they meant P. A.22b. In actual use, since the action of the 
verb did take place, this construction has become a statement of fact. 

1792. In Herodotus this construction is used with the iterative forms: 
kNalecxe dv she kept weeping 3.119, of d€ av Ilépaa: \aBecxov Ta mpdBara the Per- 
sians were wont to seize the cattle 4.1380. 

1793. Homer and the early poets use dy (xév) with the future indicative 
with a conditional or limiting force: kal xé ris 6d épéer and in such a case some 
one will (may) say thus A176. This use is found also in conditional relative 
sentences (2565 b). In Attic dv is found with the future in a few passages which 
are now generally emended. In P. A. 29c there is an anacoluthon. 

1794. dv is not used with the present and perfect indicative. 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITHOUT &y 
1795. The chief uses of the independent subjunctive are the 
hortatory (1797), the prohibitive (1800), and the deliberative (1805). 
a. The name subjunctive is due to the belief of the ancient grammarians that 


the mood was always subordinate. Thus, et7w shall I speak? (1805) was explained 
as due to the omission of a preceding Bove, i.e. do you wish that I speak? 


1796. The independent subjunctive refers to future time. It has three main 


immediate future possibility. Whether the anticipatory is a form of the volun- 
tative is uncertain (cp. ich will sehen, je veux voir, dialectal il veut plewvoir). 

1797. Hortatory Subjunctive.— The hortatory subjunctive (present, 
or aorist) is used to express a request or a proposal (negative p7). 
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a. Usually in the first person plural: viv twyev kal axovowpev ToD dvdpds let 
us go now and hear the man P. Prot. 314 b, pijrw éxeioe twyer let’s not go there 
yet 3lla. dye, pépe (54), in Hom, dye (67), sometimes precedes, as dye oxo7G~ 
pev come, let us consider X.C. 5.5.15. v6 (57) rarely precedes. 

b. Less frequently in the first person singular, which is usually preceded 
(in affirmative sentences) by ¢épe (64), in Hom. by dye (64): pépe 6% mept ror 
Ynoblopuaros elrw let me now speak about the bill D. 19, 234, 

1798. The first person singular in negative exhortations (rare and poetic) 
may convey a warning or a threat: wu ce, yépov, KolAnowy mapa vnval kixelw old 
man, let me not find thee by the hollow ships A 26. This use is often regarded 
as prohibitive (1800). 

1799. The hortatory use of the subjunctive compensates for the absence of 
an imperative of the first person. 


1800. Prohibitive Subjunctive.—The subjunctive (in the second 
and third persons of the aorist) is often used to express prohibitions 
(negative pu). 

a. Usually in the second person: pndév ddvunonre do not lose heart X. A. 
5. 4.19. For the aorist subjunctive the present imperative may be employed 
(1840): uh rouvjogs (or wh role.) radra do not do this (not wh movgs). 

b. Less commonly in the third person, which usually represents the second : 
UroddBn dé pndels and let no one suppose T. 6. 84 (= wh broraBnre do not 
suppose). 

c. The third person of the present subjunctive is rare: ph Tolvuy ris otnrar 
(= ph ol@peba) let not any one think P. L. 861 E. 

N. —ov wy with the subjunctive of the second person in the dramatic poets 
occasionally expresses a strong prohibition: od ui Anpijons don’t talk nonsense 
Ar. Nub. 367. 


1801. Doubtful Assertion. — The present subjunctive with uj may express 
a doubtful assertion, with uw od a doubtful negation. The idea of apprehension 
or anxiety (real or assumed) is due to the situation. A touch of irony often 
marks this use, which is chiefly Platonic. With wu} (of what may be true) : uh 
aypoixdrepov 7 Td adn Oes elretv I suspect it’s rather bad form (lit. too rude) to tell 
the truth P. G.462e. With uh od (of what may not be true) : dAXd ph ody olTws 
éxn but I rather think this may not be so P. Crat. 436 b, wh ovK 7 didaxroy apeTn 
virtue is perhaps not a thing to be taught P. Men. 94e. 


1802. In Hom. u% with the independent subjunctive is used to indicate fear 
and warning, or to suggest danger: yu) re yoAwodpevos péty kaxdy vias "Ay acav may 
he not (as I fear he may) in his anger do aught to injure the sons of the Achaeans 
B 195, Usually with the aorist, rarely with the present subjunctive (019). The 
constructions of 1801, 1802 are used as object clauses after verbs of fearing 
(2221). 

1803. érws wu is occasionally so used with the aorist subjunctive, and with 
an idea of command : brws uh phon Tis may no one say (as I fear he may) X. S. 
4.8. See 1921. 


1804. From the use in 1801 is probably developed the construction of o¥ 1) 
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with the aorist (less often the present) subjunctive to denote an emphatic denial ; 
as ov wn Tavowpuar PilocopoHy I will not cease from searching for wisdom P. A. 
29d, ovKére wh SUvnTar Bacireds Huds karadaPeiv the king will no longer be able to 
overtake us X. A. 2. 2. 12. 


1805. Deliberative Subjunctive.—The deliberative subjunctive 
(present or aorist) is used in questions when the speaker asks what 
he is to do or say (negative sm). 

a. Usually in the first person: efrwyev 4 ciyGuev; shall we speak or keep 
silence ? E. lon 758, rl dpdcw; rot piyw; what am I to do? whither shall I fly? 
E. Med. 1271, uh dGuev; shall we not say? P. R. 554 b. 

b. The (rare) second person is used in repeating a question: A. rl co riw- 
peba; B. & te lOnobe; A. In what shall we take your advice? B. In what 
shall you take my advice? Ar. Av. 164. 

c. The third person is generally used to represent the first person; com- 
monly with rls, as rl tis elvac toro 7; how shall anyone say this is so? 
(= Tb PGuev;) D. 19. 88. 

N. — The subjunctive question does not refer to a future fact, but to what is, 
under the present circumstances, advantageous or proper to do or say. 


1806. Bovder, Bovderbe (poet. Hédrers, OéAeTe) do you wish often precede the 
subjunctive : Bove co. etrw ; do you wish me to say to you? P. G. 521d. This is 
a fusion of two distinct questions: Bove do you wish? and etrw shall I say? 


1807. The deliberative subjunctive may be replaced by a periphrasis with 
def or xpy and the infinitive, or by the verbal adjective in -réov éori. Thus, 
Huets dé mpocpuévwuev; 7 TL xpy moetv; and shall we wait ? or what must we do? 
8. Tr. 390, ri rounréov; (= Tb rorOuev;) what are we to do ? Ar. P. 922. 

a. For the deliberative future see 1916. 


1808. Deliberation in the past may be expressed by @de, yxphv (éxphv), €ueddov 
with the infinitive, and by -réoy (verbal adj.) jv. 


1809. The Negative in Questions. — The use of uw (not od) in questions is 
due to the fact that the construction of 1805 is simply the interrogative form of 
the hortatory subjunctive: @Guev let us say, un PSuev; are we not to say? Dis- 
tinguish rérepov Biay Pouev h un PGpev civar; shall we say that tt is force or that it 
is not ? X. M.1. 2.45, from papuev ratr dphds NéyerOa 7} ot shall we say that this 
is well said or not ? (ot = ovk 6p0ds réyerOau) P. G. 514 c¢. 


1810. Anticipatory Subjunctive (Homeric Subjunctive). —In Homer the 
subjunctive is often closely akin to the future indicative, and refers by anticipa- 
tion to a future event (negative od): od yap mw Tolovs tov avépas, ode tOwuar for 
never yet saw I such men, nor shall I see them A 262, cal vb ris G5 etrnor and 
one will say £275. &y (xév) usually limits this subjunctive in Hom. (1813). 

a. This futural subjunctive is retained in Attic only in subordinate clauses 
(2827), and in rf rd@w (1811). 


1811. The subjunctive is used in rl rd0w; what will become of me; what am 
T to do? (lit. what shall I undergo ?) as P. Ku. 302d. So rl yévwpar; quid me 
filet? Thus, & pou éyd, re rdOw; Th wb por phxiora yévyra; ah, woe’s mel 
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what is to become of me ? what will happen unto me at the last? e 465. The 
subjunctive here is not deliberative, but refers to a future event. 


1812. The subjunctive without d&y is also used in dependent clauses of pur- 
pose (2196), after verbs of fearing (2225), in the protasis of conditional (2827, 
2339) and conditional relative sentences (2567 b). 


SUBJUNCTIVE WITH av 


1813. The subjunctive with dy (more commonly «éy) is used in Homer in 
independent sentences and clauses (negative ov). Cp. 1810. Thus, éye dé KK 
dyw Bpionlda but in that case I will take Briseis A 184, ovx dy ro xpalouy Bids 
of no avail to thee shall be thy bow A 387. 


OPTATIVE WITHOUT av 
~N 


1814. Optative of Wish. —In independent sentences the optative 
without dy is used to express a wish referring to the future (megative 
LH): ® ral, yévoio TaTpos evTvxecTEpos ah, boy, mayest thou prove more 
fortunate than thy sire S. Aj. 550. From this use is derived the name 
of the mood (Lat. opto wish). 

a. So even in relative sentences: éav more, 6 uh yévorTo, AdBwor Thy modu 
if ever they capture the city, which Heaven forbid lL. 31.14. 

b. Under wishes are included execrations and protestations: éfodolunvy may I 
perish Ar. Ach. 824, kcal o° émidelEw, A uh Snr, Swpodoxjcarta and I will prove 
that you took bribes, or may I not live Ar. Eq. 833. 


1815. The optative of wish is often introduced by « yap, «Oe 
(Hom. ai ydp, aif<), or by «i, ds (both poetical): «i yap yevorro would 
that it might happen X. C. 6. 1. 38, ds dAouro may he perish 8. El. 126. 
(as is properly an exclamation: how.) 


1816. The optative introduced by ei ydp, etc. is sometimes explained as a 
protasis with the conclusion omitted: ee gidos juiv yévo oh, if you would 
become our friend X. H. 4.1.38. Cp. 2852 e. 


1817. An unattainable wish, referring to the present, may be expressed 
by the present optative in Homer: et6’ 7Bwoun would that I were young again 
H 157. 

1818. Unattainable wishes, when they refer to the future, may he expressed 
by the optative: ef yor yévorro PObyyos év Bpaxioor would that I had a voice in my 
arms E. Hec, 836. Wishes represented as hopeless are expressed in the post- 
Homeric language by the past tenses of the indicative (1780) or by ddedov (1781). 

1819. Hoin. often uses the optative with a concessive or permissive force : 
@reira dé kal Te dbo after that I may (lit. may I) suffer come what will 274. 


1820. Imperative Optative. — The optative may express a command 


or exhortation with a force nearly akin to the imperative: Keipécodos 
nyotro let Chirisophus lead X. A. 3. 2. 37. 


1821. Potential Optative.— The potential optative, which in Attic regu- 
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larly takes dy (1824), is occasionally found in Homer and later poetry in an 
earlier form, without that particle: peta eds 7 é0é\wy Kal Tnrd0ev &vipa cawoat 
easily might a god, tf he so willed, bring a man safe even from afar y 231, 0accov 
H A€you Tis Quicker than @ man could speak E. Hipp. 1186. ‘This construction is 
suspected in prose. 

a. Usually in negative sentences or in questions expecting a negative answer 
(with od): ob peév ydp Te Kaxdrepoy 4AXo dou for I could not (conceivably ) 
suffer anything worse T321, redv, Zed, Sivaciw rls dvipdv brepBacla xardoxor; 
thy power, oh Zeus, what trespass of man can check ? S. Ant. 604. 


1822. The optative after ovx« @orw doris (8rws, brov) in the dramatists is 
probably potential: ovx 6" drws NéEaue Ta Yevd# xadd I could not call false 
tidings fair A. Ag. 620. dy is usually employed in this construction. 


1823. The optative without dy (xév) is also used elsewhere, as in 
purpose clauses (2196) and clauses of fearing (2225) after a secondary tense ; in 
the apodosis of conditional sentences (2300 d, 2326 d, 2333), in relative sentences 
(2566, 2568) ; and as the representative of the indicative (2615) or subjunctive 
(2619) in indirect discourse after secondary tenses. 


OPTATIVE WITH 4y 


1824. Potential Optative.— The potential optative with dy states 
a future possibility, propriety, or likelihood, as an opinion of the 
speaker; and may be translated by may, might, can (especially with 
a negative), must, would, should (rarely will, shall). So in Latin velim, 
videas, cognoscas, credas. 

yvolns & ay Sre Tov ovrws Exec you may see that this is so X.C. 1.6.21, drav- 
tes ay duoroyjoeayv all would agree 1.11.5, jdéws dv époluny I (would gladly 
ask) should like to ask D. 18.64, otx av AdBos thou canst not take 8S. Ph. 103, 
Aéyouw dv rdde I will tell this A. Supp. 928. The second person singular is often 
indefinite (one), as yvolns &v (cognoscas) = yvoln Tis dv. 

a. The potential optative ranges from possibility to fixed resolve. The aorist 
optative with &y and a negative is very common. 

b. When stress is laid on the idea of possibility and power, necessity and 
obligation, Greek uses d¥vauat, de? or xp with the infinitive (statement of fact). 

c. The potential optative with dy is also used in dependent sentences ; in pur- 
pose clauses (2202 b), in object clauses after verbs of effort (2216) and verbs of 
fearing (2232), in causal clauses (2243), in result clauses (2278), in the apodosis 
of conditional (see 2356) and conditional relative sentences (2566). In indi- 
rect discourse the infinitive with dy or the participle with &y may represent the 
optative with dy (1846 ff.). 


1825. Usually these optatives are not limited by any definite condition 
present to the mind, and it is unnecessary to supply any protasis in thought. 
In some cases a protasis is dormant in a word of the sentence (such as dixalws, 
eixérws). Thus, in obs dyaplorous elvac dixalws dy brohauBdvore whom you would 
justly consider to be ungrateful Aes. 3.196, dixalws may stand for ef dikalws 
drodapBdvorre : if you should consider the matter justly. So ovre éeBlovor elw H 
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dvvavrar péperv* Siapparyetev yap dv xr. they neither eat more than they can bear, 
for otherwise (if they should eat more ; i écOlovev mrelw) they would burst X. C. 
8. 2,21. The potential optative is also used as the main clause of less vivid 
conditions (2329) in which the protasis has the optative by assimilation to the 
mood of the apodosis. 


1826. The potential optative with dy is used to soften the statement of an 
opinion or fact, or to express irony: érepdv re rod7’ av ely this is (would be) 
another matter D. 20.116, vocotu dv, ef vdcnua Tods éxOpovs oruyetv I must be mad, 
if it is madness to hate one’s foes A. Pr.978. So often with tows or taxa perhaps. 

a. With a negative, the potential optative may have the force of a strong 
assertion: od yap av dré\Oouw, adda Koyw Thy Ovpav for I will not go away, but 
Iwill knock at the door Ar. Ach. 236. 


1827. Bovroluny dv (velim) is often used as a softened optative of wish: 
Bovdolunv av TotTo ovTw yevrécbar I could wish that this might be the result 
(ovrw yévoiro may it result thus) P. A. 19a. For éBovdAduny &v see 1789. 


1828. The present and aorist are used of what will be, or what will prove 
to be, true (future realization of a present fact) : dper) dpa, as Zoxey, vylerd Tis ay 
eln virtue then, it seems, will (prove to) be a kind of health P.R. 444d. The 
perfect is used of what will prove to be the case as regards a completed action: 
mas dv NeAjGor; how can it have escaped my knowledge ? X.S. 3.6. Usually the 
perfect is here equivalent to the present. 


1829. The present and aorist are rarely used of the past: (a) in Hom. of 
past possibility: xal w Kev €v6’ dméddoiro and now he might have perished E 311 
(Attic draddero dv, 1784), adda Th kev péayuu; but what could I do? T 90. 
(b) in Hdt. of a mild assertion: ratra puév kcal POdvw av etmovey they may have 
said this out of envy 9.71, etnoay & av otro. Kpres these would prove to be (might 
be, must have been) Cretans 1.2. Both uses are doubtful in Attic prose. 


1830. The potential optative with &» may be used, in a sense akin to that 
of the imperative, to express a command, exhortation, or request: Aéyors dv thy 
dénowv tell me (you may tell) your request P. Par. 126a, mpodyous dv move on 
P. Phae. 229b. This courteous formula is used even where a harsh command 
might be expected: xwpots dv elow adv raxer go within with all speed S. El. 1491. 

a. In ro? dr’ dv rparotuny; whither pray shall I turn ? Ar. Ran. 296 the use 
is akin to the deliberative subjunctive (1805) or deliberative future (1916). 


1831. The potential optative with dy is used in questions: rls od« av duodo- 
yngeev; who would not agree ? (ovdels: scil. odx &v duodroyhoee) X.M. 1. 1. 5. 
So even the optative of wish: ri & dpkw r@de wh "upevwv rdOos ; but if thou dost 


not abide by thy oath what dost thou invoke upon thyself ? E. Med. 754 (lit. 
mayest thou suffer what?). 


1832. mds dy, ris dv with the potential optative may be used to express a 
wish (especially in the tragic poets) : 7&s av ddoluav oh, would that I might die 
E. Med. 97, rls dv év rdxer wbdor potpa Oh, that some fate would speedily come A. 
Ag. 1448. Properly this usage is not a wish, but is simply a question how the 
wish may be fulfilled. 


1833, The potential optative with dy (especially with negatives) may ex- 
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change with the indicative: @nut cal odk av dpynbelny I assert and cannot deny 
D. 21.191. It is often stronger, though more courteous, than the future indica- 
tive: ovk dv répa ppdoayu I will speak no more S. O. T. 343. 


1834. The future optative with 4» occurs only in a few suspected passages. 


IMPERATIVE 


1835. The imperative is used in commands and prohibitions 
(negative yn). All its tenses refer to the future. 

a. Under commands are included requests, entreaties, summons, prescrip- 
tions, exhortations, etc. 

b. For the tenses of the imperative, see 1840; for the infinitive used as 
an imperative, see 2013. 


POSITIVE (COMMANDS) 


1836. In exhortations dye, pépe, i (usually with 8y, sometimes 
with viv), often precede the imperative: dye 6) dxovoate come listen 
X. Ap. 14, dyere Seetvnoate go now, take your supper X. H. 5.1. 18, 
EN’ it ete but come, say P. G. 489 e. 


1837. was is sometimes used with the second person in poetry: dxove ras 
hear, every one Ar. Thesm. 372. 


1838. The third person may be used in questions: ovxoty keloOw ratra; shall 
these points be established ? P. L. 820e. Cp. 1842 a. 


1839. The imperative may be used in assumptions (hypothetical imperative), 
to make a concession, or to grant permission : éuo0 7 évex’ €orw let it be assumed 
as far as I am concerned D, 20.14, ovrws éxérw ws ob Eyes assume it to be as 
you say P.S.201c. So even as a protasis: detdrw, aya oréptw let him set it 
forth and I will be content D. 18.112. 


NEGATIVE (PROHIBITIONS) 


1840. Prohibitions are expressed by uy with the present or aorist subjunc- 
tive in the first person plural; by u7 with the present imperative or the aorist 
subjunctive in the second and third person singular or plural (cp. 1800). ‘The 
aorist imperative is rare in prohibitions. 

A. 1 Person. — ph ypadopev (py yedopev) : uy warvddpeda und’ aicxp&s dro- 
Adpueba let us not act like madmen nor perish disgracefully X. A.7.1. 29. 

B. 2 Person. — py ypade (py ypadere) : uy Oavuage don’t be astonished P.G. 
482 a, ui) OopuBeire don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 21a, ra ev role, Ta dé wh mole 
do this and refrain from doing that P. Pr. 325d, un pwéya déye don’t boast so 
P. Ph. 95 b. —py ypabys (pn yeadyrte) : unde Oavudons rbde and do not won- 
der at this A. Ag. 879, uh OopuBhonre don’t raise a disturbance P. A. 20e, pip 
dddws movhons don’t do otherwise P. Lach. 201b, wndauds ddd\ws moujoys Ar. 
PA Ving Lesese 

N. — The type ph ypadys is never used. py yedov occurs rarely in poetry 
(A 410, = 134.—w 248, S. fr. 453 parodied in Ar. Thesm. 870), 
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C. 3 Person. — ph ypadérw (pi ypaddvrav) : undels didackérw let no one tell 
me T. 1.86, undels To07’ dyvoelrw let no one be ignorant of this fact Aes. 3. 6. 
ph ypabara (yh ypapdvrov): pndels vomodrw let no one think X.C.7. 5.73, 
unr dmoyvérw pndev mire Katrayvdrw let him neither acquit nor condemn in 
any way Aes. 3.60; and in five other passages giving the actual usage of the 
orators. In the third person the aorist imperative is much less common than 
the present imperative. 

N. —The type py ypady is used only when the third person represents the 
first person (1800 c). p ypayy is much more common than pi ypaydrw in the 
orators, e.g. undels Oavudon let no one be astonished D, 18.199, undels vouton let 
no one think T. 3. 18, D.28. 1. _ 

D. The perfect imperative is rare in prohibitions (uy repdBynobe T 6.17) and 
is usually poetical. Cp. 698, 712. 

1841. a. py ypdde, like don’t write, is ambiguous and may mean, according 
to the situation, either cease writing or abstain from writing. Commonly pH 
yodde means do not go on writing, write no more, and is an order to stop an 
action already begun. In many cases, however, m7 with the present imperative 
does not refer to the interruption of an action already begun, but to an action 
still in the more or less distant future against which the speaker urges resistance. 
Sometimes the reference to the future is directly or indirectly indicated by the 
context. 

b. uh ypdwys usually has the force of (I beg that) you will not write, (take 
care that you) don’t write, and is commonly a complete prohibition against 
doing something not already begun. Sometimes, and especially in expressions 
of a colloquial character, u# with the aorist subjunctive marks the speaker’s 
interruption, by anticipation, of a mental (less often of a physical) action that is 
being done by the person he addresses ; as uy Oavydoys (P. L. 804 b) in reply to 
an exclamation of surprise. Here the type uh ypdwys often expresses impatience, 

c. If uh ypedde elicits a reply, it is (4\X) od ypddw, while uh ypedyys is 
answered by (dA) od ypdWw. Thus, wh w éxdldacke rots pldos elvar Kakhy. 
aN ov diddoKw do not teach me to be base to my friends. But I do not S. E1.395, 
el ody Exes évapyéorepov huty érdetEar ws Sidaxrov eorw h apeTh, un POovhons adn 
értdekov, addN ... ob pbovicw now if you can show us more clearly that virtue 
is capable of being taught, don’t refuse, but show us. . Well, I will not refuse 
P. Pr. 320c. So uh ypdde commonly answers ypddw, as Oavudiw, Fv 8 eye, 
kal atrés. GAG wh Oatuat’, py I myself am astonished, said I. Cease your 
astonishment, said she P. 8. 205b, cp. S. El. 395. So uh ypdyys answers ypdyw, 
as in Hadt. 3.140, Ar. Lys. 1036. 

d. ui yedde and uh ypdyys are often found in closely connected clauses, as 
pndayds Oiparvé wor, undé w érirpipvys don’t be angry with me at ali, nor ruin me 
Ar, Nub, 1478, wir’ dxvetre war’ api’ ros xaxdy do not shrink from me nor utter 
any harsh words 8S. O.C. 731. The second prohibition may be more specific than 
the first, as oudr&* pndev elrys viriov be silent, dort say anything childish Ar. 
Nub.105. Less often uy ypdwys is followed by uh ypdde, aS uh BonOhoare TQ 
memovOdre dewd* wi evopxetre (they will say) ‘do not come to the aid of one who 
has suffered grievously ; have no regard for your oath’ D. 21. 211. 

e. The difference between uh ypdde and wh ypdyys is virtually a difference 
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of tenses, the present denoting an action continuing, in process; the aorist, an 
action concluded, summarized. So ui goBod don’t be fearful, uh poBnO%s don’s 
be frightened. In maxims uy with the present imperative is preferred: uw) kdérre 
don’t be a thief, uh wMépys don’t steal this or that. nxére may be used in either 
construction. The distinction is often immaterial, often a difference of tone 
rather than of meaning ; sometimes too subtle for dogmatic statement. 


1842. The imperative may be used in subordinate clauses: xparfpés eloww 
. .. Gy Kpar’ &pepov there are mixing-bowls, the brims of which thou must 
crown 8.0. C. 473. 

a. Especially after oic@a interrogative in dramatic poetry: of06’ 8 5pacov; do 
you know what you are to do ? E. Hee. 225, otc@ as rolncov; do you know how 
I bid you act ?S. O.'T. 548. ofc & has become a partially fossilized expression, 
and can be used as subject or be governed by a verb: oic6d vuv & wor yevrécOw; do 
you know what I must have done for me ? E. I. T. 1208. 


1843. The use of the imperative is to be explained as equivalent to de? or 
xe with the infinitive. 


1844. dy is not used with the imperative. 


INFINITIVE AND PARTICIPLE WITH av 


1845. The infinitive or participle with dy represents either a past tense of 
the indicative with dy or the optative with dy. The context determines whether 
the indicative or the optative is meant. The participle with dy is post-Homeric. 


1846. The present infinitive or participle with dy represents the imperfect 
indicative with dy or the present optative with dy. 

a. (inf.) dxotw Aaxedatpovlous dy dvaxwpety én’ otkov I hear the Lacedaemonians 
used to return home (= av dvexwpovy, 1790) D. 9.48, oer be yap Tov rarépa ovK av 
guratrev; for do you think my father would not have taken care ? (= ovx ap 
épvdatrev, 1786) D. 49. 35 ; voulfovres av riujs Tuyxavew in the belief that they 
would obtain reward (= av tuyxdvomev) X. A. 1.9. 29. 

b. (part.) drep éoxe wh kara odes abrov érimdéovra Thy Iehordbyynoov ropbety, 
advvdtwy av byrwy... adAAAos erriBonbety which prevented him from sailing 
against the Peloponnese and laying it waste city by city when the Peloponne- 
sians would have been unable to come.to the rescue of one another (= abdbvaro 
dv Foav) T.1.73, woAN dy Exwy Erep’ elwetv, raparelrw though I might be able to 
say much else I pass it by (= av éxouu, 1824) D, 18. 258, copla Neyouévy Sixadrar’ 
év that might most justly be called wisdom P. Phil. 380 c¢ (= 4 copla déyorro dy). 


1847. The future infinitive and participle with dv are rare and suspected. 


1848. The aorist infinitive or participle with &y represents the aorist indica- 
tive with dy or the aorist optative with a». 

a. (inf.) Kopés ye, ef éBlwoev, dpirros dv Soxe? dpxwy yevéoda it seems probable 
that Cyrus, if he had lived, would have proved himself a most excellent ruler (= av 
éyévero) X. 0.4. 18, dare Kal idudrny dv yvGvar so that even acommon man could 
have understood (= av yyw) X. A.6. 1.81, ri dy olbucba wabety ; what do we think 
our fate would be? (= Tb dv wdOopev;) X. A. 3, 1, 17. 
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b. (part.) dpav 7d maparelxicua padlws dv dnpbév seeing that the counter- 
wall could easily be captured (= av AnPein) 'T. 7, 42, Tloreldacav Ew kal duyybels 
dy avros xeuv, ef EBovAHOn, rapédwxev after he had seized Potidaea and would have 
been able to keep it himself, had he wished, he gave it wp to them (= édvv76y av) 
D. 23. 107, otre bvra otre dv yevdueva Aoyorowotc.w they fabricate stories which 
neither are, nor could be, true T. 6.38 (= 4 ore éorwy ot're ay yévoiro). 


1849. The perfect infinitive with dé» represents the pluperfect indicative 
with &y or the perfect optative with dv: of5’ are (av) phoeev rdvra Tadd rd 
TOY BapBdpwv dv noxévac I know that he would say that all this would have been 
captured by the barbarians (= av nddkecav) D, 19. 812, ayetro rods ayvoodvras 
dvipamodddes av dixalws kexhpoba he thought that those who did not know this 
might justly be deemed servile in nature (= kexnuévor dy eiev) X.M. 1. 1. 16. 


For the infinitive and participle without dv see 1865 ff., 1872 ff., 
and under Infinitive and Participle. 


/ 


et THE TENSES 


1850. By the tenses (‘tense’ from tempus) are denoted: 


1. The time of an action: present, past, future. 

2. The stage of an action: action continued or repeated (in process 
of development), action simply brought to pass (simple occur- 
rence), action completed with a permanent result. 


a. The time of an action is either absolute or relative. Time that is abso- 
lutely present, past, or future is reckoned from the time of the speaker or 
writer. Time that is relatively present, past, or future in dependent clauses is 
reckoned from the time of some verb in the same sentence. In dependent 
clauses Greek has no special forms to denote the temporal relation of one action 
to another (antecedent, coincident, subsequent), but leaves the reader to infer 
whether one action happened before, at the same time as, or after another 
action. The aorist is thus often used where English has the pluperfect (1943). 
See 1888, 1944. Unless special reference is made to relative time, the expres- 
sions ‘‘ kind of time,’’ ‘‘ time of an action,’’ in this book are used of absolute 
time. 

b. In independent clauses only the tenses of the indicative denote absolute 
time ; in dependent clauses they express relative time. The tenses of the sub- 
junctive, optative, imperative, infinitive and participle do not refer to the differ- 
ences in kind of time. Thus ypdgdew and ypdyar to write, yeypadévar to finish 
writing, may be used of the present, the past, or the future according to the 
context. On the tenses of the optative, infinitive, and participle in indirect dis- 
course see 1862, 1866, 1874. The future infinitive may be used, outside of indi- 
rect discourse, to lay stress on the idea of futurity (1865 d). 

c. Even in the indicative the actual time may be different from that which 
would seem to be denoted by the tense employed. Thus the speaker or writer 
may imagine the past as present, and use the present in setting forth an event 
that happened before his time (1883); or may use the aorist or perfect of an 
event that has not yet occurred (1934, 1950). 
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d. In the subjunctive, optative (except in indirect discourse), and imperative 
the kind of time is implied only by the mood-forms, not by the tenses, The 
relation of the time of one action to the time of another usually has to be inferred 
in all the moods. 

e. The stage of an action is expressed by all the tenses of all the different 
moods (including the participle and infinitive). 

f. The action of the verb of a subordinate clause may overlap with that of 
the verb of the main clause. See 2388. 


KIND OF TIME 


1851. Only in the indicative do the tenses show time absolutely 
present, past, or future. 

a. Present time is denoted by 
1. The Present: ypadw I write, am writing. 
2. The Perfect: yéypada I have written. 

b. Past time is denoted by 
1. The Imperfect: éypadov I wrote, was writing. 
2. The Aorist: éypaya I wrote. 
3. The Pluperfect: éyeypagyn I had written. 

N. — The only past tenses are the augmented tenses. 

c. Future time is denoted by 
1. The Future: ypayo I shall write. 
2. The Future Perfect: yeypdwpera it will have been written, rebvygo I 
shall be dead (shall have died). 


STAGE OF ACTION 


1852. Every form of the verb denotes the stage of the action. 
a. Continued action is denoted by the present stem: 


1. Present: ypadw I am writing, reiOw I am persuading (trying to 
persuade), aver is in bloom. 

2. Imperfect: éypagov I was writing, érebov I was persuading (trying 
to persuade), nvOe was in bloom. 

3. Future: ypdayw I shall write (shall be writing), Bactredoa he will 
reign. 

N. neared action is incomplete: hence nothing is stated as to the con- 
clusion. Thus ¢evye. he flees does not state whether or not the subject suc- 
ceeded in escaping. . 

b. Completed action with permanent result is denoted by the 
perfect stem : ; 

1. Perfect: yéypapa émorodyy I have written a letter (and it is now 
finished), 7vOyxe has bloomed (and is in flower). ; 

2. Phuperfect: éeyeypddy emuctodny I had written a letter (and it was 
then finished), #vOjxer had bloomed (and was in flower). 
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3. Future Perfect: yeypderar tt will have been written, rebvyge he 
will be dead. 


ce. Action simply brought to pass (simple attainment) is denoted 
by the 
1. Aorist: eypapa I wrote, éreoa I persuaded (succeeded in persuad- 

ing), ¢Bacirkevoe he became king or he was king, nvOnoe burst into 
flower or was in flower. 
2. Future: ypdpw I shall write, Bacretioa he will become king. 

N. —The aorist tense (dépicTos xpdvos from dpifw define; unlimited, indefi- 
nite, or undefined time) is so named because it does not show the limitation 
(8pos) of continuance (expressed by the imperfect) or of completion with per- 
manent result (expressed by the perfect). 

1853. The present stem may denote the simple action of the verb in present 
time without regard to its continuance ; as davudfw I am seized with astonish- 
ment, dorpanrre: it lightens (once or continually), did6wu I make a present. This 
is called the aoristic present. On inceptive verbs, see 526. 

1854. The future stem may denote either continued action (as in the present) 
or simple occurrence of the action of the verb (as in the aorist). Thus ypayw 
I shall be writing or I shall write. See 1910 b. 

1855. Some verbs are, by their meaning, restricted to the tenses of con- 
tinued action, as épav behold, pépev carry; others are exclusively aoristic, as 
idetv properly glance at, éveyxety bring. Verbs expressing different kinds of 
action in their several tenses (as 6p@v, (de?v) unite to form a verbal system. 

1856. The difference between the present stem (present and imperfect) and 
the aorist stem may be compared to the difference between a line and a point 
(both starting point and end). Thus, épxec@a go, édety come, arrive; pépey 
carry, éveyKety bring; dyev accompany, lead, ayayetv bring to a goal. 

1857. For the ‘ progressive’ tenses of English (7s walking, has been giving, 
etc.) Greek has no exact equivalent. The periphrasis of the present participle 
with éoré, etc. is employed to adjectivize the participle or to describe or character- 
ize the subject like an adjective, 7.e. the subject has a quality which it may display 
in action. Thus, dpécxovrés éouev we are acceptable T. 1.38, cal rav7’ avadexd- 
evos Kal els avTov movodpmevos Ta TOUTWY auapThuar éeotly and he takes upon him- 
self and adopts all their misdeeds D. 19.86. écri nay be emphatic: gare mov 
dixa dratpovpevoy there exists a twofold division P. L. 895d. Some participles have 
become completely adjectivized: cuudépwy useful, diadépwv superior. Cp. 1961. 


1858. Primary and Secondary Tenses. — The primary tenses refer 
to present and future time (present, future, perfect, and future per- 
fect), the secondary or historical tenses refer to past time (imperfect, 
aorist, pluperfect). 

a. The gnomic aorist (1931 b) is regarded as a primary tense, as is the aorist 
when used for the perfect (1940), and the imperfect indicative referring to 
present time (1788) ; the historical present (1883), as a secondary tense. The 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative moods in their independent uses point to 
the future, and all their tenses therefore count as primary. 
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THE TENSES OUTSIDE OF THE INDICATIVE 


1859. The tenses of the moods except the indicative do not ex- 
press time in independent sentences. 


1860. Subjunctive.— The subjunctive mood as such refers to the 
future. The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote 
only the stage of the action (continuance, simple occurrence, comple- 
tion with permanent result). 


Present (continuance): ta abrdv dua éxropitdéueba let us at the same time 
keep developing our resources T. 1.82; Aorist (simple occurrence) : ropirdpeda 
ody mp@rov Thy damdyny let us procure the money first T. 1.88; Perfect (comple- 
tion with permanent result) : iva, Av wh braxotwor, TeOvixwow that, in case they 
do not submit, they may be put to death (lit. may be dead at once) T.8.74. The 
aorist commonly replaces the more exact perfect because the perfect is rarely 
used. 

a. The future time denoted by present or aorist (rf rovGuev; or rl rouowper ; 
what shall we do ?) may refer, according to the sense, either to the next moment 
or to some later time. Greek has no subjunctive form denoting an intention to 
do this or that. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the 
action of the present is generally coincident (rarely subsequent), that of the 
aorist is generally anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb : 
xareralvovet, éredav abrots mapayyéd\hw Tivery TO Papuakoy they are angry when- 
ever I bid them drink the poison P. Ph. 116 ¢, éredav dravr’ axovonre, kptvare 
when you (shall) have heard everything, decide D.4.14. The use of the aorist 
of time relatively anterior to the action of the leading verb (= Lat. future per- 
fect) is, like its other references to relative time, only an inference from the 
connection of the thought (1850 a). 

b. Present and aorist subjunctive are occasionally used in the same sentence 
without any great difference in sense (X.C. 1. 2. 6-7, 5. 5. 13). 

c. An independent or dependent subjunctive may be ingressive (1924) : dp 
yap 6 Todos wrt PreQvy for if now Plutus recovers his sight Ar. Pl. 494. 

d. In general conditions (2336) the subjunctive refers to general time, denot- 
ing what holds true now and at all times. 


1861. Optative (not in indirect discourse).— The reference is 
always to future time. The tenses do not refer to differences of 
time, and denote only the stage of the action. 


Present (continuance) : mAoveroy 5¢ voulfou tov copdy may I (always) count 
the wise man wealthy P. Phae.279b; Aorist (simple occurrence): «/ yap yévorro 
would that it might happen X.C. 6.1.38; Perfect (completion with permanent 
result) : reOvatns die (lit. may you be dead) Z 164. 

a. In general conditions (2336) the optative is used of past time. ‘ 

b. In dependent constructions (including general conditions) the action of 
the present is generally coincident (rarely anterior), that of the aorist generally 
anterior (rarely coincident), to the action of the leading verb: ef ris rdde mapa- 
Balvor, évayhs orw Tod AmbdAdwvos if any one violates this, let him be accurst of 
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Apollo Aes. 3.110, med} 5é dvorxOeln (7d Secpwrrpioy), elojuer Tapa Tov DwKpaTn 
whenever the prison was opened, we (always) went in to Socrates P. Ph. 59d. 
The aorist is often preferred to the more exact perfect because the perfect was 
rarely used. 

c. An independent or dependent optative may be ingressive (1924): ei 
Toreunoamer de Qpwrdy, ovdev av Huds madeiy Hyodua tf we should enter upon a 
war on account of Oropus, I think we should suffer nothing D. 5. 16. 


1862. Optative (in indirect discourse).— When the optative in 
indirect discourse represents the indicative after a past tense of 
a verb of saying or thinking, each tense does denote time (as well as 
stage of action) relatively to that of the leading verb. 


a. The present optative represents the imperfect as well as the present in- 
dicative. 

b. The future optative (first in Pindar) occurs only in indirect discourse 
after verbs of saying and thinking, in object clauses after émws, 2212, and in 
other indirect expressions of thought. 

c. When the optative in indirect discourse represents the subjunctive (2619 b), 
its tenses denote only stage of action. 


1863. a. Present opt. = present indic.: dvnpwra rk Bov’dowwTo he demanded 
what they wanted (= Tl Bovd\erbe;) X. A. 2.3. 4. 

b. Present opt. = imperf. indic.: dinyodvro bre él rods Trodeulovs mréorev they 
explained that they kept sailing against the enemy (= érdéopev) X. H. 1. 7. 5. 

c. Future opt. =future indic.: 6 re rovjoor ovdé TovTos eire he did not tell 
even these what he would do (= moijow) X. A. 2. 2. 2. 

d. Aorist opt. = aorist indic.: 7péra rl wdbovevy he asked what had happened 
to them (=1rl érdere;) X.C. 2. 3. 19. 

e. Perfect opt. = perfect indic. : €deyow dre of wera AnuocOévous mapadedwrorev 
spas avrovs they said that the troops of Demosthenes had surrendered (= rwapade- 
dxaor) T. 7. 83. 


1864. Imperative. — The imperative always implies future time. 
The tenses do not refer to differences of time, and denote only the 
stage of the action. 


a. Present (continuance) : Tods yovets tina honour thy parents I. 1.16, rdvra 
TadnOA réye tell (go on and tell in detail) the whole truth L.1. 18, rods tarous 
éxelvors Oldore offer the horses to them X.C., 4. 5.47. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): Bdéyor mpds Ta 8pn look (cast a glance) 
toward the mountains X. A. 4.1.20, eiré state (in a word) P. A. 24d, uty rods 
tmmous déte give the horses to us X. C. 4. 5. 47. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): rerdxOw let him take his 
ee (and stay there) P. R. 562 a, elpjo@w let it have been said (once for all) 
5 I 

N.— The perfect active and middle are generally used as presents (reOvérw 
let him be put to death P. L. 938 ¢, uéuvnobe remember D. 40. 30). The perfect 
passive (in the third person) is used of a fixed decision concerning what is to 
be done or has been done. 
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1865. Infinitive (not in indirect discourse).— The tenses of the 
infinitive (without dv) not in indirect discourse have no time of 
themselves and express only the stage of the action; their (relative) 
time depends on the context and is that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future). The infinitive may have the article (2026 ff.). 


a. Present (continuance): ovdé Bovever Oar Eu wpa, ddA BeBovdedo Oar it is time 
no longer to be making up one’s mind, but to have it made up P. Cr. 46a. 

b. Aorist (simple occurrence): rod mety ériBiula the desire of obtaining 
drink T.7. 84, jpEaro yevécbar began to be 1.103, but Fpxero yiyvecda 3. 18 (the 
tense of ylyvoua depends on that of dpxoua ; not #ptaro ylyverOat), Set rods barep 
avTod éyorras uicjoa (ingressive) one must conceive an aversion for those who 
speak in his behalf D. 9.53. 

c. Perfect (completion with permanent result): see a. Often of certainty of 
action. 

d. Future.— When the context shows that stress is laid on the idea of futur- 
ity, the future infinitive, referring to future time relative to the main verb, is 
sometimes used instead of the present or aorist: ovx dmoxwdtce.v Suvarol byres 
not being-able to prevent T. 3. 28, moddod déw Kar’ éuavtod épety I am far from 
intending to speak to my own disadvantage P. A.37b. On the future infinitive 
with nédAdw see 1959. 


N. 1. — The action set forth by a dependent present or aorist infinitive (with- 
out dv) not in indirect discourse has no time except that which is implied by the 
context. With verbs signifying to advise or to command, and when the infini- 
tive expresses purpose, the reference is to future time. Usually the action of the 
present and aorist is coincident with or antecedent to that of the main verb. 
The action of an aorist infinitive with the article and a subject is not always rel- 
atively past. The perfect (without 4v) has no time apart from the context ; 
its action is usually antecedent, 

N. 2.— On the use of the present and aorist with verbs of promising, etc., see 
1868 ; with wédAd\w, see 1959. 

N. 3. — Observe that verbs denoting continuance (as wévw remain) often ap- 
pear in the aorist, while verbs of transitory action (as iéva: send, hurl) often 
appear in the present. 

N. 4.— Present and aorist occasionally occur in close conjunction without 
any great difference in meaning, as mpoofKker tiv rovTov karapngiferdar .. ., 
det twas Odvarov adrod katawndloacba it is fitting that you vote against him, it is 
necessary that you pass a vote of death against him L. 13.69; cp. vavpaxfoar 
and vavyaxeiv T.2. 83, Bacanoris ylyvecda and yevécbar Ant. 1.10, 1. 11. 


1866. Infinitive (in indirect discourse). — The tenses of the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse denote the same time relative to that of 
the leading verb (present, past, or future) as was denoted by the 
corresponding tenses of the indicative in direct discourse which they 
represent. 

a. The present infinitive represents also-the imperfect, the perfect infinitive 
represents also the pluperfect indicative. 
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b. The action of the present is usually coincident, that of the aorist anterior, 
to the action of the leading verb. 

c. The future infinitive is found chiefly in indirect discourse and in analogous 
constructions. With wédd\w, see 1959. It may have the article (2026). 


1867. a. Present = pres. indic.: nul radra pév prvaplas eiva I say this is 
nonsense (= éort) X. A.1.3, 18. 

b. Present = imperf. indic: Krnolas tac0a airos 76 rpatud pno Ktesias asserts 
that he himself cured the wound (= twunv) X. A. 1.8.26. With dv, 1846 a. 

c. Future = fut. indic.: @py # déevv Aaxedarpovlous 7} avrod dmokrevety he said 
that he would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot (= df, 
amoxtev®) TI. 4. 28. 

d. Aorist = aor. indic.: évradOa Aéyerat ’AmdAdwY ExdeZtpar Mapavav there 
Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas (= é&é5epe) X. A.1.2.8. With dy, 1848 a, 

e. Perfect = perf. ind.: gnot éyxkadmov yeypapévar he says that he has written 
an encomium (= yéypada) 1.10.14, pacav rebvavar Tov dvipa they said the man 
was dead (= 7é0vnxe) Ant. 5, 29. 

f. Perfect = pluperf. ind.: Néyerar dvdpa riva éxremrAHXOat it is said that a 
certain man had been fascinated (= éferémdnxro) X.C.1.4.27. With dv, 1849, 


1868. The construction of verbs of hoping, etc. —Verbs signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, threaten, swear, with some others of like meaning, when they 
refer to a future event, take either the future infinitive (in indirect discourse), 
or the aorist, less often the present, infinitive (not in indirect discourse). The 
use of the aorist and present is due to the analogy of verbs of will or desire 
(1991) which take an object infinitive not in indirect discourse. The same anal. 
ogy accounts for the use of u# instead of od (2725). The present or aorist infin- 
itive with &y, representing the potential optative with dv, occurs occasionally. 

a. év édrldu dy ra Telyn TOY AOnvalwy aipjoev hoping that he would capture 
the walls of the Athenians T. 7.46, édrls . . . éxrpapfvac hope of being brought 
up L. 19.8, édmlfer Suvards eivar dpxew he expects to be able to rule P.R. 578 ¢, 
exes Tid é€dmlda wh dv... Thv vadv dmodéca; have you any expectation that 
you would not shipwreck the vessel? X.M. 2.6.38. édrifw with the present infini- 
tive may mean J feel sure that Iam. 

b. rax.oTa ovdéva elxds ody ait@ Bovjcerbat eivar it is probable that very soon 
no one will wish to be with him X.C.5.8.30, judas elkds émixparjoac it is likely 
that we shall succeed T. 1. 121, obk eixds adrovs repiovciay vedy éxew it is not likely 
that they will continue to have ships to spare 3.13. With ecxés the aorist is pre- 
ferred. 

C. Uméoxero Tatra mojcev he promised that he would do this L. 12. 14, bré 
oxeTo Bovretcacba (most Mss.) he promised to deliberate X. A. 2. 3. 20. The 
aorist infinitive is especially common with verbs of promising and must refer to the 
future. With the present infinitive driexvoduar means I assure, profess, pledge 
my word that I am. 

d. drelhec exrptpew he threatened that he would destroy them Hat. 6. 37, 
qrethynoay amoxretvar dmavras they threatened to kill everybody X. H.5.4. 7: 

e€. dixdoew duwpoxare you have sworn that you will give judgment D. 39. 40, 
avaykager Tov KepooBdérrny dpuboar . . . elvar uev Thy dpxyv Kowwhy .. ., rdvras &° 
duly dmododvac Thy Xwpav he compelled Cersobleptes. to swear that the kingdom 
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should be in common and that they should all restore to you the territory D. 23. 
170. 

f. With durtu a dependent infinitive may refer to the present, past, or 
future (e). Thus, duivres BrXérev . . . AXANG wddLy swearing that they see 
Achilles again S. Ph. 357, duvvover wh *xrietv they swear they did not drink Phe- 
recrates 143 (Com. fr. I. 187), durve undév epnxévac he swore that he had said 
nothing (direct = ovdéy elpnxa) D. 21.119. 

1869. Verbs of will or desire (1991) regularly take the present or aorist infin- 
itive not in indirect discourse ; but in some cases we find the future infinitive by 
assimilation to indirect discourse through the analogy of verbs of promising, etc. 
(1868). So with BovAouar, €0é\w wish, éyw meaning command, déoua ask, épteuar 
desire and some others (even dvvayar am able) that have a future action as their 
object. Thus, éptéuevor épEew being desirous to gain control T.6. 6, ddbvaro. ém- 
pedets ExerGar unable to be careful X.O.12.12. diavoofuar may follow the analogy 
of ué\XA\w (1959) : Tov rédrenor SievoodvTo mpodiuws olcew they intended to carry on 
the war with zeal 'T. 4.121. In these and similar cases the future is employed to 
stress the future character of the action. Some editors would emend many of 
these futures. 


1870. Verbs signifying to foretell by oracle usually take the present or 
aorist infinitive like verbs signifying to command. 


1871. A few cases stand in our texts of an aorist infinitive referring to the 
future after a verb of saying or thinking, ¢.g. évémicav padlws kpatioa they thought 
they would easily master them T.2.3. Many editors change to the future or 
insert &p. 


1872. Participle (not in indirect discourse).— The participle, as a 
verbal adjective, is timeless. The tenses of the participle express 
only continuance, simple occurrence, and completion with permanent 
result. Whether the action expressed by the participle is antece- 
dent, coincident, or subsequent to that of the leading verb (in any 
tense) depends on the context. The future participle has a temporal 
force only because its voluntative force points to the future. 


a. Present (continuative). The action set forth by the present participle is 
generally coincident (rarely antecedent or subsequent) to that of the leading 
verb: épyatéuevac pev aplotwr, épyacduevar 5é edelrvovy the women took their 
noonday meal while they continued their work, but took their supper when they 
had stopped work X. M. 2. 7. 12. 

1. Antecedent action (=imperf.): of Képeior rpdcdev ody huiv rarropevor viv 
aderthxacw the forces of Cyrus that were formerly marshalled with us have now 
deserted X. A. 3.2.17, rods rére mapévras alridcovrar supBovdous they will accuse 
those who were their counsellors at that time P. G. 519 a, of Kopliv@cor wéx pe Tovrou 
mpobtyuws mpdccovres dvetcay THs piroverklas the Corinthians, who up to that time 
had been acting zealously, now slackened in their vehemence T.5. 32. An adverb 
(mpérepov, mpocbev, Tore, moTé) Often accompanies the participle, which is some- 
times called the participle of the imperfect. 

2. Subsequent action (especially v.nen the leading verb denotes motion): 
Zreupav mpéaBes ayyéddovras Thy TOO Anuuplov Ajyr they despatched messengers 
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to announce the capture of Plemyrium T. 7. 25. An attributive present part. 
w. vév may refer to the absolute present, though the main verb is past: riv voy 
Bow rlav kadouuérny dknoay they settled in the country now called Boevtia T. 1.12. 

3. The present participle denotes that an action is in process, is attempted, 
or is repeated. 

b. Future (chiefly voluntative) : o¥ cuvjdOouev ws Bacihe? ToreunoovTes We 
have not come together for the purpose of waging war with the king X. A. 2. 3, 21. 

c. Aorist (simple occurrence). The action set forth by the aorist participle 
is generally antecedent to that of the leading verb ; but it is sometimes coinci- 
dent or nearly so, when it defines, or is identical with, that of the leading verb, 
and the subordinate action is only a modification of the main action. 

1. Antecedent: demvicas éxwper after supper he advanced T.3. 112, rods édev- 
bépous doxrelvavres avexdpnoav after killing the free men they withdrew 5. 83. 
éroudcas pn he took an oath and said X. C. 4.1.28, Hn 8 éml raidra ropetcoua 
Tocovrov alTov épwricas I shall at once proceed to this matter after having put to 
him certain questions 1).18.124. The aorist participle is often thus used when 
it takes up the preceding verb: viv uév devrveitre’ Sevrvjoavtes O€ amedavvete take 
your supper now, and when you have done so, depart X.C. 3.1.37. 

2. Coincident: pu re éEaudprnre euod karavndioduevor do not commit the error 
of condemning me P. A. 304, ef ¥ érolnoas dvauvioas we you did well in remind- 
ing me P. Ph. 60c¢ (= dvéurnods we e® wordy). So also when an aorist participle 
is used with a future finite verb, as drahd\axOjoopar Blou Bavotica by dying I shall 
be delivered from life EK. Hipp. 356. See also 2103. 

3. The action of an attributive aorist participle is rarely subsequent to that of 
the leading verb. When this is the case, the action of the participle is marked 
as past from the point of view of the present (like the aor. indic.): of “ENAnves 
voTepov KAnOévres ovdev rpd TAY TpwikGyv dOpbo érpatav the people later cailed Hel- 
lenes carried out no joint enterprise prior to the Trojan war T. 1.3, Zdrupos kal 
Xpéuwy, of THv rprdxovra, yevouevor, KXeopSvros xatnydpovy Satyrus and Chremon, 
who (afterwards) became members of the Thirty, accused Cleophon L. 80.12; cp. 
yevouevos T.2. 49, 4. 81. 

4. The aorist participle is often ingressive or complexive (1924, 1927). 

d. Perfect (completion with permanent result): xaradauBdvovor Bpacléav 
érehndubbra they found (historical present) that Brasidas had arrived T. 3. 69. 
A perfect participle may have the force of a pluperfect if accompanied by an 
adverb like mpéo6ev (cp, 1872 a.1) : 6 mpdobe kexrnuévos he who possessed it before 
S. Ph. 778. 

1873. Construction of Aav0dva, h0dve, rvyxdvw. — A supplementary aorist 
participle with any tense, except the present or imperfect, of kavOdvw escape the 
notice of, p0dvw anticipate, rvyxdvw happen usually coincides in time with the 
leading verb: €\adov éuavrdy oddév elmav I was unconsciously talking nonsense 
P. Ph. 76d, Ajoopev exuresdvres we shall fall on them unawares X.A.7. 3.48. 
But the action of an aorist participle with the present or imperfect is generally 
prior to that of the leading verb: aris dvreury ye érbyxave who chanced to have 
spoken in opposition L.12.27. See 2096. 


_1874. Participle (in indirect discourse). The tenses of the parti- 
ciple in indirect discourse after verbs of intellectual perception 
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denote the same time relative to that of the leading verb (present, 
past, or future) as was denoted by the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative in direct discourse which they represent. See 2106, 
Zila 

a. Present = pres. indic,: the action is generally coincident: éreday yrdou 
amiarovpevor when they find out that they are distrusted (= 6r amirTovueda) 
X.C.7.2.17; rarely antecedent (when the present = the imperf. ind.): ofd4 ce 
Aéyorra del I know that you always used to say (= ri €deyes) 1. 6. 6. 

b. Future = fut. indic.: dyvoet rov rédenor de0p Héovra he is ignorant that the 
war will come here (= rx 6 wédeuos HEev) D, 1. 15. 

c. Aorist = aor, indic,: rov Mfdov touev eri tiv Iedordvyncov édObvra we 
know that the Mede came against the Peloponnese (= 61 6 Mfjdos #dGe) T. 1. 69. 

d. Perfect = perf. indic. : ov yap qéecay abrov reOvnxdra for they did not know 
that he was dead (= 67: ré0vnxe) X. A. 1.10.16. The perfect may also represent 
the pluperfect (cp. 1872 d). 


TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE 
PRESENT INDICATIVE 


1875. The present represents a present state, or an action going 
on at the present time: dA797 A€yw I am telling the truth L. 13. 72. 
a. On the present without any idea of duration, see 1853. 


1876. Present of Customary Action.— The present is used to ex- 
press a customary or repeated action: ovros pev yap vdup, éyo 8 olvoy 
nivw for this man drinks water, whereas I drink wine D. 19. 46. 


1877. Present of General Truth.— The present is used to express 
an action that is true for all time: aye d€ rpds pas Thy dAnOeav xpovos 
time brings the truth to light Men. Sent. 11. 

a. The present is an absolute tense in such sentences. The future, aorist, 
and perfect may also express a general truth. 


1878. Conative Present.— The present may express an action 
begun, attempted, or intended. 

rhy dbtav rabrny relOovew vuas dmoBanety they are trying to persuade you to 
throw away this renown 1.6.12, dl6wul cor adriy rabrny yuvatka I offer you this 
woman herself as a wife X. C.8.5. 19, mpodldoroy thy ‘Edda they are trying to 
betray Greece Ar. P. 408. 

a. This use is found also in the infinitive and participle: @:Almov ért Bugay- 
Tiov rapiovros when Philip is preparing to advance against Byzantium D. 8. 66. 

b. The idea of attempt or intention is an inference from the context and lies 
in the present only so far as the present does not denote completion. 


1879. Present for the Future (Present of Anticipation). — The pre- 
sent is used instead of the future in statements of what is immediate, 
likely, certain, or threatening. 

perakd Tov NOyov Karadbouev; shall we break off in the middle? P.G.505c, 
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kal ef BovdeL, TapaxwpS cot Tod Bruaros, fws av elrys and if you wish, I will yield 
you the floor until you tell us Aes. 3. 165, dré\\upar I am on the verge of ruin 
Ant. 5. 35 (so dmédduro 5. 387 of past time), e aurn 7 modus AnPOnoerar, €xeTar Kal 
 waca Lucena if this city is taken, the whole of Sicily as well is in their power 
ats Gy Oil, 

a. Sometimes in questions to indicate that the decision must be made on the 
spot: # Os Aéyouev; or how shall we say ? (what must we say ?) P. G. 480 b. 


1880. «iu is regularly future (Z shall go) in the indicative present. In the 
subjunctive it is always future ; in the optative, infinitive, and participle it may 
be either future or present. Cp. 774. In idpy radra déye go and say this (X. C. 4. 
5. 17) iév is used of time relatively past. In Hom. ei means both J go and I 
shall go. 


1881. %pyxopat, zropevouat, veouor (poet.) may be used in a future 
sense. xéo means elther I pour or I shall pour. éopox I shall eat, 
ntouat I shall drink, are present in form. Cp. 541. 


1882. Oracular Present. — In prophecies a future event may be regarded as 
present: ypdvw dype? IIpiduov modu ade xédevos in time this expedition will cap- 
ture Priam’s city A. Ag. 126. 


1883. Historical Present.—In lively or dramatic narration the 
present may be used to represent a past action as going on at the 
moment of speaking or writing. This use does not occur in Homer. 

6 5é OemorokrAHs pevyer és Képxvpayv... Staxoulterar és Thy Hreypov Themistocles 
Jled ( flees) to Corcyra... was (is) transported to the mainland T. 1.1386. 

a. The historical present may represent either the descriptive imperfect or the 
narrative aorist. 

b. The historical present may be codrdinated with past tenses, which may 
precede or follow it: dua 6¢ 77 nucpa TH wbdet mpocéxerto Kal aipet at daybreak he 
assaulted the town and took it T.7.29, ovrw dy droypddovra rdvres dvéhaBdy Te 
Ta drha accordingly they all enrolled themselves and took the arms X. C.2. 1.19. 

c. The historical present is less frequent in subordinate clauses (T. 2. 91. 3). 


1884. Annalistic Present.— Closely connected with the historical 
present is the annalistic present, which is used to register historical 
facts or to note incidents. 


Aapelov kal Mapvodridos ylyvovra raises 50 of Darius and Parysatis were (are) 
born two sons X. A. 1.1.1, mpd Aevruxldew yap (Levéldnuos) redevTd .. . Aevtuxl- 
Ons yameer Hvpuddunr, éx ris of... yiverar Ovydrnp for Zeuxidemus died before 
Leutychides ... L. married Eurydame, from her was born to him a daughter 
Hat. 6. 71, kat 6 éwavrds ednyer, év G Kapxnddmor alpoto. do réders ‘EAAnvldas 
and the year came to an end in which the Carthaginians captured two Greek cities 
MG 1 els Bile 


1885. Present of Past and Present Combined. — The present, when 
accompanied by a definite or indefinite expression of past time, is 
used to express an action begun in the past and continued in the 
present. The ‘progressive perfect’ is often used in translation. 
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Thus, réAat Oavudfw I have been long (and am still) wondering P. Cr. 
43b. Cp. iamdudum loquor. So with rdpos, woré. This use appears 
also in the other moods. 


a. So with verbs of hearing, saying, learning, whose action commenced in the 
past, but whose effect continues into the present: é& wy dxodw from what I hear 
(have heard) X. A. 1. 9. 28, érep Aéyw as I said P. A. 21a. So with alcddvoua, 
VyvocKkw, mavOdvw, ruvOdvouat. dpte just is often found with these verbs. 

b. The perfect is used instead of the present when the action is completed in 
the present. 


1886. Present for Perfect. — kw I am come, I have arrived, oixouat 
I am gone, have a perfect sense; as also &pyomat, dgixvotya. Thus, 
BepicroKAys nKw rapa o€ I Themistocles have come to you T. 1.187, ot8a 
ory oixovrat I know where they have gone X. A.1.4. 8. 


a. #xw may be used in connection with the gnomic aorist (P. S. 188 a). 


1887. The present of certain verbs often expresses an enduring result, and 
may be translated by the perfect: dé.cO I am guilty (d6.Kxbs eiur), I have done 
wrong, vik&, kpar&, I am victorious, I have conquered, nrrGuac I am conquered, 
gevyw I am the defendant or I am an exile (oi pevyorres the fugitives and the 
exiles), mpodl6wu Iam a traitor, adloxouac I am captured, orépopar I am 
deprived, ylyvoua I am a descendant. 

Hxw els Thy ony olklav, adi 8 ovdéy I am come to thy house, but have done no 
wrong L.12.14, dmayyé\reTe Apialy bre Nuets ye vix@uev Baca report to Ariaeus 
that we at least have conquered the king X. A. 2.1. 4. 

a. So, in poetry, yervd, diw, rikrw, OvifcKxw, bAdupar. Thus, #de rlkre oe this 
woman (has born thee =) is thy mother E. Ion 1560, 


1888. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the present may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by the 
main verb, The context alone decides in which sense the present is to be taken: 
(a) edeyev bru Erowmos eln HyetcOa avrots he said that he was ready to lead them 
X. A. 6. 1.33; (b) when the present states an action begun in the past and con- 
tinued in the present: éelre dé Iépaa: €xovcr 7d Kpdros, (7d medlov) éorl Tov Bact- 
déos from the time that the Persians began to hold sway, it belongs to the king 
Hat, 3.117 ; and with the historical present: ws dé ylyvovrat én’ air@, éorwimrovo.y 
when they came to it, they rushed in T.7.84; (c) éyévero pjrpa... ei mapa radra 
mowotev, Ko\dferv an ordinance was passed. . if they act contrary to this, to 
punish them X. C. 1. 6.33. 


IMPERFECT 


1ss9. The imperfect represents an action as still going on, or a 
state as still existing, in the past: Kipos ovrw jKev, add’ ert rpoonAavve 
Cyrus had not yet arrived (1886), but was still marching on X. A. 1. 5. 
12, éBacirevey *Avrioxos Antiochus was reigning T. 2.80. The con- 
clusion of the action is usually to be inferred from the context. 


1890. Imperfect of Continuance. — The imperfect thus represents 
an action as continuing in the past: duepberpav ’AOyvaiwy wevre Kai €iKoot, 
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ot Evverohopxodvro they put to death twenty-five of the Athenians who 
were besieged (i.e. from the beginning to the end of the siege) T. 3. 68. 


1891. The imperfect of verbs of sending, going, saying, exhorting, etc., 
which imply continuous action, is often used where we might expect the 
aorist of concluded action. Thus, in @reuov, the action is regarded as un- 
finished since the goal is not reached : dyyedov éreuroy Kal Tovs vexpovs Uroomdbv- 
dous drédocav they sent a messenger and surrendered the dead under a truce 
T. 2. 6. In éxéd\evoy gave orders, urged, requested the command, etc., is re- 
garded as not yet executed. In édeyev avrois roudde he spoke to them as follows 
X. H. 1.6.4 (followed by the speech and ézel dé rair’ ciwev 1. 6. 12) the speech 
is not thought of as a finished whole, but as developed point by point, as in 
éréiOn dé otros Tatra edeyer, €heta but when he had said this, I said Ant.6. 21, 

a. In messenger’s speeches the speaker may go back to the time of receiving 
a command: iévac a éxéXevoy of otparnyol riuepov the generals order you to 
depart to-day Ar. Ach. 1073. 


1892. The imperfect, when accompanied by an expression of past time, is 
used of actions which had been in progress for some time and were still in 
progress (cp. 1885): 7d ‘Pryor él roddv xpdvov éoraciate Rhegium had been for 
a long time in a state of faction T. 4.1. If the action is regarded as com- 
pleted the pluperfect is used. 


1893. Imperfect of Customary Action.— The imperfect is used to 
express frequently repeated or customary past actions: éei edov 
airov oitep mpoabev rpoceKivouy, Kal TéTe tpoceKivnoav when they caught 
sight of him, the very men who before this were wont to prostrate them- 
selves before him, prostrated themselves on this occasion also X. A.1.6. 
10, (Xoxpdrys) tods éavTod ériBipotvras odK éxpatreto xpyuata Socrates 
was not in the habit of demanding money from those who were passion- 
ately attached to him X.M.1.2.5. See also 2340. 


a. The repetition of a simple act in the past is expressed by woA\d«ts with the 
aorist (1930). 


1894. Iterative Imperfect.— 4d» may be used with this imperfect (1790): 
émebipuer dv Tis Ere melw atrod dxoverv people would (used to) desire to hear 
still more from him X.C. 1, 4.3. 


1895. Conative Imperfect.— The imperfect may express an action 
attempted, intended, or expected, in the past. 

€revBov avrovs, kal ovs €reica, TovTous Exwy eropevduny I tried to persuade them, 
and I marched away with those whom I succeeded in persuading X. C.5, 5, 22, 
‘Anrérynoov édldou" 6 8 drnydbpeve why AauBdvey Philip offered (proposed to give) 
Halonnesus, but he (Demosthenes) dissuaded them from accepting it Aes. 3. 83, 
OnBaitor katedovAodvr’ avrovs the Thebans tried to enslave them D. 8.74, Amelyorro 
és rh» Képxtpay they were for pushing on to Corcyra T. 4. 3. 

a. Here may be placed the imperfect equivalent in sense to @ueddov with the 
infinitive. Thus, doves od» abr&v éyvyvounv eyo uh elray butvy a HKovca. ere 
dé tpiakoclous ’APnvatwy amwddvov I was on the point of becoming their murderer 
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(interfecturus eram) had I not told you what I heard. And besides I threatened 
three hundred Athenians with death And. 1.58. So drwddtuny I was threatened 
with death. 


_ 1896. Imperfect of Resistance or Refusal.— With a negative, the 
imperfect often denotes resistance or refusal (would not or could not). 
The aorist with a negative denotes unrestricted denial of a fact. 

Thy mpoxdynow ovk edéxecbe you would not accept the proposal T. 3.64 (Thy 
ixerelav ovx edéEavro they did not receive the supplication 1. 24), 6 uev ovK éyduer, 
6 dé &ynuev the one would not marry, the other did D. 44. 17, ot5€ wry Hrovor, 
ef ris AXo Te Bovdorto Aéyerv they would not even listen to a syllable Uf ever any 
one wished to say anything to the contrary D.18.43. So ovx eta he would not 
allow (he was not for allowing). 


1897. If simple positive and negative are contrasted, the aorist is pre- 
ferred with the latter: ra tmdpxovrd re ogfev (positive with present) xal 
emiyvGvar undév (negative with aorist) to preserve what you have, and to form 
no new plans T.1.70. But where the verb itself contains or implies a negative 
idea, the present is used: mapelva: kal uh drodnuetvy to be present and net to be 
abroad Aes, 2. 59. 


1898. Imperfect of Description. — The imperfect describes manners 
and customs ; the situation, circumstances, and details, of events; and 
the development of actions represented as continuing in past time. 

éxeivds Te Tos Up EavT@ worep éavtod matdas ériva, of Te dpyduevor Kipoy ws 
matépa éc€Bovro he (Cyrus) treated his subjects with honour as if they were his 
own children, and his subjects reverenced Cyrus like a father X. C. 8. 8. 2, evOvs 
dveBbnody re mdvtes Kal mpoorecdyres éudxovro, édbovy, éwOodvro, éra.oy, éralovro 
immediately all raised a shout and falling upon each other fought, pushed and 
were pushed, struck and were struck 7. 1. 38, érel 5€ ratra épp7On, éropevorto ° 
Tov dé amarvTrmvrwy of uev drébvnckor, ol dé epevyov mad elow, of 5€ EBdwy and 
when these words had been spoken, they proceeded to advance ; and of those who 
met them some were killed, others fled back indoors, and others shouted 7. 5. 26, 
éorpartyer 6¢ airav Apicteds Aristeus was their commander T. 1. 60; cp. X.C. 
4.2.28, X. Ag. 2.12, X.A.4. 3. 8-25, Isocr. 1.9, 7. 51-53, D. 18. 169 ff., Aes. 3. 192. 

N.—The imperfect often has a dramatic or panoramic force: it enables 
the reader to follow the course of events as they occurred, as if he were a 
spectator of the scene depicted. 


1899. The imperfect is thus often used to explain, illustrate, offer 
reasons for an action, and to set forth accompanying and subordinate 
circumstances that explain or show the result of the main action. 
Descriptive adverbs are often used with the imperfect. 

évrad0a tuervev huépas wévre: Kal rots orparidrais wpelrero pioOds méov h Tpiav 
bnva@y, kai words ldvres él ras Obpas dmjrovy: o dé édrldas héywr dufye Kal SHdos 
hv dvdpevos there he remained for five days ; and the soldiers whose pay was in 
arrears for more than three months kept going to headquarters and demanding 
their dues ; but he kept expressing his expectation (of making payment) and was 
plainly annoyed X.A.1.2.11, See also 1907 a. 
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1900. Inchoative Imperfect.—The imperfect may denote the be- 
ginning of an action or of a series of actions: é7edy d€ Katpos Hy, 
mporéBadAov but when the proper time arrived, they began an (proceeded 
to) attack T. 7. 51. 


1901. Imperfect for Present. — In descriptions of placesand scenery 
and in other statements of existing facts the imperfect, instead of the 
present, is often used by assimilation to the time of the narrative 
(usually set forth in the main verb). 

adixovro érl roy morapov ds dpife Thy TOY Maxpdywv xapav kal THy TOv Dkvonvadv 
they came to the river which divided the country of the Macrones from that of the 
Scythent X. A. 4.8.1, éfedavver ert morapdy rrp (x Obwy, ovs of Dupo Geods evousfov 
he marched to a river full of fish, which the Syrians regarded as gods 1.4.9. 

1902.— Imperfect of a Truth Just Recognized. —The imperfect, usually 
some form of efva:, with &pa, is often used to denote that a present fact or truth 
has just been recognized, although true before: ovdév dp’ hv mpayya tt is, as it 
appears, no matter after all P.S.198e, robr’ dp’ Hv adnOés this is true after all 
E. I. T. 351, dpa Arlorw you know, sure enough X. H.3.4.9. &pa sure enough, 
after all appears with other tenses (P. Cr. 49 a, P. Ph. 61 a, D. 19. 160). 


1903. The imperfect may refer to a topic previously discussed: 4» 7% 
povotkh avrlatpopos THs yumvacrixAs el péuvnoa music is (as we have seen) the 
counterpart of gymnastics, if you remember the discussion P. R. 522a, This is 
called the philosophical imperfect. 


1904. The epistolary imperfect is rare in Greek. See 1942 b. 


1905. %e, éxpfv.— The imperfect of verbs expressing obligation or 
duty may refer to present time and imply that the obligation or duty 
is not fulfilled: ciynoas qvik’ ee rA€yew keeping silence when he ought 
to speak D.18.189. So with éxpiv it were proper, cixis qv it were 
Jjitting (1774). But the imperfect may also express past obligation 
without denying the action of the infinitive, as é€&a pévew he was 
obliged to remain (and did remain) D. 19.124, dep eer Seiéar quod 
erat demonstrandum Euclid 1.5 (1779). 


1906. Imperfect for Pluperfect.— The imperfect has the force of 
the pluperfect in the case of verbs whose present is used in the sense 
of the perfect (1886). 

Thus, jxov I had come (rarely I came), oxdunv I had departed, as évixwy IT was 
victorious, nrTHunv I was defeated (1752). So ( Odvumia) ols’ Avdpocbévns mayKpa- 
Tov évixa the Olympic games, at which Androsthenes was the victor (= had won) 
in the pancratium T. 5. 49. 

1907. In subordinate clauses, the action expressed by the imperfect may be 
(a) contemporaneous with or (b) antecedent to that set forth by the main verb: 
(&) Trocodro: Foay of EKumavres bre és Thy rodopKlay Kabtoravro this was their total 
number when they began to be besieged T.2.78; (b) 7d wdotov Fev, év G érdéoper 
the vessel arrived in which we (had) sailed Ant,5.29. Greek has no special form 
to express time that is anterior to the past. 
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1908. Imperfect and Aorist. — The imperfect and aorist often occur in the 
same passage; and the choice of the one or the other often depends upon 
the manner in which the writer may view a given action. The imperfect may 
be represented by a line, along which an action progresses; the aorist denotes a 
point on the line (either starting point or end), or surveys the whole line from 
beginning to end. 

a. The imperfect of ‘continuance’ or ‘duration’ implies nothing as to the 
absolute length of the action ; cp. rd\v kara rdxos exdute Thy orparidy he took 
the army back as quickly as possible T. 1.114 with xara rdxos dvexdpnce he 
retreated as quickly as possible 1.73. The imperfect does not indicate ‘ pro- 
longed’ action in contrast to ‘ momentary ’ action of the aorist. 

b. The imperfect puts the reader in the midst of the events as they were 
taking place, the aorist simply reports that an event took place: greta Widot 
dwdexa avéBarvor, Sv nyetro Auuéas, kal rpGros avéByn then twelve light-armed men 
proceeded to climh up under the leadership of Ammeas, who was the Jirst to 
mount T. 3.22. Cp. T. 2. 49,3. 15. 1-2, 4. 14, X. H.4.4. 1, I. 5. 53-54, 8. 99-100. 


1909. The following statement presents the chief differences between 
imperfect and aorist as narrative tenses, 


Imperfect Aorist 

circumstances, details, course of mere fact of occurrence, general state- 
action ment 

progress, enduring condition, con- consummation (culmination, final is- 
tinued activity sue, summary process) 

general description isolated points, characteristic examples 

endeavour attainment 

actions subordinate to the main main actions, without reference to 
action other actions 


Cp. Euvertpdrevor they served with them in the war, tvvertpdrevoay they took the 
field with them (both in T,7.57). %rebov I tried to persuade, éreoa I succeeded 
in persuading (both in X.C. 5.5. 22). 


FUTURE INDICATIVE 


1910. The future denotes an action that will take place at some 
future time: Ajperar pucbdv tddravrov he shall receive a talent as his 
reward X. A. 2, 2. 20. 

a. The action is future according to the opinion, expectation, hope, fear, or 
purpose of the speaker or the agent. 

b. The action of the future is either continuative (like the present) or, like 
that of the aorist, expresses simple attainment. Thus reflow means J shall try to 
persuade, or I shail convince (resultative), Baoikedow I shall be king, shall 
reign or I shall become king (ingressive). 

1911. When a verb has two futures, that formed from the same stem as the 
present is properly continuative, that formed from the aorist stem marks simple 
attainment: thus, fw I shall have, oxjow I shall get; as xal radr’ elkérws ovrws 
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bredduBavor tev and I supposed with reason that this would continue so D. 19. 
158, OnBator Zxover pev amex OGs, rt 5 Ex Opotépws sxnoovow the Thebans are hos- 
tile and will become still more so 5.18. (But é&w usually does duty for cx7ow. ) 
So, dx@écoua shall be angry, axdecOjooua shall get angry, poBjcopar shall con- 
tinue fearful, poBnOjcoua shall be terrified, aicxvvotua shall feel (continued) 
shame, aicxvvOhjoouat shall be ashamed (on a single occasion). Cp. 1788. 


1912. The future represents both our shall and will. When voluntative 
(will), the action of the subject may be (1) the result of his own decision, as o¥ 
5) roijow TodTo that I never will do D. 18.11, or (2) dependent on the will of 
another, as 7 BovAh médAAe alpetrOar doris épet éml Tots dmofavotcor the Senate is 
about to choose some one to speak over the dead P. Menex. 234b. The use of 
the future is often similar to that of the subjunctive, especially in dependent 
clauses. 


1913. Verbs of wishing, asking, and other voluntative verbs may appear in 
the future where English has the present: tocotrov ofy cov Truyxdverv Bovdyoomat 
I (shall) wish to obtain only so much at thy hands E. Med. 259, rapairjoopar 5 
Uuas under ax Pec OAval you I (shall) beg you not to take any offence at me D. 21. 58. 
Cp. Lat. censebo. 

a. In many cases the use of the future indicates that the wish remains 
unchanged ; and there is no reference to a future act. Sometimes the future 
appears to be a more modest form of statement than the present. 


1914. Gnomic Future. — The future may express a general truth: 
avnp érveKns viov amov€oas paota oice THY dAAwy a reasonable man, if 
he loses a son, will (s expected to) bear it more easily than other men 
P. R. 603 e (ep. 1434). 


a. Hdt. uses the future in descriptions of customs and in directions to trav- 
ellers (1. 178, 2. 29). 


1915. Future for Present.— The future may be used instead of the 
present of that which is possible at the moment of speaking: ecipn- 
gopev Tous iAortwous Tov avdpOv . . . dvtl Tod Cv amoOvycKew cixdeds 
aipovpevovs we shall find that ambitious men choose a glorious death in 
preference to life 1.9.3. 

a. The future may denote present intention: aipe m\fxrpov, ef waxel raise 
your spur if you mean to fight Ar. Av. 759 (in this use ué\\w is more common 
(1959)). So in the tragic ri Adées; what do you mean? EB. Med. 1310. 


1916. Deliberative Future. — The future is often used in. delibera- 
tive questions: ri epoduev 7 ti pyoopev; what shall we say or what 
shall we propose? D. 8. 37. 

a. The deliberative future may occur in connection with the deliberative 
subjunctive (1805): elrwyev 9} ctyGuev; 4 rl Spdcouev; shall we speak or keep 
silent? or what shall we do? E. Ion 7658. 


1917. Jussive Future.— The future may express a command, like 
the imperative; and, in the second person, may denote concession or 
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permission. The negative is od. The tone of the jussive future 
(which is post-Homeric) is generally familiar. 

&s ody moijoere you will do thus P. Pr. 338a, dvayvécera Tov vouov — ava- 
ylyrwoxe the clerk will read the law—read I. 24. 39, adrds yrdoe you will 
judge for yourself P. Phil. 12a, crovdy ora ris 6500 you will have to hurry on 
the march 'T. 7.77, tpets odv, av swppovAre, ob TovTov aN budv peloerbe now, if 
you are wise, you will spare, not him, but yourselves X.H. 2. 3. 34. 

1918. The future with od interrogative is used in questions in an imperative 
sense to express urgency, warning, or irony: ovx @&mev... ox émi ripy éxelvov 
mrevoduea; shall we not go forth... shall we not set sail against his country? 
D. 4.44, od puddéerbe; will you not be on your guard? 6.25. In exhortations 
addressed to oneself: od dradhaxOjoouar bvu00; shall I not cease from my 
passion ? E, Med. 878. 

a. ym with the future in a prohibitive sense is used in a few suspected pas- 
sages (L. 29.18, D. 23. 117). 

1919. ov uy with the second person singular of the future in the dramatic 
poets denotes a strong prohibition ; as o¥ uy dtarpivers don’t dawdle (you shall not 
dawdle) Ar. Ran. 462. ov uw with any person of the future indicative occasionally 
denotes an emphatic future denial ; as rods rovnpods od uy more BedTiovs moijoere 
you will never make the bad better Aes. 3.177. 


1920. érws and érws uy are used with the future in urgent exhortations and 
prohibitions: érws ody écecbe &Evor THs EXevGeplas prove yourselves then worthy of 
freedom X. A. 1. 7. 3, érws rolvuy rept Tod rohéuou under epets say nothing therefore 
about the war D.19. 92. For the fuller form of this use after oxéme., oxometre, 
see 2213. 

1921. dws uh (negative drws uh od) may express the desire to avert some- 
thing ; as érws uh aicypol paivovpeba mind we don’t appear base X.C. 4. 2. 39, 
aN’ brws wh obx olds 7 ecouce but (I fear that) J shall not be able P. R. 5064. 
Cp. 1802, 1803, 2229. 

1922. On dy (xé) with the future indicative, see 1793. On the periphrastic 
future see 1959; on the future in dependent clauses, see 2203, 2211, 2220 a, 2229, 
2231, 2328, 2549-2551, 2554, 2558, 2559, 2565 a, 2573 c. 


AORIST INDICATIVE 


1923. The aorist expresses the mere occurrence of an action in 
the past. The action is regarded as an event or single fact without 
reference to the length of time it occupied. 

évixnoav ol Kepxtpato cal vats mévre kal déxa duépberpay the Corcyraeans were vic- 
torious and destroyed fifteen ships T.1.29, Iav&mos érolnce Paeonius fecit 1.G. A. 
348, Zdokev 77 Bovdy it was voted by (seemed good to) the Senate C.1. A. 1.82. 

a. The uses of the aorist may be explained by the figure of a point in time: 

1. The starting point (ingressive aorist, 1924); 2. The end point (resultative 
aorist, 1926); 3. The whole action (beginning to end) concentrated to a point 
(complexive aorist, 1927), 
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1924. Ingressive Aorist. — The aorist of verbs whose present de- 
notes a state or a continued action, expresses the entrance into that 
state or the beginning of that action. 


a. This holds true of the other moods. Greek has no special form to denote 
entrance into a state in present time (1853). 


1925. Most of the verbs in question are denominatives, and the forms are 
chiefly those of the first aorist :— 


&pxw rule hpta became ruler 

Bacihevw am king, rule éBaclhevoa became king, ascended the throne 
Bdérw look at éBreva cast a glance 

Saxptw weep éddxpvoa burst into tears 
Sovrledw am a slave édovAevoa became a slave 
ép® love npacOnyv fell in love 

OappS am courageous é0dppnoa plucked up courage 
voo® am ill évionoa fell ill 

mrouTa am rich érdovTnoa became rich 
Tokeu@ make war érodéunoa began the war 
ty am silent éatynoa became silent 


a. Rarely with the second aorist: écxov took hold, took possession of, got, as 
Tlewsiorparou redeurycavros ‘Inmlas trxe Thy dpxnv when Peisistratus died Hippias 
succeeded to his power T.6.54. So poddunv became aware, tornv took my stand 
(perfect éornxa am standing). 

b. The aorist of these verbs denotes also a simple occurrence of the action 
as an historical fact: éBactldevca was king, ruled, évdonca was ill. Thus, éxetvor 
mévre kal TerTrapdkovra &ry TOY ‘ENAjvw nptay they held the supremacy over Greece 
for forty-five years D. 3. 24 (cp. 1927 b). 


1926. Resultative Aorist.—In contrast to the imperfect (and 
present) the aorist denotes the result, end, or effect of an action. 

Thus, #yayov I brought, éBovr\evoa I decided (éBovd\evoyv I was deliberating), 
Z6nta I sharpened, érecov I struck in falling (€xtrrov I was in the act of falling), 
éreica I succeeded in persuading (1895). 

a. The same verb may be a resultative aorist or an ingressive aorist. Thus, 
€Badrov I let fly a missile (ingressive), and J hit (resultative); xaréoxov I got 
possession of (ingressive), and I kept back (resultative). 

b. @krewd oe E. Ion 1291 means TI tried to kill you, since xrelyw denotes 
properly only the act of the agent, and does not, like #il/, also connote the 
effect of the action upon another. 


1927. Complexive Aorist. — The complexive aorist is used to survey 
at a glance the course of a past action from beginning to end: rovre 
TO TpOTH THY TOAW éTEixLcav it was in this manner that they fortified the 
city T.1.93. It may sum up the result of a preceding narrative 
(often containing imperfects, as T. 2.47.4; 3.81). The complexive 
aorist appears also in other moods than the indicative. 


a. This is often called the ‘ concentrative ’ aorist, because it concentrates the 
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entire course of an action to a single point. When used of rapid or instantane- 
ous action this aorist is often called ‘ momentary.’ 

b. The complexive aorist is used either of a long or of a short period of 
time: récoapa kal déka ern évéuevav ai crovdal the peace lasted fourteen years 
T. 2.2, ddlyov xpévoy tvvéuevev 7 duaryula the league lasted a short time 11s; 
Foy, eldov, évixnoa vent, vidi, vici (‘‘ Caesar’s brag of came, and saw, and con- 
quered’’) Plutarch, Caes, 50. 


1928. The aorist is commonly used with definite numbers. The imperfect 
is, however, often employed when an action is represented as interrupted or as 
proceeding from one stage to another. Thus, évrad0a gyeve Kipos yudpas rpidxovra 
Cyrus remained thirty days there X.A.1.2.93; rérrapas whvas Sdous érgtorro 
ol Bwxets Tods VaeTEpor, 7 S€ ToUTOU Wevdodoyla wera TADO’ VaoTEpov avrods drbdecev Sor 
the four whole ensuing months the Phocians remained safe, but the falsehood of 
this man afterwards effected their ruin D. 19.78. 


1929. The aorist enumerates and reports past events. It may be employed 
in brief continuous narration (X.A.1.9.6). Asa narrative tense it is often 
used to state the chief events and facts, while the other past tenses set forth 
subordinate actions and attendant circumstances. 


1930. Empiric Aorist.— With adverbs signifying often, always, 
sometimes, already, not yet, never, etc., the aorist expressly denotes 
a fact of experience (éuzrepia). 

moNXol moANd Kis perfdvwy eriOvuodrres Ta mapdyT drwrecav many men often lose 
what they have from a desire for greater possessions D, 23.113, advpodvres dvdpes 
otrw Tporaloyv éorncay faint heart never yet raised a trophy P. Criti. 108c. So 
with rodvs: % yA@ooa mroddols els 5\eOpov Hyayev the tongue brings many a man 
to his ruin Men. Sent. 205. From this use proceeds 1931. 

a. The empiric aorist is commonly to be translated by the present or perfect. 
The statement in the aorist is often based upon a concrete historical fact set 
forth in the context, and the reader is left to infer that the thought holds good 
for all time. 


1931. Gnomic Aorist (youn maxim, proverb).—The aorist may 
express a general truth. The aorist simply states a past occurrence 
and leaves the reader to draw the inference from a concrete case that 
what has occurred once is typical of what often occurs: za@wyv d€ re 
virus éyvw a fool learns by experience Hesiod, Works and Days, 218, 
KdAXos pev yap 7) xpovos avyAwoev 7) vooos éudpave for beauty is either 
wasted by time or withered by disease I. 1. 6. 

a. *The gnomic aorist often alternates with the present of general truth 
(1877): ob yap % rANYH Taparyce Thy dpyiy, AN H drimla* ovde 7d rUMTET Bau Trois 
revdépos err Sevdy ... GAG 7d ep’ UBpe for it is not the blow that causes 
anger, but the disgrace; nor is it the beating that is terrible to freemen, but the 
insult D.21. 72. Cp. P.R. 566 e. 

b. The gnomic aorist is regarded as a primary tense (1858): ol r¥pavvor whov~ 
cov dv dv Botlwvrar wapaxphy érolncav tyrants make rich in a moment whomever 


they wish D, 20, 15. 
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1932. Akin to the gnomic aorist is the aorist employed in general descrip- 
tions. So in imaginary scenes and in descriptions of manners and customs. 
Thus, érecdav adlxwvrar of TeredeuTnKbres els Tov Troy, ol 6 daluwy ExacTov Kopuifel, 
mparov pev duedixdcavto of Te Kad@s Kal dolws Prdcartes xal oi un when the dead 
reach the place whither each is severally conducted by his genius, first of all they 
have judgment pronounced upon them as they have lived well and devoutly or 
not P.Ph. 113d, papos dé adrnuepdy eEvpyvartes ol ipées kar’ Sy Ednoav évds avTay 
ulrpy Tovs dpbarpots after having woven a mantle on the same day the priests 
bind the eyes of one of their number with a snood Hat. 2. 122. 


1933. Iterative Aorist. — With dy the aorist may denote repetition (1790) : 
elrev dv he used to say X.C. 7.1.14. Distinguish 2303. 


1934. Aorist for Future. —The aorist may be substituted for the future 
when a future event is vividly represented as having actually occurred: dmwhé- 
pny dp, el ue 5 NelWers IT am undone if thou dost leave me H. Alc. 386. 


1935. Aorist in Similes. — The aorist is used in similesin poetry, and usually 
contains the point of comparison. It may alternate with the present. Thus, 
Hpure 8 ws bre Tis Spds Hpirev he fell as falls an oak Il 482, olos & ék vepéwy ava- 
galverat obduos dorhp | raupalywr, rote 8 adris €d0 védea cxidevra, | ds “Extwp kA. 
and as from out of the clouds all radiant appears a baneful star, and then again 
sinks within the shadowy clouds, so Hector, etc. A 62. 

a. The aorist in 1931, 1936 is used of time past (in 1934 of the future), from 
the point of view of an assumed or ideal present. 


1936. Aorist for Present. — The aorist is used in questions with rl ody ob 
and rf ov to express surprise that something has not been done. The question 
is here equivalent to a command or proposal: rf ody ovx! Kal od vréuvnods ye; 
why don’t you recall it to my mind? X. Hi.1.38. The (less lively) present, and 
the future, may also be used. 


1937. Dramatic Aorist. — The first person singular of the aorist is used in 
the dialogue parts of tragedy and comedy to denote a state of mind or an act 
expressing a state of mind (especially approval or disapproval) occurring to the 
speaker in the moment just passed. This use is derived from familiar discourse, 
but is not found in good prose. In translation the present is employed. Thus, 
jodnv, éyékaca I am delighted, I can’t help laughing Ar. Eq. 696, éde&duny 7d 
pnbév I welcome the omen S. El. 668 (prose déyouar Tov olwvdv). So émiveca I 
approve, tuvrixa I understand. Sometimes this use appears outside of dialogue 
(arérrvca I spurn A. Pr. 1070, Ag. 1193). 


1938. With verbs of swearing, commanding, saying, and advising the aorist 
may denote a resolution that has already been formed by the speaker and re- 
mains unalterable: cé... elroy rhode yijs tw mepav Leommand thee (once and 
for all) to depart from out this land E. Med. 272, dwduoca I swear ‘nay? 
S. Ph. 1289. This use is not confined to dialogue. 


1939. So in other cases: més totr Zdetas; ob droid drws dhéyers how satdst 


thou (what dost thou mean)? Ido not know how thou meanest S. Aj. 270. Cp. 
vov with the aorist (B 113, T 439). 


1940. Aorist for Perfect.— In Greek the aorist, which simply states a past 
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occurrence, is often employed where English uses the perfect denoting a present 
condition resulting from a past action. Thus, rapexddeoa tus, dvdpes plror I 
(have) summoned you, my friends X. A. 1.6.6, 6 ev rolvuy wébXeuos adrdvrwy Tuas 
T Oy elpynievav arectépnxev* kal yap weverrépous érolnoe kal moddovs Kivdivous vro- 
bévey HydyKace kal mpds Tods EAAnvas SiaBEBdnxe kal rdvras Tpbmrous TETANALT WPNKEY 
nuas now the war has deprived us of all the blessings that have been mentioned ; 
for it has made us poorer, compelled us to undergo many dangers, has brought 
us into reproach with the Greeks, and in every possible way has caused us suffer- 
ing I. 8.19. Sometimes the aorist is chosen because of its affinity to the neg- 
ative, as T@y oixer@y ovdéva katréhuev GAN draytas wémpaxe he (has) left not one 
of his servants, but has sold them all Aes. 1. 99. This aorist is sometimes 
regarded as a primary tense. 

a. Where an active transitive perfect is not formed from a particular verb, 
or is rarely used, the aorist takes its place: Depaiwy wey dda pnrac thy modu Kal 
ppoupay év TH axporéde Katécrncev he has deprived the Pheraeans of their city 
and established a garrison in the acropolis D. 7.52 (xaGécrdxe transitive is not 
classic). So #yayoy is used for #xa. 

b. In Greek of the classical period the aorist and perfect are not confused 
though the difference between the two tenses is often subtle. Cp. D.19. 72 with 
LO, LO: 


1941.. The aorist may be translated by the perfect when the perfect has 
the force of a present (1946, 1947): éxrynoduny I have acquired (xérxnua I pos- 
sess), €Gavuaca I have wondered (rebavuaxa I admire). Thus, éxrynco airés ra 
mep autos extyjcao keep thyself what thyself hast gained Hat. 7.29. 


1942. Epistolary Tenses. — The writer of a letter or book, the dedicator of 
an offering, may put himself in the position of the reader or beholder who views 
the action as past: wer “ApraBdfov, bv cor ereupa, mpacce negotiate with Arta- 
bazus whom I send (sent) to you T.1.129, Tpolav éddvres “Apyelwyv orbdos Adpupa 
Tatra... émacoddevoay the Argive armament having captured Troy hang (hung) 
up these spoils A. Ag.577. Cp. 1923 (last two examples). 

a. The perfect is also used: dméoradkd cor Tovde Tov Adyov I send (have sent) 
you this discourse I. 1. 2. 

b. The imperfect (common in Latin) occurs rarely: Mynalepyos éréoreude Tots 
olkor xalperv kal tryiaivery Kal avros ovrws pace [éxerv] Mnesiergus sends greetings 
and wishes for good health to his friends at home and says that he himself is 
well Jahresheft des oesterreichischen Archaeol. Inst.7 (1904), p. 94, rv dé ratra 
mpakavrwy &xpe ov bde 6 Nbyos eypapero Terolpovos mpecPiTaros dy Tay adehpay THY 
dpxiv elxe up to the date of this portion of my work, Tisiphonus, as the eldest 
of the brothers who wrought this deed, maintained control of the government 
X. H. 6. 4. 37. 


1943. Aorist for Pluperfect. — The aorist with many temporal and causal 
conjunctions, and in relative clauses, has the force of the Eng. pluperfect. So 
with érel, érecd% after that, since, 6re, ws when, bre because ; regularly with mplv 
before, ws, wéxpe wntil: érel éoddrvyge, emgjoay after the trumpeter had given the 
signal, they advanced X. A. 1, 2.17, mel 5¢ cvvAov, Erefe roudde and when they 
had come together, he spoke as follows X.C. 5.1. 19, éxéevod we thy emcarohny hv 
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éypawa otkade dotrar he requested me to give him the letter which I had written 
home X.C.2.2.9. So often in other moods than the indicative. 


1944. In subordinate clauses the action expressed by the aorist may be 
(a) contemporaneous, (b) antecedent, or (c) subsequent to that set forth by 
the main verb. The context alone decides in which sense the aorist is to be 
taken. (a) év 7@ xpdvw dv érécxe boa edbvaTo Katevonae during the time he waited 
he learned all he could T.1. 138; (b) érpdmovro és roy Udvopuov, 60evrep avnyd- 
yovro they turned toward Panormus, the very place from which they had put out 
T. 2.92 (see 1943); (c¢) éudxovro péxpr of “AOnvatoe dmérdevoay they kept fighting 
until the Athenians had sailed away X. H. 1.1.3. 


PERFECT INDICATIVE 


1945. The perfect denotes a completed action the effects of which 
still continue in the present: 7a oiknuata wKodounta the rooms have 
been constructed (their construction is finished) X. O. 9.2, tas odes 
abrov rapypyta he has taken away (and still holds) their cities D. 9. 26, 
ireiAngu Ihave formed (hold) the opinion 18.123, BeBovrAcvpou I have 
(am) resolved 5. El. 947, ri BovdeverOov rorety; 0084, Eby 6 Xapptdys, 
GAG BeBovrtcipeOa what are you conspiring to do? Nothing, said 
Charmides; we have already conspired P. Charm. 176 ce. 

a. The effects of a completed action are seen in the resulting present state. 
The state may be that of the subject or of the object: é@oB7Onv, kal Ere Kal viv 
TeboptBnua I was struck with fear, and even at the present moment am still in a 
state of agitation Aes. 2. 4, of rodéusor Tas omovdas AeAvKacw the enemy have broken 
the truce (which is now broken) X. A. 3. 2. 10. 


1946. Perfect with Present Meaning.— When the perfect marks 
the enduring result rather than the completed act, it may often be 
translated by the present. 

Thus, «ék\nuac (have received a name) am called, my name is, xéxtnuat 
(have acquired) possess, wéuvnua (have recalled) remember, ré@vnxa (have 
passed away) am dead, elOicuwar (have accustomed myself) am accustomed, 
hudlecuwar (have clothed myself in) have on, réroda (have put confidence) trust, 
éornka (have set myself) stand, BéBnxa (have stepped) stand and am gone, 
éyvwxa (have recognized) know, répixa (natus sum) am by nature, otda (have 
found out) know. 

a. These perfecta praesentia do not in nature differ from other perfects. 


1947. ‘Intensive’ Perfect.— Many perfects seem to denote an 
action rather than a state resulting from an action, and to be 
equivalent to strengthened presents. These are often called inten- 
sive perfects. 

Such are: verbs of the senses (éd0pxa gaze, wéppixa shudder), of sustained 
sound (kéxpaya bawl, MéAnka shout, BéBpixa roar), of emotion (repoByuat am filled 
with alarm, yéynba am glad, uéunde cares for), of gesture (xéxnva keep the mouth 
agape), and many others (cectynka am still, etc.). 
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a. But most if not all of the verbs in question may be regarded as true 
perfects, i.e. they denote a mental or physical state resulting from the accom- 
plishment of the action; thus, régpixa I have shuddered and am now in a state 
of shuddering. 

b. Certain verbs tend to appear in the perfect for emphasis: ré@vnka am 
dead, ambdwda perish, rérpaxa sell (have sold). 

1948. Empiric Perfect.— The perfect may set forth a general truth expressly 
based on a fact of experience: 7 dra&la roddods Hin droddrexev lack of discipline 
ere now has been the ruin of many X. A. 3. 1. 388. Cp. 1930. 


1949. Perfect of Dated Past Action. — The perfect is sometimes used of a 
past action whose time is specifically stated: UBpicuac rére I was insulted on 
that occasion D, 21. 7. This use approaches that of the aorist. 


1950. Perfect for Future Perfect. — The perfect may be used vividly for the 
future perfect to anticipate an action not yet done: Kav Toro vikGuev, rdv0? Hucv 
meroinrar and if we conquer in that quarter, everything has been (will have been) 
accomplished by us X. A. 1,8. 12. 

a. Especially with the phrase 76 éri rim, the perfect anticipates the certain 
occurrence of an event: 7d éml rovrg drodwdapmev for all he could do, we had 
perished X. A. 6. 6. 23. 


1951. . In subordinate clauses, the action of the perfect is usually (a) con- 
temporaneous, but may be (b) antecedent to that of the main verb. The con- 
text alone decides in which sense the perfect is to be taken. (a) of 6€ Oepdrovres, 
ére.dn €s avtimada KkabertyKauev, avTouodovar while our attendants desert, now 
that we have been brought down to a level with the Syracusans T.7.138. (b) é 
go. TUXN KExpnKE, TAIT adelero Fortune has taken back what she has lent you 
Men. fr. 598. 


On the epistolary perfect see 1942 a. 


* PLUPERFECT 


1952. The pluperfect is the past of the perfect, hence it denotes 
a past fixed state resulting from a completed action: €GeBovdAevpny 
I had (was) resolved. 


a. When the perfect is translated by the present, the pluperfect is rendered 
by the imperfect : éxexrjunv was in possession, érebvyjxer he was dead, 76 knew, 
éueuvnunv remembered. Cp. 1946. 


1953. Pluperfect of Immediate Occurrence. — The pluperfect may denote 
that a past action occurred so immediately or suddenly that it was accomplished 
almost at the same moment as another action: ws dé édndOnoav, édédAvyTO al 
crovéal and when they were captured the truce was (already) at an end 1.4. 47 
(the fact of their capture was equivalent to the immediate rupture of the truce), 


1954. In subordinate clauses the pluperfect is rarely used to mark an action 
as anterior to an action already past: #\Gov of Ivdol éx Tv Twodeulwy ovs éwerduper 
Kooos éml xatacxorny the Indians returned whom Cyrus had sent to get news of 
the enemy X.C.6.2.9. Yhe aorist is usually employed (1943, 1944 b). 
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FUTURE PERFECT 


1955. The future perfect denotes a future state resulting from a 
completed action: dvayeypayoua I shall stand enrolled, dedyoera he 
shall be kept in prison; 4 Ovpa KexAnoerar the door will be kept shut 
Ar. Lys. 1071. 

a. Most future perfects are middle in form, passive in meaning (581). 

b. The active future perfect is usually periphrastic (600): ra déov7 éodueda 
évvwkdres we shall have determined on our duty 1). 4. 50. 


1956. When stress is laid upon complete fulfilment, the future perfect may 
imply rapidity, immediate consequence, or certainty, of action accomplished in 
the future: dpdge, kal mempdterar speak, and it shall be done instanter Ar. Pl. 1027, 
evOds Apiatos dpert Hier: dare Pidros Hucy ovdels NedelWerar Ariaeus will soon with- 
draw, so that we shall have no friend left X. A. 2.4.5. 


1957. The future perfect may have an imperative force (1917) : elpjoerac 
yap Tadnbés for the truth shall (let it) be spoken I. 7.76. 


1958. When the perfect has the force of a present, the future perfect is used 
like a simple future (1946): Kexd\jooua I shall bear the name, weurvjcowar shail 
remember, xexthooua shall possess. So in the two active forms: reOvjéw T 
shall be dead, éorn&w TI shall stand. 

a. The aorist subjunctive with dy (2324), not the future perfect, is used to 
denote a past action in relation to an action still in the future. 


PERIPHRASTIC TENSES 


On the periphrastic forms of perfect, pluperfect, and future per- 
fect, see 599, 600. 


1959. Periphrastic Future.— A periphrastic future is formed by péddAo 
Iam about to, intend to, am (destined) to, am likely to (strictly think) with the 
present or future (rarely the aorist) infinitive. Thus, a uéAdw Néyerv col mddac 
doxet what Iam going to say has long been your opinion X. C. 8. 3. 18 (ep. 1885), 
Kyéavdpos wédrer HEev Cleander is on the point of coming X.A. 6. 4.18, OAcev 
éweddev ddyea he purposed to inflict suffering B 39, Eueddov bBros etvac I was des- 
tined to be happy o 138, ev wore mopevorto kal mretoror wéddovev SPer Oar, TpocKahOv 
Tous pirous és movdaodoyetro if ever Cyrus was on the march and many were likely 
to catch sight of him, he summoned his friends and engaged them in earnest 
talk, X. A. 1. 9. 28. 

a. The present infinitive usually occurs with wé\\w as a verb of will, the 
future infinitive with wé\\w as a verb of thinking. 

b. The aorist is used when it is important to mark the action as ingressive, 
resultative, or complexive: émep wéd\dtw mabety what T am doomed to suffer 
A. Pr. 625. 

c. péd\d\w I delay usually takes the present, rarely the aorist, infinitive. 

d. més ov wéddw and ré ob wéAkw mean why should I not ? Thus, ri 8 ot 
uédret Yedo?oy eivac; how should it not be ridiculous ? P. R. 530 a. 
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1960. éueddoy is used of past intention in éuedre catadiew he was about to 
stop for the night X. A. 1.8.1, rods €omdovus kdijoevyv Eueddov they intended to close 
the entrances 'T. 4.8. €e\ov with the infinitive denoting an unfulfilled past 
intention is a periphrasis for an aorist indicative with dy. Thus, od cverparevey 
Euedror they would not have joined forces D. 19.159 (=ovx av cvvertpdrevoar). 
Cp. recturus eram, etc. 


1961. With ciyi. — The present and perfect participle are freely used with 
the forms of efuf to form a periphrasis, especially when the participle has an 
adjectival character (1857): yet diapOeipomévous Tivds etvac; do you think that 
some are being ruined ? P. R. 492 a, al réyvar dtedOappévac 2oovra the arts will 
be ruined X. C. 7.2.13, 4» Todro cuudépoy this was advantageous Ant. 5.18; 7 
Gédovea is Stronger than 6éAy, S. O. T. 580. 


1962. The aorist participle is rarely so used, since it denotes a single act, 
not a characteristic : aay dé rives Kal yevduevor T@ Nixia Nébyou mpdrepoy mpds Tivas 
and communications between Nicias and some persons had actually been held 
before T. 4. 54. 

a. With écouwa the aorist participle equals the future perfect: o} cwwmrjoas 
és; be silent, won’t you, once and for all ? 8. O. T. 1146. 

1963. With éxo.—The periphrasis with ¢yw and the aorist participle is 
analogous to the perfect in meaning, and emphasizes the permanence of the result 
attained (chiefly in Hdt. and the drama): knpvéas €xw [have proclaimed 8. Ant.192. 

a. In Attic prose yw usu. has a separate force: Pepas mpwny Exe: kaTrahaBuy 
he lately seized and now occupies Pherae D. 9.12. So with the (rare) perfect : 
Ta émirHoea elxov avaxekoucpévor they had carried up to the forts the provisions 
and kept them there X. A, 4. 7. 1. 

1964. With ylyvopar. — The forms of ylyvoua: often combine with a parti- 
ciple to form periphrases. Thus, wy cavroy . . . krelvas yévy lest thou destroy 
thyself S. Ph. 773; in prose this periphrasis has the tone of tragedy. On 
ylyvouac with a substantive, See 1710, 1754. 

1965. With datvopar.—The aorist participle is used periphrastically with 
forms of dalvoua. Thus, odx brép tuGy ovdée TSv vouwy pportloas ovd dyavaxrhoas 
parvhoerar it will appear that he took no heed, nor felt any resentment, con- 
cerning you or the laws D. 21. 39. 


VERBAL NOUNS 


1. The Infinitive. 2. The Participle. 3. The Verbal Adjectives 
in -rds and -réos. 
THE INFINITIVE 


1966. The infinitive is in part a verb, in part a substantive. 

a. Many substantives are closely related to verbs, but not all verbs can form 
substantives. All verbs can, however, form infinitives. 

b. The word infinitive denotes a verbal form without any limitations (jinis) 
of number and person. 


1967. The infinitive is like a verb herein: 
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a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense (but not those of number and 
person). Having tenses, it can express different stages of action (action simply 
oceurring, continuing, or finished); whereas the corresponding substantive sc ts 
forth the abstract idea without these distinctions. Contrast rovety, moujoery, 
movjoat, memornkévar With molnows making. 

b. It can have a subject before it and a predicate after it, and it can have an 
object in the genitive, dative, or accusative like the corresponding finite verb. 
Infinitives scarcely ever stand in the subjective genitive; and the object of an 
infinitive never stands in the objective genitive. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy and with that particle represent &y with the indicative 
(1784 ff.) or dy with the optative (1824). 

e. It forms clauses of result with éore, and temporal clauses with mpiv, etc. 


1968. The infinitive is like a substantive herein: 

a. It may be the subject or object of a verb. 

b. With the (neuter) article it shows all the case forms (except the vocative): 
7d (Tov, Tw, TO) NUELY, NUTELv, etc. 

c. It may be governed by prepositions: mpd rod Ave. 

1969. The infinitive was originally a verbal noun in the dative (in part pos- 
sibly also in the locative) case. The use to express purpose (2008) is a survival 
of the primitive meaning, from which all the other widely diverging uses were 
developed in a manner no longer always clear to us. But the to or for meaning 
seen in pavOdvery ixouev we have come to learn (for learning) can also be dis- 
cerned in d0vaya: ldetv I have power for seeing, then I can see. Cp. 2000, 2006 a. 
As early as Homer, when the datival meaning had been in part obscured, the 
infinitive was employed as nominative (as subject) and accusative (as object). 
After Homer, the infinitive came to be used with the neuter article, the substan- 
tive idea thus gaining in definiteness. The article must be used when the infini- 
tive stands as an object in the genitive or dative, and when it depends on 
prepositions. 


1970. The infinitive is used as subject, as predicate, and to sup- 
plement the meaning of words and clauses. 


1971. The negative of the infinitive is wy; but od, used with a 
finite mood in direct discourse, is retained when that mood becomes 
infinitive in indirect discourse. Sometimes, however, pj is used in 
place of this od (2723 ff.). 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE NOUN WITH THE INFINITIVE 


1972. In general the subject of the infinitive, if expressed at all, 
stands in the accusative; when the subject of the infinitive is the 
same as the subject or object of the governing verb, or when it has 
already been made known in the sentence, it is not repeated with 
the infinitive. 


1973. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the governing 
verb, it is omitted, and a predicate noun stands in the nominative case. 
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oiuar eldévar I think that I know P. Pr.812e, Ilépons én elvar he said he was 
a Persian X. A. 4. 4.17, éy@ odx duoroyiow dkAnros fev I shall not admit that 
I have come uninvited P.S. 174d, duoroyets mepi éue ddixos yeyerfobar; do you 
admit that you have been guilty as regards me ? X. A.1,6.8 (cp, 4.2.27 in 2268). 

a. ‘lhe nominative is used when the infinitive, expressing some action or 
state of the subject of the main verb, has the article in an oblique case. Thus, 
ToUTwy akiwiels Sid TO marpikds a’t@ Pidos elvar justifying these requests on the 
ground that he was his hereditary friend Aes.3. 52, rotro 8 émole: éx Tod yaderds 
eivat this he effected by reason of his being severe X. A.2. 6.9, él 7@ duotor Tots 
Aecrrouévors elvar €xéurrovrat (colonists) are sent out to be the equals of those who 
stay at home T. 1. 34. 

b. The nominative stands usually in sentences with detv, xpfvai etc., depen- 
dent on a verb of saying or thinking. Thus, hyovunv.. . wepretvar betv abrdv Kal 
Heyaopuxdrepos palverbar I thought I ought to surpass them and to show myself 
more magnificent D.19.255, Here nyovuny detv is equivalent to J thought it proper. 

c. When the governing verb is a participle in an oblique case, a predicate 
noun usually agrees with the participle, and rarely stands in the nominative. 
Thus, draddayels ToUTwy TO packdyTwy dikacTav eivar being rid of those who 
profess to be judges P. A. 41a, ras dpxas Sldwor... Tots del Sdéaow dploros elvat 
it dispenses the offices to those who always seem to be the most deserving 
P. Menex. 2388 d. 

1974. A pronoun subject of the infinitive, if (wholly or partially) identical 
with the subject of the main verb, is generally expressed when emphatic, and 
stands in the accusative (cases of the nominative are rare and suspected) ; but 
the indirect reflexive cge?s stands in the nominative or accusative. 

otwar éue mrelw yphuata elpydcbar } dddovs ctvdvo I think I have made more 
money than any two others together P. Hipp. M. 282 e, jynodpevos éuavrov émcerké- 
orepov eivac (emphatic for 7ynodpuevos émveckécrepos eivac) deeming myself to be too 
honest P. A. 36.b, rods 6€ OnBalous nyetro. . . C6cerv dws BoveTar TpaTTe éauTév 
he thought the Thebans would let him have his own way D.6. 9, ob oets ddiketc dar, 
GAN éxelvous Gov he said that not they (the speaker and the other Lacedaemo- 
nians), but they (the Toroneans) rather had been wronged 4. 114 (but opas in 
1228 b). 

a. After a preceding accusative with the infinitive, a second pronoun refer- 
ring to a different person, and also subject of an infinitive, must also stand in the 
accusative whether or not it denotes the same person as the subject of the gov- 
erning verb, Thus, ddd voultes nuds wey avékecbal cov, adrds (see below) dé 
Turhoew ; Kal Huds pev drowndueicbal cov, cé (not cd) 6 ob matcerbar but do you 
think that we are going to put up with you, while you strike us yourself ? and 
that we are going to acquit you, while you will not cease your outrageous con- 
duct ? D. 21. 204. adrés, above and in K\éwy ovk pn abrés, ad éexetvov orparnyety 
Cleon said that not he himself, but that Nicias was in command T. 4. 28, is not 
the expressed subject of the infinitive, but airés of direct discourse (ards rurjoes, 
autos ob ctparnyS) ; hence a’rés is not used here for ceavréy (éavrov). 


1975. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of the govern- 
ing verb, it stands in the accusative; and a predicate noun stands also in the 


accusative. 
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voultw yap buds éuol efvar kal marplda Kal plrous for I think you are to me both 
fatherland and friends X. A. 1.3.6, Tov yap Kadov Kayaboy dvdpa eddaluova eival 
pnu for I maintain that the noble and good man is happy P. G. 470 e. 

1976. A predicate noun takes the case of the subject of an infinitive itself 
dependent on a subjectless infinitive. Thus, nuiv de rovotor doxety opas mayTo- 
Sarods palvecbar they manage it so that they seem to us to appear in various 
forms P. R. 881 e. 

1977. Several infinitives may be used in succession, one infinitive being the 
subject of another: mepl roAXob rovotmevos undevi Sbgar dBplfew Bovrdecbar regard- 
ing it of great importance not to seem to any one to wish to behave outrageously 
L. 23. 5. 

1978. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as the object (in the 
genitive or dative) of the governing verb, it is often omitted, and a predicate 
noun is either attracted into the genitive or dative, or stands in the accusative 
in agreement with the omitted subject of the infinitive. See 1060-1062. 

zkeotiv huiv ayadots eivac or éeotiv july ayabovs eivar it is in our power to be 
good (lit. to be good is possible for us). Thus, dedued’ ody tudy .. . dxpodcacbat 
T&v eyoudvwy, évOvundévras bre xT. we ask you therefore to listen to what is 
said, considering that, etc. 1.14.6. Cp. viv cou err. avdpt yevéoOar quoted 
in 1062 with Aaxedapovlos tEeorwv iptv pldrovs yevécOar it is in your power to 
become friends to the Lacedaemonians 'T. 4.29. The latter construction may 
be explained as abbreviated for étecriv iptv (vuas) pldrous yevér Oar. 

1979. The subject of the infinitive is often retained when it is the same as 
the (omitted) oblique object of the governing verb. Thus, rapiyyeiie Ta brda 
rlOecbat Tods "EXyvas he issued orders that the Greeks should get under arms 
X. A. 2. 2.21. 


1980. An indefinite or general subject of the infinitive (rivd, rivds, avOpw- 
mous) is commonly omitted ; and a predicate noun stands in the accusative. 
Thus, piAdvOpwrov eivar det one (rivd) must be humane I. 2.15 (ep. 1984), paov 
mwapatvety }) wabdvtTa Kaprepely it is easier for a man to give advice than to endure 
suffering Men. Sent. 471, dpvras yap 4 uh Sp@vras Hdtov Oaveiv for it is preferable 
to die in action rather than doing nothing HE. Hel. 814. 

1981. The construction of the accusative with the infinitive seems to have 
originated from the employment of the infinitive to complement the meaning 
of transitive verbs ; as in ke\evw ce dredOeiv I command you to depart. Here 
the accusative was separated from the transitive verb and felt to be the inde- 
pendent subject of the infinitive (J command that you depart). Gradually the 
accusative with the infinitive was used even after verbs incapable of taking an 
object-accusative. 


PERSONAL AND IMPERSONAL CONSTRUCTION 


1982. Instead of an impersonal passive verb with the accusative 
and infinitive as subject, Greek often uses the personal passive con- 
struction, the accusative becoming the nominative, subject to the 

« leading verb. 


Thus, Kopos 7yyé\0n vixioa Cyrus was reported to have conquered instead of 
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HVVEAON Kooov vixfoa it was reported that Cyrus had conquered, and dlkards elu 
dredetv I am justified in going away instead of dikardy éore ue amedbety tt is 
right for me to go away. English sometimes has to use the impersonal construc- 
tion in place of the Greek personal construction (cp. 2107). 

a. The personal construction is more common with \éyerar, ayyédderat, 
ouodoyetrac and other passive verbs of saying (regular with passive verbs of think- 
ing) ; With cvupaive it happens ; with avayxaios necessary, dios worthy, dixacos just, 
duvarés possible, émirjdevos fit, etc., followed by a form of efva:, instead of davay- 
katov, dfiov, etc. Thus, 6 Accvpios eis Thy xdpav abrod éuBarety ayyé\derau the 
Assyrian is reported to be about to make an incursion into his country X.C. 5. 
3.30, wodAyH Tis adoyla EvpBalver yiyverbar much absurdity would result P. Phil. 
55a, dikavos ef elrety it is right for you to speak P.S.214¢, rv alrlay otrés éore 
Sixasos Exe itis right for him to bear the blame D.18.4. Both constructions 
together: col yap 6H Néyerar wavu ye Tebeparredabar 6’ Amédddwy, kal ce TavTa éxelvp 
meBouevov mpatrew for Apollo is said to have been greatly served by you, and 
(it is said) that you do everything in obedience to him X.C.7.2.15. Cp. 2104. 

N, — 69Nbs éore and Pavepds éore take 67x or the participle (2107) ; d9Adv éore 
and gavepéy éor: take 671, not the infinitive. 


1983. The personal constructions Sox, goa (2089 c), dé are regular instead 
Of doxe?, Zorke it seems, det it lacks (much or little). So with ¢alvoua for palverar. 

dox® yap por ddvvaros eivac for I seem to be unable P.R.368b, doxodpuév poe 
Kkabjobar it seems to me that we are encamped X. A. 1.3.12, viv ye nudy Zorxas 
Baowreds elvac now at least you seem to be our king X.C.1. 4.6, roddot béw éya 
Umép éuavtod arodoyeicbar Tam far from speaking in my own defence P. A.30d, 
pixpod édénoev Kirrpoy dracay xatacxety he almost (lacked a little) occupted the 
whole of Cyprus 1.9.62, 8 ob Xévev palver you seem to speak well Ar. Nub. 403. 

a. doxe? ol riva édGety for doxe? ris wor éAOety it seems to me that some one came 
is very rare. doxe? meaning it seems good, it is decreed always takes the infin- 
itive (1984, 1991). dox& believe has the construction of 1992 c. Cp. 1998. 


THE INFINITIVE WITHOUT THE ARTICLE 
AS SUBJECT, PREDICATE, AND APPOSITIVE 


1984. As Subject.— The infinitive may be used as subject, espe- 
cially with quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions (933 a). 


ypdupara wabety de? to learn to read is necessary Men. Sent. 96, rf xph rovety ; 
what must be done? X.A.2.1.16, kécpos (éor7l) Kad&s rovro dpav to perform 
this well is a credit T.1.5, waoww dbeiv yaderby (éor7) to please everybody ts diffi- 
cult Solon 7, ¢60£ev atrots mpoiévar it seemed best to them to proceed X. A. 2.1.2, 
cuppéper aidrots pirous elvas it is for their interest to be friends X.Q.11. 23. Cp. 
1062, 1978. 


1985. Such quasi-impersonal verbs and expressions are de? if is necessary, 
xp% (properly a substantive with écri omitted, 793) it is necessary, Soxe? tt 
seems good, éor« it is possible, é&erre it is in one’s power, old ré éare tt is posst- 
ble, mpérec and rpoohxe it is fitting, cvuBalver it happens ; and many expressions 
formed by éoré and a predicate noun, as déwop it is right, dikavoy it is just, avay- 
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xavov it is necessary, duvaréy it ts possible, ddbvarov (or advvara) tt is impossible, 
alsxpdv it is disgraceful, caddy it is honourable, Spa and kaipds it is time. With 
the last two expressions the old dative use of the infinitive is clear: apa Bovdev- 
ecOa. it is time for considering P. Soph. 241 b. 

a. On the personal déiéds eur, Sikards efur, doxG, see 1982. For det pe rotro 
héyer we find the personal déouar robro Aéyerv. Note the attraction in 7d rAfGos 
trav évéyvrwy elmetv the number of the things it is possible to mention I. 5. 110 
(for rovtwy & Evertiv). 

b. de? and xp% regularly take the accusative and infinitive (cp. 1562) ; avayxy 
it is necessary takes the accusative or dative with the infinitive. 

c. The subject of the infinitive is expressed or omitted according to the 
sense. 

d. Homer shows only the beginnings of the use of the infinitive as a real 
subject, z.e. not a grammatical subject, as in 1984. 


1986. As Predicate. — In definitions the infinitive may be used as 
a predicate noun with éoré. 


To yap yuOvar ériotHunv AaBelvy éotiv for to learn is to get knowledge P. Th. 
209 e. 


1987. As an Appositive. — The infinitive may stand in apposition 
to a preceding substantive, pronoun, or adverb. 

els olwvds ApioTos, dutverOar rept rarpys One omen ts best, to jight for our coun- 
try M 243, eirov... . Todro wovov opav mavras, TS mpbcbey Erecbar F told all to pay 
heed to this only, viz., to follow their leader X. C. 2. 2. 8, kai iuas 5é ovTws, & ratdes, 

. émaldevoy, Tovs ev yepa.tépous mpoTimay, THy dé vewrépwv mpoTteTiuAcbar and I 
have instructed you, too, my children (to this effect) to honour your elders in pre- 
Serence to yourselves and to receive honour from the younger in preference to them 
XO CaS. i 10s 


1988. he infinitive not in indirect discourse, and in indirect dis- 
course, 1s often used as the object of a verb. 


THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


1989. The infinitive as object not in indirect discourse is used 
after almost any verb that requires another verb to complete its 
meaning. The tenses of this infinitive are timeless, and denote only 
stage of action. 


1990. The infinitive may be the only expressed object, or it may 
be one of two expressed objects, of the leading verb. 

matdevors Kahn diddoKer xphoOar vdpuors a good education teaches obedience to 
the laws X. Ven. 12. 14, diayiyvaoxerv ce rods dyabods Kal rods Kaxovs édldakev he 
taught you to distinguish the good and the bad X. M. 3.1.9. 

a. Verbs signifying to asi, bid, forbid, permit, teach, etc., allow an infinitive 
as one of two objects. : 

b. Many verbal expressions, formed by a substantive and a verb, take the 


infinitive. Thus, rods dddous dddonew réxvnv Exovow they possess the skill to 
teach (the) others I. 16.11, Cp. 2000, 
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A. Object Infinitive after’ Verbs of Will or Desire 


1991. Verbs of will or desire (and their opposites) are often fol- 
lowed by an infinitive. The infinitive with a subject accusative 
denotes that something should (may) be or be done. The negative 
is py (see 2719-2721). 

HOedov abrovd axovew they were willing to listen to him X. A. 2. 6.11, éBovdevovro 
éxdirrety Thy wodY they planned to leave the city Hdt. 6. 100, ra dura... knret 
moety he seeks to do what he likes best X.M. 4.5.11, Baccdeds dévot cé darom)ety 
the king asks that you sail away X. H. 3. 4. 25, ixéreve wh dmoxretvar he entreated 
that they should not put him (self) to death L. 1.25, wéurovew . . . orpareve- 
oat éxl Kaplav they send orders that he shall march upon Caria X.H. 3.1.7, 
Zdoke wreiv Tov’ AdkiBiddnv it was decided that Alcibiades should sail T. 6. 29. 

a. Verbs of will or desire with an accusative subject of the infinitive form 
one of the classes of substantive clauses introduced in English by that, though 
the infinitive in English is often more idiomatic. 


1992. Of verbs of will or desire that take the infinitive some have 


an object 

a. In the accusative (or are intransitive), e.g. : atpotpat choose, altd, altot- 
par ash, df claim, ask, BovActopar resolve, BotAopar wish, will, SiKkard deem 
right, Siavootpar intend, @&w (poet. 0A), wish, will, elw8a am wont to, ém- 
xepS attempt, €& permit, {nr@ seek, kedetdw command, suggest, invite, peddw 
delay, wepOpar try, wéptrw send, mpoltpotpar am zealous, mpokadodtpar invite, 
mpotpére urge, omevdw hasten, am eager, cmovdatw am eager, Tope dare, pro 
am wont to, pypifopar vote. 

b. In the genitive, e.g.: S€opar ask, érvbdpa and opéyopar desire. 

c. In the dative, e.g.: evyopar pray, mapayyAdAo and rpoctarrw command, 
émtBovretw purpose, cvpBovredw advise, éwitpétw and cvyxwope permit, wapawG 
exhort, So0x@ por I have a mind to; and déya, elrov, hwvd, dpafw tell (and Boo 
shout) in the sense of command. 

N.—el6w urge to a course of action, takes the infinitive, rel@w convince 
generally has ws, rarely the accusative with the infinitive. Thus, éredev adrov 
Kad’ abrov mopevecbar he urged him to go by himself X. A. 6.2.13, ob yap meloovrat 
of moddol, as od abrds otk HOA noas admiévac for most people will not be con- 
vinced that of your own free will you did not desire to go away P.Cr.44¢ 
(infinitive X.M.1. 1.20). 


1993. Verbs of will or desire not to do anything are e.g. : dédorxa, PoBoduar 
fear, pevyw avoid, dxv& scruple, alcxtvouar, aldoduar (2126) feel shame to, drayo- 
petw forbid, kwdtw hinder, améxouat abstain from, ebaBodpar, puddrrowat beware 
of. Thus, ¢oBoduar duehéyxev ce I fear to refute you P.G.457e, alcxbvopar 
iutv elrety radnOH Iam ashamed to tell you the truth P. A. 22d. 


1994. Under verbs of will or desire are included verbs expressing an activity 
to the end that something shall or shall not be done. Thus, dlowm offer, give, 
diaudxouar struggle against, moe, diamparropar, Karepydfoua manage, effect, 
mapéxw offer (others in 1992, 1993). 
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1995. Several verbs of will or desire take érws with the future or the sub- 
junctive (verbs of effort, 2211, 2214) ; or uj with the subjunctive (verbs of fear, 
2225) ; some take the participle (2123 ff.). 


1996. The infinitive may be used with the 

a. Genitive or dative when the expression of desire is addressed to a person 
and the genitive or dative depends on the leading verb. Here the sentence is 
simple. Thus, déouac tudy ... Ta Oikava Wydicacba [ ask you to render a just 
verdict I. 19.51, rots &\dNows aoe wapynyyerrdev eo Al Gerba he ordered all the rest 
to arm themselves X. A. 1.8.3. 

b. Accusative when the action of a person is desired (example in 1979). 
Such sentences are complex. 

N. — Verbs of commanding allow either a or b; but only keXedw with the 
accusative permits either meaning: Kedkedw cé ratra wh woerv I tell you not to 
do this and I command that you shall not do this. Cp. 1981. 


1997. Several verbs signifying to say are also used as verbs of will and then 
mean command. The agent commanded usually stands in the accusative sub- 
ject of the infinitive. So with \éyw, efrov, ppdfw, gwvd. Thus réyw ao éyw 
ddXw Piroxr7Tyv AaBetiv I say that thow shalt take Philoctetes by craft S. Ph. 101, 
tovTos devo mretv I told them that they should sail D.19.150, mwavres @d\eyov 
Tovs TovTwy dpéavras Oodvar Olkny all said that the ringleaders should suffer punish- 
ment X. A. 5.7.34, eirov thy Oipav Kexdetc Par they commanded that the door 
should be shut (and stay shut) X.H.5.4.7, Baoitels eypaye macas tas év 7H 
“ENAdOe ores adrovouous eivar the king issued a written order that all the cities 
in Greece should be independent (not: wrote that they were independent) X. H. 
6. 3. 12. 

a. The agent may stand in the dative as yaddy Aéyw co I bid thee let go 
8. O. C. 840. 


1998. The present and aorist infinitive (both timeless) are the usual tenses 
of the infinitive after verbs of will or desire (see 1869). The perfect is rare ; 
as eiov Thy Ovpav KexdetcOar (1997). doxG and docx woe signifying I have a 
mind to or I am determined to take the present or aorist like doxe?: Tov dvov 
éfayev doxG LI have a mind to bring out the ass Ar. Vesp. 177, éy@ ody por doce 
... vpnyjoacba KTr. now I have a mind to show, etc. P. Eu. 288c. Cp. 1983 a. 
When it is clearly denoted that the action resolved on is to follow without delay 
the future is used; as in dAAd por doxO.. . od meicecOar att@ but I am deter- 
mined that I will not accept his opinion P. Th. 183 d. 

a. Some verbs, as cedevw, which might be held to introduce indirect discourse, 
are classed under verés of will or desire, because, like these verbs, they do not 
regularly take the future infinitive ; and because, unlike verbs of saying and 
thinking (which admit ail the tenses of the infinitive) they introduce infinitives 
which do not show differences of time. The future infinitive does not express a 
command. For a few cases of the future after verbs of will or desire, see 1869. 


1999. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear, when 
followed by the aorist (less often the present) infinitive (1868), have the con- 
struction of verbs of will or desire. When such verbs take the future infinitive 
they have the construction of indirect discourse. 
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B. Infinitive after Other Verbs 


2000. The infinitive follows many verbs, especially such as denote 
ability, fitness, necessity, etc. (and their opposites). 

ovKéTe €dUvaTo . . . BioTrevev he was no longer able to live T. 1.130, vety ém- 
ordpevos knowing how to swim X. A. 6.7. 25, repixaol te dravres . . . dpapra- 
vey and all men are by nature prone to err 1.3.45, wavOdvovow apxew te Kal 
dpxerbar they learn how to govern and be governed X. A.1.9.4; also after the 
impersonals of 1985, 

a. €yw I can is derived from the meaning J have especially with a verb of 
saying. Thus, Ads maya Exovow eirety they can proclaim a stroke of Zeus 
A. Ag. 367. 


C. Infinitive after Adjectives, Adverbs, and Substantives 


2001. The infinitive serves to define the meaning of adjectives, 
adverbs, and substantives, especially those denoting ability, fitness, 
capacity, etc. (and their opposites), and generally those analogous in 
meaning to verbs which take the infinitive (2000). Here the datival 
meaning (purpose, destination) 1s often apparent. Cp. 1969. 


2002. Adjectives and Adverbs. —ixavol juds wpedety able to assist us X. A. 
3.3.18, dewvds Néyerv, kaxds Bidvac skilled in speaking, evil in life Aes. 3.174, ofor 
girety able to love D. 25.2, Eroipol elor waxerbac they are ready to fight X.C. 
4.1.1, dpxew déiararos most worthy to govern X.A.1.9.1, 660s... dujxavos 
elcehOety orpatevuate a road impracticable for an army to enter 1.2.21, yaXerov 
diaBaivey hard to cross 5.6.9, érivojoa d&ets quick to conceive T.1.70. So also 
after pdd.os easy, 7dvs pleasant, Slkawos just, dvayKalos necessary, émiTndevos suit- 
able, ayaés good, atrios responsible for, warakds incapable of; cp. ddtyos 1063. 
After adverbs: ké\\ora ldetv most splendid to behold X. C. 8.3. 5. 

a. Some of these adjectives take the infinitive by analogy to the related 
verbs, aS mpd6tuos zealous (mpobipmoduar), émuctjuwy knowing how (érlorapac). 


2003. oios fit, d00s sufficient take the infinitive like the fuller expressions 
TowdTos olos, TocovTos bcos, Thus, ov yap Fv waa ola 76 Tedloy dpdew for it was not 
the proper season to irrigate the plain X. A.2.3.13, cov arogqy sufficient to live 
off of T.1.2, trowbros olos ... welOecbar the kind of a man to be convinced 
P. Cr. 46 b. On rocoiros éore (ws) see 2263. Hom. has the infinitive after rotos, 
Ttécos, ete. 


2004. Substantives. — As, of matdes iuty ddlyou Adixlay ~xovor madever bat 
your children are almost of an age to be educated P. Lach. 187¢. With éori 
omitted : cxorH ye nuiv wavOdvery we have leisure to learn X.C.4. 8.12, dvaykn 
mwelOecOa there is need to obey X. H. 1.6.8, mepalvery Hin wpa it is high time to 
jinish X. A. 3.2.32. Cp. 1985. 


2005. The infinitive is added, like an accusative of respect (1601, 1602), 
to intransitive verbs (especially in poetry), to adjectives (more frequently in 
poetry), and to substantives (rarely). Thus, rotos idetv such in aspect (lit. to 
look on) Theognis 216, dpav orvyvrés of a repulsive expression X. A. 2, 6.9, dxob- 
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car wayxddws txe it is very fine to hear D.19.47, Oadua Kal dxodoa a marvel 
even to hear of P.L. 656d, 


2006. The infinitive limiting the meaning of an adjective is commonly active 
(or middle) in cases where the passive is more natural in English. Thus, ddvos 
duvards Katavofoar a speech capable of being understood P.Ph.90c¢, d&os davyd- 
car worthy to be admired 'T. 1.138 (but des Oavudgerdar X.C. 5. 1.6). 

a. The active use is due to the old datival function of the infinitive : duvards 
karavonra: capable for understanding. 


2007. The infinitive, with or without ore or ds, may be used with 
7, than after comparatives, depending on an (implied) idea of ability 
or inability. 7 dore is more common than 7 or 7} as. Cp. 2264. 

Td yap voonua petfov } pépew fur the disease is too great to be borne S.O.T. 
1293, poBoduae pr Te perfor ) bore Pépery SivacOa kakdy TH wore cuuBy I fear lest 
some calamity befall the State greater than it can bear X. M. 3. 5.17, Bpaxvrepa 
} ws é&txvetoOar too short to reach X. A. 3.3. 7. 

a. The force of # éore may be expressed by the genitive ; as, kpetooov ddyou 
(T. 2. 50) = kpetocov 4 Sore NéyeoGar. Cp. 1077. 

b. Words implying a comparison may take the infinitive with dere or ws 
(1063). 


D. Infinitive of Purpose and Result 


2008. Infinitive of Purpose. — The infinitive may express purpose 
(usually only with verbs taking the accusative). 


raiTnv Thy xwpav éewérpeve Siaprdca rots “ENAnoww he gave this land over to 
the Greeks to plunder X. A. 1.2.19, 7d Huccv (Tod orparetmatos) KaTtédure puddT- 
tev TO otpatémedov he left half (of the army) behind to guard the camp 5.2.1, 
lévar émt Baoidea ovk éylyvero Ta lepd the sacrifices did not turn out (favourable) 
for going against the king 2.2.3,’ Apurdpxw .. . Sore hucpay amodoyjoacbat 
you granted a day to Aristarchus to make his defence X. H. 1.7.28, 4 Ovpa 7H éuh 
dvéwkto .. . elorévar TH Seomévw Te €uod my dovr stood open for any petitioner 
of mine to enter 5.1.14, mapéxw éuauvroy épwrav I offer myself to be questioned 
P. A. 33b, ras yuvatkas riety pepotods the women bringing (something) to drink 
X.H.7.2.9. Cp. also 2082 e. 


2009. The infinitive of purpose is used in prose especially after verbs mean- 
ing to give, entrust, choose, appoixt, take, receive. Verbs signifying to send, 
go, come usually take the future active participle (2065); but T.6.50 has 6é«a 
TO vedv mpovTeuWav és Tov wéyav Nueva wedoar they sent ahead ten ships to sail 
into the great harbour ; and in poetry the infinitive often denotes purpose after 
these verbs, and after efva: in Homer (A 20) and Hat. (5, 25). 


2010. After verbs meaning to have (or be) at one’s disposition: of orpard- 
Tat apytpioy otk elyov éemigiriferda the soldiers did not have money by means of 
which they could provision themselves X. A,7.1.7, éxet oxid 7 éotl Kai rod Kadl- 
feo0ar there is shude and grass to sit down in P. Phae. 229 b. 


2011. Infinitive of Result.— The infinitive may be used with dere 
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(sometimes with ds) to denote a result, often an intended result. 
See 2260 ff. 

a. Several verbs, substantives, and adjectives usually taking the infinitive 
also admit ore with the infinitive (2271) ; and the infinitive is found where 
gore with the infinitive might be expected : uvnuovetovow adebevra Todrov édetbepor 
elvar they recall that he was emancipated (lit. released so as to be free) D.29. 25. 
Here the redundant infinitive expresses an intended result. 

N.— This redundant use of efvac is common in Hom. and Hat. 


E. Absolute Infinitive 


2012. Certain idiomatic infinitives are used absolutely in paren- 
thetical phrases to limit the application of a single expression or 
of the entire sentence. 


a. Verbs of Saying. — as émos eireiv, ws elretv so to speak, almost; (ws) 
amas elmetv, ws cuvedovre (1497) eireiv, ws (év Bpaxe? Or) cvrvTéuws elreiv to speak 
briejly, concisely ; ws éml ray elrety, 70 cturrav elweivy speaking generally ; oxeddv 
eimety 80 to say, almost ( paene dixerim) ; odv Oe@ elretv in God’s name ; and so 
@s with éyev, ppdferv, elpfca, aS ws év TUrw eippobar in general. Examples: 
adnbés ye ws Eros eimety ovdev elpyjxaci not one word of truth, I may say, did 
they utter P. A. 17a, dyabdv pév amdGs elretv ovdév yéyove TH mode in a word the 
State gained no advantage Dinarchus 1.33. 

b. as (€os) elrety is often used to limit too strict an application of a general 
statement, especially rds or ovdels. Thus, rdvres ws éros elmety nearly every one, 
ovdels ws ros elreiv almost no one. It is thus used like paene dixerim; rarely, 
like wt ita dicam, to soften the strength of a metaphor. 

c. Especially common is the absolute efvac in éx@y elvar willingly, intention- 
ally, if you can help it, usually in negative or quasi-negative statements (éxav 
may be inflected). Also in 7d kara rodrov (érl rovTw) elvac as far as he is 
concerned, ws... evar as far as... is concerned, 7d viv elvac at present. 
Examples: ovdé &évois éxdy elvar yé\wra tapéxers nor do you intentionally 
cause strangers to laugh X.C. 2.2.15, éxotoa evar ovk dmodelrerar it is not 
willingly separated P. Phae. 252 a, 76 ye ém’ éxetvor eivar éo dOns (dv) so far, at least, 
as it depended on him you would have been saved L. 13. 68. 

d. Other expressions: ol doxe?y, ws éuol Soxelv, ws éuol Kpivar as it seems to 
me, in my opinion, (ws) eikdoar to make a guess, (ws) cvpBddrev to compare, 
(as) dxotca to the ear, ws buourpoa to recall the matter, doov yé me eidévar as far 
as I know, etc.; ddtyou detv, pixpod detv almost, all but (detv may be omitted, 
1399). Examples: 6 yap Kriourmos éruxe moppw kabefduevos tod Krervlov, épol 
doxetv for Ctesippus, it seems to me, happened to be sitting at a distance 
from Clinias P. Eu. 274 b, pixpod detv rpla radavra almost three talents 
Dr 21, 29: 

e. Some of these absolute infinitives may be explained by reference to the 
idea of purpose (2008) or result. Thus, cvveddvri eirety for one compressing the 
matter to speak (cp. ut paucis dicam), pixpod detv so as to lack little. Others 
recall the adverbial accusative (1606); cp. éuol doxety with yrwuny eurv. 
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F. Infinitive in Commands, Wishes, and Exclamations 


2013. Infinitive in Commands. — The infinitive may be used for the 
second person of the imperative. ‘The person addressed is regarded 
as the subject. This infinitive is commoner in poetry than in prose 
(where it has a solemn or formal force). 

Oapo dv viv, Achunses, eri Tpderor paxerdar with good courage now, Diomed, 
fight against the Trojans EH 124, ov 6é, KXeaploa . . . ras mUdas dvolias émexbetv 
but do you, Clearidas, open the gates and sally forth T. 5. 9. 

a. This infinitive may be used in conjunction with an imperative: axovere 
he * Kara TA warpia Tods ybas Tivey hear ye, good people! drink the Pitchers as 
our sires drank ! Ar. Ach. 1000. 

b. The infinitive for the third person of the imperative often occurs in legal 
language (laws, treaties, etc.), and does not necessarily depend on the principal 
verb. Thus, ér7 dé elvar ras orovdas revtjxovra and the treaty shall continue for 
jity years T.5,18. In this construction the infinitive has the force of an infini- 
tive dependent on édoée (it was voted that) or the like. So in medical language, 
as mivey 6€ vdwp it is well for the patient to drink water Hippocrates 1.151. 

c. The infinitive (with subject accusative) is rarely used for the third person 
of the imperative when there is an unconscious ellipsis of a word like 66s grant, 
or evxouac I pray. Thus, revyea ciA\joads pepérw xoihas éml vas, cGua é ofkad’ 
éudy Sduevac waduv let him strip off my arms and carry them to the hollow ships, 
but let him give back my body to my home H78. 

d. In negative commands (prohibitions) uw with the infinitive is poetic and 
Tonic: ofs uh medagev do not approach these (=munh wédage) A. Pr.712, unde xadety 
mw Burov and do not call him happy yet Hat. 1. 32. 


2014. Infinitive in Wishes. — The infinitive with a subject accusa- 
tive may be used in the sense of the optative of wish, usually with 
the same ellipsis as in 2013 ec. 


Heol wodtrat, un me Sovdrelas Tuxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be 
my lot! A. Sept. 253, & Zed, éxyevéoOar por “AOnvaiouvs teloacbac oh Zeus, that it 
be granted to me to punish the Athenians! Hat. 5.105 (ep. & Zed, 56s pe reloa- 
cbat udpov matpbs oh Zeus, grant that I may avenge my father’s murder! A.Ch. 
18). This construction is very rare in Attic prose: tov Kkuynyérnv exovra ekvévar 

. appay écOjra the hunter should go forth in a light dress X. Ven. 6.11. 
Here no definite verb can be supplied. 

a. The nominative with the infinitive Gnstead of the optative) after ai ydp 
occurs in Homer (7 311, » 376). 

2015. Infinitive in Exclamations. — The infinitive is often used in 
exclamations of surprise or indignation. The subject stands in the 
accusative. 


éue mabetv rade that I should suffer this! A. Eum. 837, To.ouTovt Tpépery Kiva to 
keep a dog like that! Ar. Vesp. 835. 


On the infinitive with ef’ 6 (é¢’ dre) see 2279; with mpiv, see 2453. 
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INFINITIVE AS OBJECT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2016. The infinitive is used as the object of verbs of saying and 
thinking. Such intinitives denote both time and stage of action 
(cp. 1866). 

a. The finite verb of a sentence placed in dependence on a verb of saying or 
thinking that requires the infinitive, becomes infinitive, which infinitive stands in 
the relation of a substantive as subject or object of the leading verb. Commonly 
as object: thus, Kopos vikg Cyrus is victorious, when made the object of ¢nct he 
says, becomes a part of a new sentence ¢ycl Kopoy vixdv, in which Kopov uxar is 
the object of @ncli. As subject, when the verb of saying is passive: thus, in 
héyerac Kipor vixay, the last two words form the subject of \éyerau. 

2017. Verbs of saying are e.g.: say pnul, ddoxw, Néyw; confess dpuoroyd ; 
promise bricxvotuat, Urodéxoua, éemayyédNoua, Udlorauar; pretend mpooroodpmat ; 
swear duviue; deny amrapvotua; gainsay avtiéyw; dispute audisBnrd, etc. 

Some verbs of saying admit other constructions than the infinitive, and espe- 
cially 6rv.or ws (2579). Aéyw, elrov, Ppdfw, Pwv with 67. or ws mean say, with 
the infinitive command (1997). 

a. dnl say, assert, express the opinion that in classical Greek is almost 
always followed by the infinitive, but by 67. very often in the later language. 
gnut re occurs in X. A. 7.1.5 (dnul ws in L.7.19, X. H. 6.3.7; D. 4.48, 27. 
19 by anacoluthon). 

b. Aéyw state (impart a fact) takes either the infinitive or 87. or as. The 
infinitive oécurs usually with the passive (Aéyeraz, etc.) either in the personal or 
impersonal construction (1982 a). The active forms of \éyw with the infinitive 
mean command (1997). 

c. elroy said usually takes érc or ws ; with the infinitive, it commonly means 
commanded (1997). Cp. the double use of told. 

N. —eizoy meaning said with the infinitive is rare, but occurs in good Attic 
proses, Ande loi, o0. Uhucr i oo. Wys.L0l6, 1089, LOD gee Xen HL Gis 22. 
Db C babe 2S. ide Ise 2720-5 Lye, 50 sAess3, of: 6.009; Dem. 1d) 185 
Plato, G. 473 a, 503 d, Lach. 192 b, Charm. 174 a, Hipp. Maj. 291 b, Pol. 263 c, 
290 b, L. 654 a, Clitoph. 409 a, 410 b. In poetry this use is frequent. 

2018. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive. Such are: think 
Hyo0uar, olomat, dox@, vouifw; hope édrlfw ; suppose brohauBavw ; suspect brorrevw ; 
guess eixdgw; feel confident musretw ; disbelieve dmiustd. The use of as is rare, 
while d7z is very rare (2580). 

a. Verbs of perceiving sometimes take the infinitive by analogy to verbs of 
thinking ; as dxobw, alcOdvouar, muvOdvouar (2144). 

2019. Each tense of direct discourse is retained (with its proper 
meaning as regards stage of action) when it becomes infinitive in 
indirect discourse; but an imperfect is represented by the present 
infinitive; a pluperfect, by the perfect infinitive. See 1866, 1867. 


2020. An original od of direct discourse is generally, an original 
py is always, retained in indirect discourse. But in some cases od 
becomes py (2728 ff.). 
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2021. The infinitive is the subject of the passive of verbs of saying 
and thinking (1982 a). So with doxe? it seems, paiverat it is plain, etc. 

2022. The infinitive represents a finite verb after verbs of saying 
and thinking. 

a. edvol pac elvar they assert that they are loyal L. 12.49, ovdels Epackev 
yuyveckev abrov nobody said that he knew him 28. 3, oi hyeudves ob pac (2692) 
elvac &dAnv d56v the guides say there is no other road X. A. 4.1.21, ravres épotaor 
TO Nourdy pndev eivar KepdahewrTepov THs aperhs everybody in time to come will say 
that there is nothing more profitable than bravery X.C.7.1.18. Other examples 
1867. 

b. Bacireds vixdy nyetrac the king thinks he is victorious (= vik, cp. 1887) 
X. A. 2.1.11, ofouar BédXtio Tov etvar I think it is best 5.1.8, bramrevoy eri Bacihéa 
iévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 1.3.1, (2wxpdrns) 7d 
ayvoeiy éautoy éyyuTdtw ... mavlas édoylfero eivar Socrates was of the opinion 
that for a man not to know himself was very near to madness X.M.3. 9.6. 

c. When a word of saying is expressed or implied in what precedes, several 
infinitives may be used where the indicative is employed in translation. So in 
the narration in X.C.1.3.5-6. 


2023. The infinitive with dy represents an indicative with dy or 
a potential optative with dy. See 1846, 1848, 1849, 2270. 


2024. Verbs signifying to hope, expect, promise, threaten, and swear 
take the future infinitive in indirect discourse, and the aorist (less 
often the present) infinitive not in indirect discourse (like verbs of 
will or desire, 1868, 1999). édrritw radra roujoew I hope that I shall do 
this, €Amilw tavta roujoat Or rrovety I hope to do this. 


THE INFINITIVE WITH THE ARTICLE (ARTICULAR INFINITIVE) 


2025. The articular infinitive, while having the character of a 
substantive, retains the functions of a verb. In its older use the 
articular infinitive is a subject or object; the nearest approach to 
this use in Homer is dyin xal 76 pvddocew to watch is also trouble 
v 52. In the tragic poets the genitive and dative are rarely used; in 
the speeches in Thucydides and in Demosthenes all of its four cases 
appear with great frequency. The articular infinitive may take 
dependent clauses. 


2026. The articular infinitive admits the constructions of an 
ordinary substantive. 
Nom. 1é rouetv making or to make, rd wouhoew, 73 wovfrat, Td TETOLnKEVaL 
Gen. tod moutv of making, rot moore, Too Tworfoat, etc. 
Dat. 16 moetv for making, by making, rt wovheew, tO worhora, ete. 
Ace. 1 roveiv, TO ToLhoeLy, Td Tovfjjoar, etc. 


2027. The articular infinitive is treatéd as subject, predicate 
noun, and object like the simple infinitive (1984-1986). 
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2028. The negative of the articular infinitive is ph. 


2029. The articular infinitive may indicate time (after verbs of 
saying or thinking, 2034 g), or may be timeless. 


2030. The articular infinitive is in general used like the infinitive 
without the article, and may take dé; as regards its constructions it 
has the value of a substantive. The article is regularly used when 
the connection uniting the infinitive to another word has to be 
expressed by the genitive, the dative, or a preposition. 

a. The articular infinitive is rarely used, like a true substantive, with the 
subjective genitive: 76 y' ef dpovetv air Ov utpwetobe imitate at least their wisdom 
D. 19. 269. 


2031. NOMINATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


Subject (1984) : véows 76 ctyayv xpetrréy éare Tod dadely in the young silence ts 
better than speech Men, Sent. 887, 7d Ileorovynolous adbrots wh BonOfoar rapérxe 
iptv . . . Laplwy xddacww the fact that the Peloponnesians did not come to their 
assistance enabled you to punish the Samians T.1. 41. 


2032. GENITIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. The genitive of the articular infinitive is used to limit the meaning of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 

b. Adnominal (1290): rod muety éribvpla from desire to drink T.7. 84, mpos 
Thy modLv mpogBardvtes és EXrida HAOov Tov édely they attacked the city and enter- 
tained hopes of taking it 2.56. 

c. Vartitive (1306): rod Oapoety 7d mreioroy eihndbres having gained the 
greatest amount of courage T. 4.34. After comparatives (1431) : rl ofy éorw... 
Tov Tots pidors apryerv KddANOov ; what then is nobler than to help one’s friends ? 
ONCe up ies 

d. After verbs: érécxopuev Tod Saxptew we desisted from weeping P.Ph.117e 
(ep. 1392). 

e. Purpose (cp. 1408), often a negative purpose: Tot pi Ta Slkaa movety in 
order not to do what was just D. 18. 107, érecxlc@n AtaddvTn ... TOO wh AnoTas 

. Kakoupyeiv Tiv EvBoway Atalante was fortified to prevent pirates from ravag- 
ing Euboea T. 2.382. More common is the use with trép (2082 g) or évexa. 

f. Genitive Absolute (2070): én éxelvous dé bvros alet rod émixecpety Kal ep quiy 
elvat det TO rpoautvacba since the power of attack is always in their hands, so in 
our hands should lie the power of repelling it in advance 'T. 3. 12. 

g. After prepositions, e.g. dvrl rod émt Kaplav lévar .. . érl Ppvylas émopevero 
instead of going against Caria, he marched toward Phrygia X. H. 3.4.12, dvev 
Tod cwppovety without exercising self-control X. M. 4.3.1. To express purpose 
the genitive with trp is very common : brép rod rovTwr yeréoOat Kipios. . mavTa 
mpayuareterar he devotes his every effort that he may become master of these 
D. 8. 45, brép rod wh 7d Kedevduevoy mochoar in order not to do what was com- 
manded 18.204. Furthermore, after daé, mpd, did, werd, mwepl, bad, Evexa, xdpuv, 
xwpls, hiv, wéxpc; and after adverbs. In Hdt. rod may be omitted after av7i. 
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2033. DATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. With verbs, adjectives, and adverbs: thus, tva . . . dmicr@o. T@ eve TeTe- 
ufobar vrd Sarpovwv that they may distrust my having been honoured by divine 
powers X. Ap. 14, 7@ (Av éori Te évarTlov, domep TH Eypnyopévar TO Kadevdery ; ts tt 
something opposed to living, as sleeping to waking? P.Ph.71c, ov6evl r&y mavrwy 
mdéov Kexparnke Pidurmos TH mpdTEepos mpds Tols mpdyuace ylyverbar Philip has 
conquered us by nothing so much as by being beforehand in his operations 
D. 8.11, dua 7S riwav at the same time that we honour P.R. 468 e, toov 5é r@ 
mpocrévery equal to sorrowing beforehand A. Ag. 252. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. od yap éml T@ Soddou, aAN él THB Spoior Tots evaro- 
pévows elva éexméumrovrar (door) for colonists are not sent out on the basis of 
being inferiors, but on the basis of being the equals of those who are lest at home 
T. 1. 34, 6 uev mpds TS under ex THs mpecBelas NaBerv, Tos alxuadwrous .. . éAvoaTo 
the one, in addition to gaining nothing from the embassy, ransomed the prisoners 
of war 1). 19,229, év To ppovetv yap undév Hovoros Bios for life is sweetest in being 
conscious of nothing S. Aj. 558. 


2034. ACCUSATIVE OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


a. Object (cp. 1989): deloas 7d fHv fearing to live P. A.28d, perfor uév paper 
kakdy TO ddtxety, EXaTTOv Sé TO adixeto Har we call doing wrong a greater evil, being 
wronged a lesser P. G. 509 ¢. 

b. After prepositions: e.g. wéyiorov ayabby 76 mreapxety palverar els TO KaTa- 
mparrew rayaba obedience appears to be an advantage of the greatest importance 
with regard to the successful accomplishment of excellent objects X.C.8.1.3, rap 
ardvrwy ameplomrol elar Tapa TO vikay they are indifferent to everything in com- 
parison with victory T.1.41, mpos 76 werplwy Seto Oar memadevpévos schooled to mod- 
erate needs X.M.1.2.1, r@s €xets mpds To eOéNery dy lévac &kAnTOos ert Seirvov; how 
do you feel about being willing to go wninvited to supper? P.S.174a (ep. é6édors 
ay (évav). Furthermore, after dud, él, card, werd, mepl. 

c. The accusative of the infinitive with 76 appears after many verbs and 
verbal expressions which usually take only the simple infinitive. Such verbal 
expressions may be followed also by a genitive of anoun. Thus, 7d orevdev dé 
go mapa I commend speed to thee S. Ph. 620, capdlas 0 éloramar 76 Spav I with- 
draw from my resolution so as to (= and) do this thing S. Ant.1105, paddy yap 
ov ay dpvoluny To dpav when I am informed, I will not refuse the deed S. Ph. 118, 
TO Tpodvmeta Oar dé cvvavéery Tov oikoy éradevomev adithy we trained her to show zeal 
in assisting to increase our estate X.O.9.12 (ep. 1628), 7rd épay eEapvos ef you 
refuse to love P. Lys.205a, 

d. So after adjectives. Thus, paxpds 7d xpivar radta xw dourds ypdvos the 
future is long (i.e. time enough) to decide this S. BE]. 1030. 

e. This object infinitive after verbs is often an internal accusative. The accu- 
sative after verbs and nouns is, in many cases, like an accusative of respect 
(1600); as 7d dpav ov 7Oé\noar they refused to do it S.O. C. 442, aicxtvovrar 7d 
Tohuay they are ashamed to dare P.Soph.247b, 05 éuol ror rovtamordvar éort 
Gdpoos nor have I courage to remove thee S.O.C.47, 7d pev és thy hv hudy 
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€oBdddew . . . ikavol eior they are able to make an inroad into our country 
T.6.17. This infinitive after adjectives (and sometimes after verbs) occurs 
when the simple infinitive expresses purpose or result, as in ris Mfdwy . . . cod 


amehelpOn TO uw cor dkodovbeiv; what one of the Medes remained away from you 
so as not to attend you? X.C.5,1. 25. 

f. Some verbs take the articular infinitive as an object when the simple infini- 
tive could not be used: pdvoy dpav 76 ralew Toy &ducKdpevor taking heed only to 
strike any one he caught X.C.1.4.21. 

g. Verbs of saying and thinking rarely take the articular infinitive (also with 
dv): é€&ouet 7d wh eldévar; wilt thou swear thou didst not know ? S. Ant. 535, 
THs ekmidos yap Epxoua dedpayyuévos. Td uh wadetv Av Addo TAHY Td ubpoiyor for I 
come with good grip on the hope chut I can suffer nothing save what is my fate 
S. Ant. 235. 

h. On the use of the object infinitive with 7d yw and 7d uh od, see 2744 and 
2749. 

i. The accusative with the infinitive may stand in the absolute construction: 
érel ye TO €NOety TovTOY, oiwar Hedy Tiva adrov em alThvayayelv Tiv Tiuwplay as for 
his coming, I believe that some god brought him to his very punishment Lyc. 91. 


OTHER USES OF THE ARTICULAR INFINITIVE 


2035. Apposition (cp. 1987). The articular infinitive, in any case, 
is often used in apposition to a preceding word, especially a demon- 
strative. 

tovTd éote TO ddtketv, TO wAéoy TOY ddAwy Knrety Exerv injustice is this: to seek 
to have more than other people P.G.483c, rl yap TovTov pakapiwrepov, Tod Yq 
px Ojvac kTr. for what is more blessed than this: to be commingled with the 
earth, etc. X.C.8.7.25, doxe? roiTw Siadépery dvnp TSv ddrAwy (Hwy, TO Tims dpée- 
yerba. man differs herein from other creatures that he aspires after honour 
XS Eels 


2036. In Exclamation (cp. 2015).— Thus, ras riyys* rd eve viv 
kAnbevra detpo tvyeiv my ill-luck! that I should happen now to have 
been summoned hither! X. C. 2.2.3. 


2037. With Adjuncts.—The articular infinitive may take various 
adjuncts including dependent clauses, the whole forming one large 
substantival idea. 

7d pev yap TOAN drodwdekévar kaTa Tov wédeuov the fact that we have lost much 
in the war D.1.10, rémecpar .. . Ta wrelw TGY TpAayudTwy Huds exrepevyevar TH 
pn BobdecOa Ta Séovra Toretv, TO wh cvviévac Tam persuaded that more of your 
advantages have escaped you from your not being willing to do your duty than 
from your ignorance 3.3, kal yap mdvu por Soxet ddpovos avbpwrov elvar TO (meya- 
hou &pyov bvros Tod éavT@ Ta Séovra wapackevdfery) wh apkety TodTO, dAAd Tpogava- 
béc Oa rd Kal Tots AAXots rodtTats Gv Séovrar woplyew and in fact, since it is a seri- 
ous business to provide for one’s own necessities, it seems to me to be the part 
of an utter fool not to rest content with that, but in addition to take upon himself 
the burden of providing for the needs of the rest of the community X. M. 2. 1. 8, 
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CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE INFINITIVE WITH VERBS OF hindering 


2038. Verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder take both the 
simple infinitive and the articular infinitive. Such verbs may take 
the strengthening but redundant negative py (2739); and some, 
when themselves negatived or appearing in a question expecting a 
negative answer, admit the addition of the sympathetic od (2742). 
Hence we have a variety of constructions (described in 2744 ff.) 


THE PARTICIPLE 


2039. The participle (ueroxy participation) is a verbal adjective, 
in part a verb, in part an adjective. 

2040. The participle is like a verb herein: 

a. It shows the distinctions of voice and tense. Its tenses mark action 
simply occurring, continuing, and completed, 

b. It can have an object in the same case (genitive, dative, accusative) as 
the finite forms. 

c. It is modified by adverbs, not by adjectives. 

d. It may take dy, and, with that particle, represents &v with the indicative 
or éy with the optative (1846 ff.). 


2041. The participle shows its adjectival nature by being inflected 
and by admitting the article before it, both of which characteristics 
give it the character of anoun. It follows the rules of agreement 
like other adjectives (1020). Unlike the adjective, it represents a 
quality in action (ep. 1857). 


2042. The participle is always used in connection with a substan- 
tive or a substantive pronoun, which may be contained in a verbal 
form, as duyouo pavOavovtes they spend their time in learning. 


2043. The tenses of the participle (except the future) not in 
indirect discourse are timeless, and denote only stage of action 
(1872). When they stand in indirect discourse and represent the 
indicative, they denote time relatively to that of the main verb. 


2044. The future participle marks an action as in prospect at the 
time denoted by the leading verb. Since it expresses an idea of 
will, it shows that an action is purposed, intended, or expected. 
With the article it denotes the person or thing likely (or able) to do 
something (= pédAdov with inf. 1959). The nearest approach to mere 
futurity appears in general only after verbs of knowing and perceiv- 
ing (2106, cp. 2112 b). 


68 dvip abris Mayas Preto Onpicwy but her husband had gone to hunt hares 
X. A.4.5,24, 6 aynoduevos oddels écra there will be no one to guide us 2.4.5, 
Todd... det Tov eb oTpaTnyjoovTa (= Tdy wéAdNovTa eB oTpaTHYHTELW) Exe he who 
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intends to be a good general must have many qualifications X.M.3.1.6, davouuevn 
yap é&j5n for I knew that I should (or must) die 8. Ant. 460 (ep. 2106), 


_ 2045. The negative of the participle is oi, except when the parti- 
ciple has a general or conditional force, or occurs in a sentence which 
requires py. See 2728. 


2046. The participle has three main uses. 

A. Attributive: as an attributive to a substantive. 

B. Circumstantial (or Adverbial): denoting some attendant cir- 
Sot so and qualifying the main verb like an adverbial phrase or 
clause. 

C. Supplementary: as a supplement to a verbal predicate, which, 
without such a supplement, would be incomplete. 


2047. The circumstantial and supplementary participles are predi- 
cate participles. 

2048. The attributive and circumstantial participles are commonly not 
necessary to the construction; but the removal of a supplementary participle 
may make the construction incomplete. The circumstantial participle is used 
by way of apposition to the subject of the verb and, though strictly predicative, 
may agree attributively with a noun or pronoun. An attributive participle may 
be circumstantial, as ol uy Suvdwevor diatehéoar Thy Oddy évuxrépevoay doiror those 
who (i.e. if any) were unable to complete the march passed the night without 
food X. A. 4.5.11. A participle may be both circumstantial and supplementary, 
as adcxovpuevor dpylfovrac (T.1.77) they are enraged at being wronged or because 
(when, if) they are wronged. Circumstantial and supplementary participles 
often cannot be sharply distinguished; as with verbs signifying to be angry, 
ashamed, content, pleased (2100), inferior to, do wrong (2101), endure (2098), 
come and go (2099). Thus, aé:«& ratra rody Ido wrong in doing this or Tam 
guilty in doing this: in the first case taira moc@y is appositive to the subject 
of the verb; in the second these words define the predicate adjective dd.cos con- 
tained in adie (= ddixéds luc). 


THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE 


2049. The attributive participle (with any modifier), with or with- 
out the article, modifies a substantive like any other adjective. 

6 épertnkas Klvdvvos TH mode the danger impending over the State D.18.176, 
of dbvres €xOpol the existing enemies 6.15, 6 mapdy Kaipés the present crisis 3. 3, 
7d KorvAawv dvouatbuevov bpos the mountain called Cotylaeum Aes. 3. 86, al 
Alédov vico Kadovpevat the so-called islands of Aeolus T. 3.88 (cp. 1170). For 
the position of an attributive participle with its modifiers, see 1166. 


2050. The substantive with which the attributive participle (with the arti- 
cle) agrees directly, may be omitted, the participle thus becoming a substantive 
(1153 b, and N.1); as, 6 otkade Bovdbuevos dmiévar whoever wants to go home 
X. A.1.7.4. Neuter participles are often substantival, as ra déovra duties. 

a. Substantives or relative clauses must often be used to translate such par- 
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ticiples, as 6 devywy the ewile or the defendant, 76 uéddov the future, ot vikdvres 
the victors, 6 K\értwv the thief, oi Gavovres the dead, 6 cwhels the man who has 
been saved, ot dedidres those who are afraid, ot dbixovpevor those who are (being) 
wronged, 6 Thy yveunv ravrny elroy the one who gave this opinion T.8.68, 6 
évra0’ éautov Tdéas THS woNiTelas elm’ eyw the man who took this position in the 
State was I 1.18.62. The participle with the article may represent a relative 
clause of purpose or result, as X. A.2. 4. 5 cited in 2044. 

2051. A participle may be modified by adjectives or take a genitive, when 
its verbal nature has ceased to be felt: ra wixpa cunpépovta THs modews the petty 
interests of the State D. 18.28. Cp. cuugpépoy Fv rH mode it was advantageous 
to the State 19.75 (here the participle is used like a predicate). Thucydides 
often uses in an abstract sense a substantival neuter participle where the infini- 
tive would be more common, e.g., 7d deduds fear, 7d Oapcody courage (for 7d 
dediévar, 7d Oapoetv) 1.36. See 11538b, N. 2. In poetry many participles are 


€ 


used substantively, as 6 texwy father, 7 rexotoa mother, oi rexoyres parents. 


2052. The article with the participle is either generic or particular (1124). 
Thus, 6 \éywr the definite speaker on a particular occasion, or orator in gen- 
eral. So 6 ov dpdcas the definite person who did not do something, 6 uh dpacas 
any one who did not do something (a supposed case), 6 wh yauev &vOpwiros ovK 
éxe. kaka the unmarried man has no troubles Men. Sent. 487. Generic are 
6 TUX wy, 6 Bovddpevos, 2050 a. 

a. Participles having an indefinite force may, especially in the plural num- 
ber, be used without the article. Thus, catacxePouévous éreure he sent men to 
reconnoitre X.C. 3.1.2, aduxotvra meipaciueba... dutvacbar we shall endeavour 


to avenge ourselves on any one who injures us X. A. 2.8. 238, 


2053. A participle and its substantive often correspond to a 
verbal noun with the genitive or to an articular infinitive. Cp. post 
urbem conditam and Milton’s “ Since created man.’ 


T@ oir émidelrovre éméfovro they suffered from the failure of the crops (= 77 
Tod ctrov émitelWer) T.3.20, 50 vuas wh Evypaytoavras by reason of your not join- 
ing the alliance (= dca 76 twas wh Evupaxjoar) 6.80, werd Lupaxovoas oixicbeicas 
after the foundation of Syracuse 6.3, édime: adrov } xwpa ropbovuérvn the ravag- 
ung of the country grieved him X. A. 7.7.12, 7 épyh ody 7S PbBw Ahyorre Areot 
his wrath will disappear with the cessation of his fear X. C. 4. 5. 21. 

a. Except in expressions of time, such as dua 7pu dpxouévy at the beginning 
of spring T.2.2, émt Kédpov Bacidevovros in the reign of Codrus Lye. 84 (ep. 
1689 b), this construction is in place only when the part. is necessary to the 
sense. In poetry: Zeds yedoios duviuevos swearing by Zeus is ridiculous Ar. 
Nub. 1241; in Hom. A 601, I 682. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL PARTICIPLE 


2054. The circumstantial participle is added, without the article, 
to a noun or pronoun to set forth some circumstance under which 
an action, generally the main action, takes place. 

a. The circumstantial participle thus qualifies the principal verb of the sen- 
tence like an adverbial clause or supplementary predicate, Cp. wera Tatra elre 
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afterwards he said with yedGy eire he said laughingly. Such participles usually 
have the force of subordinate clauses added to the main verb by conjunctions 
denoting time, condition, cause, etc. ; but may often be rendered by adverbial 
phrases or eyen by a separate finite verb, which brings out distinctly the idea 
latent in the participle. 

b. The circumstantial participle has no article. In agreement with a noun 
and its article, it stands before the article or after the noun (i.e. in the 
predicate position). By the agreement of the participle with a noun or pro- 
noun, the predicate of the sentence is more exactly defined. 


2055. The circumstantial participle has two main constructions 
each equivalent in meaning to a clause of time, condition, cause, ete. 


2056. (1) The subject of the participle is identical with the noun 
or pronoun subject or object of the leading verb, and agrees with it 
in gender, number, and case. 

(oi &vOpwror) AurdvTes Thy Oddy Hevyortes bAlyou awéOvycKov by leaving the road 
and making off only a few were killed X. A. 4.2.7, mporéupavres xhpika monies 
mpoepodvra having sent a herald in advance to proclaim war T. 1. 29. 


2057. (II) Absolute participial clauses, in which a participle, 
and not a finite verb, forms the predicate. These are of two kinds. 


2058. A. Genitive Absolute.— A participle agreeing in the genitive 
with its own subject, which is not identical with the subject of the 
leading verb, is said to stand in the genitive absolute. Cp. 2070. 

Koipos avéBn érl ra Spy ovdevds kwAvovtos Cyrus ascended the mountains without 
any one preventing him X. A. 1. 2. 22. 

N.—The English nominative absolute is represented by the Greek genitive 
absolute. Cp. Tennyson: ‘‘ we sitting, as I said, the cock crew loud’? = judy 
Kabnuévwv, brep treyor, wéya noev 6 dexTpuey. 

2059. B. Accusative Absolute. — When the participle has no defi- 
nite subject (i.e. with impersonal verbs), the accusative absolute is 
used instead of the genitive absolute. Cp. 2076. 

auvddstav T@ Tatpl kal TH wnTpl yape? THY Kvakdpov bvyarépa on the approval 
of (lit. it seeming good to) his father and mother he married the daughter of 
Cyaxares X. C. 8. 5. 28. 


2060. The circumstantial participle expresses simply circumstance 
or manner in general. It may imply various other relations, such as 
time, manner, Means, cause, PUrpose, concession, condition, ete. But it 
is often impossible to assign a participle exclusively to any one of 
these relations (which are purely logical), nor can all the delicate 
relations of the participle be set forth in systematic form. 


2061. Time. — The time denoted by the participle is only relative to that 
of the governing verb, and is to be inferred from the context. Each participial 
form in itself expresses only stage of action (1850). 

dxovoact Tots cTparnyors Tadra edoke TO aTpaTevua ouvayayervy On hearing this ti 
seemed best to the generals to collect the troops X. A. 4. 4. 19. 
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a. Several temporal participles have an adverbial force: dpxdpevos in the 
beginning, at first, tekevtdv at last, finally, Siakvmav (or émusx av) xpdvov after 
a while, Svadrelrov xpdvov at intervals, xpovitwv for a long time. Thus, dep kal 
dpxduevos eirov as I said at the outset T. 4. 64, redevrv éxadémawev at last he be- 
came angry X. A.4. 5.16. Note &pfdpevos dard tivos beginning with or especially. 


2062. Manner. — rapi\avvoy reraypévor they marched past in order X. A.1. 
2. 16, kpavyhv wodNiv érolovy kadobyTes dAAHAous they made a loud noise by call- 
ing to each other 2.2.17, mpoethero maddov Tots vouors éupmévwy amrodavety 7) wapa- 
vouav cv he preferred rather to abide by the laws and die than to disobey them 
and live X. M. 4.4.4, garé pev edruxe?s eivar, ws Kal éoré KadGs TowotvTes YOu 
claim to be favoured by fortune as happily you are in fact Aes.3. 232. To 
characterize a preceding statement with the participle in apposition to the sub- 
ject of the preceding sentence ; thus, 6p0&s ye radra éyorres yes, and saying this 
correctly X. O. 16. 2. 

a. Several participles of manner have an idiomatic meaning, e.g. avicods 
quickly (lit. having accomplished), éxov continually, persistently Cit. holding 
on), Aabdv secretly, KAatwv to one’s sorrow (lit. weeping), xalpev with impu- 
nity (lit. rejoicing), dépev hastily (lit. carrying off), 8ac0as before (lit. antici- 
pating). Thus, dvory avioas hurry up and open Ar. Nub. 181, &kmdovv roretrac 
Nadav thy puraxhy he sailed out unobserved by the guard T.1. 65 (ep. 2096 f), 
prvapets éxwy you keep trifling P. G. 490 e, rotrov ovdels xalpwy ddixjoer nO One 
will wrong him with impunity 510 d, avéwEds we POdoas you opened the door 
before I could knock Ar. Plut. 1102 (cp. 2096 e). 

2063. Means (often the present participle). — Anfduevor for they live by 
pillaging X. C. 3. 2. 25, wh kptr’ 6pGv 7d Kaos, GANG TOv Tpdroy judge by regard- 
ing not beauty, but (by regarding) character Men. Sent. 333. 


2064. Cause. —Ilaptcaris . . . bripxe TS Kipw, pidodca adrov paddov # Tov 
Bacievovra Apratepény Parysatis favoured Cyrus because she loved him more 
than she did Artaxerxes the king X. A. 1.1.4, arelxovro Kepd Gy aloxpa voulfovres 
elvar they held aloof from gains because they thought them disgraceful X. M. 1.2. 
22, rl yap Sedubres ohddpa ovrws éewetyerde; for what are you afraid of, that you 
are so desperately in haste ? X. H.1. 7. 26. 

a. th pabdv what induced him to (lit. having learned what ?), tl rabdv what 
possessed him to (lit. having experienced what ?) are used with the general sense 
of wherefore ? in direct (with 6 rc in indirect) questions expressing surprise or 
disapprobation ; as ri uabdvres éuaprupetre vuets; what put it into your heads to 
give evidence ? D, 45. 38, ré maBdvre Nehdopeda; what possessed us to forget ? 
A313. Cp. rb Bovdduevos. 

b. tiéxov; what's the matter with you ? (lit. having what ?) 


2065. Purpose or Object. — The future (sometimes the present) participle is 
used to denote purpose, especially after verbs denoting to come, go, send, sum- 
mon, etc. Thus, mporéupavres xjpixa médeuov mpoepodvra having sent a herald in 
advance to proclaim war T. 1.29, 6 BdpBapos érl thy ‘EXNdba SovAwabpuevos AAOEv 
the barbarians proceeded against Greece with the purpose of enslaving it 1. 18, 
suvekdhecay amd TO Trew awacTGv dKkoveoudvous (2052 a) THs mapd Baciiéws émi- 
grokjs they summoned from all the cities men to listen to the letter from the king 
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X. H.7.1.39. Present: @rewrov.. . déyovras bru kTX. they sent men to say that, 
etc. x. By 224537. 


2066. Opposition or Concession. —ovdéy ép8 mpds ratra txwv elretv I will 
make no reply to this though I might (speak) do so P. Lach. 197 ¢, roddol yap 
dvres evyevets elo Kaxol for many, albeit noble by birth, are ignoble EB. El. 551. 


2067. Condition (negative always ui). — cd dé K\vwy (= eav KNUys) eloe TAXA 
but if you listen you shall soon know Ar. Av. 1390, od« dy Svvaio wh Kayor (= ef 
MH Kduo.s) evdauovety you cannot be happy unless you work E. fr. 461. 


2068. Any Attendant Circumstance. —ovd)ééas orpdrevpa érodidpxer Midn- 
tov having collected an army he laid siege to Miletus X. A. 1.1.7, mapayyé\ket 
T@ KvNedpxw AaBovre jrecv bcov Hv ait@ orpdrevua he gave orders to Clearchus 
to come with all the force he had 1. 2.1. 

a. éxov having, ayev leading, dépwv carrying (mostly of inanimate objects), 
Xpopevos using, AaBdv taking are used where English employs with. Thus, 
éxwy otpatiay adixvetrar he arrives with an army T. 4.30, Bop xpdmevor with a 
shout 2. 84, éxéXevoe AaBdyTa dvdpas édOety bre wrelorovs he ordered him to come 
with all. the men he could (or to take .. . and come) X.A.1.1.11. 

b. In poetry participles (especially) of verbs denoting motion are often 
added to verbs of giving, setting to make the action more picturesque (H. 304, 
S. Aj. 854). 

2069. The force of these circumstantial participles does not lie in the par- 
ticiple itself, but is derived from the context. Unless attended by some 
modifying adverb, the context often does not decide whether the participle has 
a temporal, a causal, a conditional, a concessive force, etc.; and some partici- 
ples may be referred to more than one of the above classes, Thus, raryp & 
amewNGy ovK éxer uéyav pbBov (Men. fr.454) may mean: a father by threatening 
(= when or because or if or though, he threatens) does not excite much fear. 


GENITIVE ABSOLUTE. ACCUSATIVE ABSOLUTE 


2070. Genitive Absolute.— A circumstantial participle agreeing 
with a genitive noun or pronoun which is not in the main construc- 
tion of the sentence, stands in the genitive absolute. Like other cir- 
cumstantial participles, the genitive absolute expresses time, cause, 
condition, concession, or simply any attendant circumstance. 

a. Time: rair érpax6n Kévwvos orparnyodrros these things were effected while 
Conon was in command 1.9.56, rovtwy Nex OévTwv avéornoay this said, they rose 
X.A.3.3.1, ’Hidva ... Midwy éxdvrwy modopkia eto they blockaded and captured 
Eion which was held by the Medes T.1.98. 

b. Cause: 7&v cwpdrwv Onrdvoudvwy kal ai Wixal appworbrepar ylyvovrar by 
the enfeebling of the body, the spirit too is made weaker X.0.4,2. 

c. Opposition or Concession: kal werameumopuevov atrod ovk eBé\w ebety even 
though he is sending for me, I am unwilling to go X.A.1.3.10, Kalmep is usually 
added (2083). 

d. Condition : ofouac kal vov ere émavopOwlfvar dv Ta mpayuara ToUTwY YvyvouEe- 
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vov if these measures should be taken, [ am of the opinion that even now our 
situation might be rectified D.9.76. 

e. Attendant Circumstance: Kdpos avéBy érl Ta dpn obdevds KwdbovTos Cyrus 
ascended the mountains without opposition (lit. no one hindering) X. A. 1.2. 22 
(or since no one opposed him). 


2071. édv willing, axwv unwilling are properly participles and are treated 
as such (ep. 2117¢). Thus, éuod ody éxdvros without my consent S. Aj. 455. 

a. dkwv, dexafduevos, dppovéwr, dedrTéwy, avdpuevos, avowodoyovpevos, arifwr 
are the only cases in Greek showing the earlier method of negativing the parti- 
ciple with alpha privative. Elsewhere od or 7 is used, 


2072. The genitive of the participle may stand without its noun 
or pronoun 


a. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied from the context. 
Thus, of 5é modéuto1, mpoordyTwy (rT av ‘EAXjvwv, previously mentioned), réws pév 
novxtagov the enemy, as they were approaching, for a while remained quiet 
X.A. 5.4.16, épdra, pn, & Kope, . . . ws (éu00) radnOH epodvTos put your ques- 
tion (said he), Cyrus, on the supposition that I will speak the truth X.C.3.1.9. 

b. When the noun or pronoun may easily be supplied otherwise ; here, e.g., 
avOpwrwy Or mpayuaTwr is said to be supplied grammatically. Thus, idvrwy eis 
pwaxny when (men) are going into battle X.C.3.3.54, rotrov roy rpbmrov rpaxbér- 
Twyv THs Toews ylyveTar TA Xphuata when (things) have happened in this way, 
the property belongs to the State D,.24.12; and in vovros (Ards, 9384a) modd@ 
when it was raining hard X.H.1,.1.16. Quasi-impersonal verbs (933) thus take 
the genitive rather than the accusative absolute: ovrws €xovros in this state of 
things P. R. 381 ¢, influenced by ovrws éyévrwy X. A. 8. 1. 40. 

c. When a subordinate clause with 67 follows upon the participle in the 
passive. Thus, écayyed0évtwy bre Dolvccar ves éw’ adbtods mdéovow it having 
been announced that Phoenician ships were sailing against them T. 1.116, 6ydrw- 
Gévros bri év Tals vavol TOv ‘EANGywy Ta mpaywata eyévero it having been shown 
that the salvation of the Greeks depended on their navy 1.74. The plural is 
used when the subject of the subordinate clause is plural, or when several 
circumstances are mentioned. 


2073. Exceptionally, the subject of the genitive absolute is the same as 
that of the main clause, The effect of this irregular construction is to emphasize 
the idea contained in the genitive absolute. Thus, BonOncdvtwy tudv mrpodipws 
modu mpoodnVerbe vavTiKdyv €xouvcay wéya if you assist us heartily, you will gain 
to your cause a State having a large navy T. 3.13. The genitive absolute usually 
precedes the main verb, 

a, The genitive absolute may be used where the grammatical construction 
demands the dative, Thus, dvaBeBnxdros Ilepixhéous . . . AyyéAOn atr@ bre Méyapa 
apértnxe When Pericles had already crossed over, news was brought to him that 
Megara had revolted ‘V.1, 114 (in Latin: Perieli iam transgresso nuntiatum est). 

b. The subject of the genitive absolute may be identical with the object of 
the leading verb: 4\éov él rhy “Emrldavpoy ws epijuou ovens .. . aiphoovres they 
came against Hpidaurus expecting to capture it undefended T.5,56. 


2074. Observe that the genitive absolute differs from the Latin ablative abso- 
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lute herein: 1. The subject need not be expressed (2072). 2. The subject may 
appear in the leading clause (2073.4). 8. With a substantive the participle dv 
is always added in prose, whereas Latin has to omit the participle, Thus, wal- 
dwv dyvTwv hudy nobis pueris P.S.173a. On éuod dxovros me invito, see 2071. 
4. Because it has a present participle passive and an aorist and perfect participle 
active, Greek can use the genitive absolute where Latin, through lack of a past 
participle active, has to use a clause with dum, cum, etc. Thus, dns ris mbdews 
€v Tois moAeutKols Kivdbvols émiTperouevns TP oTpaTnye cum bellicis in periculis 
universa respublica imperatori committatur X.M.3.1.3, rod macdds yehdoarros 
cum puer risisset. Latin uses the absolute case more frequently than Greek 
because it employs the perfect participle passive where Greek uses the aorist 
participle active. Thus, Kdpos cvyxadéoas tods orparnyovs eirep Cyrus, convo- 
catis ductbus, dixit X. A.1.4.8. 


2075. The genitive absolute took its rise from such cases as Laprhdovri 5° 
&xos yévero T\avxov amidvtos but sorrow came on Sarpedon for Glaucus — de- 
parting M 392. The genitive, here properly dependent on dxos yévero, ceased to 
be felt as dependent on the governing expression, and was extended, as a distinct 
construction, to cases in which the governing expression did not take the 
genitive. Cp. the development of the accusative with the infinitive (1981). 


2076. Accusative Absolute.— A participle stands in the accusative 
absolute, instead of the genitive, when it is impersonal, or has an 
infinitive as its subject (as under ©). When impersonal, such par- 
ticiples have no apparent grammatical connection with the rest of 
the sentence. 


A. Impersonal verbs: d¢ov, é&ov, perov, tapdv, mpoonKoy, p€dov, peTa- 
péAov, rapexov, mapacxor, Tvxov, doxoiv, ddgav, OY ddgavta (Tadra), yevo- 
pevov er eno as it was in my power. 


ovdels TO wetfov Kakdy alphoerar edy 7d EKaTTOv (alpeicbar) no one will choose the 
greater evil when it is possible to choose the less P. Pr. 858d, #s (Boudjs) viv 
akwot Tuxely ob perov a’t@ to which he now claims admission though he has no 
right L. 31. 32, d9dov yap Ore vic ba wédov yé cou for of course you know because 
it concerns you P. A. 24d, wereuédovro bru pera Ta év ITVAw, KadOs mapacyxdy, ov 
EvvéBnoav they repented that after what had occurred at Pylos, although a favour- 
able occasion had presented itself, they had not come to terms T.5.14. Cp, 
2086 d, 2087. 

N. — Apart from défav, rvxév, the accusative absolute of the aorist participle 
of impersonal verbs is very rare. 


B. Passive participles used impersonally : yeypappevoy, — dedoyp.cvov, 
cipnuevov, mpootaxev, mpoortetaypevov. Cp. Eng. granted this is so, this 
done, which said. 

elpnuevor 8 avrats dravrav év0dde . . . evdover kodx HKovo.y though it was told 
them to meet here, they sleep and have not come Ar. Lys. 13, mpoorax dev pou bd 
rod Shuov Mévwva dyery ets “EAAjomovTov a command having been given (it having 
been commande@’ me by the people to convey Menon to the Hellespont D. 50. 12. 
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N. — The aorist participle passive is rarely used absolutely : awehnOév, daoppn- 
bév, Kataxerporovnber, Kupwhév, dpirbév, mepavbev, mpooTax bev, Xpynader. 

©. Adjectives with dv: d8dyAov dv, duvarov dv, adtvatov dv, aicxpov Ov, 
KaAdov ov, xpesv (xpew + ov), ete. 

aé odxl éodcapev . . . oly Te Ov Kal duvarév we did not rescue you although it 
was both feasible and possible P. Cr. 46a, ws odk dvayKatoy (ov) 7d khémrey, airig 
Tov khértorvta on the ground that stealing is not necessary you accuse the thief 
Me Cabs le 13. 

2077. The impersonal character of the above expressions would not be shown 
by the genitive since the participle in that case marks a distinction between mas- 
culine (neuter) and feminine. The accusative absolute, which occurs first in 
Herodotus and the Attic prose writers of the fifth century, is probably in its origin 
an internal accusative, developed, at least in part, by way of apposition (991-994), 
the never of a participle or of an adjective standing in apposition to an idea in 
the leading clause. Thus, rpocraxey avrots ovx érédunoav eloayayetv (Is. 1. 22) 
they did not dare to bring him in —a duty that was enjoined (although tt was 
enjoined) upon them. Cp. reider'd Opéorny unrépa.. . Kreivat, mpos obx dmavras 
etkrecav pépov he persuaded Orestes to slay his mother, a deed that brings not 
glory in the eyes of all BK, Or. 30. 

2078. The participle of a personal verb may be used absolutely if it is pre- 
ceded by &s or éomep. Thus, nixero mpds rods Bods Tayabd Siddvat, ws Tos Beods 
KdANoTa elddTas Orota ayabda €or. (Socrates) prayed to the gods that they would 
give him good things, in the belief that the gods know best what sort of things 
are good X.M.1.3.2, cw édeirvovv, Sorep TotTo mpocTeTaypuevoy avrots they 
were supping tn silence just as tf this had been enjoined upon them X.8.1. 11. 

a. Cases without os or domep are rare. Thus, ddéavta ipiv ratra eldeobe 
dvdpas etkoor on reaching this conclusion you chose twenty men And. 1.81; cp. 
ddfav Tatra X. A.4.1.15 (by analogy to édofe ~afra) and dotdvtwy rotrwy X. H. 
1.7.30. Neuter participles so used come chiefly from impersonal verbs, but 
T. 4.125 has kipwOev ovdév of Maxeddves éxwpovv én’ ofkov the Macedonians pro- 
ceeded homewards, nothing having been accomplished. The neuter subject is a 
pronoun, very rarely a substantive (1.5.12). 


ADVERBS USED: IN CONNECTION WITH CIRCUMSTANTIAL 
PARTICIPLES 


2079. Adverbs are often used to set forth clearly the relations of 
time, manner, cause, concession, ete., that are implied in the parti- 
ciple. They occur also with the genitive and accusative absclute. 
These adverbs modify either the principal verb or the participle itself. 


ADVERBIAL ADJUNCTS OF THE PRINCIPAL VERB 


2080. The adverbs éretra thereupon, rote, eira (less often évraida) then, 78h 
already, ovrw so, when used with the verb of the sentence which contains a tem- 
poral participle, emphasize the temporal relation: (iudv déouar) dxpodcamévous 
dua TEAous Tis amoroylas Tore HOn Wyplverdar kTr. (I beg you) when you have heard 
my defence to the end, then and not till then to vote, etc. And, 1.9, drép peylorwr 
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kal KaANoT wv Kivddvetcarvres ovTw Tdv Bloy éreNedrnoay they incurred danger for 
a great and noble cause, and so ended their lives L. 2. 79. 


2081. dpa at the same time, airika immediately, es0bs straightway, peraty 
betwecn, in the midst, though strictly modifying the main verb, are often placed 
close to a temporal participle which they modify in sense: dua rabr’ etray avésrn 
saying this, he rose X. A.3.1.47, 7G dek@ képa TGv'AOnvalwy evOds dmoBeBnkdre 
... €mékewro they fell upon the right wing of the Athenians as soon as it had 
disembarked (lit. upon the right wing when it had disembarked) T. 4.48, é&ava- 
ordvres werakd dervodvres getting up in the middle of supper D. 18. 169, mo\Naxod 
be éméoxe éyorra wetakd it often checked me when the words were on my lips (in 
the very act of speaking) P. A. 40 b. 


2082. A participle implying opposition or concession (2066) may have its 
meaning rendered explicit by épnws yet, nevertheless (with or without xalrep, 
2083), elra then or éreara afterwards to express censure or surprise (then, for 
all that) : civ col duws kal év rH Todeuia SvTes Oappoduev with you, though we are 
in the enemies’ country, nevertheless we have no fear X. C. 5. 1. 26, rer’ dmoX- 
may Tovs Beods évbdde peveis; and then, though you desert the gods, will you 
remain here? Ar, Pl. 1148. 6uws may attach itself more closely to the participle, 
though belonging with the principal verb: mel@ov yuvackl, xalrep ob crépywv Buws 
take the advice of women none the less though thou likest it not A. Sept. 712. 


2083. With participles of opposition or concession (2066): katmep although, 
kat (infrequent), although kal tatra (947) and that too. Thus, cvpBovrebw 
got Kalrep vewtepos By I give you advice though I am your junior X.C. 
4.5.32, dome? ofkade kalmep uécov xeyudvos dvtos he sailed off home though it 
was midwinter X. Ag.2.31, KXéwvos kalrep paviddns otoa h brocxeos améBn 
Cleon’s promise, insane though it was, was fulfilled T. 4.39, kal doddos ay yap 
Tinos wAouTay avnp for, slave though he be, the man of wealth is held in esteem 
E. fr. 142, ddcxe?s 67 Avdpa nuiv Tov crovdaérarov diadbelpers yedav avarelOwy, Kal 
Tatra ovrw rodéuioy bvTa TS yédwTe you do wrong in that you corrupt the most 
earnest man we have by tempting him to laugh, and that though he is such an 
enemy to laughter X.C.2.2.16. On kxatro. see 2893 b, 

a. In Homer the parts of xalwep are often separated by the participle or an 
emphatic word connected with it: kal dxwuevol rep although distressed M 178. 
mwép may stand alone without kal: dvdoxeo xndouévn wep bear up, though vexed 
A 586. Both uses occur in tragedy. The part. with ép is not always concessive. 

b. In a negative sentence, od8€ (pSé), with or without rép, takes the place of 
kal; as yuvatl relOouv unde TaANOR Kbwy listen to a woman, though thou hearest 
not the truth E. fr. 440. 

2084. With participles of cause (2064): otras, 84 totro (ratra), ex Totrov. 
Thus, dvedduevor ra vavdyia . . . Kal bru abrois . . . ovk dvTemém)eor, id Tatra 
tporaiov éarncay because they had picked up the wrecks and because they (the 
enemy) did not sail against them, (for this reason) they set up a trophy T. 1. 54, 

2085. With participles of cause (2064): Gre (dre 57), ota or otov (oloy 67) 
inasmuch as, state the cause as a fact on the authority of the speaker or writer. 
Thus, 6 Kopos, dre mais &v, ... OeTo TH oTOAG Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a 
child, was pleased with the robe X.C.1.3.3, qKouev éomépas ard Tod orpatomédou, 
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olov dé dud xpdvou apiyuevos Ha él ras curydes diarpiBas I returned in the evening 
from the camp, and, as I arrived after a long absence, I proceeded to my accus- 
tomed haunts P.Charm.153.a, ofa 6% admidvrwy mpds detrvov . . . THY weXTATT OY, 

. émedavvovcr inasmuch as the peltasis were going off to supper, they rode 
against them X. H. 5.4.39, gore has the same force in Hdt. 


2086. With participles of cause or purpose, etc. (2064, 2065): as. This 
particle sets forth the ground of belief on which the agent acts, and denotes 
. the thought, assertion, real or presumed intention, in the mind of the subject 
of the principal verb or of some other person mentioned prominently in the 
sentence, without implicating the speaker or writer. 

a. Thus, dr#\Oov ws vikioavres May mean either they departed under the 
impression that they had been victorious (though as a matter of fact they may 
have been defeated) or pretending that they had been victorious (when they 
knew they had been defeated), The use of ws implies nothing as to the opinion 
of the speaker or writer. On the other hand dr)\Oov vikjoavres means that, as 
a matter of fact, and on the authority of the writer, they had been victorious. 

b. ws may be rendered as if (though there is nothing conditional in the Greek 
use, as is shown by the negative ov, not uj), by in the opinion (belief) that, on 
the ground that, under pretence of, under the impression that, because as he said 
(or thought) ; in the hope of, with the (avowed) intention of (with the future 
participle). 

c. évraté’ Euevov ws 7d dkpov Katéxovres* of 5 ob Katetyov, AANG actos Hy bréep 
avra&y there they remained in the belief that they were occupying the summit; 
but in fact they were not occupying it, since there was a hill above them X. A. 
4.2.5, ravrny rhv xdpav érérpewe Stapmdcar Tots “EX\now ws modeulav odoav he 
turned this country over to the Greeks to ravage on the ground that it was hostile 
1.2.19, rv rpdgdaccy érore?ro ws Iicldas Bovhduevos éxBadrety he made his pretence 
as if he wished (i.e. he gave as his pretext his desire) to expel the Pisidians 1.2.1, 
TaperkevdfovTo ws moheunoovres they made preparations to go to war (with the 
avowed intention of going to war) T.2.7, cuvhauBdver Kodpov ws dmroxrevav he 
seized Cyrus for the purpose (as he declared) of putting him to death X. A.1.1,8, 
and often with the future participle. After verbs of motion as is rarely used. 

d. ws with the absolute participle : od de? dbtvpety ds otk edtdxTwy byTwy’ AOn- 
vatwy we must not be discouraged on the ground that the Athenians are not well 
disciplined X. M. 3.5.20, Edeye Oappetv ws Kkaracryncouévwy TovTwy és Td Séov he 
bade him be of good cheer in the assurance that this would arrange itself in the 
right way X.A.1.3.8, os é&dv 45n rovetv adrois 8 Te BovNoLvTo, moddods dmréxTELvoY 
in the belief that it was already in their power to do what they pleased, they put 
many to death X. H. 2.8.21. Cp. also 2078, and 2122. 


2087. aomep as, just as, as it were, an adverb of comparison, denotes that 
the action of the main verb is compared with an assumed case. Thus, xaraxel- 
pe womep ekdv novxlav dyev we lie inactive just as if it were possible to take 
one’s ease X. A. 3.1.3, wpxobvro . . . w&amep émiderkvdpmevor they danced as it were 
making an exhibition 5.4.34, of 6é ws Fxovoav, domep cvds dyplov pavévros, tevrat 


én’ airéy but when they heard him, just as peas a wild boar had appeared, 
they rushed against him 5.7.24. Cp. 2078, 
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a. Where a condition is meant, we have domep dv eb (worepavel). Cp. 2480 a. 

b. Hom. uses ds re, ws el, ws ef re like Worep or ws. ws el, ws ef Te Occur also 
in tragedy, and do not have a conditional force. Thus, édo@ipéduevor ws ef Pava- 
Tove KiovTa bewailing him as if he were going to death 2328. Cp. 2481, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE 


2088. The supplementary participle completes the idea of the 
verb by showing that to which its action relates. 


2089. The supplementary participle agrees either with the subject 
or with the object of the main verb; with the subject when the verb 
is intransitive or passive, with the object when the verb is transitive. 

ovror éravéuny judas olxtipwy I never ceased pitying ourselves X. A.3.1.19, 
rods mévntas rave addtxoumevous J put a stop to the poor being wronged D.18. 102, 
Ewpwy ov KaTopbovyTes Kal To’s oTpaTidras axOouévous they saw that they (them- 
selves) were not succeeding and that the soldiers were indiynant T.7.47, dd 
kotdvra Pidurmoy é&jreyEa I proved that Philip was acting unjustly D.18. 136, evsdds 
éheyxOjoerat yedotos Gy he will straightway be proved to be ridiculous X.M.1.7.2. 

a. When the object is the same as the subject, it is commonly suppressed, 
and the participle agrees with the subject. Thus, 696 é&auaprdvwy I see that I 
err BE. Med.350, to6¢ dvénros Sy know that you are a fool X. A. 2.1.13, otk 
aicbdavecbe éLaraTwpevor; do you not perceive that you are being deccived ? X.H. 
7.1.12, éd7jAwoe TOY vouwy Katappovay he showed that he despised the laws And. 
4. 14. 

b. For the sake of emphasis or contrast (and to secure greater symmetry) 
the object may be expressed by the reflexive pronoun, Thus, of6a éuavroy dikalws 
Kexpnucvoy avrots I know that I have presented my case honestly 1.15, 321, detéov ov 
memounkora TadTa cavTov show that you did not do this yourself D. 22.29, dupérep’ 
ody olde, Kal abrov iucy émiBoudevorTa, Kal iuas aicbavopuévous now he knows both —that 
he is himself plotting against you and that you are aware of tt D.6.18. Observe 
éd\dvOavov avTovs eri TS AdPw yevduevor (agreeing with the subject) without know- 
ing it they found themselves on the hill X. A.6.3.22. On the use with ovvoda, 
see 2108. 

c. €o.xa (the personal use for the impersonal @ocxe, 1983) usually takes the 
participle in the dative ; as, Zo:cas dxvodvre héyey you seem reluctant to speak 
P.R.414¢; but also in the nominative (see 2133). 


2090. Many verbs supplementing their meaning by the participle admit of 
the construction with the infinitive (often with a difference of meaning ; see 
2123 ff.) or with a substantive clause with 67: or ws, 


2091. The present or perfect participle is often used as a simple 
predicate adjective, especially with ciyé and yyvopau. The aorist 
participle is chiefly poetic. 

Aoav dmorodvrés Tives Pidlrw there were some who distrusted Philip D. 19.58, 
(KXéapxos) pidoklvdivds 7 Fv Kal judpas kal vuxrds dywy éri rods woheulous Clear- 
chus was both fond of danger and by day and by night led his men against the 
enemy X.A.2.6.7, éya 7d mpayu eiut T0060" 6 Sedpaxws Iam the one who has done 
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this deed D. 21.104, 4 robro ovk ore yryvduevov map nutv; or is not this something 
that takes place in us ? P. Phil.89¢. So with adjectivized participles (1857), as 
cuupépor Hv TH ode it wus advantayeous to the State D.19.75. So with brdpxw 
am, am assumed (D. 18.228). 

a. Here the participle has the article when it designates the subject itself 
(third example ; cp. 1152). But the article is not used when the participle marks 
a class in which the subject is included, 


2092. The supplementary participle after certain verbs represents 
a dependent statement. 

In #kovce Kipov év Kidixla bvta he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia évra stands 
for éorl, what was heard being ‘‘ Kdpos évy Kitcxla éorl.’’? This is shown by the 
fact that the sentence might have been, according to the principles of indirect 
discourse, #Kxovcev dru KOpos év Kudcxla etn (or éori, 2615). With verbs not intro- 
ducing indirect discourse, however, there is no such indirect statement; as in 
éravoavTo paxduevor they ceased fighting L. 23. 9. 


2093. Accordingly, from this point of view, the uses of the supplementary 
participle are two: (1) not in indirect discourse, and (2) in indirect discourse. 

a. Some verbs take the participle either in indirect discourse or not in indi- 
rect discourse (2112). It is sometimes impossible to decide whether a participle 
stands in indirect discourse or not (2113) ; and the difference, especially after 
verbs of perceiving (2112 a,b), may be of no great importance to the sense. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2094. The supplementary participle not in indirect discourse is 
often like an object infinitive, the tenses denoting only stage of 
action and not difference of time (cp. 1850). Thus, compare zravopev 
ge Aeyovta we stop you from speaking (of continued action) with 
kwdvouey oe eyev we prevent you from speaking (also of continued 
action). 


2095. With verbs denoting being in some modified way (2096- 
2097). 


2096. rvyxdva (poet. cupdS) happen, am just now, NavOdvw escape the notice 
of, am secretly, P8ave anticipate, am beforehand. 

a. With these verbs the participle contains the main idea, and is often repre- 
sented in translation by the finite verb with an adverbial phrase; thus, rapav 
érvyxave he happened to be there, or he was there by chance X. A.1.1, 2. \ 

b. The action of ¢édvw and d\avédévw usually coincides with that of the supple- 
mentary participle (present with present, aorist with aorist). But the aorist of 
a finite verb is occasionally followed by the present participle when it is neces- 
sary to mark an action or a state as continuing. ov« €daGoy is like an imper- 
fect and may take the present participle. The aorist of rvyxydvw very often 
takes the present participle. With a present or imperfect of rvyydvw, \avOdve, 
~bdvw, the (rare) aorist participle refers to an action or state anterior to that of 
the present or imperfect. Many of the cases of the. present of rvyxdvw with the 
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aorist participle are historical presents ; and in some cases the aorist participle is 
used for the perfect. With other tenses than present or imperfect, an aorist 
participle with these verbs refers to an action or state coincident in time (ep. 
1873). 

Cc. tvyxdvw often loses the idea of chance, and denotes mere coincidence in 
time (J am just now, I was just then) or simply I am (was). 

d. Examples. tvyxava: mpofevav tvyxdvw I happen to be prowenus D. 
52.5, dpicta Tuyxdvouvor mpdtavres they happen to have fared the best 1.4. 108, 
ervyxavov éywy I was just saying X.A.3.2.10, boris dvremdy ye érvyxave 
kal yudunv amodederyuévos who happened to have spoken in opposition and to 
have declared his opinion L.12.27, éruxov kadjpevos évradda I was, by chance, 
sitting there P.Ku.272e. AavOdvw: dovéa rod madds éEXdvOave Bockwy he enter- 
tained the murderer of his son without knowing it (it escaped his notice that he 
was, etc.) Hdt.1.44, €\adov écehOdvtes they got in secretly T.2.2, odx #dabes dro- 
didpackwy you did not escape notice in attempting to escape (your atiempt at 
escape did not escape notice) P. R. 457 e, Ehabev drodpas he escaped without being 
noticed X, H. 1.3.22, Ajcere ravd brouelvartes you will submit to every possible 
calamity ere you are aware D.6.27. @dve: ot Pbdver éEaryduevos 6 trmos KTXr. the 
horse is no sooner led out, etc. X. Eq.5.10, pPOdvovory (hist. pres.) éml'r@ dxpw 
yevouevor Tos modeulous they anticipated the enemy in getting upon the summit 
(they got to the summit before the enemy) X. A.3.4.49, od« pOacav rvOduevor roy 
moenov Kal jKov scarcely had they heard of the war when they came I. 4. 86, 61é- 
Tepo. PAncovTar THY TWoALY ayabdy TL ToLnoavTes Which party shall anticipate the 
other in doing some service to the State 1.4.79. Without regard to its mood, the 
present and imperfect of ¢@avw are followed by the present participle (rarely by 
the perfect) ; the future, aorist, and historical present are followed by the aorist 
participle. 

e. ovk dv dbdvois (POdvorre) With the participle is used in urgent, but polite, 
exhortations, as ovx« dv POdvois Méywyv the sooner you speak the better (i.e. speak 
at once) X.M.2.3.11. Strictly this is equivalent to you would not be antictpat- 
ing (my wish or your duty), if you should speak. héye pOdcas might be said 
according to 2061. 

f. NavOdvw and ¢édvw (rarely rvyxdévw) may appear in the participle, thus 
reversing the ordinary construction, as dvahaday écépxerar és thy Mirudrjyny he 
entered Mitylene secretly T. 3.25, pédvovres Hin Snotuev Thy exelvwv yhv we got the 
start of them by ravaging their territory X.C.3.3.18. Cp, also 2062a, The 
present participle is rare. 


2097. Sidyo, Staylyvopat, StateAd, Siapévw continue, keep on, am continu- 


ally. 

Ae hab pavddvorres they are continually (they spend their time in) learning 
X. GC. 1. 2. 6, Kpéa éoOlovres of otpariGrac bueylyvovro the soldiers kept eating meat 
X. A.1.5.6, Scarede? pioSv he continues to hate X. C. 5.4.35, Opnvotv7es duere- 
hoduer we lamented continually I. 19. 27, 6 dos Aaumpéraros dy diauever the sun 
continues to be most brilliant X. M. 4.7.7. 


2098. With verbs signifying to begin, cease, endure, grow weary of 
an action. 
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aipxopar begin (2128), matw cause to cease, mavopat, Ayo cease, a1ro- 
Aelrrw, Stadreltw, Ewrdeirra leave off, AAcirw fail, dvéxopat support, Kaprep@ 
endure (do something patiently), kapve grow weary, arayopevw give up, etc. 

dptoua ard rhs tarpixjs Néywr I will begin my speech with the healing art 
P.S.186b, ratvow rodT0 yeyvopuevor I will put a stop to this happening P. G.523¢, 
mavdcat Méyoura lit. stop talking E. Hipp. 706, otwwmore diéNevrov Snr av I never 
left off seeking X. Ap. 16, dvéxov rdoxwv support thy sufferings 1. fr. 1090, ore 
rér éxaprépovy dxovwy xTr. neither then did I listen patiently, etc., Aes. 3.118, pi 
kduys plrov a&vipa evepyerGy du not grow weary of doing good to your friend 
P. G.470¢, delpnka . . . Ta Ora Pépwv Kal év Tage iov Kal gpudrakas puddtTwy 
kal waxduevos Iam tired of carrying my arms and going in the ranks and mount- 
ing guard and fighting X. A. 5. 1. 2. 

a. Verbs signifying to support, endure ordinarily take the present participle ; 
but there are cases of the complexive aorist in reference to acts to which one 
must submit despite all resistance: so, with dvéyowa, X.C. 6.2.18, D.41.1; ep. 
ov Avésxerbe axovcavres L. 13.8 (Hat. 5. 89) with ov« jvetxovro akovovres X. H. 6. 
5.49. The aorist participle seems not to be used with the object of dvéyoua. 


2099. With some verbs of coming and going the participle speci- 
fies the manner of coming and going, and contains the main idea. 


BH pevywv he took to flight (went fleeing) B 665, ofxovra dudxovres they have 
gone in pursuit X. A. 1.10.5, wxdunv dvaydsuevos I put to sea D. 50. 12, otxerar 
davwv he is dead and gone 8. Ph.414, od rotro déEwv Epxouar I am not going to 
say this X. Ag. 2.7. 


2100, With verbs of emotion (rejoicing and grieving) the participle 
often denotes cause (cp. 2048). 


Xalpw, nSopar, répropar, yéyn8a (poet.) am pleased, take pleasure, ayan, 
oTéepyo am content, AyavakTG, axVopar, xadeTGs hépw am vexed, displeased, 
padios dépw make light of, Miwotpar grieve, opyitopar am angry, alryBvopar, 
aiSodpar am ashamed (2126), perapédropar, perapédrc. por repent. (Verbs of 
emotion also take é7e or ws, by which construction the object is simply stated ; 
with the participle the connection is closer). 

xXalpw diareyduevos Tois opbdpa mperBiras I like to converse with very old men 
P.R. 328d, boris Aoerar Néywr del, AEANOev abtdv Tors Evvotow dv Bapts he who 
likes to be always talking is a bore to his companions without knowing tt 
S.fr. 99, ovk ayar® (Gy érl rovros I am not content to live on these conditions 
1.12.8, otk dv dx Ooiuny uavOdvwv I should not be annoyed at learning P. Lach. 
189 a, xaderOs Epepov olklas xaredelrovres they took it hard at abandoning their 
homes T.2.16, addixovpevor of dvOpwiror uwaddov épylfovrac 7 Biatduevo. men are 
more angered at being the victims of injustice than of compulsion 1.77, ob yap 
alo x dvomar HavOavav for Iam not ashamed to learn P. Wipp. Min. 372 ¢, wereué- 
NovTo Tas orovdas ov defduevor they repented not having accepted the truce T. 4.27, 
o¥ poe werauéder ovr ws amohoynoauévy I do not repent having made such a defence 
Pas ooles 

a. ‘rhe participle agrees with the case of the person in regard to whom the 
emotion is manifested: dxovovres xalpovow éteragouevors Tols olouévors pev elvat 
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gopots, ofar 5’ ot they like to hear the examination of those who pretend to be 
wise, but are not soin reality P.A.33c. This construction must be distinguished 
from that occurring in poetry, whereby verbs like yalpw and &y@oua (which com- 
monly take the dative) otten admit the accusative and the participle; ods 
Yap evoeBels Heol OvicKkovras ov xalpovor for the gods do not rejoice at the death of 
the righteous E. Hipp. 1339. 

b. So with verbs meaning to satiate oneself: trisxvovpmevos ok éverlumrdaco 
you could not satiate yourself with promises X. A. 7.7. 46. 


2101. With verbs signifying to do well or ill, to surpass or be 
inferior, the participle specifies the manner or that in which the action 
of the verb consists (cp. 2048, 2062). So with Kars (eb) od, ddiKd, 
GpapTavw; vik, KpaT®, Teprylyvopar, 7TTOpat, AEecropar. 

eb y érolncas dvaurjoas we you did well in reminding me P. Ph. 60c (cp. 
1872 c. 2), kad@s érolnoev ovTws TedevTHoas Tov Blov he did well in ending his life 
thus 1.28.8, dvjcecbe axovovtes you will profit by hearing P. A. 80c, décxetre 
modéuov dpxovtes (1734.5) you do wrong in being the aggressors in the war T. 1. 
53, ovx ATTnTbueba ed rovodvTes We shall not be outdone in well-doing X. A. 2.3. 
23. Here belongs éuol xaplfou droxpivduevos do me the favour to reply (gratify 
me by replying) P. R. 338 a. 


2102. With zeipopo try, odds éyxepor am urgent, mavta mow do 
everything, the participle is rare in Attic; more common in Hat. 
with repapat, roAXdOs eyKerpat, ToAAOS cise am urgent, etc. 

mewpacbueba éhéyxorres I shall try to prove Ant. 2.y.1; moddds Fv AtcobueEvos 
he begged often and urgently Hat. 9. 91. 


2103. With zepuopd (and sometimes with éopd, eicopd, mpotepar), 
signifying overlook, allow, (But not with é.) Cp. 2141 

peliw yuyvouevoy Tov &vOpwrov mepiopGpev we allow the man to grow greater 
(we look with indifference on his growing power) D. 9.29, ob mepreidov éuauroy 
ddokov yevouevov I did not suffer myself to become obscure 1.12.11, érAnoay ém- 
deity . . . Ephunv pev Thy wordy yevouervnv, THy 6€ xdpay wopHovpévny they had the 
courage to look calmly on their city made desolate and their country being rav- 
aged 1. 4. 96. So even with the uncompounded 6p4 in poetry. (With the infini- 
tive mepiop& no longer connotes perception and simply equals é6 allow.) 


2104. With some impersonal expressions taking the dative, such 
as those signifying the advantage or consequence of an action (it is 
fitting, profitable, good, etc.), and those implying confidence or fear. 
(The personal construction is often preferred.) 

érnpwrwy Tov Bedv, ef (avrots) mrodeyotow duevov éora they asked the god 
whether it would be better for them to make war T.1.118, et 760 abr@ pbrov 
(éo7l) kexhyuéry if it is pleasing to him to be called thus A. Ag. 161. Personal : 
ols modéuov Hv TO xwploy KTifduevoy to whom the settlement of the place was a 
menace T.1. 100, ofko. uévwy Bedriwy (éorly) he is all the better by staying at 
home D. 3. 84 (for pévery abrov Bédridy éore). 


2105. The participle occurs with various other verbs, such as dayulfo am 
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wont; cuprtrrw and cvpBalyw happen ; arodelkvimr, Kabifw, mapackevdsw, mean- 
ing render; apx@, ixavds eiuc am sufficient. 

On éuoi Bovropéerw éori, etc., see 1487. On exw and the participle 
in periphrases, see 1963. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2106. Verbs of Knowing and Showing. — After verbs signifying to know, 
be ignorant of, learn (not learn of), remember, forget, show, appear, prove, 
acknowledge, and announce, the participle represents a dependent statement, 
each tense having the same force as the corresponding tense of the indicative or 
optative with rc or ds, the present including also the imperfect, the perfect 
including also the pluperfect. 

Such verbs are: ol8a, yryvéckw, erlotapar, évvod, pavOdvw (2136), (ovdK) 
ayvod, pépvnpar, érrdavOdvopar (2134), SnA@, (Err) Se(kvdpr, halvw, dmodaive, 
dalvopat (2143), goa (2089 c, 2133), (é€-)eAéyxw, Gpodoys (rarely), ayyéAdo, 
mom represent (2115). 

ov yap Yoecar avrov TeOvynkita (= TéOrvnKke) for they did not know that he was 
dead X. A. 1. 10. 16, éyvw rhv éo Boriv éoouévnv (= ora) he knew that the invasion 
would take place T. 2. 13, dv ipets érlatacbe Huds mpodévra (= mpovtdwke) you know 
that he betrayed us X. A. 6.6.17, rls ovrws edjiOns éoriv tudv boris ayvoe? Tov éxel- 
Jev rb\enov Sedp’ HEovra (= Hée); who of you is so simple-minded as not to know 
that the war will come hither from that quarter? D.1.15, (Xeppdrvycov) xaréuabe 
modes Evdexa  SWdexa Exovcayv (= exe) he learned that Chersonesus contained 
eleven or twelve cities X,H.3.2.10, uéurnuat adxovoas (= Fxovoa) I remember to 
have heard X. C.1.6.6, wéurnuar Kpirla rede Evvdvra ce (= Evyfjcba) I remember 
that you were in company with Critias here P. Charm. 156.a, éruredhoper Hdéws 
yépovres SvTes (= éouév) we have gladly forgotten that we are old E. Bacch. 
188, delEw (adrdv) moddOv Oavdrwy br (= éorl) déov I will show that he 
deserves to die many times 1). 21.21, devxOnoerat rotro remounkds (= rerolyke) 
he will be shown to have done this 21. 160, rodro 76 ypdupma Sndot Wevdh Thy dia- 
Onknv obcav (= éorl) this clause shows that the will was forged 45. 34, éav daro- 
gpalywor Tods pevyovras madal rovypods bvras (= eicl) if they show that the exiles 
were inveterate rascals L. 30.1, ) puxh dOdvaros palverar ofca (= éorl) it seems 
that the soul is immortal P.Ph.107¢c, dédicodvra (= ddixet) Pikurmov éfhdeyEa 
I convicted Philip of acting unjustly D. 18.136, padiws édeyxPhcerar Wevdduevos 
(= wevderar) he will easily be convicted of lying 27.19, duoroyobmeba édOdbvres 
(= 7APopev) I acknowledge that I came L. 4.7, aitG Kipov émicrparevovra (= ém- 
oTparever) mparos Hyyedra I was the first to announce that Cyrus was taking the 
Jield against him X. A, 2. 3. 19. 

a. Except with ayyéAd\w announce (what is certain), verbs of saying or think- 
tng rarely take the participle in prose, e.g. maou tara dedoypéva uty voute 
(= tc) think that this is our unanimous opinion P. R. 450 a. 

2107. The personal constructions 8fAds elu, cavepds eiyr I am plainly 
(impersonal 54\év and gdavepdy éoriv bv) are followed by a dependent statement 
in the participle. Thus, 59dos #v olduevos (= S49 dov Fy bre otvo.ro) it was clear that 
he thought X. A.2.5.27, ddwy pavepds Fv ToAddKis (= haveody Hy bre Gvior) it was 
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evident that he often sacrificed X.M.1.1.2, dvadels 540s Fv (= d9rov Fv Bre 
avadein) he showed his dissatisfaction X. C. 2. 2.3. 


2108. The participle with civoSa or cvyytyvooKw am conscious, accompanied 
by the dative of the reflexive pronoun, may stand either in the nominative agree- 
ing with the subject, or in the dative agreeing with the reflexive. Thus, cvvecdas 
avtos aiT@ Epyov elpyacuévos conscious (to himself) that he had done the deed 
Ant. 6. 5, guaur@ Evv7in obdev érucrauévy I was conscious of knowing nothing 
P. A. 22 ¢. , 

a. When the subject is not the same as the object, the latter, with the par- 
ticiple, may stand in the dative, or (rarely) in the accusative. Thus, tuvlcacc 
Med7jtw wév Yevdoudvw, euol dé adnPevort. they know as well as Meletus that he is 
lying, and (as well as I do) that Iam speaking the truth P. A. 34b, cvvedas rdv 
GOAnudtwy dovdovs weréxovtas knowing that slaves participate in the contests 
D. 61. 23. (The force of ctv at times almost disappears.) 


2109. The use of the participle to represent a dependent statement comes 
from its circumstantial use. Thus, in od yap qéecay abrdv rebvnxbra (2106), 
TeOvnkora agrees with the object of 7éecav ; and from they did not know him as 
dead the thought passes into they did not know (the fact) that he was dead. 


CONSTRUCTION OF VERBS OF PERCEIVING AND OF FINDING 


2110. Verbs of Perception. — Verbs signifying to see, perceive, hear, learn 
(i.e. learn by inquiry, hear of), when they denote physical (actual) perception 
take the participle. When they denote intellectual perception they may take 
the participle or 67: or ws with a finite verb. (The Homeric usage is less strict.) 

2111. Such verbs are, in Attic, 6p4 see, aio @dvopar perceive, axobw hear, 
muvOdvopnat learn. 


2112. The participle may stand either not in indirect discourse or 
in indirect discourse. 

a. Not in Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote physical per- 
ception — the act perceived or heard of. With dkodw and ruvOdvoya the participle 
stands in the genitive; with alc@dvoua it usually stands in the accusative (as 
with 6p), but sometimes in the genitive. (See 1361, 1367.) 

elde K\éapyxov dieXavvovta he saw Clearchus riding through X.A.1. 5.12; 
alc Obuevos Aaumpoxréa pos Thy untépa xareralvovra perceiving Lamprocles angry 
with his mother X. M. 2.2.1, foOnoat rusroré pov } Wevdouaprupotytos  cvKopay- 
roovtos; have you ever noticed me either bearing false witness or playing the part 
of an informer? 4.4.11; #xovcay airod puvicarvros they heard him speaking NGSE 
8.13; ws érvOovro THs TvAov KareAnupévns when they learned of the capture of 
Pylos T. 4.6. 

N. Verbs of physical perception, 6p& (especially) and dxovw, regularly take 
the present participle in Attic prose, which usually refuses to distinguish between 
I see a house burning and I see a house burn. The complexive aorist, summing 
up the action, does however occur, as ws eldev €dagov éxrndjoacay .. . edlwkev 
when he saw a hind break cover he gave chase X.C.1,4.8. Cp. weodvra eidov 
Hat, 9, 22. 

b. In Indirect Discourse. — Here verbs of perceiving denote intellectual 
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perception — the fact that something is perceived or heard of. With dxotw and 
ruvodvoua. the participle stands in the accusative (as with 6p6, alc@dvouar). Cp. 
1363, 1865, 2144, 2146. 

opOuev wavra adnOh dvra d Néyere we see that everything you say is true X. A. 
5.5.24, alcOdvouae tadra ovrws éxovra I perceive that this is so X. M.3. 5. 5, 
House Kdpov év Kutixla dvta he heard that Cyrus was in Cilicia X. A. 1.4.5, 
drav Kvn Tivds HEovT’ *Opéorny when she hears from any one that Orestes will 
return S. El.293, wvO@duevoe Apracépinv reOvynkira having learned that Artaxerxes 
was dead 'V. 4.50. 


2113. Verbs of Finding. — Verbs of finding and detecting (ebpioxw, (kara)- 
auBdvw ; pass. dAlcxouar) in their capacity as verbs of perceiving take the 
participle (a) not in indirect discourse, of the act or state in which a person or 
thing is found; or (b) in indirect discourse, of the fact that a person or thing 
is found in an act or state. 

a. KApvé adixduevos nipe Tos dvdpas diepOapuévovs the herald, on his arrival, 
found the men aiready put to death 'T.2.6, evpntar mist @s mpattwv he has been 
found to have dealt faithfully D.19, 382, av dp &ddov Twa auBdvy Wevdduevor 
if then he catch anybody else lying P. R. 889d, jv émiBovdedwv adtoxnrar tf he be 
detected in plotting X. Ag. 8.3. 

b. dca thy INlov ddwory ebplaxover chlor eodcay Thy apxhy THs €xOpys they con- 
clude that the beginning of their enmity was on account of the capture of Ilium 
Hadt. 1.5. 4 


2114. It is often difficult to distinguish the two constructions of 2118. Thus, 
KarahapBdvovor vewoTl ordce Tos TOY “AOnvalwy évavtiovs éxmertwxdbras (T. 7.33) 
may mean they found that the anti-Athenian party had been recenily expelled by a 
revolution (ind. disc.) or them recently expelled (not in ind. disc.). So caradkauBa- 
yout... Tada adheornkira they found the other cities in a state of revolt T. 
1.59 (that they had revolted would be possible). In the meaning discover, find 
karahauBadvw does not take the aorist participle. 


2115. roid meaning represent has the construction of the verbs of 2113. 
Thus, rAnovdfovras rods Geods Tots avOpusmros oly 7 abrots rofoat it is possible for 
them (poets) to represent the gods as drawing nigh to men 1.9.9. Cp. 2142. 


OMISSION OF ov 


2116. The participle ov is often omitted. 


2117. Atter dre, ofa, es, or kalrep, dy is often omitted in prose with predi- 
cate adjectives: cuvdelrvous EhaBev duporépous mpds éavroy ws dldrous H5y (SvTas) he 
took both to supper with him since they were now friends X.C. 3.2.25. Such 
omission is rare in prose except after these particles : ed #rrous (dvres) TO mode- 
Hlwy Anponobpueba if we shall be caught at the mercy of our enemies X. A. 5. 
6.13. With predicate substantives, even after these particles, dv is very rarely 
omitted (P. R. 568 b). 

a. In the genitive and accusative absolute the particles of 2117 usually pre- 
cede when dy is omitted, With the genitive absolute the omission is very rare 
in prose: ws éroluwy (dvtwv) xpnudrwr just as though the property was at their 
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disposal X. A.7.8.11; but qudpas 45y (ovens) it being already day T.5.59. In 
poetry the substantive usually suggests the verb: bpyyyripos ovdevds (8vros) 
gilwy with no friend to guide him S.O. C.1588. Accusative absolute: ws Kadp 
(6v) ayopever Gar atty on the ground that it is admirable for it (the speech) to be 
delivered T. 2.35. Without the particles of 2117, the omission of éy is poetical 
(S. Ant. 44). The omission of 8» with adjectives ending in -ov aids euphony. 

b. éxdv willing, dxwy unwilling are treated like participles (2071): éuod pev 
ovx éxdvtos against my will S. Aj. 455. 

c. &v must be used when it has the force of in the capacity of. 


2118. A predicate substantive or adjective, codrdinated with a participle 
in the same construction, may omit dy; as od pddiwv Fv uh aOpbors Kal addHovS 
Tepipmetvace diehOety THv wodeulav it was not easy for them to pass through the ene- 
my’s country except in a body and after having waited for one another T.5. 64, 


2119. &» may be omitted with verbs taking a supplementary participle ; so 
with verbs meaning to perceive (2111 ff.), know, show, announce, Jind, discover, 
etc. ; especially with ¢alvouat, ruyxavw (poet. kup), diaTed, diarylyvouwar, rarely 
With repipS and cuuBalyw, Thus, 6p6 péyar (bvta) Tov dyava I see that the contest 
is important T.2.45, av év Xeppovjow rvOnobe Pikummov (dvra) if you learn that 
Philip is in Chersonesus D. 4.41, e¢ Yevdns dalvoiro (Gv) 6 TwBpvas if Gobryas 
seem to be false X.C.5.2.4, ef ris evvous (Gv) ruyxdver if any one happens to be 
Sriendly Ar. Eccl. 1141, axitwy (&v) diatedeis you are continually without a 
tunic X.M. 1.6. 2. 


‘Os WITH A PARTICIPLE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2120. ws is often used with a participle in indirect discourse to 
mark the mental attitude of the subject of the main verb or of some 
other person mentioned prominently in the sentence (cp. 2086) ; 
sometimes, to denote emphasis, when that mental attitude is already 
clearly marked. 

@s pndéev elddr tobe we be assured that I know nothing (lit. understand that 
you are to assume that I know nothing) S. Ph. 258, d7Xos Fv Kopos ws crevdwy 
Cyrus was plainly bent on haste (Cyrus showed that it was his intention to 
make haste) X. A. 1.5.9. 


2121. A participle with &s may follow a verb of thinking or saying though 
the verb in question does not take the participle in indirect discourse without 
ws. Thus, os ra BédAriora Bovdevortes toxtplforro they kept insisting in the belief 
that they were recommending the best course 1.4.68, ws otpatnynoovT éue rabr ny 
Thy otparnylav unoels tuav Neyérw let no one of you say (i.e. speak of me in the 
belief) that I will assume this command X. A.1.3. 15. 


2122. So after verbs admitting the supplementary participle in indirect dis- 
course we may have the genitive or accusative absolute with os instead of the 
participle or a clause with 87: or as. Thus, ws wodéuov dvros map’ iudy arayyerd ; 
shall I report from you (on the assumption) that there is war? X. A. 2. 21 
ds éuod ody idvros, dry Kal iets, ovTw Thy yrwuny exere make up your minds (on 
the assumption) that Iam going wherever you go (= be sure that I am going, 
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etc.) 1.3.6 (here riv yvdunv @xere could not take the participle without as) ; 
&s mavy por doxody, ovrws toh rest assured that it is my decided opinion (lit. on 
the assumption that this seems so to me, understand accordingly) X. M. 4. 2. 30. 
For os with the absolute participle not in indirect discourse, see 2086 d. 


VERBS TAKING EITHER THE PARTICIPLE OR THE INFINITIVE 


2123. Some verbs admit either the supplementary participle or 
the infinitive, sometimes with only a slight difference in meaning. 
Cases where the difference is marked are given below. (Most of 
the verbs in question admit also a substantive clause with dre or 
ws, 2077). 

2124. Infinitive and participle here differ greatly when the infinitive expresses 
purpose or result. Where the infinitive shows only its abstract verbal meaning 
it differs but little from the participle (cp. 2144). 


2125. A participle or infinitive standing in indirect discourse is indicated in 
2126-2148 by O(ratio) O(bliqua) ; when not standing in O. O. this fact is ordi- 
narily not indicated. 


2126. alcy¥vopar and aiSotpar with part. (2100) = I am ashamed of doing 
something which I do; with inf. = J am ashamed to do something which I have 
refrained from doing up to the present time and may never do. Thus, rodro wév 
ovk alaxvvouar Néywv: TO 6é .. . alaxvvoiuny dv Névyew I am not ashamed of say- 
ing this; but the following I should be ashaned to say X.C,5.1.21, alcxbvouae 
ody vuiy elrety TANNA, duws Se pyréov I am ashamed to speak the truth to you; 
nevertheless it must be spoken P. A.22b. With a negative the distinction may 
disappear : 008 alcxtver POdvov Sikny elodyerv (v.1. elodywv), odK ddiKhuaros ovde- 
vos, Kal véuous weraro.@v; are you not ashamed to bring a cause into court out 
of envy — not for any offence —and to alter laws ? D. 18. 121. 


2127. avéxopar (2098 ; rarely with the inf.), *rAdm and rodp® (both rarely 
with the part. in poetry), tropéve : with part. = endure, submit to something that 
is present or past ; with inf. venture or have the courage to do something in the 
future. Thus, raoxovres jvelxovro they submitted to suffer T.1. 77, avésxovro 
Tov émidvra érl Thy xwpav déEacba they had the courage to receive the invader of 
their country Hdt.7.189; maida... pacly “Adkuhyyns wpaddvra Trivar they say 
that Alcmene’s son bore up in bondage (lit. having been sold) A. Ag. 1041; 
érddua Bardouevos he submitted to be struck w 161, rd6\unoov 6p0&s ppovety sapere 
aude A. Pr. 1000 ; odx troudver dpedovpevos he cannot stand being improved P. G. 


505 c, ef tuoueréovor xetpas éuol dvraeipduevor if they shall dare to raise their hands 
against me Hdt. 7.101. 


2128. apxopar, cp. 1734 (Hom. dpyw) with part. (2098), begin to do something 
and continue with something else ; with inf. (usually present, cp. 1865 b) begin 
to do something and continue with the same thing. Thus, dptouar diddoKwy éx 
T&v Gelwy I will begin my instruction with things divine (later the subject is the 
desire for wealth) X. C.8. 8.2, wédev Aptard ce SiddoKev Thy orparnylav; at what 
point did he begin to teach you gencralship? X.M.3.1.5. dpxoua with the par- 
ticiple occurs only in Xenophon and Plato, 
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2129. yyvooxkw with part. in O. O. (2106) = recognize that something ts ; with 
inf.in three uses: (1) in 0. 0. = judge (decide) that sumething is (a verb of ‘pill, 
as €yywoav kepdahewrepoy eivar they judged that it was more profitable X.A.1. 
9.17 ; (2) not in O. O. = resolve, determine to do something, as éyvw didxerv Tovs 
ék TOY evwripmwy ™ por keruevous he resolved tv pursue those who were hanging on 
his left X. H. 4.6.9; (3) not in 0.0, = learn how to do something (rarely), as 
ylyvwoke THs 6pyjs Kpatrety learn to control thy temper Men. Sent. 20. 


2130. Selkvdpe with part. in O. O. (2106) = show that something is; with inf. 
(amodeixvum) not in O. O. = show how to do something, instruct. Thus, dréde- 
Eav of nyeudves hauBdvery Ta émirHdera the guides directed them to take provisions 
XK. A. 2.3.14, 


2131. 8ndS with part. (and inf.) in 0.0. (2106) = show that something is, 
indicate ; with inf. not in O.O. = command, make known, signify ; as in knpiypare 
€d7j\ou Tovs éNevOepias Seouévous ws mpds cUuuaxoy alroy rapeivar he made known by 
proclamation that those who wanted freedom should come to him as an ally 
xX. Ag. 1.33. 

2132. Soxtpdé{o with part. in O. O. (2106) = prove to be, as érotol ruves bytes 
avrol repli THv woduy EdoKisdaOnre what sort of persons you proved yourselves to be 
in regard to the city L. 31.34; with inf. in O. O. = pronounce an opinion to be 
correct. Thus, édoxiudoamev dvdpl kad@ Te xayabG épyaclav elvat . . . xparlaorny 
yewpylav we approved the idea that tilling of the soil is the best occupation for a 
gentleman X. O. 6. 8. 


2133. féo.xa (1983, 2089 c) with nom. part. = appear, oftener with dat. part. 
(strictly = am like), appear; with inf. = seem. Thus, éolkare tupavvlao. waddov 
# moNirelais nObuevor you appear to take delight in despotisms rather than in con- 
stitutional governments X. H.6.3. 8, €ouxas dedi6Te Tods moddovs strictly you are 
like one who fears (i.e. you appear to fear) the multitude P. R. 527d, ov Eouxev 
eldévar he seems not to know X. Ap. 29, @oixa éroixripey ce methinks I pity thee 
S. Ph. 317. 


2134. émdAavOdvopar with part. in O.O. (2106) = forget that something is; 
with inf, not in O. O. = forget (how) to do something. Thus, édlyou érehabdued 
elreiv I have almost forgotten to mention P. R. 563 b. 


2135. cipicxw with part. in O.O. =judge and not in O. O, (2118) = find that 
something is; less often with inf. in 0.0. = judge, as etpurxe radra Kaipudrara 
elvar he found (judged) that this was the most opportune way Hdt. 1. 125.  evpt- 
ckoua. rarely with inf.=jind how to (E. Med. 196), procure by asking (Hat. 
9. 28). 

2136. pav0dve with part. in O. O. (2106) = learn that something ts ; with inf. 
not in O.O. = learn (how) to do something. ‘Thus, 5uaBeBAnuevos ov pyar, you 
do noi perceive that you have been calumniated Hat. 3.1, av drat pdbupev apyol 

cay if we once learn to live in idleness X, A. 3. 2. 25, 

2137. peOtnpe (Jet go), etc., with part. = leave off ; with inf. = neglect, permit. 
Thus, od yap dvlec émidy for he did not stop coming after them Hat. 4.125, pediaon 
7a déovra mpdrrewv they neglect to perform their duties X.M.2.1.33, pebeiod por 
Aévyerr allowing me to speak S. El. 628. 
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2138. pépvnpar with part. in O.O. (2106) = remember that something is ; 
with inf. not in O.O. = remember to do something. Thus, peuvjcw avip ayados 
elvar let him be mindful to be a brave man X. A. 38. 2, 39. 


2139. olSa and éricrapar with part. in O.O0. (2106) = know that something 
is; with inf. not in 0.0. =know how to do something. Thus, émusrduevos vety 
knowing how to swim X.A.5.7.25. In poetry (very rarely in prose, except 
with érioraua in Hdt.) these verbs take also the inf. (iu O.O.) in the meaning 
know or believe: érisrdueba wh wc ror avrov Weddos \akely we know that he has 
never yet spoken falsehood S, Ant. 1094, 


2140. rato with part. (2098) = stop what is taking place; with inf. = prevent 
something from taking place. Thus, éravoav @oBoupévous rrHO0s vedr they stopped 
their terror at the number of ships P.Menex.241b, mavcavres 7d wy mpocedbeiy 
éyyos Thy Od\Kdda preventing the merchantman from drawing near T. 7. 58. 

2141. mepiopd, etc. (2103) with pres. part. = view with indifference, with 
aor. part. = shut one’s eyes to; with inf. = let something happen through negli- 
gence, or simply permit (éav). Thus, mepretde Tov atrot marépa kal (GvTa Tay 
avaykalwy omavivovra kal TeXeuTHoavT ob TUXbYTA THY vouluwy he looked on with 
indifference while his own father was in want of necessities when alive and (shut 
his eyes) to his failure to receive the customary rites after he had passed away 
Dinarchus 2.8, of Axvaprijs . . . od mepibWerbar éddxovv Ta oPérepa Siapbapévta it 
did not seem likely that the Acharnians would shut their eyes to the destruction 
of their property T. 2.20, 006 éovévar Epacay repidpecbar ovdéva they refused to 
permit any one to enter 4. 48, 


2142. mois with part. (2115) = represent; with inf. not in 0.0.= cause, 
effect ; with inf.in O.O. =asswme. Thus, dvwrdpous Tods &dous eivat more? Causes 
the others to lose their names Hdt.7.129, rorwpeba (conj. rl olwueba) Tov pidé- 
cogov voulfe krd. let us assume that the philosopher holds, etc. P. R. 581d. 

2143. daivopar with part in O. O. (2106) = Iam plainly ; with inf. in O. O. 
=I seem or it appears (but may not be true) that I. Thus, dalverar radnOF 
héywv he is evidently speaking the truth, datverar TadyOR Aéyerv he appears to be 
speaking the truth (but he may be lying). Cp. 77 d@wry . .. Kdalew épalvero 
lit. by his voice it appeared that he was weeping (but he was not weeping) X.S. 
1.15. The above distinction is, however, not always maintained. 


2144. The following verbs take either the participle or the infini- 
tive (in O. O.) with no (or only slight) difference in meaning: 

aig Odvomat, dxovw, muvOdvoua (2112), dyyé\\w (2106), Kablgw (2105) and kaél- 
oTHML, Tapackevdfouar, d«odhoyd (2106), repo (2102), émirpérw and vopliw 
(part. rare), drokdéuryw (inf. rare), dayudtw wonder, TlOnu suppose, the expres- 


sions of 2104, etc. Both infinitive and participle with muvdvouae in Hat. 5. 15, 
8, 40. 


2145. Verbs of intellectual perception (2112 b) take also dr or ds. 
So with dxovw, aicbdvoya, rvOdvona. Cp. 

axovw with gen. part. = I hear (with my own ears). 

dxovw with accus. part. = J hear (through others, i.e. I am told) that. 

dxovw with inf. = Ihear (of general, not certain knowledge, as by report) that 
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THE PARTICIPLE WITH av 


2146. The participle with dé represents the indicative with d 
(1784 ff.) or the potential optative with dy (1824). The present par- 
ticiple with dy thus represents either the imperfect indicative with 
av or the present optative with dv; the aorist participle with dé rep- 
resents either the aorist indicative with dy or the aorist optative 
with ay. Cp. 1845 ff. 


REMARKS ON SOME USES OF PARTICIPLES 


2147. The abundance of its participles is one of the characteristic 
features of Greek. Their use gives brevity to the sentence (ep. 
2050), enabling the writer to set forth in a word modifications and 
amplifications of the main thought for which we require cumbersome 
relative clauses. But an excessive use of participles, especially in 
close conjunction, marked a careless style. 

a. The participle may contain the leading thought, the finite verb the subor- 
dinate thought, of asentence. Thus, 7d Wi¢icua rodTo ypddw . . ..Tods bpKous 
Thy TaxloTny amodhauBdvery, iy éxdvTwy Tov OpaxkGv. .. Tad’ra Ta xwpla, a viv 
otros duéstpe . . ., ovTw ylyvows’ of bpxor I moved this bill that the envoys should 
with all speed receive Philip’s oaths in order that when the oaths were taken the 
Thracians might be in possession of the places which the plaintiff has just now 
been ridiculing (lit. while the Thracians were in possession, etc. ... the oaths 
might under these circumstances be ratified) D.18.27, Bov’rAouar dXlya éxarépous 
dvauynoas KataBalvew I wish to recall a few things to the memory of each party 
and then sit down (descend from the bema) L. 12. 92. Cp. also 2096, 2099. 

b. The participle may repeat the stem and meaning of the finite verb, Thus, 
kal edxduevos dv Tis Tadra evéaro and some one might (praying) utter this prayer 
Ant. 6.1. 

c. A participial construction may pass over into a construction with a finite 
verb. Thus, udprupa péev . . . obdéva mapacxdbpevos . . . mapexedevero 5é xrX. lit. 
producing on the one hand no witness ... on the other hand he exhorted, etc. 
D. 57. 11, rpocéBarov To Terxlopari, dd\\w Te TpbdTH TELpacarTeEs Kal UNXAaVHY TpoTH- 
yayov lit. they attacked the rampart both making trial in other ways, and they 
brought up an engine (i.e. and after trying other devices brought up an engine) 
T. 4. 100. 

d. A participle may be used in close connection with a relative or interroga- 
tive pronoun. Thus, 00d tmép ofa reronkbrwy avOpmmuy KivdUvEevoeTe Oiahoyiodpe- 
vo. not even calculating what had been the conduct of the men for whom you were 
going to risk your lives D, 18.98, é\avvopévwv Kal bBpifopévwy Kal Th Kaxdy odxl 
macxbvTwv rao % olkoumévn perth yéyove the whole civilized world is filled with 
men who are harried to and fro and insulted, nay, what misery is there which 
they do not suffer? 18. 48. 

e. In contrasts, two subjects may, by anacoluthon, belong to one participle 
in the nominative, though the participle belongs to only one subject (T.3. 34. 3). 

f. Two or more participles may be coédrdinated without any connective, 
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This is common in Homer when one participle forms a contrast to, or intensifies, 
another participle. Cp. 4 Kal ér@pr’ AxirFe kucwuevos bWdce Giwr, popytpwy app@ 
kt. he spake, and swelling in tumult rushed upon Achilles, raging on high, 
roaring with foam, etc. & 324, ‘This is very rare in prose (Aes. 3. 94). 

g. In prose such codrdination without any connective is incomplete, one 
participle, e.g., often defining another, as in 6 K¥pos UmrodaBay rods pevyorras 
gudrékas orpdrevia érodtdpxe. Mitdnrov taking the eailes under his protection, 
Cyrus collected an army, and laid siege to Miletus X. A.1.1.7. So even when 
the participles are connected, as Enpavas Thy dubpuxa kal maparpépas 4A 7d vdwp 
by draining the canal and (i.e. in consequence of) diverting the water elsewhere 
T. 1.109. One participle may be appositive to another, Thus, éféraccy moc7- 
cavres év Tots irmetor, PdoKovres eldévar Bove Oat mébcor elev . . ., Exéhevoy amoypa- 
gpecbar rdvras by making a review in the presence of the cavalry, alleging that 
they wished to find out how many they were, they ordered all to inscribe them- 
selves X. H. 2. 4.8. 

h. A participle with case absolute may be coérdinated with a participle not 
in an absolute case. Thus, of 6¢ ddixowévns THs vews kal avédmrioroy Thy evtuxlar 
dkovoavres... Todd éreppwobycay they were much encouraged on the arrival of 
the ship and on hearing of the success which was unhoped for T.8. 106, weramep- 
pbévres HABomev F ovdEvds KaNécavTos We Came summoned or at no one’s call L.4. 11. 

i. A finite verb may have two or more participles attached to it in different 
relations, Thus, of reAracral mpodpapdrvres . . . SiaBdvTes Thy xapddpay, dpavres 
mpoBara tmoh\da . . . potéBaddov mpods Td xwplov the light-armed troops after run- 
ning forward and crossing the ravine, proceed to attack the stronghold on seeing 
quantities of sheep X. A. 5, 2.4. Of several aorist participles, one may be rela- 
tively earlier in time than another. 

j. A participle may be added predicatively to another participle, and often 
follows the article belonging to the main participle. Thus, of ¢@vres kataXeur6- 
pevot those who were being left behind alive T. 7. 75. 

k. A participle is often omitted when it can be supplied from the context. 
Thus, @pulcavro kal adrol . . . ered Kal rods AOnvalovs (6puucapévous) eldov they 
too came to anchor when they saw that the Athenians had done so T. 2.86. 


2148. The participle often agrees with the logical, and not with 
the grammatical, subject. The participle thus often agrees with the 
subject of the finite verb which the writer had in mind when he 
began the sentence, but for which he later substitutes another verb ; 
or the participle may later be used as if in agreement with the sub- 
ject of another finite verb than the one actually employed. 


a. A participle in the nominative may belong to a finite verb requiring an 
ublique case. Thus, droB\épas pds Todrov rdv arédov . . ., Z50kE por wdyKados 
elvar (= Hynodunv mdyxadoy elvac) on looking at this expedition, it seemed to me 
to be very admirable P. L. 686 d, éxovres . . . dpxty peylorny . . ., Buws odder 
TOUTWY Nuas éewhpe (= ovdert To’Twy émhpOnuer) eEapaprety although we possessed 
the greatest empire .. . nevertheless none of these reasons induced us to do 
wrong 1. 4. 108, @do0ker adrots (= €éBouevoavTo) ob rods rapbyras udvoy amoKretvat AAG 
kal rods amavras Muridqvatous .. . érixadodvres Thy ambctacw KTH. they decided 
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to put to death not merely those who were there but also all the Mytilenaeans, 
urging against them their revolt, etc. T.3. 36. 

b. Two or more substantives or pronouns with their participles may stand in 
partitive apposition (981) to the logical subject. Thus, ra wept Iddov br’ dudo- 
Tépwy KaTa Kpdros émoeuetro (= dupdrepa érodéuour), “AOnvator mev . . . THY vicov 
mepirdéovtes . . ., HeNorovyjcion dé ev TH Hrelpw orparoredevduevor the war at 
Pylus was vigorously waged by both sides, the Athenians on their part by sailing 
around the island ... the Peloponnesians by encamping on the mainland T. 4. 23. 
Cp. Adyou F ev adrAorow eppdbovy Kaxol, dvAaE eléyxwv dvdraka bitter words Jlew 
loud from one to another, watchman accusing watchman S. Ant. 259. As the 
sentence stands, we expect @vdaxos éhéyxovrros PUAaxa, but the first clause is 
equivalent to caxods Aédyous elrouev dX\AHdous. Cp. Oavudfovres Aros AANw edevyev 
one spoke to the other in astonishment P.S.220c. Cp. 982. 

c. Without regard to the following construction, a participle may stand in 
the nominative. The use of the genitive absolute would here be proper, but 
would cause the main subject of the thought to occupy a subordinate position. 
Thus, éximecdy 7TH PapvaBifov orpatoredela, THs ev mpopvrakhs avrod Micdy 
bvrwy moddol érecov attacking the camp of Pharnabazus, he slew a large num- 
ber (= moddovs dréxrewe) of Mysians who constituted his advance guard X. H. 
4.1.24. 

N. The nominative participle is sometimes found in clauses without a finite 
verb, but only when some finite verb is to be supplied (cp. © 546), as with ei, 
éay, drav (X. M. 2.1. 23); with dca uy as far as ts possible (T.1. 111); in replies 
in dialogue, where it stands in apposition to the subject of the preceding sentence 
(P. Ph. 74); or is interposed as a parenthesis (8 rowdy in D, 28. 143). 

d. Likewise a participle may stand in the accusative or (rarely) in the dative 
when the construction demands another case. Thus, col 6€ cvyyvoun (= ovy- 
yvdbun éort oé) Nye 74d éorl, uh wdoxovoay ws éyw KaxGs it is excusable for 
thee to speak thus, since thou dost not suffer cruelly as I do HK. Med. 814, jv 7 
yuan 700 Apuréws (= edoke TG Apiore?), Td wey pel” éavTod orpardbmedov Exovre 
év TS loOu@ émirnpety Tos "AOnvalovs Aristeus decided to keep his own forces at 
the Isthmus and watch for the Athenians T. 1. 62. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -téos 
On verbal adjectives in -rds, -r7, -rdv, see 425 ¢, 472, 473. 


2149. Verbal adjectives in -réos express necessity. They admit 
two constructions: 

1. The personal construction (-réos, -réa, -réov), passive in meaning, 
and emphasizing the subject. 

2. The (more common) impersonal construction (-réoy, -rea, 1052), 
practically active in meaning, and emphasizing the action. 

Both constructions are used with the copula «/, which may be 
omitted. The agent—the person on whom the necessity rests — 
is expressed, if at all, by the dative (mever by ix and the 


genitive). 
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2150. Verbal adjectives from transitive verbs take the personal construction 
when the subject is emphasized; but the impersonal construction, when the 
emphasis falls on the verbal adjective itself. Verbal adjectives from intransitive 
verbs (that is, such as are followed by the genitive or dative) take only the 
impersonal construction. 

a. Oblique cases of verbal adjectives are rare. Thus, wepl rv vuty rpaxréwy 
concerning what need be done by us D.6. 28. 


2151. The Personal (Passive) Construction.— The personal verbal 
in -réos is used only when the verb from which it is derived takes 
the accusative. ‘The verbal agrees with the subject in gender, 
number, and case. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 

roramos Tus Huiv éore SiaBaréos a river must be crossed by us X. A. 2. 4.6, 
opernréa cor h Tors ort the State must be benefited by you X. M. 3.6.38, uot 
rotro ov roinréov this must not be done by me (I must not do this) X. A. 1.8. 18, 
ol cupmpaxetv eédovTes ef mointéoe those who would be allies must be well treated 
X. M. 2.6.27, od . . . rocaira dpy dpare vuty dvTa wopevtéa; do you not see such 
high mountains that must be traversed by you ? X. A. 2. 5. 18. 


2152. The Impersonal (Active) Construction. — The impersonal 
verbal stands in the neuter nominative, usually singular (-réov), 
rarely plural (-réa). Its object stands in the case (genitive, dative, 
or accusative) required by the verb from which the verbal adjective 
is derived; verbs taking the genitive or dative have the impersonal 
construction only. The agent, if expressed, must always stand in 
the dative. 


T@ ddixodvre Soréoy Sikny the wrong-doer must suffer punishment P. Euth. 8c, 
wiTa Kal oujpous dotéov Kal AnwTEov we must give and receive pledges and hos- 
tages X.H. 3.2.18, roy Odvarov huiv per’ eddoélas aiperéov éorly we must prefer 
death with honour 1.6.91, mevcréov warpos oyors I must obey my father’s com- 
mands Ki. Hipp. 1182, wewtéov rade (cot) thou must obey in this S. Ph. 994 
(distinguish reiréov éorl ce one must persuade thee), Pnul dh BonOnréov elvar Tots 
mpaypacw yuiv I say that you must render assistance to the interests at stake 
D. 1.17, rods pirous evepyernréov, Thy Tidy wpEAnTéov . . ., TOV BooknudTwy ém- 
Medntéoyv you must do good to your friends, benefit your State, take care of your 
Jlocks X. M. 2.1. 28, nuiv Etpwaxor dyabol, ods ob mapadoréa rots ’AOnvalois early 
we have serviceable allies, whom we must not abandon to the Athenians 
T. 1.86, éynploavro . . . wodeuntéa eivar they voted that they must go to 
war 1. 88. 

a. Since the impersonal construction is virtually active, and hence equivalent 
to dei with the accusative and infinitive (active or middle), the agent sometimes 
stands in the accusative, as if dependent on de?, The copula is (perhaps) always 
omitted when the agent is expressed by the accusative. Thus, roy BovNduevor 
evdaluova elvar swppoctyny SiwKréov Kal doxnréov (= de? Sidkecv xal doxetv) it is 


necessary that the man who desires to be happy should pursue and practice tem- 
perance P. G. 507¢. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FORMS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES 


$$ 906-2152 deal, in general, with the simple sentence. The fol- 
lowing summary shows the chief forms of simple sentences (921) 
used in Attic. 


2153. STATEMENTS 


1. Statements of Fact (direct assertions) as to the present, past, 
or future are made in the indicative mood (negative od), 1770. 

A. Statements of fact include statements of present,-past, or 
future possibility, likelihood, or necessity, which are expressed by 
the indicative of a verb denoting possibility, likelihood, or necessity, 
and an infinitive (1774-1779). 

B. Statements of customary or repeated past action are made in 
the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy (negative od), 1790. 

2. Statement of Opinion (usually cautious, doubtful, or modest 
assertions) as to what may be (might be), can be (could be), may (might, 
could, would) have been, etc., are made :~ <i 

A. In reference to the present or past: by @€BovAduny dv I should 
like or I should have liked (negative ov), 1789. (Rarely by the indica- 
tive without dy, negative uy or pi od, 1772.) 

B. In reference to the’past: by the aorist or imperfect indicative 
with dy (negative od), 1784, cp. 1786. 

C. In reference to the present (statement of present opinion the 
verification of which is left to the future): by the optative with av 
(negative od), 1824. 

D. In reference to the future: by the present subjunctive with 
py or pay ov (1801); by od py with the aorist subjunctive to denote an 
emphatic denial (1804). 


2154. ASSUMPTIONS 


Assumptions, including concessions, are usually expressed by the 
imperative (negative py), 1839. Other forms occur, as Kat 87 with 
the indicative (negative ov), 1771; a verb of assuming with the accu 
sative and infinitive, etc. 


2155. COMMANDS (INCLUDING EXHORTATIONS) 
1. Positive Commands are expressed by the 
Imperative, except in the first person (1835). 


Subjunctive, in the first person (1797). 
Future indicative (negative od) 1917, 1918; with dws (1920). 


GREEK GRAM. —3] 


Opp 
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D. Optative without dy (1820); potential optative with dy (nega- 
tive ov, 1830). 
E. Infinitive used independently (2013). 


2. Negative Commands (Prohibitions, 1840), including Exhorta- 
tions, are expressed by py with the 


A. Present imperative (1840) or aorist subjunctive (second or 
third person), 1800. 

B. Present or aorist subjunctive in the first person plural (1840). 

C. Aorist imperative in the third person (rare), 1840. 

D. Future indicative with drws py (1920); with od pu (1919). 

E. Aorist subjunctive with dws py (rare), 1803; with od ux (rare), 
1800, N. 

F. Infinitive used independently (2018). 


2156. WISHES 


1. px is the negative of a direct expression of a wish, and of all 
indirect expressions of wish except was dv with the optative and a 
form of BovAoua with the infinitive. 

2. Wishes for the future, whether the object of the wish is reason- 
able or unreasonable, attainable or unattainable, are expressed by 
the optative with or without «/@e or e yao (1814, 1815). Indirect 
expressions are: rds av with the optative (1832); BovAofuny dy with 
the infinitive (1827). 

3. Wishes for the present: that something might be otherwise than 
it now is, are expressed by the imperfect with «/#e or «i yap (1780). 
Indirect expressions are: odedov (with or without Oe or e yap) and 
the present or aorist infinitive (1781); é€GBovAcuny (with or without 
av) with the infinitive (1782, 1789). 

4. Wishes for the past: that something might have been other- 
wise than it then was, are expressed by the aorist indicative with 
eiOe or ei ydp (1780). Indirect: odedoy (with or without «Oe or ei ydp) 
with the present or aorist infinitive (1781). 

5. Unattainable wishes for the present or past may be entirely 
reasonable. 


2157. QUESTIONS 


_ A simple question results from making any form of statement 
interrogative. Direct and indirect questions are treated in 2636 ff. 
See also the Index. 


2158. EXCLAMATIONS. 


Exclamations form complete or incomplete (904) sentences. Direct 
and indirect exclamatory sentences are treated in 2681 ff. See also 
the Index. 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES 
COORDINATION AND SUBORDINATION 


2159. All sentences other than simple sentences are formed by 
combining simple sentences either by coérdination or subordination. 


2160. Coordination produces compound sentences, subordination 
produces complex sentences. Complex sentences have been devel- 
oped out of codrdinate independent sentences, one of which has been 
subordinated in form, as in thought, to another. 


2161. Comparative Grammar shows that, historically, codrdination was pre- 
ceded by simple juxtaposition and followed by subordination. Thus the simplest 
form of associating the two ideas night fell and the enemy departed was we éyé- 
veTo* of roNéuto. dHOov (or in reverse order). From this was developed a 
closer connection by means of coérdinating conjunctions, e.g. wWé (uéev) éyévero, oi 
dé modéutoe drHAOov or of 5é wodéutor dwHAOov* wE eyévero (or we yap éyévero), or 
we éyévero kal of rodéuior dwHdOov. Finally it was recognized that one of these 
ideas was a mere explanation, definition, or supplement of the other, and hence 
dependent or subordinate. This stage is represented by the complex sentence: 
éwel (dre) WE éyévero, of modéutoe admHdOov Or WE eyéveTo, ate of Toheulor awHOor, 
and so on to express various other relations, Since Greek inherited from the 
parent Indo-European language both the subordinate and the codrdinate sen- 
tence, it must be clearly understood that the above examples of the process of 
development of sentence-building, though taken from Greek, illustrate an earlier 
period of the history of language than Greek as we have it. Though it may be 
possible to reconstruct the form of the earlier, codrdinate sentence out of the 
later, subordinate sentencé, and though we have examples of parallel coérdinate 
and subordinate sentences in Greek, the subordinate sentence did not in Greek 
regularly go through the previous stages of simple juxtaposition and coérdina- 
tion. A subordinate construction produced by analogy to another subordinate 
construction may not be resolved into the codrdinate form. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


2162. A compound sentence consists of two or more simple sen- 
tences, grammatically independent of one another and generally 
united by a coérdinating conjunction. Thus, 77 de torepata écopevovro dia 
Tov mediov | kal | Tucoadepvys cierto but on the next day they proceeded 
through the plain and Tissaphernes kept following them X. A. 3. 4. 18. 

a. Abbreviated compound sentences, 7.e. sentences containing a compound 
subject with a single verbal predicate or a single subject with a compound verbal 
predicate, are treated in this book as expanded simple sentences (9238, 924). 


2163. Greek has, among others, the following coérdinating con- 
junctions, the uses of which in connecting sentences, clauses, phrases, 
and single words are described under Particles. 

A. Copulative conjunctions: ré (enclitic), xa‘ and, ré. -Té, TE. 
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kai, kat. . . kat both. . . and, obd¢ (u8¢) and not, nor, ovre . . . ovTE 
(unre... pyre) neither... nor. 

Adversative conjunctions: @AdAd but, d¢ (postpositive, often with 
pev in the preceding clause) but, and, arap but, yet, however, pevror 
(postpositive) however, yet, xacrot and yet. 

C. Disjunctive conjunctions : 7 Or, 4... either... or, cire... 
eire (without a verb) either .. . or. 

D. Inferential conjunctions : dpa then, accordingly, ovv therefore, 
then, viv (in the poetic and enclitic forms vy and vor) then, therefore, 
roivev now, then, rorya (poetic), rovyapror, Tovyapody so then, therefore. 

E. Causal conjunction: yap for. 


2164. Compound sentences are divided into Copulative, Adversa- 
tive, Disjunctive, Inferential, and Causal sentences. 


ASYNDETON 


2165. Two or more sentences (or words) independent in form and 
thought, but juxtaposed, z.e. codrdinated without any connective, are 
asyndetic (from aovvéderov not bound together), and such absence of con- 
nectives is called asyndeton. 

a. The absence of connectives in a language so rich in means of codrdination 
as is Greek is more striking than in other languages. Grammatical asyndeton 
cannot always be separated from rhetorical asyndeton. Grammatical asyndeton 
is the absence of a conjunction where a connective might have been used with- 
out marked influence on the character of the thought ; as especially in explana- 
tory sentences (often after a preparatory word, usually a demonstrative) which 
take up the matter just introduced; also where, in place of a conjunction, a 
resuinptive word, such as ofros, TovodTos, Toco0Tos, évraida, ovTw, etc., is employed. 
Rhetorical asyndeton is the absence of a conjunction where ie following 
sentence contains a distinct advance in the thought and not a mere formal 
explanation appended to the foregoing sentence. Rhetorical asyndeton generally 
expresses emotion of some sort, and is the mark of liveliness, rapidity, passion, 
or impressiveness, of thought, each idea being set forth separately and distinctly. 
Thus, ov« doeBys; ovK ads; odK akdbapros; od ciKopdrTns; is he not impious? 
is he not brutal? is he not impure? is he not a pettifogger? D. 25. 63. 


2166. Asyndeton is frequent in rapid and lively descriptions. 


TupBardvres Tas doridas ewhodvro, éudyovro, améxre.vov, aréOvncxov interlocking 
their shields, they shoved, they fought, they slew, they were slain X. H. 4. 3.19, 
mpoomerdbvrTes EudxXovTo, eWhovy éwhodvro, eraoy éralovro falling upon them, they 
fought ; pushed (and) TERA Seas struck (and) were struck X.C.7. 1.88. Also 
with anaphora (2167 c), as in xyes roduv, Exers Tpuhpers, Execs Xphuara, €xers &vdpas 
TogovTous you have a city, you have triremes, you have money, you have so 
many men X. A.7.1.21. Cp.T. 7.71, D.19.76, 19. 215, P. S. 197 d. 


2167. Asyndeton also appears when the unconnected sentence 
a. Summarizes the main contents, or expresses the result, of the preceding. 
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Thus, avr’ Zxers Nbyor you have the whole story A. Ag. 582, dxnkbare, éwpdxare, 
memovOare, €xere* Sixdgere you have heard, you have seen, you have suffered, you 
have the evidence; pronounce your judgment L. 12.100, dudaxy mévroe mpd trav 
Turvy évrevidueba - €or. yap del Terayuévn. ovK Av wédrey Séor, Epn 6 Kopos, adr 
lévac however, we shall meet with a guard in front of the gates, for one is always 
stationed there. We must not delay, but advance, said Cyrus X.C.7. 5. 25. 
This is often the case when a demonstrative takes up the foregoing thought (as 
édote ratra X, A. 1.3.20) or continues the narrative, as in dkovcaou Tois otpary- 
yots Tatra €doke To at parevua cuvayayety 4.4.19 (cp. 2061). 

b. Expresses a reason or explains the preceding. Thus, pixpdy 5 varvov \ax av 
eidev dvap* edokev alT@ . . . axynmrTds Tweceiy kTr. when he had snatched a little 
sleep, he saw a vision; a bolt of lightning seemed to him to fall, etc. X. A. 3.1. 
11, ixod pds ofkous: mas ce Kadpelwv Neds Kade? come home ; all the Cadmean folk 
calls thee S.O.C. 741. Here ydp or dpa might have been used. So often after 
a preparatory word (often a demonstrative); as ravdrov 54 wou doxe? Todr’ dpa Kal 
mepl Thy WixHy etvac: €vdna wdvra éotly ev TH WoxD eredav yuprwhn Tod cbuaTos 
KTA. now it seems to me that this is the same with regard to the soul too; every- 
thing in the soul is open to view when a man is stripped of his body P.G. 524 d, 
évl udvy mpoéxovo.y ol immets Nuds: Pevyey avtots doparéorepdy écTuv 7 Huty in one 
point alone has the cavalry the advantage of us: tt is safer for them to run away 
than for us X.A.3.2.19, and so when éomep is followed by otrw kal (P.R. 
557 c). Also when pév ye. . . 6€ take up what precedes, as Guoids ye Dorwy 
vouobérns kal Tiuoxpatns: 6 ywév ye... 66éD. 24.106. Furthermore after rexuy- 
ptov 6é (994), as T. 2.50. ; 

c. Repeats a significant word or phrase of the earlier sentence (anaphora). 
Thus, cal 6tw doxe? ratra, dvarewadtw Thy xelpa* avérewav dravtes and let him 
who approves this, hold up his hand; they all held up their hands X. A. 3. 2. 33. 
In poetry a thought is often repeated in a different form by means of a juxta- 
posed sentence (S. Tr. 1082). 

d. Sets forth a contrast in thought to the preceding. This is commoner in 
poetry than in prose. Thus, uédd\orta raira* TH mpoKkemévwy Te Xph wpdooerv 
this lies in the future ; the present must be thy care S. Ant. 1884. 

e. Introduces a new thought or indicates a change to a new form of expres- 
sion. Thus, ad’ Iréov, pn. mp&rbv we brourvjoare a éhéyere but we must pro- 
ceed, said he. First recall to my mind what you were saying P. Ph. 91 c. 

f. Is introduced by a word stressed by emotion, as raira D.3, 32, éyw 4.29. 


On juxtaposition of participles, see 2147. 


COORDINATION IN PLACE OF SUBORDINATION — PARATAXIS 


2168. The term parataxis (rapdragis arranging side by side), as 
here employed, is restricted to the arrangement of two independent 
sentences side by side, though one is in thought subordinate to the 
other. . Ai 

a. In Greek, rapdéraéis means simply codrdination in general, as bréragis 
means subordination. 


2169. In many cases parataxis is a common form of expression 
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not only in the earlier language of Homer, but also in Attic prose 
and poetry. 


So frequently in Attic prose with kal, 7é... Kal, dua... Kal, evOs... kal, 
and with 6é meaning for. Thus, #5 dé Fv dye... Kal of KopivOior mptpvay éxpov- 
ovro it was already late and (tor when) the Corinthians started to row astern 
'T. 1.50, cal 45n re Hv wept djGovcay dyopay Kal €pxovrar... Khpukes and it was 
already about the time when the market-place Jills and (= when) heralds arrived 
X.A.2.1.7, cal dua radr’ reve cal dryer and as soon as he said this, he departed 
X. H. 7. 1. 28, éricracbe udvor Tv ‘ENAHvwy Tods ayabovds dvdpas Timiv’ ebphaete Oe 

. wap viv orparnyovs ayabods (dvaxeuévous) you alone amony the Greeks 
know how to honour men of merit; for you will find statues of brave generals 
set up among you Lye. 51. Cp. oxépacde 6€ T. 1. 143. 

a. Temporal conjunctions, as jvica, are rarely used to introduce such clauses, 
which often indicate a sudden or decisive occurrence or simultaneous action. 

b. Thucydides is especially fond of xaé or ré to codrdinate two ideas, one of 
which is subordinate to the other. 


2170. Parataxis often occurs when a thought naturally subordinate is made 
independent for the sake of emphasis or liveliness. Such rhetorical parataxis 
occurs chiefly in the orators and in Pindar. So especially when puév and 6é are 
used to codrdinate two contrasted clauses, the former of which is logically sub- 
ordinate and inserted to heighten the force of the latter. Here English uses 
whereas, while. Thus, aicxpdv éore, ef eye pev Ta Epya TSv brép tudy rbvwv bre 
petva, vpuets 5é mde Tods Néyous adr Gy avétecbe it is a shame that, whereas I have 
undergone the toil of exertions in your cause, you will not endure even their 
recital 1). 18. 160. 


2171. There exist many traces in Greek of the use of the older 
coordination in place of which some form of subordination was 
adopted, either entirely or in part, in the later language. 


a. Thus several relative pronouns and adverbs were originally demonstrative, 
and as such pointed either to the earlier or the later clause. So 6, 4, 76 (1105, 
ep. 1114): revxea 8 e&evdprfe, rd of ope xddxeos “Apns (H 146) meant originally 
he stripped him of his arms; these brazen Ares had given him. téws so long is 
properly demonstrative, but has acquired a relative function in kal réws éorl 


kaipds, dvTikaBerde TSv mpayudrwy and while there is time, take our policy in 
hand D.1. 20. 


2172. Homer often places two thoughts in juxtaposition without any regard 
for logical connection. This is especially common with 6é, ré, cal, adrdp, dddd. 
Thus, rodds 5° dpuuaydds ér’ ait@ dvipGy de Kuvdv, awd Té cpiow (for ols) varvos 
dr\wrev aid there ts loud clamour around him of men and of dogs, and sleep is 
gone from them K 185. 

a. So also in clauses preceded by a relative word; as elos 6 rad’ wpuatve 
++ €« 0 ‘ENvy Oarduow . . . frvdev while he was pondering on this, (but) 
Helen came forth from her chamber 6120, 8s xe Oeots émirelOnrar, udda 7 %kAvov 
avtod whoever obeys the gods, (and) him they hear A218. 

b. This use appears even in Attic prose; as olkoto. 5 év mug Tov vhowy ob 
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meyady, Kkadetrar 6¢ (for # Kade?rar) Aurdpa they dwell in one of the islands that 
ts not large, and it (which) is called Lipara T.3.88. Cp, also 2887. 


SYNTAX OF THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


2173. A complex sentence consists of a principal sentenve and 
one or more subordinate, or dependent, sentences. The principal 
sentence, as each subordinate sentence, has its own subject and 
predicate. The principal sentence of a complex sentence is called 
the principal clause, the subordinate sentence is called the subordi- 
nate clause. The principal clause may precede or follow the sub- 
ordinate clause. 


2174. The principal clause may have any form of the simple sen- 
tence. 

a. Parentheses belonging to the thought of the entire sentence, but standing 
:n no close grammatical relation to it, connt as principal clauses. So olua, 
doxG, Pnul, opas ; olda, oid’ Sr. certainly (2585), eB toh know well, airodual ce I 
beseech thee ; m&s (récov) doxets ; and w&s ote ; in the comic poets and Euripides, 
etc. Some of these expressions are almost adverbial. 


2175. The subordinate clause is always introduced by a subor- 
dinating conjunction, as «i 7, éwe/ since or when, dru that, éws until, ete. 


2176. A finite mood in a subordinate clause may be influenced by 
the tense of the principal-clause. If the verb of the principal clause 
stands in a secondary tense, the verb of the subordinate clause is 
often optative instead of indicative or subjunctive, as it would have 


been after a primary tense. Dependence of mood after a secondary | 


tense is never indicated by the subjunctive. 


2177. Each tense in a subordinate clause denotes stage of action ; 
the time is only relative to that of the leading verb. A subordinate 
clause may be marked by change of person in verb and pronoun. 


2178. A subordinate clause in English may be expressed in Greek 
by a predicate adjective or substantive. Cp. 1169, 2647. 


2179. A subordinate clause may be coordinate in structure. 

éret 5 habéver Aapetos kal Uruwmreve TedevTHy Tod Blov, €BovdeTd of TH Taide 
mapeivar but when Darius was ill and suspected that his end was near, he wished 
his two sons to be by him X. A. 1.1.1. 

a. Soa relative clause, though properly subordinate, may be equivalent to a 
coérdinating clause: ef 8 ipets Ado Te yrdoerbe, d uh yévouro, Thy ole adriy 
poxhy kev; but if you decide otherwise, — and may this never come to pass !— 
what do you think will be her feelings? D. 28.21. In such cases és is equivalent 
to xal obros, otros dé, otros ydp. 


2180. A clause dependent upon the principal clause may itself be 
followed by a clause dependent upon itself (a sub-dependent clause). 


f 
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ol 8’ eyor (principal clause) 67s mepl crovddy Korey dvdpes (dependent clause) 
olrives ikavol Zcovrar . . . dmayyetdac (Sub-dependent clause) and they said that 
they had come with regard to a truce and were men who were competent to 
-.. report X. A. 2. 3.4. 


2181. A verb common to two clauses is generally placed in one 
clause and omitted from the other (so especially in comparative and 
relative clauses). 

Hmep (rx) det BEArtov (scil. émipedetrar) 7) Nucts Nudy adr av émipedovpeba for- 
tune, which always cares better for us than we for ourselves D. 4.12. Also as in 
English: 8 7c dé wéddere (wpdooe), ... evbds .. . mpdocere but whatever you 
intend, do it at once T.7.15. In comparative clauses with otx gomep (or os) 
the main and the subordinate clause are sometimes compressed, the predicate 
of the clause with ody being supplied from the cep clause, which is made 
independent ; as ovx (ovdév av éylyvero) womep viv TovTwy ovdev yiyverar mepl 
airév it would not be as now, when none of these things is done for him P.S. 
189 ¢. 


ANTICIPATION (OR PROLEPSIS) 


2182. The subject of the dependent clause is often anticipated 
and made the object of the verb of the principal clause. This trans- 
ference, which gives a more prominent place to the subject of the 
subordinate clause, is called anticipation ov prolepsis (rporAnis taking 
before). 

déd0uxa 5 adrhy pu Te Bovret’oy véov but I fear lest she may devise something 
untoward EB. Med. 387, joe adrov ore pécov exo TOO Meporxod orparevuaros he knew 
that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1.8. 21, éreuddero a’r&v Srws 
del dvipdroda diaredocev he took care that they should always continue to be slaves 
X.C. 8.1.44. Note dpas rov evrpdrefov ws 75s Blos thou seest how sweet ts the 
luxurious life E. fr. 1052. 3. 

a. Anticipation is especially common after verbs of saying, seeing, hearing, 
knowing, fearing, effecting. 

b. When a subordinate clause defines a verbal idea consisting of a verb and 
a substantive, its subject may pass into the principal clause as a genitive depend- 
ing on the substantive of that clause: #\Ge dé Kal rols’ A@nvalors edOds  dyyeNla 
TO brew Ste apertacr and there came straightway to the Athenians also the 
report that the cities had revolted T. 1. 61 (= 8rr ai rédews ddeoracr). 

c. The subject of the dependent clause may be put first in its own clause: 
emixerphowper eimetv, dvdpela rb mor’ éorly let us try to say what courage is P. Lach. 
190 d. 

d. The object of the subordinate clause may be anticipated and made the 
object of the principal clause. Thus, elpwra 6 Aapetos rhy réxvny ef émlatacto 
Darius asked if he understood the art Hat. 8.180. 

e. A still freer use is seen in é@aduater atrdy 6 Abcavdpos ws Kaha Td dévipa 


eln Lysander marvelled at the beauty of his trees (for rd dévdpa adrod ws KTN.) 
X, O. 4. 22. 
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ASSIMILATION OF MOODS 


2183. The mood of a subordinate clause which is intimately con- 
nected with the thought of the clause on which it depends, is often 
assimilated to the mood of that clause. Such subordinate clauses 
may be simply dependent or sub-dependent (2180). 

a. This idiom is most marked in Unreal and Less Vivid Future conditions 
where the mood of the protasis is the same as that of the principal clause. It 
is also very common when a past indicative or an optative attracts the mood of a 
subordinate clause introduced by a relative word referring to indefinite persons 
or things or to an indefinite time or place. But subordinate clauses standing in 
a less close relation to the main clause, because they do not continue the same 
mental attitude but present a new shade of thought, retain their mood unassimi- 
lated ; e.g. a relative clause, or a temporal clause expressing purpose, after an 
unreal condition may stand in the optative (Is. 4.11, P.R. 600e). On the other 
hand, there are many cases where the writer may, or may not, adopt modal 
assimilation without any great difference of meaning. The following sections 
give the chief occurrences of mood-assimilation apart from that found in Unreal 
and Less Vivid Future conditions (2302, 2329) : 


2184. An indicative referring simply to the present or past 
remains unassimilated. 

EvvevéyKor ev TadTa ws BovAdueda may this result as we desire T. 6. 20, vixgn & 
6 7i rao pdr cvvolcev but may that prevail which is likely to be for the com- 
mon weal D.4.51, éreday diarrpdéwyar a Séowar, HEw when I shall have transacted 
what I want, Iwill return X. A. 2.3. 29. 


2185. Assimilation to the Indicative.— The subordinate clause takes 
a past tense of the indicative in dependence on a past tense of the 
indicative (or its equivalent) denoting unreality. 

a. Conditional relative clauses: ef wév yap Av por xphuara, ériunoduny av 
xpnudtwy bra Euedrov éxreloev for if I had money, I should have assessed my 
penalty at the full sum that I was likely to pay P. A. 38b, ef . . . karepaprupovy 
& wn capGs 75 axon 6é ArioTduny, Seva dv pn wdoxew Un’ éuod if I brought in 
as evidence against him matters which I did not know certainly but had learned 
by hearsay, he would have said that he was suffering a grave injustice at my 
hands Ant. 5. 74. 

b. Temporal clauses: ov« dy éravéunv. . ., ws drerepabny ris coplas rav- 
rnot I would not have ceased until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat. 396 ¢, 
éxphv . . . wh mporepov mepl Tv duodoyoumevwy cuuBovhevery, mply mepl TOY dup 
oBynrovméver quads edl6atav they ought not to have given advice concerning the mat- 
ters of common agreement before they instructed us on the matters in dispute 
1.4. 19. 

c. Final clauses: here the principal clause is an unfulfilled wish, an unful- 
filled apodosis, or a question with o¥; and the indicative in the final clause 
denotes that the purpose was not or cannot be attained, and cannot be reached 
by the will of the speaker. Thus, ef yap @pedov olol re elvat oi ToNdol TA MéyioTa 
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Kaka épydgerOar, Wva olol re Roay kal ayaba Ta peyiora would that the many were 
able to work the greatest evil in order that they might be able (as they are not) to 
work also the greatest good P.Cr.44d, éBovrouny av Lipwra thy adtny yrapny 
euol Zxewv Wva . . . padlws %yrwre Ta Sixaca / shouid have liked Simon to be of the 
same opinion as myself in order that you might easily have rendered a just verdict 
L. 3.21, 25 7a évéxupa Tore AaPelv, ws ud’ ei EBovdETO CdUvaTo efawaray I ought to 
have taken security at the time in order that he could not have deceived us evenif 
he wished X. A.7. 6. 28, rl 597’ ov« ppt éuauroy ros awd rérpas, bras Tov wavTwY 
rovwv amnrrdynv ; why indeed did I not hurl myself from this rock, that I might 
have been freed from all these toils ? A. Pr. 747, 

N. 1. —In this (post-Homeric) construction, tva is the regular conjunction in 
prose ; ws and érws are rare. dy is very rarely added and is suspected (Is. 11. 6 
Pp. L. 959 e). 

N. 2. — Assimilation does not take place when the final clause is the essential 
thing and sets forth a real future purpose of the agent of the leading verb, or does 
not show whether or not the purpose was realized. This occurs especially after 
iva = eo consilio ut, rarely after érws (X. A.7. 6.16) ; after ws only in poetry and 
Xenophon. The subjunctive or optative is used when the purpose of the agent, 
and not the non-fulfilment of the action, is emphasized. hus, kalro: xpiv ce 

.. A rotrov uh ypddev i exetvoy Atevv, odx, tv d Bove od yévnTrat, TavTa Ta 
mpadyumata cuvvrapdéae you ought either not to have proposed this law or to have 
repealed the other; not to have thrown everything into confusion to accomplish 
your desire D, 24. 44. 

d. Causal clauses (rarely, as D.50.67). Modal assimilation never takes 
place in indirect questions or in clauses dependent on a verb of fearing. 


2186. Assimilation to the Optative.— When an optative of the 
principal clause refers to future time (potential optative and optative 
of wish), the subordinate clause takes the optative by assimilation 
in the following cases. 


a. Conditional relative clauses (regularly): ra@s yap dv (1832) ris, & ye wy 
érloraito, Tatra copes ely; for how could any one be wise in that which he does 
not know ? X. M.4.6.7, rls uicety d0vair’ dv Ud’ of eldeln kadbs Te Kal dyabds vou- 
fopevos; who could hate one by whom he knew that he was regarded as both 
beautiful and good? X.8. 8.17, €pdor tis Hv exacros eldeln téxvnv would that 
every man would practise the craft that he understood Ar, Vesp. 1481, rls dv... 
poror (1832), doris diayyelhece Ta elow kaxd would that some one would come to 
report within my tale of woe E. Hel. 435. 

N. 1. —If the relative has a definite antecedent, assimilation does not take 
place ; but not all relative clauses with an indefinite antecedent are assimilated. 
Cp. dorep dv tudv Exacros alcxuvbeln thy rag duredy hy dv TaxOn ev T@ woréuw as 
each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post to which he may be appointed 
in war Aes. 3.7. 

N. 2. — A relative clause depending on an infinitive rarely takes the optative : 
aNNG TOD wey adrov Néyerv a uh capas eldeln elpyerOar Se? One should abstain trom 
saying oneself what one does not know for certain X.C.1.6.19. (See 2573.) 

b. Temporal clauses (regularly) : re@valny, bre wow unkére Tadra pédoe may I 
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die when these things no longer delight me Mimnermus 1.2, 6 peév éxdy mevvav 
payou av ordre Bovhato he who starves of his own free will can eat whenever he 
wishes X. M. 2.1.18, ef dé rdw orovddifou payety, etrouw Av bre mapa Tats yuvatly 
éoriv, ws maparelvatue TovTov KTr, but if he was very desirous of eating, I would 
tell him that ‘‘ he was with the women” until I had tortured him, etc. X. C. 1. 
3.11, 8ro1o uHrw, mply udBouwe perish not yet... until I learn S. Ph. 961. 
But ov« av drédoue mply av marrdracw 4 dyopa Avon I shall not be leaving 
until the gathering in the market-place ts quite dispersed X.O. 12.1. 

c. Final and object clauses (rarely in prose, but occasionally after an opta- 
tive of wish in poetry): rep @uny (av) wh rpdow indy elvar, tva, ef ov Kaipds etn, 
éripavelnv I will try to keep not far away from you, in order that, if there should 
be any occasion, I may show myself X. C. 2.4.17 (and five other cases in Xen.); 
ZNOor brws yévorro TSvd’ éuol AuTrHpios may she come to prove my liberator from 
this affliction A. Eum. 297. Ordinarily the subjunctive or future indicative is 
retained, as dxvolny av eis Ta rota éuBalvery a KOpos nutv doln wh Huds... Kara- 
dton I should hesitate to embark on the vessels which Cyrus might give us lest he 
sink us X. A. 1. 8. 17, reOvatny, Sikny éemifels TO adikobvT., tva wh evOdde pévw 
katayéXaaoTos let me die, when I have punished him who has done me wrong, that 
I may not remain here a laughing-stock P. A. 28 d. 

d. Indirect questions, when the direct question was a deliberative subjunctive: 
ovK ay exos éeXMdv 6 Te xp@o cauT@ if you should escape, you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr.45b (= 7l xpGuar;). But when a direct question 
or a direct quotation stood in the indicative, that mood is retained, as ed dzo- 
Sex Gein tivas xpyn nyetcbac Tod mraclov if tt should be settled who must lead the 
square X. A. 3. 2. 36. 

e. Very rarely in relative clauses of purpose (P. R.578e possibly); after dare 
(X.C.5. 5. 80), and in dependent statements with 67. or ws (X.C. 3. 1. 28). 

f. Assimilation and non-assimilation may occur in the same sentence (K. 
Bacch. 1384 ff.) 


2187. An optative referring to general past time in a general sup- 
position usually assimilates the mood of a conditional relative or 
temporal clause depending on that optative. 

Exyapev orére Taxiocra TuXbvTas By déowwTo adroréuror but he was wont to rejoice 
whenever he dismissed without delay his petitioners with their requests granted 
(lit. obtaining what they wanted) X.Ag.9.2. But the indicative may remain 
unassimilated, as éxdde 5¢ kal ériva orbre Tivds Vor ToLodTdy Te TojoavTas 0 avros 
éBovAeTo mrovecy and he was wont to honour with an invitation any whom he saw 
practising anything that he himself wished them to do X. C. 2.1. 30. 

So when the optative refers to past time through dependence on a verb of 
past time, as rpooxahay Tovs pidous érrovdarodoyerro ws Sndoly ovs Tiug summoning 
his friends he used to carry on a@ serious conversation with them in order to show 
whom he honoured X,A.1. 9.28 (here riugy would be possible). 


2188. Assimilation to the Subjunctive. — Conditional relative clauses 


and temporal clauses referring to future or general present time, if 
dependent on a subjunctive, take the subjunctive. 


a. In reference to future time: rv mpayudrwy rods Bovdevopévous (iyelo Ou 
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det), tv’ Gy éxelvors Soxp, Tata mparrnrac men of counsel must guide events in 
order that whut they resolve shall be accomplished 1). 4. 39. 

b. In reference to general present time: o¥d, éredav Gy ay mplntac kvpwos 
yévntat, TO poddTy TuBobdw wept TGv Norv Ere XpHjtar nor when he has become 
master of what he purchases, does he any longer employ the traitor to advise him 
concerning his plans for the future D. 18.47. But the indicative may occur 
CDse222). 


CLASSES OF SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


2189. Subordinate clauses are of three classes: 


1. Substantival clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of a substantive and is either the subject or the object: d)Ao0v 
qv | ore eyyts tov Bacwreds qv it was plain that the king was somewhere 
hard by X. A. 2.3.6, ok tore | 6 te rovetre you do not know what you 
are doing 1.5.16. 

2. Adjectival (attributive) clauses: in which the subordinate 
clause plays the part of an adjective, and contains a relative whose 
antecedent (expressed or impled) stands in the principal clause: 
Aeye 89 tiv ertaroddy | nv ereue DBiduamos come read the letter which 
Philip sent D.18. 39 (= rHv bird Birirrov wenpUeioayv). 

3. Adverbial clauses: in which the subordinate clause plays the 
part of an adverb or adverbial expression modifying the principal 
clause in like manner as an adverb modifies a verb. 


Kpavyhy mohdnv érolovy kadovyTes d\AHAOUS, Wate Kal Tods Todeulous dkovery they 
made a loud noise by calling each other so that even the enemy heard them X. A. 
2.2.17 (here ®ore . . . dxovery May be regarded as having the force of an ad- 
verb: and in a manner audible even to the enemy); m&s dv ov 6p0&s bixdoaure 
mept avt@y; el rovrous éaceTe Tov vouifbuevoy bpkov Siopogapuévous KaTNYopHoal KTH. 
how then would you judge correctly about them? if you permit (i.e. by permit- 


ting) them to make their accusations after having sworn the customary oath, ete. 
Ant. 5.90. Cp. 1095 end. 


2190. Accordingly all complex sentences may be classified as Sub- 
stantival sentences, Adjectival sentences, and Adverbial sentences. 
This division is, in general, the basis of the treatment of complex 
sentences in this book, except when, for convenience, closely con- 
nected constructions are treated together; as in the case of (adverb- 


ial) pure final clauses and (substantival) object clauses after verbs 
of effort and of fearing. 


a. Some sentences may be classed both as substantival and adverbial, as 


clauses with cre and érws. An adverbial or adjectival clause may assume a 
substantival character (2247, 2488). 


Complex sentences are considered in the following order: Ad- 
verbial, Adjectival, Substantival. 
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ADVERBIAL COMPLEX SENTENCES (2193-2487) 


2191. In an adverbial complex sentence the subordinate clause 
denotes some one of the following adverbial relations: purpose 
(2193), cause (2240), result (2249), condition (2280), concession 
(2369), time (2383), comparison (2462). ; 


2192. An adverbial sentence is introduced by a relative conjunc- 
tion denoting purpose, cause, result, ete. 


PURPOSE CLAUSES (FINAL CLAUSES) 


2193. Final clauses denote purpose and are introduced by ta, 
draws, os in order that, that (Lat. ut); negative tva py, drws yn, ds py, 
and yy alone, lest (Lat. ne). 

a. Also by édpa, strictly while, wntil, in Epic and Lyric; and éws in Epic 
(2418). ‘va is the chief final conjunction in Aristophanes, Herodotus, Plato, 
and the orators. It is the only purely final conjunction in that it does not limit 
the idea of purpose by the idea of time (like d¢pa and éws), or of manner (like 
érws and ws); and therefore never takes dv (xév), since the purpose is regarded 
as free from all conditions (2201 b). 6mas is the chief final conjunction in 
Thucydides, and in Xenophon (slightly more common than iva). gs often shows 
the original meaning in which way, how, as (cp. 2578, 2989). It is rare in prose, 
except in Xenophon, and does not occur on inscriptions ; rare in Aristophanes, 
but common in tragedy, especially in Euripides. wis very rare in prose, except 
in Xenophon and Plato (py od is very rare in Homer and in Attic: X. M. 2.2. 14). 

b. In order that no one is iva (etc.) undels or wn tes, in order that. . . never 
is tva (etc.) wnwore or uy Tore, and in order that . . . not is undé after pH. 


2194. Final clauses were developed from original coérdination. 

Odmte we Otte TaxicTAa* TAGS Aldao Tepjow bury me with all speed; let me 
pass the gates of Hades ¥71, where we have a sentence of will added without 
any connective ; and (negative) dmréorixe ph Te vonon “Hpn depart lest Hera 
observe aught A522 (originally let Hera not observe anything, 1802). Even in 
Attic, where subordination is regular, the original form of codrdination can be 
(theoretically) restored, as in kal ce mpds . . . Jey ixvodpuar uh mpodods Nuds yévn 
and I entreat thee by the gods | do not forsake us S. Aj. 588. We can no longer 
trace the original codrdination with iva and as. 


2195. A final clause stands in apposition to rovrou évexa or dia TodTO 
expressed or understood. Thus, éxxAnriav rovrou évexa Evvyyayov drws 
bropvjow I have convened an assembly for this reason that Imay remind 
you T,2.60. Here rovrov &exa might be omitted. 


2196. The verb of a final clause stands in the subjunctive after 
an introductory primary tense, in the optative (sometimes in the 
subjunctive, 2197) after a secondary tense. 


ypdidu tva éxpdOns I write (on this account) that you may learn. 
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ypddw tva py expdOns I write (on this account) that you may not 
learn. 

eypawa iva éxpdbos (or éxudOys) I wrote (on this account) that you 
might lear mn. 

eypaya tva pr expudbors (or éxpabns) I wrote (on this account) that 
you might not leayn. 


katdueve iva kal wept cod Bovrdevtwpueda remain behind that we may consider 
your case also X. A.6,6.28, Bacideds aipetrar ody iva éavTod Kars éemmedHrat, 
adn’ iva kal of éddpuevor 6c adrov eb rpdtrwct a king is chosen, not that he may care 
for his own interest however nobly, but that those who choose him may prosper 
through him X. M.8,2.3, mapaxade?s tarpods brws wn amodivy you call in physi- 
cians in order that he may not die X. M.2.10. 2, @éd\axas cusméurer (hist. pres., 
1883) . . . dws ard Tov Svoxwpidv pudarroev atrov he sent guards along in 
order that they might guard him from the rough parts of the country X. C, 
1.4.7, kal dua tair’ eimdv avéorn ws wh pédDdotTO GANGA TeEpalvoito TA Séovra and 
with these words on his lips he stood up in order that what was needful might not 
be delayed but be done at once X. A.3. 1. 47, wy omretde mdovTety un Taxds wévns 
yévn haste not to be rich lest thou soon become poor Men. Sent.358. For the 
optative after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2197. After a secondary tense, the subjunctive may be used in 
place of the optative. 

a. In the narration of past events, the subjunctive sets forth a person’s pre- 
vious purpose in the form in which he conceived his purpose. Thus (ra mdoia) 
*ABpoxbuas . . . xatéxavoev iva ph Kipos dca Abrocomas burned the boats in 
order that Cyrus might (may) not cross X. A. 1.4.18. Here the thought of A. 
was ‘I will burn the boats that Cyrus may not cross’ (va wi duaB7), and is given 
in a kind of quotation. 


N.— Thucydides and Herodotus prefer this vivid subjunctive; the poets, 
Plato, and Xenophon, the optative. In Demosthenes, the subjunctive and opta- 
tive are equally common. 

b. When the purpose (or its effect) is represented as still continuing in the 
present. See the example in 2195. This use is closely connected with a. 

c. After rf od, ri obv o8, and the aorist indicative: ri ofy odxt ra wev Telyn 
pudaky éxupa éeroijoauer Srws dv (2201) co oG ] kTX.; why then do we not make 
your walls strong by a garrison that they may be safe for you, ete. 2 X.C.5.4.37. 
Here the sentence with ézro:joapev is practically equivalent to one with roujowyer. 


2198. The alternative construction of final clauses with subjunctive or opta- 
tive is that of implicit indirect discourse (2622). The subjunctive is always 
possible instead of the optative. Observe that the subjunctive for the optative 
is relatively past, since the leading verb is past. 


2199. After a secondary tense both sepjn natin and optative may 
be used in the same sentence. 


vats of Koplv@ior . . . éwdnpovy brws vavyaylas Te dmorepdowor .. ., Kal Tas 
Odkddas avr@y Rrcov of év 77H Navrdkrw 'A@nvaior kwbouev arralpe the Corinthians 
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manned . .. ships both to try a naval battle and that the Athenians at Naupactus 
might be less able to prevent their transports from putting out to sea T.7. 17. 

a. In some cases, especially when the subjunctive precedes, the subjunctive 
may express the immediate purpose, the realization of which is expected ; while 
the optative expresses the less immediate purpose conceived as a consequence of 
the action of the subjunctive or as a mere possibility. 


2200. The optative is very rare after a primary tense except when 
that tense implies a reference to the past as well as to the present. 

otxovra tva wh dotev Sixny they have gone away that they might not suffer pun- 
ishment L. 20.21. Here ofyovra: is practically equivalent to épuvyov, and the 
optative dotev shows that the purpose was conceived in the past. On the opta- 
tive (without év) by assimilation after an optative, see 2186 c. 


2201. odrws with the subjunctive sometimes takes dy in positive 
clauses. 

Toor avrd viv dldacx’, drws dy éxudbw tell me now this very thing, that I may 
learn S.O.C.575, d&ers quds dbrws av eldduev you will guide us in order that we 
may know X.C. 5.2.21, 

a. os and dopa with dy or xé occur in poetry, especially in Homer. os av 
(first in Aeschylus) is very rare in Attic prose, but occurs eight times in Xeno- 
phon; as as & av uddys.. ., dvrdxovcov but that you may learn, hear me in turn 
X. A. 2.5.16. This use must not be confused with ws dv in conditional relative 
clauses (2565). —6mws @v is more common than simple érws in Aristophanes and 
Plato, far less common in Xenophon. It is regular in official and legal language. 
—tva av is not final, but local (wherever, 2567). The original meaning of tva 
was local and denoted the end to be reached. 

b. dv (xké) does not appreciably affect the meaning. Originally these particles 
seem to have had a limiting and conditional force (1762): ws dv in whatever 
way, that so (cp. so = in order that so) as in ‘‘ Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious at the awful day’? (Bishop Ken), and cp. os with érw rpémw in 
ixdunv 7d vOcxdv wavreiov. os utPouw btw Tpdrw tarp dlkas apolunv I came to the 
Pythian shrine that I might learn in what way I might avenge my father 8. El. 
33. With érws dv cp. é4y rws. Both drws and ws were originally relative adverbs 
denoting manner (how, cp. 2578), but when they became conjunctions (in order 
that), their limitation by dy ceased to be felt. 


2202. ds dv and érws dv with the optative occur very rarely in 
Attic prose (in Xenophon especially), and more frequently after 
secondary than after primary tenses. 


Zdwxe xphuara’Avradklda dws dv rAnpwhévros vavTixod... ol Te’ APnva?or.. . 
Baddov THs elphvns mpocdéowTo he gave money to Antalcidas in order that, if a 
fleet were manned, the Athenians might be more disposed to peace X. H. 4. 8. 16. 
ws dy final must be distinguished from ws dy consecutive (2278). 

a. Homer has a few cases of ws dv (xé) and bgp’ dv (Ké); Wa kev once (u 156). 
Hat. has as dv, dkws dv rarely. 

b. After primary tenses the optative with dy is certainly, after secondary 
tenses probably, potential. Its combination with the final conjunction produces 
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a conditional relative clause in which the relative and interrogative force of dws 
and ws comes to light. With é7ws dy the final force is stronger than with ws dv. 
In the example quoted above, m\npwhévros vavrixod represents the protasis (eé 
vauTixoyv mAnpwheln) to av mpocdéouvTo. 


2203. The future indicative is used, especially in poetry, after 
drs (rarely after és, d¢pa, and py) in the same sense as the sub- 
junctive. ars 

ovdé du’ &v EdAo TpéhovTar H Srws payxodrra nor are they maintained for any 
other single purpose than for fighting (lit. how they shall fight) X. C. 2.1.21, 
oiya0’, brws phy wevceral (fut.) Tus... yAdoons xdpwv dé mdvr dmayyeihy (subj.) 
rade keep silence, lest some one hear and report all this for the sake of talk 
A. Ch. 265. In prose the future occurs with érws in Xenophon and Andocides. 
This usage is an extension of that after verbs of effort (2211). 


2204. The principal clause is sometimes omitted. 

Ww éx rovtwy dpéwuat to begin with this D. 21.48. iva rl, originally to what 
end (cp. 946), and ws ré are also used colloquially: ta ri ratra déyes; why do 
you say this ? P. A.26d. 


2205. By assimilation of mood, final clauses may take a past 
tense of the indicative without dy (2185 c) or the optative without 
dv (2186 ¢.) 


2206. Equivalents of a Final Clause. — The common methods of 
expressing purpose may be illustrated by the translations (in Attic) 
of they sent a herald to announce: 


ereuwav K7pvKo. iva. (Gras) amayyédXowro Oe 

érreuay KpuKa datis (Os) amaryyeXetra 2554). 

éreppay KnpvKa drraryyehotvra (2065), arayyéAAovra (rare, 2065). 
érrepway Kipuka os drayyedotvra (2086 €): 

erepapay Knpvka draryyeddev (rare in prose, 2009). 

errepuwpav Knpvka TOU drraryyéddew (2032 e, often in Thucydides). 
ereupav KypvKa, dep (eveKa) TOD amayyeAAey (2032 g). 


For oore denoting an intended result, see 2267. 


OBJECT CLAUSES 


2207. Two types of object (substantival) clauses are closely con- 
nected in construction with final clauses. 


1. Object clauses after verbs of effort. 
2. Object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
Both stand in apposition to a demonstrative expressed or implied. 


ovdéva det rotTo unxavacba, drws dropetterar Tay Toby Odvarov no man ought 
to contrive (this) how he shall escape death at any cost P. A.89a, unxavacda 
dkws TO Tua . . . Kopuet to contrive how he might bring home the body Hat. 2. 
121 y, atrd rotiro PoBotwar, wh . . . od SurnG SnAGoar wept TSv rpayudrov Tam 
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afraid of this very thing, namely, that I may not be able to make the case plain 
D. 41.2, épofetro . . . uh od Svvaito . . . éeNOety he was afraid that he could 
not escape X. A. 3.1.12. 


2208. Connection of Final with Object Clauses. —(1) Final clauses 
proper denote a purpose to accomplish or avert a result, which pur- 
pose is set forth in a definite action. (2) Object clauses after verbs 
of effort consider means to accomplish or avert a result; the action 
of the subordinate clause is the object purposed. Such clauses are 
incomplete final clauses, because, though the purpose is expressed, 
the action taken to effect the purpose is not expressed. (3) Object 
clauses after verbs of fearing deprecate an undesired result or express 
fear that a desired result may not be accomplished. According to 
the form of expression employed, the construction of these three 
kinds of clauses may differ in varying degree or be identical. Thus 
compare these usages of Attic prose: 


(1) rapaxadre? tatpov drws py érobdvn (common) 
mapakadel tarpov drws py arobavetra (occasionally) 
mapakadel tatpov wy arobavy (rare) 
he summons a physician in order that he may not die. 
(2) émipercirar 6rws pi) droavetrar (Common) 
éripedcirar Orws py arobavn (occasionally) 
he takes care that he shall not die. 
épa pn drobavyns (occasionally) see to it that you do not die. 
(3) oBetrar px drofavy (Common) 
poBetrar drws pn axobavy (occasionally) 
poBetrat drws pH arobaveira (occasionally) 
he is afraid lest he die. 


OBJECT CLAUSES AFTER VERBS OF EFFORT 


2209. Object clauses after verbs of effort are introduced by dus, 
rarely by és (Herodotus, Xenophon), scarcely ever by wa. The nega- 
tive 1s py. 

2210. Verbs of effort include verbs denoting to take care or pains, 
to strive. 

ripeAodpar, péeA€L Hol, peAcT, hpovpd, mpdvorav exw, Povdedopar, pnXxavapar, 
mapackevdlopat, mpolvpodpar, mpaTTw, wdvTa Towed (Tootpat), omovdd{w, etc. 

a. The same construction follows certain verbs of will signifying to ask, com- 
mand, entreat, exhort, and forbid, and which commonly take the infinitive 
(attra, Séopat, mapayyéeAdo, ixeredw, Sta- Or mapaxededopat, Arayopeta, etc. ). 

b. Somie verbs take, by analogy, but in negative clauses only, the construc- 
tion either of verbs of effort or of verbs of fearing. These verbs signify to see to 
a thing: 6p, oxoT® (-odpar), éoxepdpny, oKxemréov eri, tHpd; to be on one’s 
guard: ebdaBodpar, ppovrifw, dvddrrw (-opar). See 2220. 

GREEK GCAM. — 32 
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These verbs may take 7 with the infinitive. evAaBoduac and puddrropar take 
the infinitive when they mean to guard against doing something. 


2211. Object clauses after verbs of effort take the future indica- 
tive with dws after primary and secondary tenses (rarely the opta- 
tive after secondary tenses, 2212). 


erierotpat Srws tadta mounoe I take care that he shall do this. 

eriyeXodpat Orws pa Tadta monoe I take care that he shall not do this. 

ereweAovpnv Orws TATA. TOLnoel (zrouncot) TI took care that he should do 
this. 

éreuedovuny Ors py) Tadta rower (rounoo) I took care that he should 
not do this. 


el dvdyKn éorl udyeoOat, ToUTo Set rapackevdcacbar brws ws KpaTioTa paxovuela 
if it is necessary to fight, we must prepare to fight bravely X. A. 4. 6. 10, érpaccoy 
drws Tis BorjOea hte they were managing (this, that) how some reinforcements 
should come T. 8.4, cxometobe Totro, Srrws uy byous Epoto.v pdvov ... adda Kal 
Zpyov Te decxvbew EEovaory see to this, that they not only make speeches but also are 
able to show some proof D.2.12, ocxemréov jor Soke? civar . . . brws ws acpadé- 
orara Amimev (774) kal brws Ta érirHdera etouev it seems to me that we must con- 
sider how we shall depart in the greatest security and how we shall procure our 
provisions X.A.1.3.11. In 6? ce brws Selters it is needful that thou prove 
S. Aj. 556 there is a confusion between de? de?Ear and the construction of 2213. 


2212 After secondary tenses the future optative occasionally 
occurs. 

éreuéheto Srws unre Aotror pyre dmorol more €cowrTo he took care that they 
should never be without food or drink X. C. 8. 1. 43. 

a. The future optative occurs especially in Xenophon, and represents a 
thought that was originally expressed by the future indicative. Here the indica- 
tive would present the thought vividly, 7.e. as it was conceived in the mind of 
the subject. 


2213. dws and drws py with the future indicative may be used 
without any principal clause, to denote an urgent exhortation or a 
warning. Originally the dros clause depended on oxémea (oxoreire), 
dpa (Spare) see to it; but the ellipsis was gradually forgotten and the 
construction used independently. 

brws ody Ecerbe Avdpes Akio THs édevOeplas Fs KéxryaGe be men worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X. A.1.7.3, drws 6é rodTo wh Siddéers undéva but don’t tell 
anybody this Ar, Nub, 824, and very often in Ar, This use is also preceded by 
dye (X.S.4,20). The third person is very rare (L. 1. 21). 


2214. Verbs of effort sometimes have the construction of final 
clauses, and take, though less often, dxws with the present or second 
aorist subjunctive or optative (cp. 2196). The subjunctive may be 
used after secondary tenses. 


érpaccev . . . Smws mbdrenos yévnrac he tried to bring it about that war should 
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be occasioned T.1. 57, dpa . . . drws wh rapa dbtav duodroygs see to it that it does 
not prove that you acquiesce in what you do not really think P.Cr.49c, od dudd- 
teoO brws wh... Serwdrny evpnre; will you not be on your guard lest you find 
a master? 1.6.25, Future and subjunctive occur together in X. A.4.6.10. In 
Xenophon alone is the subjunctive (and optative) more common than the future. 

a. The object desired by the subject of a verb of effort is here expressed by 
the same construction as is the purpose in the mind of the subject of a final 
clause. 


2215. dv is sometimes added to 6éxws with the subjunctive to 
denote that the purpose is dependent on certain circumstances. 

brws av... of orpariGrac repl Tob orparever Oar BovrevwrTar, TovTOV Teipdcouat 
érewéhet bac I will endeavour to make it my care that the soldiers deliberate about 
continuing the war X. C.5. 5.48, unxarnréov brws dv diadtyn plans must be made 
for his escape P.G.481 a (the same passage has é7ws with the subjunctive and 
the future). In Attic this use occurs in Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato. 


2216. as and os dv with subjunctive and optative and érws dv with the opta- 
tive occur in Xenophon, ws dy and 8rws dy with the optative being used after 
primary and secondary tenses. Hdt. has éxws dy after secondary tenses. The 
optative with as dy and érws dy is potential. 


2217. After verbs meaning to consider, plan, and try érws or ws with the 
subjunctive (with or without «é) or optative is used by Homer, who does not 
employ the future indicative in object clauses denoting a purpose. Thus, ¢pd- 
fecOar . . . brmws Ke uvnoThpas . . . KTelyyns consider how thou mayest slay the 
suitors a 295, welpa brws kev 67 ov marplda yatay tknac try that thou mayest 
come to thy native land 6 545. Here érws with the future indicative would 
be the normal Attic usage. 


2218. Verbs of will or desire signifying to ask, command, entreat, 
exhort, and forbid, which usually have an infinitive as their object, 
may take drs (drs wy) with the future indicative (or optative) or 
the subjunctive (or optative). The dws clause states both the,com- 
mand, etc. and the purpose in giving it. Between take care to do 
this and I bid you take care to do this the connection is close. Cp. 
impero, postulo with ut (ne). 

diaxedevovrat brws Tiuwphoerar they urge him to take revenge P. R.549e, derjce- 
rat 8 wav brws . . . dlknv uh 6@ he will entreat you that he may not suffer pun- 
ishment Ant. 1.23, rapayyé\Xovew brws av (2215) rpde TH Huépa TehevTHoy they 
give orders (to the end) that he die to-day P. Ph. 59e, Aaxedauovlwy éd€éovro 7d 
Whduru’ brws petactpadpeln they begged the Lacedaemonians that the decree might 
he changed Ar. Ach. 536, danyépeves 8rws wi ToUTO droxpivoluny you Sorbade me to 
give this answer P. R.339 a. 

2219. Dawes’ Canon.—The rule formulated by Dawes and afterwards 
extended (that the first aorist subjunctive active and middle after 8rws, érws py, 
and ov yu is incorrect and should be emended) is applicable only in the case of 
verbs of effort. After these verbs the future is far more common than subjunc- 
tive or optative (except in Xenophon), and some scholars would emend the 
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offending sigmatic subjunctives where they occur in the same sentence with 
second aorists (as And.3.14) or even where the future has a widely different 
form (as éxdeuceira, subj. éxrdevon, cp. X. A. 5. 6. 21). 


VERBS OF CAUTION 


2220. Verbs of caution (2210 b, 2224 a) have, in negative clauses, 
the construction either of 

a. Verbs of effort, and take érws uy with the future indicative : 

evAaBovmevor brws ui)... olxhooua taking care that I do not depart P. Ph. 
91 c, bpa bkws wh cev dmorthoovra beware lest they revolt from thee Hat. 3.36, 

b. Verbs of fearing, and take mu (uh od) or érws wn (2230) with the subjunc- 
tive (or optative) : 

6pare uh rédwpev take care lest we suffer X.C.4.1.15, puddrrov brws wi... els 
robvarrtoy éhons be on your guard lest you come to the opposite X. M. 3.6. 16, 
Sromrevouev . . . Wuads wh od Kowvol droBAre we suspect that you will not prove 
impartial T.3.53, trorretcas uh Thy Ovyarépa éyou, HpeTo KTA. Suspecting that he 
meant his daughter, he asked, etc. X.C. 5.2.9. So with a past indicative (22338), 


OBJECT CLAUSES WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2221. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution are intro- 
duced by py that, lest (Lat. ne), wn ot that . . . not, lest . . . not (Lat. 
ut = ne noi). 


a. un clauses denote a fear that something may or might happen; ph ov 
clauses denote a fear that something may not or might not happen. Observe 
that the verb is negatived by ov and not by u7, which expresses an apprehension 
that the result will take place. ju is sometimes, for convenience, translated by 
whether ; but it is not an indirect interrogative in such cases. 


2222. The construction of uy after verbs of fearing has been developed from 
an earlier codrdinate construction in which »7 was not a conjunction (that, lest) 
but a prohibitive particle. Thus, del6w un re rdOnow (A 470) I fear lest he may 
suffer aught was developed from I fear+ may he not suffer aught (1802) ; 
gudakh 5é Tis. . . GoTw, ph Nbxos eloéhOyor ody (O 521) but let there be a 
guard, lest an ambush enter the city, where the clause ui — eicéXOnor meant origi- 
nally may an ambush not enter. Here ui expresses the desire to avert some- 
thing (negative desire). 

a. When wy had become a pure conjunction of subordination, it was used 
even with the indicative and with the optative with dy. Some scholars regard 
uw with the indicative as standing for apa un (hence an indirect interrogative). 
Observe that the character of u# after verbs of fearing is different from that in 
final clauses, though the construction is the same in both cases. 


2223. For the use of the subjunctive, without a verb of fearing, with pu, 
see 1801, 1802; with uy od see 1801, with od uh see 1804. 


2224. Verbs and expressions of fear are: poPotpar, Séorxa or S€81a, TapBA, 
tp and wéppixa (mostly poetical); Servds elpr, Servdv eo, Sos er, hoRepds 
alu, poBepdv éore, etc. 
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a. Sometimes it is not actual fear that is expressed but only apprehension, 
anxiety, suspicion, etc. These are the verbs and expressions of caution: ove, 
G00pS, dmietS, dmurtlay exw (rapéexw), droreva, évOtpodpar, aloxBvopar (rare), 
kivBvvds éott, mporSoxla érri. Here belong also, by analogy, 6p4, oko, 
évvoG, edAaBodpat, ppovtitw, muddrrw (-o“ar), which admit also the construction 
of verbs of effort (2210b). 


I. FEAR RELATING TO THE FUTURE 


2225. Object clauses after verbs of fear and caution take the 
subjuuctive after primary tenses, the optative (or subjunctive, 2226) 
after secondary tenses. 

poBotpat py yernra I fear it may happen. 

poBovpa py od yanrau I fear it may not happen. 

ehoBovpny px yevoito (Or yevnrar) I feared it might happen. 

€poBovuny py od yevorro (regularly yévnrar) T feared it might not happen. 


déb0cxa wh. . . Ewthabdpeba ris olkade O00 Tam afraid lest we may forget the 
way home X. A. 3.2.25, poBetrac uh . . . Ta Ecxata wdOy he is afraid lest he 


suffer the severest punishment X.C.3.1.22, pporritw uh kpadticrov 7 morotyay Tam 
thinking that it may prove (2228) best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2. 39, @ecav 
of “EAAnves wi) mpoodyorev mpods TO Képas kal . . . avrovs karaxbWeay the Greeks were 
seized with fear lest they might advance against their flank and cut them down 
X. A. 1.10.9, dé5uev wy od} BEBaror Fre we Jear you are not to be depended on 
T.3. 57, ob rodro 6édoika, wn ovK €xw 6 Te 6G ExdoTtw Tdv Pitwy .. . aAAG MH OVK 
éxw ixavods ols 6 Tam afraid not that I may not have enough (lit. anything) to 
give to each of my friends, but that I may not have enough friends on whom to 
bestow my gifts X. A.1.7.7. 

a. The aorist is very common after 47. After secondary tenses Hom. usually 
has the optative. 

b. yu od with the optative is rare and suspicious (X. A. 3. 5. 3). 


2226. After secondary tenses, the subjunctive presents the fear 
vividly, z.e. as it was conceived by the subject. Cp. 2197. 

époBotvto uh Te. ra4Oy they feared lest she might (may) meet with some accident 
X.S. 2.11, époBjOncav uy Kal él ods 6 orpards xwpnoy they became fearful that 
the army might (may) advance against themselves too T. 2.101. So when the 
fear extends up to the present time: éfoBjdnv . .. Kal viv refoptBnuar un Tives 
tudy ayvojrtwol pe I was struck with fear and even now Iam in a state of agita- 
tion lest some of you may disregard me Aes.2.4. The vivid use of subjunctive 
is common in the historians, especially Thucydides. 


2227. The optative after a primary tense is rare and suspected 
(I 245, Hdt. 7.103, S. Aj. 279). 

2228. The subjunctive and optative after py (or drws wy) may 
denote what may prove to be an object of fear (future ascertainment). 


dédouka wh Apicrov 7 I am afraid lest it prove to be best S. Ant. 1114, @ewa» 
bh NUrra Tis... Huiv eure vx they feared lest some madness might prove to 
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have fallen upon us X.A.5.7.26. The aorist subjunctive refers to the past in 
deldoua . . . ut) ce wapelry I fear it may prove that she beguiled thee A555; cp. 
K 99, v 216, w 491 (after opd). 


2229. The future is rare with verbs of fearing after py. 


PoBoduar 5é uh Tivas Hdovas jdovais evphoouev évavrias and I apprehend that we 
shall find some pleasures opposite to other pleasures P. Phil.13a. So with verbs 
of caution: 8p& wh wodNGy éxdorw hudv xepGy dejoer see to it lest each one of 
us may have need of many hands X. C. 4. 1. 18. 

a. The future optative seems not to occur except in X.H. 6.4.27, X. M. 
1,2. 7, 2. Buth. Lod. 


2230. drws py with the subjunctive or optative is sometimes used 
instead of wy after verbs of feuwr and caution to imply fear that some- 
thing will happen. 

ob poBet .. . drws uh avdcwv mpayua TvyxXdvys mpaTTwr; are you not afraid 
that you may chance to be doing an unholy deed ? P. Kuth.4e, ndéws y dv (Opé- 
Wau Tov dvdpa), el wh PoBoluny drws wh éw atrov we tpdroiro I should gladly keep 
the man if I did not fear lest he might turn against me X.M.2.9.3; see also 
2220 b. 


2231. drws py with the future indicative (as after verbs of effort) 
is sometimes used instead of wy with the subjunctive. 

bédorxa Orws uh... avdyen yevnoerat (v. 1. yévnrar) J fear lest a necessity may 
arise D. 9.75. The future optative occurs once (1.17.22). On wy or drws uh 
with verbs of caution, see 2220 a. : 


2232. The potential optative with dy is rarely used after 7. 


dedidres uh KaTtadvOeln dv (Mss. katradvéelnoav) 6 Shuos fearful lest the people 
should be put down L.13,51. The potential use is most evident when an opta- 
tive occurs in the protasis: ef dé reves PoBodrvrar wh warala av yévoiro avTrn H KaTa- 
oKevy, ef modeuos evyepbelyn, évvonoatw bri KT. if some are afraid that this condition 


of things may prove vain, if war should arise, let them (him) consider that, ete. 
X. Vect. 4. 41. 


Il. FEAR RELATING TO THE PRESENT OR PAST 


2233. Fear that something actually is or was is expressed by pu} 
with the indicative (negative p2 od). 


dédoua . . . wy wANyGv dé I fear that you need a beating Ar. Nab.493, adn 
bpa un malfwy édeyev but have acare that he was not speaking in jest P. Th. 145 b, 
popovuela un auporépwr dua huaprykauer we are afraid that we have failed of both 
objects at once T.3. 53, dpare wh odk €uol. . . mpoornker Ndyor Sodvac have a care lest 
it does not resi with me to give an account And. 1. 103. 

a. Contrast PoBoduar wh adnOés éoriv I fear that it is true with doBodua uh 
adnbes 7 I fear it may prove true (2228). i 

b. The aorist occurs in Homer: deldw wh 5) wavra bea vnueptéa elev I fear 
that all the goddess said was true e 300. 
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OTHER CONSTRUCTIONS WITH VERBS OF FEARING 


2234. In Indirect Questions. — Here the ideas of fear and doubt are joined. 
Thus, 680s ei welow décrovay éunv (direct relcw; 1916) I have my doubts whether 
I shall (can) persuade my mistress E. Med. 184, rhv bedv 8 brws AdOw dédorcxa 
(direct rs Ad@w ; 1805) Tam fearful how I shall escape the notice of the goddess 
E. I. T..995, déd0ca 6 re arroxprvodtwar I am afraid what to answer P. Th. 195 ¢. 


2235. In Indirect Discourse with as (rarely 8rws) that. — Verbs of fearing 
may have the construction of verbs of thinking and be followed by a dependent 
statement. This occurs regularly only when the expression of fear is negatived. 
Thus, dvdpds 6¢ rp Ovyarpl uh PoBod ws aropjces do not fear that you will be at a 
loss for a husband for your daughter X.C.5,2.12. Here u% or drws wu) would 
be regular. With ws the idea is fear, thinking that. 


2236. V. ith Sr (as) Causal. — égoBetro dri dd Atds... 7d Svap eddxer adr @ 
eivac he was afraid because the dream seemed to him to be from Zeus X. A. 
Ola oe 


2237. With a Causal Participle. — otire rhv dxpdrodiv . . . mpodidods époBHOn 
nor was he terrified at having betrayed the Acropolis Lyc. 17. 


2238. With the Infinitive. — Verbs of fearing often take an object infini- 
tive (present, future or aorist) with or without the article ; and with or without 
ph (2741). Thus, doBjcerar ddixetv he will be afraid to injure X. C. 8.7.15, ob 
poBovueba éXMacodcecba we are not afraid that we shall be beaten T.5. 105 (the 
future infinitive is less common than wy with the subjunctive), p@uvAarréuevos 7d 
NUrFcal Twa (= uh AITIHow) taking care to offend no one VD). 18. 258, épuddéaro wh 
dmicros yevécba he took precantions not to become an object of distrust X. Ag. 8.5. 

a. With the articular infinitive, doBodua, etc. means simply J fear; with the 
infinitive without the article, goBoduac commonly has the force of hesitate, feel 
repugnance, etc. Cp. PoBotuac ddixety and goPotuar un ddixetv; I fear to do 
wrong (and do not do it); PoBotuar 7d adixety I fear wrong-doing (in general, 
by myself or by another), like PoPotuac rhy adcxlav. 

2239. With dore of Result (after a verb of caution).— Av oby @\Owpev én’ 
avrovs mplv puddéacba wore un AnPOAvar if then we move against them before 
they take precautions (so as) not to be caught X. A.7.3.35. 


CAUSAL CLAUSES 


2240. Causal clauses are introduced by or, dvori, duorep because, 
eel, érreidy, bre, Srrdre Since, ds as, since, because. The negative is ov. 

a. Also by poetic ovvera (= ot évexa) and 60ovvexa (= brov Evexa) because, 
edre since (poetic and Ionic; also temporal), and by dov since (Hat. 1. 68, X.C. 
8.4.31, I. 4.186). Homer has 6 or 6 te because. 

b. as frequently denotes a reason imagined to be true by the principal sub- 
ject and treated by him as a fact (2241). 687 often follows dia rodro, did 
rode, éx rovrov, Tovrw. Sidr. stands for dia ToIro, 671, Sre and omdre usually 
mean when (cp. cum); as causal conjunctions they are rare, as ére rolyuy rot? 
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ovrws éxer since then this is the case, D.1.1, xadewa.. . Ta mapdvTa érér avopav 
otparnyay Towtrwy orepdueba the present state of affairs ts difficult since we are 
deprived of such generals X.A.3.2.2. Causal 6re, temporal ére rarely, can 
begin a sentence. When they approach the meaning (/, re and omére take yj. 
In Attic prose inscriptions éel is rare, 6.67, does not occur, and dy évexa is 
generally used for dcé7ep. 


2241. Causal clauses denoting a fact regularly take the indicative 
after primary and secondary tenses. 

érrel 6é buers ob BovAer Oe cummopedter Oar, dvdyKn OH bor 7 iuas mpodévra TH Ktpov 
pirla xphoba xTr. but since you do not wish to continue the march with me, I 
must either retain the friendship of Oyrus by renouncing you, etc, X. A. 1.3.5, 
8 8 éMprwoas Huds ws Tods ev pldous . . . e0 wovety Suvdueba . . ., ove Tad’ ovrws 
éyer but as to that which has excited your envy of us, our supposed ability (lit. 
because, as you think, we are able) to benefit our friends, not even is this so X. Hi. 
6.12, ériyxave yap ép dudéns mopevduevos didte érérpwro for he happened to be 
riding on a wagon from the fact that he had been wounded X. A. 2.2, 14. 


2242. But causal clauses denoting an alleged or reported reason 
(implied indirect discourse, 2622) take the optative after secondary 
tenses. 

(oi “AOnvaior) Tov Ilepexdéa exdxcfov bri orparnyos dv ovK éretdyor the Athenians 
reviled Pericles on the ground that, though he was general, he did not lead them 
out T.2.21, eixe Néyew .. . ws Aakedauudmor 61a To¥To Todeunoerayv avTots bret ovK 
eedhoaev wer Aynocddou éOety éx’ abrév Pelopidas was able to say that the Lace- 
daemonians had made war upon them (the Thebans) for the reason that they 
had not been willing to march against him (the King of Persia) with Agesilaus 
XP oiilias: 


2243. Cause may be expressed also by the unreal indicative with 
dy or the potential optative with dy. 


érel did 7 Uuds avrods mddat av drodwrete since you would long ago have per- 
ished had it depended on yourselves D, 18,49, déouar ody cov mapapetvar jutv: ws 
eye ob ay évds Hdiov axovcayu 7 o00 accordingly I beg you to stay with us; 
because there is no one (in my opinion) to whom TI should more gladly listen 
than to you P. Pr. 385 d. 


2244. érei may introduce a codrdinate command (imperative S. El. 352, 
potential optative, P.G.474b), wish (S.0O.T. 661), or question (S. 0. T. 390). 
Cp. the use of wore, 2275. Sometimes, with the indicative, éreé has the force of 
although (P.S. 187 a).— A causal clause may have the value of ydp with a coér- 
dinate main clause. So often in tragedy with ws in answers (S. Aj.39 ; ep. X.C. 
4. 2,25). — A clause with ére, apparently introducing a consequence, may give 
the reason for a preceding question (A 32). 


2245. Cause may also be expressed by a relative clause (2555), by 
a participle (2064, 2085, 2086), by ro or && 7d with the infinitive 
(2033, 2034 b). 


2246. ci or e’rep, when it expresses the real opinion of the writer or speaker, 
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may have a causal force, as éy@ ... #Souar udv bp’ bud Tiuwuevos, elrep dvOpwrds 
eur I am pleased at being honoured by you, since (lit. if indeed) I am a man 
X. A. 6. 1.26. 


2247. Many verbs of emotion state the cause more delicately 
with «i (éav) if as a mere supposition than by 6m. The negative is py 
Or ov. 


a. So with ayavakré am indignant, ayapar am content, aloypdv éore it is a 
shame, aloyxtvopar am ashamed, &xPopar take hard, Sewdv éore it is a shame, 
Sewvov rrovodpar am indignant, Pavpdto am astonished, pépdpopar blame, pov 
am jealous, etc. The 7f clause is usually indicative, sometimes an unreal indica- 
tive, a subjunctive, or a potential optative. Thus, davudgw ef wh BonOhcere buiv 
avrots I am surprised if you will not help yourselves X. H. 2.3.58, dyavaxr@ ef 
ovTwat a vod wy olds T elm eimetv IT am grieved that Iam thus unable to say what 
I mean P. Lach, 194 a, decvoy rovovmevor ef rods ériBouevortas cpGy TE TAHOE wh 
etcovra indignant that they could not discover those who were plotting against 
their commons 'T. 6.60, dromoy dy ely, ef undév wév éuot éyorros atrol Boadre Thy 
érwvuulav TOv Epywv..., éuov dé éyovTos émihédnobe, Kal wh yevouevns wev xploews 
mepl TOU mpayuaTos Aw av, yeyovdTos dé Eéyxou aropevéerar it would be absurd if, 
when I say nothing, you shout out the name of what he has done, but when I do 
speak, you forget it; and absurd if, while he should have been condemned when 
no investigation was instituted concerning the matter, he should yet get off now 
when the proof has been given Aes. 1.85 (cp. 2904 b), wh Oaupdgere & dv Te patvw- 
par AéEywr do not be surprised if I seem to say something I. Ep.6. 7, répas éyers, ef 
. . . ovkK dy dvvawro habety it is a marvel you are telling if they could be un- 
detected P. Men. 91d. 


b. After a past tense we have either the form of direct discourse or the opta- 
tive, as in indirect discourse. Thus, é@avpafov ef re e&er Tis xpjoacbar TH Oyw 
avtod I kept wondering if any one could deal with his theory P.Ph.95a, éretrey 

. &s Secvoy etn el 6 wey... HavOlas broxpivduevos ovrws... . peyaddpixos yévouro he 
added that it was a shame if a man who played the role of Xanthias should 
prove himself so noble minded Aes. 2. 157, @xripov el dXdoowrTo they pitied them 
in case they should be captured X. A. 1.4.7 (cp. 2622 a). Sometimes the con- 
struction used after a primary tense is retained after a secondary tense (X. C. 


4, 8,3). 


2248. These verbs admit also the construction with dre. 


ph Oavpdtere bre yarerGs pépw do not be surprised that I take tt hard X. A. 
1.3.3, €0aduatov bre Kipos otre d\dov réure ... ore adds palvorro (implied 
indirect discourse) they were surprised that Cyrus neither sent some one else nor 
appeared himself 2.1.2, fxowev ayara@rres bre Ta cHpaTa Srecwodpueba we have 
reached here, content that we have saved our lives 5.5.18. The construction 
with érl r@ and the infinitive (2033b) also occurs: (Zwkpdrys) eOavudfero 
érl re... evkdd\ws Hv Socrates was admired because he lived contentedly 
X. M. 4. 8. 2. 


a. rc after verbs of emotion really means that, not because. 
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RESULT CLAUSES (CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES) 


2249. A clause of result denotes a consequence of what is stated 
in the principal clause. 


2250. Result clauses are introduced by the relative word ore 
(rarely by és) as, that, so that. In the principal clause the demon- 
strative words ovrws thus, rowdros such, tocottos so great, are often 
expressed. dare is from ws; and the connective ré, which has lost its 
meaning. 

a. To a clause with ovrws, etc. Herodotus sometimes adds a clause either 
with ré or without a connective, where Attic would employ are ; cp. 3.12. 


2251. There are two main forms of result clauses: dore with the 
infinitive and wore with a finite verb. With the infinitive, the nega- 
tive is generally yy; with a finite verb, ov. On the use in indirect 
discourse and on irregularities, see 2759. 


2252. Consecutive ws occurs almost always with the infinitive (chiefly in 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Aeschylus, and Sophocles) ; with a finite verb occasion- 
ally in Herodotus and Xenophon. With the infinitive, the orators and Thu- 
cydides (except 7.34) have dare. 


2253. Consecutive éore (ws) with a finite verb does not occur in Homer, 
who uses codrdination instead (cp. 6é in A10). Two cases of és re occur with 
the infinitive (I 42; ¢21 may mean and so), where the infinitive might stand 
alone, since Homer uses the infinitive to denote an intended or possible result. 


2254. A clause with wore and the infinitive is merely added to the 
clause containing the main thought in order to explain it. The con- 
sequence is stated without any distinction of time and only with 
difference of stage of action. 


a. Since the infinitive expresses merely the abstract verbal idea, its use with 
déore (as with wpév) outside of indirect discourse cannot explicitly denote a fact. 
By its datival nature (1969), the infinitive is simply a complement to, or expla- 
nation of, the governing word, dare is one of the means to reinforce this explana- 
tory office of the infinitive. The origin of its use is suggested by the comparison 
with dc0s sufficient for, olos capable of (2003) and the infinitive, which was not 
originally dependent on these words. 


2255. A clause with ore and a finite verb contains the main 
thought, and is often so loosely connected with the leading verb as to 
be practically independent and codrdinate. dare may thus be simply 
introductory and take any construction found in an independent sen- 
tence. The consequence expresses distinctions of time and stage 
of action. 


2256. Result may also be expressed by relative clauses (2556), 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ote WITH THE INDICATIVE AND éore WITH 
THE INFINITIVE 


2257. A clause of result with dere stating that something actually 
occurred as a fact must be expressed by the indicative. 


2258. A clause of result with dove stating that something may 
occur in consequence of an intention, tendency, capacity, and in gen- 
eral in consequence of the nature of an object or action, is regularly 
expressed by the infinitive. When a consequence is stated without 
affirming or denying its actual occurrence, the infinitive is in place. 
The infinitive may therefore denote a fact, but does not explicitly 
state this to be the case; and is, in general, permissible in all cases 
where the attainment of the result is expected, natural, or possible, 
and its actual occurrence is not emphasized; as it is emphasized by 
the indicative. 

a. ore with the infinitive does not state a particular fact. The infinitive is 
preferred in clauses containing or implying a negative. dare with the indicative 
is preferred after els rodro #xec and like phrases when affirmative (cp. 2265, 2266, 
2274). 

2259. This difference may be illustrated by examples. 

éxw Tpinpes Hore Edety Td exelvwy mdotov I have triremes (so as) to catch their ves- 
sel X. A.1.4.8 (dare ef\ov would mean so that I caught with an essentially differ- 
ent meaning), rdvras ovTw diaribels Hore a’T@ civar Pldrous treating all in such a 
manner that they should be his friends X. A.1.1.5 (an intended result, 2267), 
olTw Sidkeyar I tudy ws ovde Setrvov exw ev TH euavTod ydbpa I am treated by you 
in such a manner that I cannot even sup in my own country X. H. 4.1.33 (a 
fact), dere mdpodov ph elvar mapa mipyor, ddd Ot air&v péowy Sijoay so that it 
was impossible to pass by the side of a tower, but the guards went through the 
middle of them T. 3.21, kpavyhy roddhy érolovy kadotyres ddAHAoUS WoTe Kal Tovs 
moeulous dkovey > wate of pev éyylTara Toy Toheulwy Kal Epuyor they made a loud 
noise by calling each other so that even the enemy could hear ; consequently those 
of the enemy who were nearest actually fled X.A.2.2,17. Here the fact that 
some of the enemy fled is proof that they actually heard the cries; but the 
Greek states merely that the noise was loud enough to be heard. Had the 
clause gore ... @puyov not been added, we could only have inferred that 
the noise was heard. 


@oTe (RARELY @$) WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2260. The infinitive with dere denotes an anticipated or possible 
result; but the actual occurrence of the result is not stated, and is to 
be inferred only. The negative is yy, but od is used when the wore 
clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb of saying or 


thinking (2269). Cp. 2759. 
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a. dre with the infinitive means as to, so as to; but with a subject neces- 
sary in English it must often be translated by so that. 


2261. The infinitive with éore is usually present or aorist, rarely perfect 
(eg. D. 18.257). The future is common only in indirect discourse (D. 19. 72). 


2262. core (os) with the infinitive is used when its clause serves 
only to explain the principal clause. Thus, 


2263. (I) After expressions denoting ability, capacity, or to effect 
something. 

To\Na TpayuaTa wapetyov of BdpBapor . . . éhadpol yap haoav, date Kal éyylbev 
pevyovres anopetvyery the barbarians caused great annoyance ; for they were so 
nimble that they could escape even though they made off after they had ap- 
proached quite near X. A. 4, 2.27, 6 rorauds Tocotros Babos ws undé Ta dSdpara 
brepéxev the river of such a depth that the spears could not even project 
above the surface 3.5.7 (on trogotros bcos etc. see 2003), Toca’Tny kpavyny ... 
érolnoay date . . . Tovs Takidpyous édOety they made such an uproar as to bring 
the taxiarchs D. 54. 5. 

a. ‘The idea of effecting may be unexpressed: (KAéapxos) #avvev éxt rods 
Mévwvos dar éxelvous éxmerdA\Hx Pac Clearchus advanced against the soldiers of 
Menon so (i.e. by so doing he brought it about) that they were thoroughly fright- 
ened X.A.1.5.13; cp. 2267. Several verbs of effecting take éore when the 
result is intended and where the simple infinitive is common (2267 b). 


2264. (II) After a comparative with y than. 


Nobovro avrov é\adtTw exorvTa SUvamy wate Tovs Pious wPeretv they perceived 
that he possessed too little power to benefit his friends X.H.4.8.28, of dxovrisral 
Bpaxvrepa HKdvTifov 7) ws e&ikvelcbar Tay cpevdovnr av the javelin throwers hurled 
their javelins too short a distance to reach the slingers X.A.3.3.7. After a com- 
parative, ws is aS common as date. 

a. wore may here be omitted: kpelooov’ } Pépewv xaxd evils too great to be 
endured E. Hee. 1107. 

b. On positive adjectives with a comparative force, see 1063. 


2265. (III) After a principal clause that is negatived. 


ovK Exouer apytpiov dare ayopdtew Te émirHdera we have no money (so as) to 
buy provisions X.A.7.3.5, ovdels mdmor els roootr dvadelas adixero wate ToL00- 
Tov TL TOAMHoaL Toetvy NO One ever reached such a degree of shamelessness as to 
dare to do anything of the sort D. 21. 62 (ep. 2258 a). Here are included ques- 
tions expecting the answer no: rls ovrws éorl deiwods Aéyerv ore ce Teicar; who is 
so eloquent as to persuade you? X. A. 2.5.15. After negative (as after com- 
parative, 2264) clauses, the infinitive is used, since there would be no reason 
for the éore clause if the action of the principal clause did not take place. But 
the indicative occurs occasionally (L. 18.18, Ant. 5. 43). 


2266. (IV) After a principal clause that expresses a condition. 


ei un els TOUTO pavias Adikduny wore éemOducty . . . MoAdois udxerbar if Thad not 


reached such a degree of madness as to desire to contend with many L. 8. 29 (ep. 
2258 a). 
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2267. (V) To express an intended result, especially after a verb 
of effecting, as rod, dvarparropa, etc. 

Tay Troovow wate diknyv win Siddvar they use every effort (so as) to avoid being 
punished P.G.479c, dipOépas . . . cuveorwy ws wh dnrecdar THs Kdopns Td VSwp 
they stitched the skins so that the water should not touch the hay X. A.1. 5. 10. 

a. The infinitive here expresses only the result, while the idea of purpose 
comes only from the general sense and especially from the meaning of the lead- 
ing verb. iva u% in the above examples would express only purpose. 

b. A clause of intended result is often used where érws might occur in an 
object clause after a verb of effort (2211); as unyavas eipioouev bor és TO Tay ce 
TOVS dradddiac rovwv we will find means (so as) to free thee entirely from these 
troubles A. Eum. 82. The infinitive alone, denoting purpose, is here more usual. 


2268. (VI) To state a condition or a proviso (on condition that, 
provided that). 

moda pev dv xphmat edwxe Biiorldns bor exe Qpedv Philistides would have 
given a large sum on condition of his holding Oreus D.18.81, bricxvotyto date 
éxdetv they gave their promise on the condition that they should sail out X.A. 
5. 6.26. On condition that is commonly expressed by é¢' @ or é¢’ gre (2279) 
with or without a preceding éml rovry. 


2269. A result clause with ore and the indicative, dependent 
on an infinitive in indirect discourse, and itself quoted, takes 
the infinitive, and usually retains the negative of the direct 
form. 

Epacapv Tos orpatidras eis TOUTO Tpudys edOetv chat’ ovK eOédevy wiverv, ef py dvOo- 
oplas etn they said that the soldiers reached such a degree of daintiness as to be 
unwilling to drink wine unless it had a strong bouquet X. H. 6.2.6 (direct: 
ore ovK HOedov mivey, With ov retained in indirect discourse). See also 2270 b. 

So even when the principal verb takes 871, as évvonodrw &re ovrws Hin rére€ 
mobppw THS Hruklas Rv ar . . . odK Av TOAA@ VoTepoy TeheuTHaoa Toy Blov let him 
consider that he was then so far advanced in years that he would have died soon 
afterwards X. M.4. 8. 1. 

a. The future infinitive here represents the future indicative: olera buds eis 
tocotrov etnbelas Hin mpoBeBynkévar ore Kal Tatra dvarecOjoec Oa he thinks that 
you have already reached such a degree of simplicity as to aliow yourselves to be 
persuaded even of this Aes. 3.256. Outside of indirect discourse, the future 
infinitive with dare is rare (yevjoecbar D. 16.4, etoecOar D.29.5). 

b. &cre with the optative in indirect discourse is very rare (X. H. 3. 5. 23, 
He ake; aD). 

2270. dy with the infinitive expressing possibility, and represent- 
ing either a potential indicative or a potential optative, occasionally 
follows date (as). 

a. Not in indirect discourse: kal jior of Oeot ovrws ev Tots iepots éojunvay dare Kal 
iubryv dv yravar (= ldbrys eyvw dy or yvoln dv) bre THs povapx las améxerOal me det 
and the gods declared to me so clearly in the sacrifices that even a common man 
could wnderstand that I must keep aloof from sovereignty X. A.6,1. 31, & 7g 
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dopare? Hin oouar ws pundev dv ere kaxdy mabety (= ovder dy ére waGoun) I shall 
soon be safe from suffering any further evil X.C. 8.7.27. The difference in 
meaning is very slight between the construction with the potential optative and 
that with the infinitive with dy representing the potential optative. 

N.—Rarely in other cases. Thus, ra 6@ évrds ovrws éxalero Hote... 
Houta adv és vOwp Woxpdy opis abrovs pimrey (= eppimrov, 2304) but their inter- 
nal parts were inflamed to such a degree that they would have been most glad 
to throw themselves into cold water (had they been permitted) T.2.49. 

b. In indirect discourse: ap’ oby doce? Tw twadv ddvywpws ovTws Exe XpnudTwv 
Nixddyuos are mapadurety (= mapédurev) dv Te THY To.ovTwy ; does it seem to any 
one of you that Nicodemus so despised money that he would have neglected any 
agreement of the sort ? Is, 3. 87. 


2271. wsre is often used with the infinitive when the infinitive 
without dere is regular or more common. 

a. So with many verbs, especially of will or destre. Thus, @ewav rods’ AOy- 
valous date éfayaryetvy éx IlvAov Meconvious they prevailed upon the Athenians (so 
as) to withdraw the Messenians from Pylus 'T. 5. 35, dendévres . . . ExdoTwv dle 
adore Wnploacbar Tov modenov having begged each privately (so as) to vote for the 
war 1.119, érolnca bore SdEat ToUTW TOD mpds Eve wodduov Tatvoacba I brought it 
about so that it seemed best to him to desist from warring against me X.A.1.6.6. 

N.—Such verbs are: améxouar, déouar ask, duampatrropat, diddoKw, diKard, 
SUvapat, e0éd\w, elpyw, émida Tivad exw, emayyéddomat, éralpw, exw am able, 
décpardy rh rim ikvetrar, a phrase with Kxa@lorapar, EvyxwpG, wapadldwut, welOw 
(and rapackeva{w = weldw), mépika, rod, mpodvpmoduar, mporpérouar, pudkdTTomat 
(2239), Wndlfowar 

b. When the infinitive is the subject : mavu ydp mou éuédyoer ote eidévar for it 
concerned me exceedingly to know X. C. 6.3.19. 

N.—So with @orr, yiyverar, etc., d6fav when it was decreed, svvéBy (Thuc.), 
cuvérinte, cuvnvecke (Hdt.), rpoojke. Cp. 1985. 

c. With adjectives, especially such as are positive in form but have a com- 
parative force and denote a deficiency or the like (1063) ; as juets yap ere véor 
wore TocoUTOY mpayua dehéoOar for we are still too young to decide so important a 
matter P.Pr.314b. So with léusrys, ddtyos, Pixpés, yépwv ; and with ixavés, ddv- 
varos (and with dvvacGac). 


2272. On the absolute infinitive with ds (less often with adore) 
see 2012. 


@oTe (@S) WITH A FINITE VERB 


2273. Any form used in simple sentences may follow dore (rarely 
cs) ne a finite verb. gore has no effect on the mood of a finite 
verb. 


a. ws is found especially in Xenophon. 
2274. wore so that with the indicative states the actual result of 


the action of the leading verb. This is especially common in narra- 
tive statements with the aorist tense, The negative is o2. 
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emimimrer xiay dmderos wore dmwéxpyye kal Ta Sra xal rods dvOpurous an 
immense amount of snow fell so that it buried both the arms and the men X. A. 
4.4.11, els rocotrov uBpews #Bov Hor’ Ereicay iwas édavvew adroy they reached such 
@ pitch of insolence that they persuaded you to expel him 1.16.9 (ep. 2258 a), 
ovrw oxaids el . . . bor od dtvacat KTr. are YOU sO stupid that you are not able, 
ete. D.18.120 (of a definite fact; with uh dvvac@a the meaning would be so 
stupid as not to be able, expressing a characteristic). So after the locution 
TocovTov déw, aS TogovTov déw mepl TOv uh mpoonKkdyTwy ikavods elvac héyerv, ore 
dédocxa xt. I am so far from able to speak about that which does not refer to 
my case that I fear, etc. L.17.1. os is very rare: vouifw ovrws exe ws droarh- 
govrat avTov ai modes J consider that it is the case that the cities will revolt from 
him X. H. 6.1. 14. 

a. So when &ore introducing an independent sentence practically has the 
force Of ody, rolvuy, rovyapody and so therefore, consequently. Thus kal eis mer 
Thy boTepalay ox HKev: daoF of “ENAnves éppdvritov and on the next day he did not 
come ; consequently the Greeks were anxious X, A.2.3.25. Cp.2275. This use 
appears sometimes with the infinitive: aor éué éuavrdy dvepwrav and so I kept 
asking myself P. A. 22 e. 


2275. With an imperative, a hortatory or prohibitory subjunc- 
tive, or an interrogative verb, a clause with wore is codrdinate rather 
than subordinate, and wore has the force of kai otrws. 

Gore Odppe and so be not afraid X.C.1.3.18, dcre .. . wn Oavudons and so 
do not wonder VP. Phae.274a, dare 1édev todo; and so how do they know? 
DiZoyAate 

2276. wore (ws) occurs rarely with the participle (instead of the 
infinitive) by attraction to a preceding participle (And. 4. 20, X.C. 7. 
5.46, D. 10. 40, 58. 23). 


2277. wore (&s) may be used with a past tense of the indicative 
with dy (potential indicative and unreal indicative). 

rowvrov Te érolncey ws was dy éyvw Sri aopevn Kovce she made a movement so 
that every one could recognize that she heard the music with pleasure X.8. 9.38, 
karepalvero mavra abrdbev dare odk dv @abev abrdv dpudpevos 6 KrXéwy TO or par@ 
everything was clearly visible from it, so that Cleon could not have escaped his 
notice in setting out with his force T. 5.6. 


2278. dore (ds) is used rarely with the optative without dy (by 
assimilation to a preceding optative) and with the potential optative 
with ay. 

el Tis TH yuvatka THY oY ovrw Oeparetcerey are pirety a’thy paddov mroijoeev 
éavrov # o€ xr. if some one should pay such attention to your wife as to make 
her love him better than yourself X.C.5.5. 30 (cp. 2266), rocotrou dets éhéou Tivds 
déwos elvar bore wlonbelys dv dixardrar avOpwrwy you are so far unworthy of com- 
passion that you would be detested most justly of all men D. 37.49, ws dv X. Ag. 
607 Xe Core ISIN Te Bios 
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CLAUSES WITH é$ @ AND éf @T€ INTRODUCING A PROVISO 


2279. éf Gand é¢’ dre on condition that, for the purpose of take the 
infinitive or (less often) the future indicative, and may be introduced, 
in the principal clause, by the demonstrative émi rovrm. Negative py. 

aipebévres ep Gre cvyypdwar vouous having been chosen for the purpose of com- 
piling laws X. H. 2.3.11, épacav arodwcev (rovs vexpods) ép @ pi) Kalew Tas 
olxtas the barbarians said they would surrender the dead on condition that he 
would not burn their houses X. A. 4.2.19, adieuév ce, éxl rodrw pévror, ep wre 
unkére . . . pirocoperv we release you, on this condition however, that you no 
longer search after wisdom P. A.29c. Future indicative: fvvéByoav é¢ gre 
éflaow ék Iedorovvjcov imrébcrovdor kal undérore émiBjoovra aitHs they made an 
agreement on condition that they should depart from the Peloponnesus under a 
truce and never set foot on it again T. 1. 103. 

a. These constructions do not occur in Homer. The future indicative is used 
by Herodotus and Thucydides on the analogy of relative clauses equivalent to 
consecutive clauses. ‘These authors also use éml roiode for ért TovTy. 


CONDITIONAL CLAUSES 


2280. A condition is a supposition on which a statement is based. 
A conditional sentence commonly consists of two clauses: 

The protasis: the conditional, or subordinate, clause, expressing a 
supposed or assumed case (if). 

The apodosis: the conclusion, or principal clause, expressing what 
follows if the condition is realized. The truth or fulfilment of the 
conclusion depends on the truth or fulfilment of the conditional 
clause. 


a. The protasis has its name from rpéracts, lit. stretching forward, that which 
ts put forward (in logic, a premiss); the apodosis, from dmédocus, lit. giving 
back, return; i.e. the resuming or answering clause. 


2281. ‘The protasis usually precedes, but may follow, the apodosis. 


2282. The protasis is introduced by ei if. 
a. Homer has also al, which is an Aeolic (and Doric) form. 


2283. With the subjunctive mood, ei commonly takes dv (Epic e 
Ke OF ei kev, NOt éav). 


a. There are three forms, éa@v, jv, dv. édy is the ordinary form in Attic 
prose and inscriptions ; #» appears in Ionic and in the older Attic writers (the 
tragic poets and Thucydides) ; ay, generally in the later writers (sometimes to- 
gether with édév), very rarely in Attic inscriptions. In Plato éy is commoner 
than é@y, Xenophon has all three forms. 

b. qv is from ei + dv, dv from 4 (another form of ¢/) + dv. The etymology 
of édy is uncertain: either from 4 + dy or from ef + ép. 
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2284. The particle dy is used in the apodosis: (1) with the opta- 
tive, to denote possibility (cp. 1824); (2) with the past tenses of the 
indicative, to denote either the non-fulfilment of the condition (1786) 
or, occasionally, repetition (1790). 


2285. The apodosis may be introduced by 8é or Ad, less often by 
aitdp. See under Particles. viv d€ as it is, as it was corrects a sup- 
position contrary to fact. The apodosis sometimes has rére, rére 
by, ovrws (Hom. 76) comparable to Eng. then, in that case in the con- 
clusion of conditional sentences. 


2286. The negative of the protasis is uj because the subordinate 
clause expresses something that is conceived or imagined. py nega- 
tives the conditional clause as a whole. On od adherescent in prota- 
sis, see 2698. 

The negative of the apodosis is ov, in case the principal clause 
states the conclusion as a fact on the supposition that the protasis 
is true; wy, when the construction requires that negative (2689). 


2287. The indicative, subjunctive, and optative moods, and the participle 
may stand in protasis and apodosis. The imperative and infinitive may be used 
in the apodosis. The future optative is not used in conditional sentences except 
in indirect discourse. The tenses in conditional sentences, except unreal condi- 
tions, have the same force as in simple sentences. 


2288. Instead of a formal conditional sentence the two members 
may be simply codrdinated, the protasis having the form of an 
independent clause. 

opixpdy NaBe mapdéberyua, kal mavta eloer & Bovoua take an insignificant 
example, and you will know what I mean P. Th. 154 ¢, mpaérreral re ray viv 
SoxovvTwr cuudépev: Apwvos Alaxlyns something is going on (of a kind) that 
seems to be to your advantage. Aeschines is dumb. D. 18.198. Cp, ‘Take 
with you this great truth, and you have the key to Paul’s writings ’? (Channing) ; 
‘s Petition me, perhaps I may forgive’’ (Dryden). Cp. 1839. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 
A. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FORM 


2289. Conditional sentences may be classified according to form 
or function (i.e. with reference to their meaning), Classified 
according to form, all conditional sentences may be arranged with 
regard to the form of the protasis or of the apodosis. 

Protasis: ed with the indicative. 

édy (rarely e/) with the subjunctive. 
ei with the optative. 

Apodosis: with dv, denoting what would (should) be or have been. 

without d&v, not denoting what would (should) be or have been. 
GREEK GRAM. —33 
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B. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO FUNCTION 


2290. Greek possesses a great variety of ways to join protasis 
and apodosis, but certain types, as in English, are more common 
than others and have clear and distinct meanings. In the case of 
some of the less usual types the exact shade of difference cannot be 
accurately known to us; as indeed to the Greeks themselves they 
were often used with no essential difference from the conventional 
types. In the following classification only the ordinary forms are 
given. 


ACCORDING TO TIME 


2291. This is the only functional distinetion that characterizes all 
conditional sentences. Here are included also 2292, 2295, 2296. 


1. Present 


Protasis: a primary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
ei TadTa ToLets, KAAS Tove’s if you do this, you do well. 


2. Past 
Protasis: a secondary tense of the indicative. 
Apodosis: any form of the simple sentence. 
ei TadT1 Erroles, KaADS Eroiets if you were doing this, you were doing 
well, «i ravta éroinsas, Kad@s éroinous tf you did this, you did well. 


8. Future 


a. Protasis: éay with the subjunctive. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 


éav taita Tons (mowjons), KaAds wornces if you do this, you will do 
well, 


b. Protasis: ef with the future indicative. 
Apodosis: any form expressing future time. 
el TavTa rounoes, Teioer tf you do this, you will suffer for it. 
c. Protasis: e with the optative. 
Apodosis: dv with the optative. 
ci Tatra rrovoins (roujoeas), Kadds dv rotocns (roujoeas) if you should 
(were to) do this, you would do well. 


According to Fulfilment or Non-fulfilment 


2292. Only one class of conditional sentences distinctly expresses 
non‘fulfilment of the action. : 
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1. Present or -Past 


Protasis: ef with the imperfect indicative. 

Apodosis: av with the imperfect indicative. 

€l TaUTa E7rolELs, KAAS Gv Errotets Tf YOU were (NOW) doing this, you would 
be doing well ; if you had been doing this, you would have been doing well. 


2. Past 


Protasis: ei with the aorist indicative. 

Apodosis: ay with the aorist indicative. 

ei tatta éroinoas, Kad@s av erotnoas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

N.—Greek has no special forms to show that an action és or was fulfilled, 
however clearly this may be implied by the context. Any form of conditional 
sentence in which the apodosis does not express a rule of action may refer to an 
impossibility. 


. According to Particular or General Conditions 


2293. A particular condition refers to a definite act or to several 
definite acts occurring at a definite time or at definite times. 


2294. A general condition refers to any one of a series of acts 
that may occur or may have occurred at any time. 


2295. General conditions are distinguished from particular con- 
ditions only in present and. past time, and then only when there is no 
implication as to the fulfilment of the action. General conditions 
have no obligatory form, as any form of condition may refer to a rule 
of action or to a particular act; but there are two common types of 
construction : : 


1. Present 


Protasis: ééy with the subjunctive. 

Apodosis: present indicative. 

dv Tatra rows (soinons), o& éravd if ever you do this, I always 
praise you. : 


2. Past 


Protasis: ei with the optative. 

Apodosis: imperfect indicative. 

ei ratta rovoins (roujceas), o& éryvouv if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 


2296. But equally possible, though less common, are: 
ei TavTa Totes, Ge erawe and é Taira éroies, oe Erjvovv. 
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TABLE OF CONDITIONAL FORMS 
2297. In this Grammar the ordinary types of conditional sen- 


tences are classified primarily according to time. 


The Homeric and 


other more usual variations from the ordinary forms are mentioned 
under each class, the less usual Attic variations are mentioned in 
2355 ff. The following table shows the common usage: 


Form 


PROTASIS 


APODOSIS 


Simple 


Unreal 
PRESENT 


General 


el with present or perfect 
indicative 
el with imperfect indicative 


éav with subjunctive 


present or perfect indic- 
ative or equivalent 

imperfect indicative with 
av 

present indicative or 
equivalent 


Simple 
Unreal 


General | 


el with imperfect, aorist, or 
pluperfect indicative 

el with aorist or imperfect 
indicative 

el with optative 


imperfect, aorist, or plu- 
perfect indicative 

aorist or imperfect indic- 
ative with av 

imperfect indicative or 
equivalent 


More Vivid 
Emotional 
Less Vivid 


FuTURE 


é&v with subjunctive 
el with future indicative 
el with optative 


= 


fut. indic. or equivalent 
fut. indic. or equivalent 
av with optative 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 
First Form of Conditions 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONS 


2298. Simple present or past conditions simply state a supposition 


with no implication as to its reality or probability. The protasis 
has the indicative, the apodosis has commonly the indicative, but 
also any other form of the simple sentence appropriate to the 
thought. 

ei TadTa Totels, KAA@s Trove’s if you do this, you do well. 

€i TatTa éroinoas, KaAs éroinoas if you did this, you did well. 

a. This form of condition corresponds to the logical formula if this is so, 
then that is so; if this is not so, then that is not so; if A= B, then C= D. 
The truth of the conclusion depends solely on the truth of the condition, which 
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is not implied in any way. In these conditions something is supposed to be true 
only in order to draw the consequence that something else is true. 

b. The conditional clause may express what the writer knows is physically 
impossible. Even when the supposition ts true according to the real Opinion 
of the writer, this form of condition is employed. In such cases etrep is often 
used for et. Both ef and efrep sometimes have a causal force (2246) ; ep. si 
quidem and quia. 

c. The simple condition is particular or general. When the protasis has ef ris 
and the apodosis a present indicative, the simple condition has a double mean- 
ing referring both to an individual case and to a rule of action. When a present 
general condition is distinctly expressed, édy with the subjunctive is used (2337. ) 


2299. There are many possible combinations of present and past 
conditions with different forms of the protasis and apodosis. Protasis 
and apodosis may be in different tenses, and present and future may 
be combined. 


2300. The apodosis may be the simple indicative or any other 
form of the simple sentence appropriate to the thought. 

a. Simple Indicative: ef roir’ yer Kadds, éxetvo aicxpas if this is excellent, 
that is disgraceful Aes. 3.188, ef nev ( Aokdnrids) Geod Fv, ovK Fv aicxpoxepdrs* 
el 0 alaxpoxepins, ov Hy Geod if Asclepius was the son of a god, he was not covet- 
ous; if he was covetous, he was not the son of a god P.R.408 c, ef ré re &ddo 

. eyévero ércklyduvov Tots EAAnor, ravtwy... wetécxouev and if any other dan- 
ger befell the Greeks, we took our share in all 'T. 3. 54, # Kadov... TéXvnwa dpa 
Kéxtnoa, elmep Kéxtnoa in truth you do possess a noble art, if indeed you do 
possess it P. Pr. 319a, elrep ye Aapelov... éoTe Tais..., ovK auaxel Tar’ éyw 
Anwoua if indeed he is a son-of Darius, I shall not gain this without a battle 
X.A.1. 7.9, KAéapxos ef rapa rods Spkous €dve Tas omovdds, THY Slkny Exec assum- 
ing that Olearchus broke the truce contrary to his oath, he has his deserts 
2.5.41, ef 5€ Sto €& évds dyGvos yeyévncOor, ovk eye airs but if two trials have 
been made out of one, Iam not responsible Ant. 5. 85. 

b. Indicative with av (unreal indicative, 1786) : xkalroc réTe . .. Tov ‘Lrepeldny, 
elrep GnOh pou viv KaTnyopet, uaNdov dy elxbrws fH Tbvd' edlwxey and yet, if indeed 
his present charge against me is true, he would have had more reason for 
prosecuting Hyperides than he now has for prosecuting my client D. 18. 223 
(here ay édiwxev implies ef édwxev, 2303). So also an unreal indicative without 
dv, 1774: rotro, ef kat rddda mdvt’ droorepotow .. . dmodotvar mpoojkey even if 
they steal everything else, they should have restored this D. 27.37. In the above 
examples each ciause has its proper force. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation or prohibition (cp. the indicative de? or xpy 
with the infinitive, 1807): dev d€ dreNlrouev éravéhdwuev, ef cor Ndouevp early 
but let us return to the point whence we digressed, if it is agreeable to you 
P. Ph. 78 b, ef ev tore pe Towdrov . . . unde Pwvhy avacxnode if you know that I 
am such aman... do not even endure the sound of my voice D. 18. 10. 

d. Optative of wish (cp. the indicative é\wifw): Kadir’ drodoluny, RavOlay ei 
ph PAG may I perish most vilely, if Ido not love Xanthias Ar. Ran. 579. 

e. Potential optative: @avudsou’ av ei oicda I should be surprised if you 
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know P. Pr. 312. The potential optative (or indicative with dy, above b) some- 
times suggests an inference (cp. the indicative doxe? and inf. with dv). Thus, el 
pév yap ToOTo Néyouary, duoroyolny av Eywye ob Kara TovTous elvar pyrwp for if they 
mean this, I must admit (it seems to me that I must admit) that I am an orator, 
but not after their style P. A. 17 b (cp. rodrd yé wor Soke? Kaddy elvar, ef Tes 
olds 7 eln maideverv dvOpwHmous this seems to me a fine thing, if any one should be 
able to train men 19e), ef yap obra. dp0Gs dwéornoay, tuets dv ob xpedy Apxoire 
Jor if they were right in revolting, you must be wrong in holding your empire 
T.3. 40 (cp. ovk dpa xph twas dpyewv). 

f. Imperative (cp. the indicative xededw order, amayopedw forbid): et Tus 
avridéye, Nevyérw if any one objects, let him speak X. A.7. 3. 14. 


2301. If the protasis expresses a present intention or necessity, the 
future indicative may be used. 

el 62 kal T@ Hyewdm mictevdcouev dv Av Kopos 615@, Ti Kwdier kal Ta &kpa Hcy 
kedeverv Kopov mpoxatadaBev; but if we are going to trust any guide that Cyrus 
may give us, what hinders our also ordering Cyrus to occupy the heights in 
advance in our behalf 2? X. A. 1.3.16, aipe rrFxrpov, ef paxe? raise your spur if 
you mean (are going) to fight Ar. Av.759, The future here has a modal force 
and expresses something besides futurity; hence it is equivalent to méddes 
paxeto bar (1959), but not to éav udyxy (2323) or to ef wayxe? (a threat, 2328), both 
of which refer to future time. The periphrasis with wéA\w and the present or 
future infinitive is more common in prose. 


Second Form of Conditions 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONS 


2302. In present and past unreal conditions the protasis implies 
that the supposition cannot or could not be realized because contrary 
to a known fact. The apodosis states what would be or would have 
been the result if the condition were or had been realized. 


2303. The protasis has ei with the imperfect, aorist, or pluperfect 
indicative; the apodosis has dv with these past tenses. The protasis 
and apodosis may have different tenses. Unreal conditions are 
either particular or general. 


2304. The imperfect refers to present time or (sometimes) to a 
continued or habitual past act or state. The imperfect may be con- 
ative. 

ei Tatra éroiets, Kadds dy roles if you were (now) doing this, you 
would be doing well, or if you had been doing this, you would have been 
doing well. 

The implied opposite is a present (éAX’ od roe’s but you are not 
doing this) or an imperfect (4AX’ otk eofes but you were not doing this). 

oe imperfect of past time emphasizes the continuance of the 
action. 
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2305. The aorist refers to a simple occurrence in the past. 

€i TavTa éxoinoas, KaA@s av éroinoas if you had done this, you would 
have done well. 

The implied opposite is an aorist (GAX’ otk éroincas but you did not 
do this). 


2306. The (rare) pluperfect refers to an act completed in past or 
present time or to the state following on such completion. 

ei Tata EreroujKys, KuAds av éreroujxyns if you had finished doing 
this (now or on any past occasion), you would have done well. 

The implied opposite is a perfect (GAN od rezoinkas but you have 
not done this) or a pluperfect (aAX’ ovk éxeroujxns but you had not done 
this). 

a. The pluperfect is used only when stress is laid on the completion of the 
act or on the continuance of the result of the act, and generally refers to present 
time. In reference to past time, the aorist is generally used instead of the 
pluperfect. 


2307. In reference to past time, the imperfect or aorist is used according as 
either tense would be used in an affirmative sentence not conditional. The plu- 
perfect is commonly used when the perfect would have been used of present time. 


2308. In the form of the protasis and the apodosis of unreal conditions 
there is nothing that denotes unreality, but, in the combination, the unreality of 
the protasis is always, and that of the apodosis generally, implied. The past 
tenses of the indicative are used in unreal conditions referring to present time, 
because the speaker’s thought goes back to the past, when the realization of the 
condition was still possible, though at the time of speaking that realization is 
impossible. 

2309. Same Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis.—a. Imperfect of present 
time: tatdra dé ovk Av édtvavTo rovety, ef un kai Sialty petpla éxp@vro but they 
would not be able to do this, if they were not also following a temperate diet 
Xs Ce 122: 16: 

b. Imperfect of past time: ov av oby vicwv... éxpdret, ef ph Te Kal vauTiKdy 
elyev accordingly he would not have ruled over islands. if he had not possessed 
also some naval force T.1.9. Present and past combined: ef uh 767’ érdvouy, 
viv dv odk evppavounv if I had not toiled then, I should not be rejoicing now 
Philemon 153. 

c. Aorist of past time: ovx ay érolncev “Ayaclas raitra, el wh eye adrov 
éxéXevca Agasias would not have done this, if I had not ordered him X.A.6.6.15. 


2310. Different Tenses in Protasis and Apodosis. —a. Imperfect and Aorist : 
el pev mpbabev Ariotduny, ovd Av curvnkodrovdncd cn if I had known this before, I 
would not even have accompanied you X. A. 7.7.11. 

N. — With an imperfect of present time in the protasis, elrov dy, dmexpivduny 
dy and like verbs, denote an act in present time (J should at once say). Thus, 
el uh mathp ha0, elrov dv o otk ed ppoveiv if thou wert not my father, I would 
say (would have said) thou wast unwise S. Ant. 755, Often in Plato, as ef pev 
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od) ob pe Hpdras Te TOV viv 5h, elroy dy KTX. if now you were asking me any one 
of the questions with which we are now dealing, I should say etc., P. Euth. 12d, 
ep. P. G. 514d, X.A. 7.6. 23. 

b. Imperfect and Pluperfect : cal r4\N dy dravr’ dxodoUOws Tovrous érémpakTo, 
ef ris érelberd wor and everything else would have been effected consistently with 
what I have said, if my advice had been followed D.19.173. 

c. Aorist and Imperfect: ef wi vets FAOeTE, eropevdueda dv er Bacrhéa if you 
had not come, we should now be marching against the king X. A. 2.1.4. 

d. Aorist and Pluperfect : ef éy® mddar érexelpyoa mparrety Ta woNiTLKa mpa- 
yuara, mddar dv dmoddrn if I had long ago essayed to meddle with politics, I 
should long ago have perished P. A.314d, ef ula Widos perérecer, Vrepwpicr dv 
if one vote had been transferred to the other side, he would have been transported 
across the borders (and now be in exile) Aes. 3. 252. 

e. Pluperfect and Imperfect: 7 médis éAduBavev av Slknv, el re Hdlkynro the 
State would inflict punishment, if it had been wronged Ant. 6. 10. 

f. Pluperfect and Aorist: ov« av mapéweva, ef éhehiunv I should not have 
stayed, if Ihad been free Ant. 5. 13. 


2311. Homeric Constructions. —In Homer the imperfect in unreal condi- 
tions refers only to past time. The apodosis may have xé or &y with the optative. 

a. The present unreal condition with ef with the optative in the protasis and 
&v with the optative in the apodosis (in form like a less vivid future condition 
in Attic) is very rare (Y 274). In B 80, Q 220 we have a combination of a past 
protasis (imperfect or aorist indicative) with present apodosis (with xéy and 
the optative). 

b. Past unreal conditions have, in the protasis, the imperfect or aorist indic- 
ative ; in the apodosis, either the imperfect or aorist indicative with dy or xé or the 
aorist or present optative with cé. Thus, cal vd kev v6’ dwédoiro . . . Aivelas, ef 
bi dp dé vénoe . . . “Adpodirn and here Aeneas had perished, if Aphrodite had 
not quickly observed him FE 811. 

2312. Unreal conditions with &y and the optative in apodosis (cp. 2811) in 
Attic are rare and some are suspected. Either the common reading is at fault 
(X. M. 3. 5.8), or we have a simple condition with a potential optative (2300 e), 
as in And. 1.57, L. 6.39, I. 4.102. In ef uév rolvuy rotr’ érexelpovy Aéyerw.. ., 
ovk 200° baris ovk dv eikdtws émirtphoeé por if now I were attempting to say this, 
there would be no one who would not censure me with good reason (D. 18.206) 
the implied conclusion is ovx av Fv Boris KTh. 

a. The optative in protasis and apodosis occur in E. Med. 568 (present unreal). 
Hat. uses the potential optative occasionally (e.g. 7. 214) where English uses a 
past expression. 


UNREAL CONDITIONS—APODOSIS WITHOUT av 


2313. av may be omitted in the apodosis of an unreal condition 
when the apodosis consists of an imperfect indicative denoting un- 
fulfilled obligation, possibility, or propriety. Such are the imper- 
sonal expressions de, xpyv, ééqv, cixds Fv, Kaddv Fv, ete., with the 
infinitive, the action of which is (usually) not realized. 
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pa 


ry A > i 2A oe ew , * . ° . 
«i Tavra ezolet, ede (€fjv) airacbar aitoy if he were doing this (as he is 
not), one ought to (might) blame him. 
ei tadra éroinoe, édeu (C&jv) airvacacOa (or aitvacOar) airov if he 
ue done this (as he did not), one ought to (might) have blamed 
im. 


a. Here @e and ¢&#y are auxiliaries and the emphasis falls on the infinitive. 
The impersonal verb has the effect of a modifying adverb denoting obligation, 
possibility, or propriety : thus @e. airiac@ac avr dy is virtually equivalent to dicalws 
ay qrtaro, and eixds Fv alridcacba atréy to elkdrws av nTaOn he would properly 
have been blamed. 

b. 2c, xpi, etc., may be used in simple sentences (1774 ff.) without any 
protasis either expressed or implied. But a protasis may often be supplied in 
thought. 


2314. The present infinitive generally expresses what would neces- 
sarily, possibly, or properly be done now. The aorist, and sometimes 
the present, infinitive expresses what would necessarily, possibly, or 
properly have been done in the past. 


a. Present infinitive of present time: ypHv Syrov, etre Twés abt Gv pec Birepor 
yevouevor Eyvwoay OT: véors odo avdrots éya Kakdv mwmoTeé Te EvveBovevoa, vivt adTovds 
dvaBalvorras éuod katrnyopety if some of them on growing older had perceived that 
I ever gave them any bad counsel when they were young, they ought of course 
now to rise up in person and accuse me P. A.33 d, 

b. Present infinitive of past time: ef riva (mpotka) €dldov, elkds Hv kal THY 
Sobcicay bd TOv Tapayevécbar dackdyTwy pwapTupetcba if he had given any dowry, 
that which was actually delivered would naturally have been attested by those who 
claimed to have been present Is. 3. 28. 

c. Aorist infinitive of past time: ef éBovNero Slkaios evar wept rods watdas, e&fjv 
atT@... wicOGoat Tov oikov if he had wished to be just in regard to the children, 
he might properly have let the house L. 82. 23, 


2315. With the same impersonal expressions, dy is regularly used when the 
obligation, possibility, or propriety, and not the action of the verb dependent on 
Z5er, etc., is denied, Here the main force of the apodosis falls on the necessity, 
possibility, or propriety of the act. 

ei Tabra érolet, Zbe (€E@v) Ay airracba adrov if he were doing this (as he is not), 
it would be necessary (possible) to blame him; but, as the case now stands, it is 
not necessary (possible). Thus, ef wey jrierdpueda capds bre Hier whota .. . dywv 
ixavd, ovdév dv der Gv péd\dkw héyew if we knew for certain that he would return 
with a sufficient number of vessels, there would be no need to say what I am 
going to say (but there is need) X. A. 5.1.10, radra et wey 60 acbéveray émdoxomer, 
orépyew av hy avdyen Thy tixny if we had suffered this because of our weak- 
ness, we should have (necessity would compel us) to rest content with our 
lot L. 33. 4. 


2316. With dv, it is implied that the obligation does (or did) not exist ; 
without dy, it is implied that the action of the dependent infinitive is (or was) 
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not realized. Thus the first sentence in 2315, without dy, would mean: if he 
were doing this (as he is not), one ought to blame him; but, as the case now 
stands, one does not blame him. 


2317. éBovdduny, or éBovdduny dv, with the infinitive may stand in 
the apodosis. Cp. 1782, 1789. 


2318. dy is regularly omitted in an apodosis formed by the imper- 
fect of pé\Ao and the infinitive (usually future) to denote an unful- 
filled past intention or expectation (cp. the Lat. future participle 
with eram or fut). Cp. 1895 a, 1960. ; 

H dra 5) Ayaueuvovos ... pOicer Oar kaxdv oirov évi weydpovory eueddov, ef LH 

. Zecres in sooth I was like to have perished in my halls by the evil fate of 
Agamemnon, hadst thou not spoken v 383 (periturus eram, nisi dixisses). 


2319. dv may be omitted with the aorist of kwStveio run a risk 
when the emphasis falls on the dependent infinitive. 

el ut Spdum pores e&epiyouev els AeNpods, éxivdvvedoauev drodécbar if we had not 
escaped with difficulty to Delphi by taking to our heels, we ran the risk of perish- 
ing (= we should probably have perished: av drwdéueba) Aes, 3.1238. Contrast 
el wévto. T6TE TWAElous guvEehéynoay, Exivddvevoev Av SiapOapHvar word Tov oTpaTevpaTos 
of they had mustered in larger force at this time, a large part of the troops would 
have been in danger of being destroyed X. A. 4.1.11. 


2320. Some expressions containing a secondary tense of the 
indicative without dv, and not followed by a dependent infinitive, 
are virtually equivalent to the apodosis of an unreal condition. 

ToiTw 5 ef ph aporbyour & odros éBovNeTo, ovdemd (nula Evoxos hy but if they 
had not acknowledged to him what he wished, he would have been (lit. was) lia- 
ble to no penalty L. 7. 37. 

a. Imperfects (not impersonal) without dy are often emended, as yoytvduny 
uévrot (Some editors uévrdy), ef brd modeulov ye byTos énwarHOynv I should, how- 
ever, be ashamed, if I had been deceived by any one who was an enemy X. A.7.6. 
21. Cp. ‘*Tybalt’s death was woe enough, if it had ended there’’ (Shakesp.). 
Cases like 1895 a do not belong here. 


FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2321. Future conditions set forth suppositions the fulfilment of 
which is still undecided. There are two main forms of future con- 
ditions : 

More Vivid Future conditions. 

Less Vivid Future conditions. 

A variety of the first class is the Emotional Future (2328). 

Future conditions may be particular or general (2293, 2294). 


2322. The difference between the More Vivid Future and the Less Vivid 
Future, like the difference between if I (shall) do this and if I should do this, 
depends on the mental attitude of the speaker. With the Vivid Future the 
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speaker sets forth a thought as prominent and distinct in his wind ; and for any 
one or more of various reasons. ‘Thus, he may (and generally does) regard the 
conclusion as more likely to be realized; but even an impossible (2322 ¢) or 
dreaded result may be expressed by this form if the speaker chooses to picture 
the result vividly and distinctly. The More Vivid Future is thus used whenever 
the speaker clearly desires to be graphic, impressive, emphatic, and to anticipate 
a future result with the distinctness of the present. 

The Less Vivid Future deals with suppositions less distinctly conceived and 
of less immediate concern to the speaker, mere assumed or imaginary cases. 
This is a favourite construction in Greek, and is often used in stating supposi- 
tions that are merely possible and often impossible ; but the form of the condi- 
tion itself does not imply an expectation of the speaker that the conclusion may 
possibly be realized. The difference between the two forms, therefore, is not an 
inherent difference between probable realization in the one case and possible 
realization in the other. The same thought may often be expressed in either 
form without any essential difference in meaning, The only difference is, there- 
fore, often that-of temperament, tone, or style. 

a. édy with the subjunctive and ei with the optative are rarely used in suc- 
cessive sentences. In most such cases the difference lies merely in the degree 
of distinctness and emphasis of the expression used; but where the speaker 
wishes to show that the conclusion is expected or desired, he uses éay with the 
subjunctive rather than the other form. Thus, ef ofy (dovey kal v@ Kabdrep rods 
moddovs év wernuBpla wh diadeyouévous, adda vucTdgovras Kal KnAoupévous Up abr av 
5c apylav THs Stavolas, Sicalws dv xarayehoev’? ... av O Spor Sadeyouévous. . ., 
Tax ay dotev dyacbévres if now they should see that we, like the many, are not 
conversing at noon-day but slumbering and charmed by them because of the in- 
dolence of our thoughts, they would rightly laugh at us ; but tf they see us con- 
versing, they will, perhaps, out of admiration make us gifts P. Phae. 259 a. 

b. Cases of both forms in successive sentences are I 135, Hdt.8. 21, 9. 48; 
P. Cr. 51d, Ph. 105 b, Phae. 259 a, Pr. 330 c—331 a, D. 4. 11, 18. 147-148. In D. 18. 
178 both the desired and the undesired alternative have éav with the subjunctive. 

c. Impossibilities may be expressed by éay with the subjunctive. Thus, ré 
ody, av erway oi vouor; what, then, if the laws say ? P.Cr.50c; cp. P. Eu. 299 b, 
R. 610 a, 612 b (opt. in 359 c, 360 b), Ar. Aves 1642, E, Or. 1593, Phoen, 1216. 
Cp. 2329 a. 


Third Form of Conditions 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2323. More vivid future conditions have in the protasis éav (qv, av) 
with the subjunctive ; in the apodosis, the future indicative or any 
other form referring to future time. 

ea O 7 | @ | | } ill do 

ay Ta0Ta Tougs (roinons), KaAds Toujces if you do this, you wi 
well. 

2324. This form of condition corresponds to the use of shall and will in con- 
ditional sentences in older English (‘‘if ye shall ask. . . I will do it”: St. John). 
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Modern English substitutes the present for the more exact future in ordinary 
future conditions of this class ; and often uses shall in the protasis with an emo- 
tional force. ‘The English present subjunctive, although somewhat rarely used in 
the modern language, corresponds more nearly to the Greek subjunctive (‘‘if she 
be there, he shall not need’: Beaumont and Fletcher).—Since ¢f you do this may 
be expressed in Greek by éay radra rougs or ef rafra moijoers (2328), and by ef 
radra moves (2298), the difference in meaning is made clear only by the apodosis. 
The form éav ratra rovgs in vivid future conditions must be distinguished from 
the same form in present general conditions (if ever you do this, 2337). éav 
ratrd co. boxy, molec may be particular or general: if (or if ever) this seems good 
to you, do it. 


2325. The present subjunctive views an act as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist subjunctive as simply occurring (completed). Neither tense has any 
time of itself. The aorist subjunctive may mark the action of the protasis as 
completed before the action of the principal clause (cp. the Lat. future perfect). 
Ingressive aorists (1924) retain their force in the subjunctive. 


2326. The apodosis of the more vivid future condition is the 
future indicative or any other form of the simple sentence that refers 
to future time. 


a. Future Indicative: éay (yr7js xadGs, ebptoes if you seek well, you shall 
find P. G. 503 d, éav & Zxwuev xphuab’, eEouev pious if we have money, we shall 
have friends Men. Sent. 165, xdpuv ye eloopuat, éav dko’nre I shall be grateful, if you 
listen P. Pr. 310 a, dv air@ didqs dpyvpiov Kal welOys adréy, moijoe Kal cé copdy if 
you give him money and persuade him, he will make you too wise 310d, Av yap 
ToUTO AdBuev, ob duvjcovTa wévery for if we take this, they will not be able to 
remain X. A.3.4.41, éay Kixdou éml ris wepupepelas Anpbn vo Tux dbvTa onuela, h 
éri TA onueta éemigevyvupervyn evbeta évtds meceitar Tut KUKAOU if any two points be 
taken in the circumference of a circle, the straight line which joins them shall fall 
within the circle Euclid 3. 2. : 

b. Primary Tenses of the indicative other than the future. Present (1879) : 
hv Odvns ob, mats 65 éxpetyer udpor if thou art slain, yon boy escapes death 
KE. And. 381, 6l6wo’ éxdy xrelvery éavrdyv, i rade WevoOn Aéywr freely he offers 
himself to death, if he les in speaking thus (dl6wo.=he says that he is 
ready) S. Phil 1342. Aorist: see 1934, and ep. ef péy x? adOc pévwv Tpdwy rbry 
aupydxwpar, Gero ev wor vdaros if I tarry here and wage war about the city of 
the Trojans, my return home ts lost for me 1 413. Perfect: see 1950. Cp. ‘if 
I shall have an answer no directlier, Iam gone’’?: Beaumont and Fletcher. 

c. Subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, and with mu (uy od) 
of doubtful assertion (1801). Thus, und? dv re dvGua, hn, Pv TwOAR VEWTEPOS TpLa- 
KovTa eTHy, Epwuat, ordcov mwrel; even if Lam buying something, said he, am I not 
to ask ‘ what do you sell it for?’ if the seller is under thirty years of age? X. M.1.2. 
36, Kav pawwpueba Adica ard epyatsuevor, wh od dén vmoroyliferOa kTX and if we 
appear to do this unjustly, I rather think it may not be necessary to take notice, 
etc. P. Cr. 48 d. 

d. Optative of wish, or potential optative with dv (‘something may happen? 
instead of ‘something 2777 happen’). Thus, #v c€ rod Novo’ wor’ dpédAwuar Xpovou. 
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... kdKior? drodoluny if ever in the future I take them away from you, may I per- 
ish most vilely! Ar. Ran. 586, éay kata wépos puddtTwpuev . . ., ArTov ay SUvawTo 
nuas Onpay oi mohéuin if we keep guard by turns, the enemy will (would) be less 
able to harry us X.A.5.1.9. See also 2356 a. ; 

e. Imperative, or infinitive for the imperative (2013): #y réreuov aipfade, 
Hnkére tKete detpo dvev drwy if you choose war, do not come here again without 
your arms X,C. 3. 2.13, od 8°, adv re Exys Bédribvy rodev AaBerv, repacOar Kal enol 
peradiddvar but if you can find anything better from any quarter, try to com- 
municate tt to me tuo P. Crat. 426 b. 


2327. Homeric Constructions.—a. ei alone without xé or &v with the sub- 
junctive with no appreciable difference from et xe (dv): et wep yap oe Kara- 
KTdvy, ob o’?.. . kravooua for if he slay thee, I shall not bewail thee X 86. This 
construction occurs in lyric and dramatic poetry, and in Hdt., as dvcrddawva tap’ 
éyw, et cov orepndS wretched indeed shall I be, if I am deprived of thee $.0.C. 
1443. In Attic prose it is very rare and suspected (T.6. 21). 

b. Subjunctive with xé in both protasis and apodosis (the anticipatory sub- 
junctive, 1810): ef 6é Ke uh Sdyow, ey 5é Kev adrds Ekwpa and if he do not give 
her up, then will I seize her myself A 324. 

c. ef (at) xe with the future in protasis (rare): col . . . 8vevdos Zocera, el x? 
"Axidijos . . . éraipoy . . . Kbves EAxhoovaow it will be a reproach unto thee, if the 
dogs drag the companion of Achilles P 557. Some read here the subjunctive. 


2328. Emotional Future Conditions. — When the protasis expresses 
strong feeling, the future indicative with ei is commonly used instead 
of éay with the subjunctive, and may often be rendered by hall. 
The protasis commonly suggests something undesired, or feared, or 
intended independently of the speaker’s will; the apodosis commonly 
conveys a threat, a warning, or an earnest appeal to the feelings. 
The apodosis is generally expressed by the future indicative, but 
other forms of 2326 are possible. 

el Tadra deters, ExPape? pev €& euot if thou speakest thus, thow wilt be hated by 
meS, Ant. 93, ef un Kabétes yAGooar, cra co Kaka if you won't hold your tongue, 
there’s trouble in store for you E. frag. 5, amroxrevets yap, et ue ys €w Badeis for 
thou wilt slay me if thou shalt thrust me out of the land E. Phoen. 1621, ei déde 
oTpatevobueba, ov Suynobueba pdxerOar if we keep the field thus, we shall not be 
able to fight X.C.6.1.13, d@dubraTos Av yevoluny (potential optative), ef puyas 
ddlkws katacthoowar I should become most wretched, were I to be driven unjustly 
into exile L. 7. 41. 

a. When e with the future indicative is directly contrasted with ééy with the 
subjunctive, the former usually presents the unfavourable, the latter the favour- 
able, alternative. Thus, 

dy wev yap e0é\wpev adrobvicKew brép TOv Stalwy, evdoxiunoouev..., ef dé poBy- 
cbyueba Tovs Kivdbvous, els ToNNGS Tapaxas KaTagThoouEy Nuas atrovs if we are (shall 
be) willing to die for the sake of justice, we shall gain renown; but if we are 
going to fear dangers, we shall bring ourselves into great confusion I. 6.107. 
Cp. X.C.4. 1.15, Ar. Nub. 586-591, L. 27.7, I. 12.287, 15. 130, 17. 9, D. 8. 17, 
18.176, 27. 20-22. Both constructions are rarely used in successive clauses with- 
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out any essential difference (X.Ap.6). édv with the subjunctive, when used in 
threats or warnings, is a milder form of statement than e¢ with the future (Hdt. 
1.71). An unfavourable alternative may thus be expressed by édv with the sub- 
junctive (A 135-137, Hdt. 3. 36, Aes, 3. 254). 

b. ef with the future indicative may have a modal force like that of de? or 
pédAw (am to, must) with the infinitive: Bapeta (xp), ef réxvoy dattw hard is 
fate, if I must slay my child A. Ag. 208. The future of present intention (2301) 
is different. 


Fourth Form of Conditions 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONS 


2329. Less vivid future conditions (should ... would conditions) 
have in the protasis ei with the optative, in the apodosis av with the 
optative. 

ei radra Tovoins, KaADs Gv Trovoins OT ei TadTa ToLnTELas, KAADs av ToLnoELAs 
if you should do this, you would do well. 

eins popntos ovK dv, ef mpdocos Kars thou wouldst be unendurable shouldst 
thou be prosperous A. Pr. 979, ef & dvaykatov eln addcxety 7) dbixetoOar, éholuny av 
uaGddov aédixetcbar H ddcxetv but if it should be necessary to do wrong or be 
wronged, I should prefer to be wronged than to do wrong P.G. 469c, dewa 
av etnv elpyaouévos, ... ef Alou Thy Tdéw I should be in the state of having 
committed a dreadful deed, if I were to desert my post P. A. 28d. 

a. Anything physically impossible may be represented as supposable, hence 
this construction may be used of what is contrary to fact. Thus, dain o av 7 
Gavotcd vy’ el pwvhy AdBor the dead would speak if gifted with a voice S. El. 548. 
Cp. A. Ag. 37, P. Pr. 361a, Eu. 299d, and see 2311 a, 2322. 


2330. Conditional sentences of this class arose partly from optatives of 

wish (1814, 1815), partly from potential optatives (1824). Cp. ef@ ds 7Bdomn 

..7@ Ke Tax’ dvThoee pdxns..."Exrwp would that I were thus young... in 
that case Hector would soon Jind his combat H 157; see also & 198. 


2331. The present optative views an action as continuing (not completed) ; 
the aorist optative, as simply occurring (completed). (The future optative is 
never used except to represent a future indicative in indirect discourse.) The 
perfect (rare) denotes completion with resulting state. In Hdt.7.214 it is used 
vaguely of the past: eldeln uev yap dv... rabrny Thy adrpardy Ovirns, el TH xopa 
TOANG pirnkas eln for Onetes might know of this path... if he had been well 
acquainted with the country. 


2332. English would is equivocal, being used either in the translation of &p 
with the optative or of dy with the past indicative (2302). Thus, ep. ef rls ce 
pero .. ., Thay drexptvw ; if any one had asked you . . ., what would you have 
replied ? with ei ofv tis Huds .. . €poiro . . ., TL Av adT@ dmoxpivalueda ; if then 
some one should (were to) ask us... ., what would (should) we reply to him ? 
P.Pr.311b,d. Jf I were may be used to translate both ef with the optative and 
el with the past indicative. English shows examples of were in the protasis 
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followed by would, shall, will, is (was, ete.). Were occurs also in apodosis 
(‘‘should he be roused out of sleep to-night, it were not well’: Shelley). 


2333. The apodosis has the optative without dy in wishes. 

ei wev cuuBoudevouue A BéXrig Ta por SoKe?, woANA por Kal dyaba yévorro if I should 
give the advice that seems best to me, may many blessings fall to my lot X. A. 
5.6. 4. 

On the optative with e followed by other forms of the apodosis, 
see 2359. 


2334. Homeric Constructions.—a. In the protasis, ef xe (ef dv) with the 
optative with the same force as ef alone. This use is exclusively Homeric. 
Thus, od pév yap Te KkaxdTepov Xo TaBouut, ovd’? ef Kev TOD marTpds dmoPOiuévoro 
tudolunv for I could not suffer anything worse, not even if I should learn of my 
father’s death T321. On ei &y in Attic, see 2353. 

b. In the apodosis, a primary tense of the indicative: the present (7 52), the 
future (I 388), the future with «é (4345: but this may be the aorist sub- 
junctive). 

c. In the apodosis, the hortatory subjunctive (¥ 893), the subjunctive with 
dy or xé (A 386). 

d. In the apodosis, the optative without & not in a wish, but with the same 
force as the optative with dy. See T321ina. 

e. For xé with the optative in the apodosis where we should expect, in 
Homeric and Attic Greek, a past indicative with dy («é) in an unreal condition, 
see 2311 b. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2335. General conditions refer indefinitely to any act or series 
of acts that are supposed to occur or to have occurred at any time; 
and without any implication as to fulfilment. 

The if clause has the force of if ever (whenever), the conclusion 
expresses a repeated or habitual action or a general truth. 


2336. Any simple or unreal condition of present or past time, or 
any future condition, may refer to a customary or frequently re- 
peated act or to a general truth. But for the present and past only 
(when nothing is implied as to fulfilment) there are two forms of 
expression: either a special kind of conditional sentence or (less fre- 
quently) the simple condition, as regularly in English and in Latin: 


Present. Protasis: éay (= éay wore) with the subjunctive; apodosis: 
the present indicative (2537). 
Protasis: e (= et wore) with the present indicative; apodo- 
sis: the present indicative (2298 ¢, 2342). 
Past. Protasis: «i with the optative; apodosis: the imperfect 
indicative (2340). 
Protasis: «i with the imperfect; apodosis: the imperfect 
(2298 c, 2342). 
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a. By reason of the past apodosis, the optative in the protasis refers to the 
past. Only in this use (and when the optative in indirect discourse represents a 
past indicative) does the optative refer distinctly to the past. 

b. The present subjunctive and optative view the action as continuing (not 
completed) ; the aorist subjunctive and optative, as simply occurring (com- 
pleted). The tenses of the protasis have no time of themselves, but usually 
the action of the present is relatively contemporaneous with, the action of the 
aorist relatively antecedent to, the action of the main verb. 

c. The indicative forms in the protasis are more common in temporal and 
relative sentences. Observe that it is the character of the apodosis alone which 
distinguishes the special kind of general condition from the two forms of future 
conditions. 


Fifth Form of Conditions 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2337. Present general conditions have, in the protasis, édy (jv, av) 
with the subjunctive; in the apodosis, the present indicative or an 
equivalent. éav tadra roujs (roujons), o& érawd if ever you do this, I 
always praise you. ‘The conclusion holds true of any time or of all 
time. 

hy & éyyds On Odvaros, ovdels BoddeTar OvicKxev but if death draws near, no 
one wishes to die BE. Alc. 671, edd 5’ 6 u&pos, Kav Te wh yedotov 7 the fool laughs 
even if there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, éav tcous toa mpooreby, Ta dda 
éotly toa if equals be added to equals, the wholes are equal Euclid, Ax. 2. 


2338. The gnomic aorist is equivalent to the present indicative in apodosis. 
hy 66 Tus ToUTwY TL TapaBalyy, (nulav avrots érébecav but if any one ever trans- 
gresses any one of these regulations, they always impose punishment upon them 
(him) X.C. 1.2.2. 

2339. Homer and Pindar prefer ei to éay or ef xe (A 81); and this e/ is some- 
times found in Attic poetry (S. Ant.710). é&» is more often absent in general 
conditions than in vivid future conditions. 


Siath Form of Conditions 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2340. Past general conditions have, in the protasis, ei with the 
optative; in the apodosis, the imperfect indicative or an equivalent. 
ci Tatra rovoins (wounveas), oe érnvowv if ever you did this, I always 
praised you. 

el mov Te 6p%n Bpwrdy, Siedidov if ever he saw anything to eat anywhere, he 
always distributed it X. A.4.5.8, ef d€ Tus Kal dvrelro, evOds . . . éreOviKer but 
if any one even made an objection, he was promptly put to death T. 8.66, ef pev 
érlovev of "AOnvaior, brexwpour, ef 5’ dvaxwpotev, éréxevto if the Athenians ad- 
vanced, they retreated ; if they retired, they fell upon them 7.79, ériva 8 ef Te 
Kahdv mparroev, mapicraro 6’ et ris cuupopa cuuBalvor he honoured them if ever 
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they performed some noble action, and stood by them in times of misfortune (lit. 
uf any misfortune befell) X. Ag.7.3. 

a. The optative is here sometimes called the iterative optative. This mood 
has however no iterative force in itself, the idea of repetition being derived solely 
from the context. In Homer the iterative optative after e¢ (found only Q 768) is 
an extension of the iterative optative in temporal clauses where this use origi- 
nated. 


2341. The iterative imperfect or aorist with dy (1894, 1933): ef 6é Tis ab’r@ 
wept Tov avTitéyu . . ., éxi Thy brdbeow éeraviyyey av mdvra Tov Nbyov if ever any 
one opposed him on any matter, he would always bring the entire discussion 
back to the main point X. M. 4.6.13, e& tis atr@ Soxoin . . . Brakeverv, éxdeyd- 
Mevos Tov émirndewov Eraucev dv if ever any one seemed to be lagging, he would 
always pick out the likely man and strike him X.A.2.3.11. These cases are 
not to be confused with the apodoses of unreal conditions. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONS 


2342. Present: protasis, ef with the present; apodosis, the present. 
Past: protasis, e with the imperfect; apodosis, the imperfect. 

The protasis usually has ef ris, ef re (cp. do71s, 6 7c) With the indicative, as ef 
Tis Ovo 7 Kal Te wWelous Nuepas oylferar, udrads éoTiv if ever any one counts upon 
two or even perchance on more days, he is rash S.Tr. 944, édevOdpws 6@.. . 
moNrevouev . . ., 08 Oe dpyhs Tov mwédas, ef Kal’ Hdovhv Te Spa, exovres we are 
tolerant in our public life, not being angry at our neighbour if he acts as he 
likes T.2.87, ra mév aywyiua, el Te Fryov, eLarpodmevor PUdAakas kafioracay taking 
out the cargoes, if the vessels carried anything, they appointed guards X. A. 
5.1.16, ef ris te émnpwra, amexptvovro if ever anybody asked any questions (for 
additional information) they answered T.7.10, éutoer ox ef Tis Kak@s racywy 
Hubvero, GAN et Tis evepyeTovuevos axdpictos dalvoiro (2340) he hated not the man 
who, on suffering ill, retaliated, but him who seemed ungrateful though he had 
received kindness X. Ag. 11.3. 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF CONDITIONAL SENTENCES IN THE SAME 
SENTENCE 


2343. The same period may show different forms of conditional 
sentences according to the exigency of the thought. 


rabrd Tolvuy Todr ay érolnce idurros, el Tiva ToUTwY Elde Slknv Sdvra, Kal vOv, av 
t6y, wowjoer this very same thing then Philip would have done, if he had seen 
any one of these men being punished; and will do so now, if he sees it 
D.19. 138, ef ofv ériBvmets evdoximely. .., weipO karepydoacbar ws pddiora 7d 
eldévac & Bovher mpdrrev- éav yap TovTw dievéyKas Tov &ddwv erixelpys TA THS 
modews mparrery, ovk dv Oavudoamu ef mdvy padlws rixos Gv émBipers if then you 
desire to enjoy an honourable fame ..., try to acquire as far as possible 
the knowledge of what you wish to do; for if, differing in this regard from other 
men, you attempt to deal with affairs of state, I should not be surprised if you 
were to attain the object of your ambition with great ease X. M.3.6.18. 
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VARIATIONS FROM THE ORDINARY FORMS AND MEANINGS OF 
CONDITIONAL SENTENCES 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROTASIS 


2344. Substitutions for the Protasis.— Tor the protasis with ¢« 
there may be substituted a participle, often in the genitive absolute 
(2067, 2070), an adverb, a prepositional phrase, a relative clause 
(2560), or some other single word or phrase. The present participle 
represents the imperfect, as the perfect represents the pluperfect. 

mas dATa dlkns ovons (= el Slkn éorly) 6 Leds odk dwbdwhev Toy warép’ avrot djoas ; 
how, pray, if there is any justice, has Zeus not perished since he bound his own 
father? Ar. Nub. 904, ob yap #v mou Sjrov Biwrdy rodro ToijoavTa (= el érolynoa) 
for of course life had not been worth living if I had done this D.21. 120, ob yap 
av éBdHOn arpeutfwy cal wh diarpéxwy (= el Arpéucce kal ut diérpexe) for he would 
not have been hit if he had been keeping quiet and not running across Ant. 3. B. 5, 
dixalws dy dwébavov I should justly (t.e. if I had met with my deserts) have been 
put to death D. 18. 209, éuol dé dpxoby dy éddxer etvar for myself (i.e. if I had to 
decide) it would seem to be sufficient T. 2.35, did ye vuds avrods (= ef vyuets abrol 
pdvor ATE) waddat dv arohwrecte If you had been left to yourselves, you would have 
perished long ago D.18. 49, ddotuar uh pabdy (= éav ph uddw) I shall be undone if 
I dont learn Ar. Nub.792, vix@vres (= el vixwer) pev ovdéva av xarakdvoev, 
qrrnbérvrav (= el Hrrndeter) ovdels Av NecpOely should they be victorious they would 
kill no one, but if defeated no one would be left X. A. 3. 1.2, ovrw (=el ovrws €xouev) 
yap mpds TO émiévat Tols évavTlos edWoxdraro ay elev for thus they would be most 
courageous in regard to attacking the enemy T.2.11, 008 ay dixalws és kaxdy 
mécout re nor should I justly come to any trouble 8. Ant. 240. 

a. Sometimes the protasis has to be supplied from what precedes (example in 
1825) ; or from a main clause with 4d, which follows: ovdé xev adrds bréxpuye 
Kfpa méhawvav? dX “Hpaoros &puro (=e wh Epuvto) nor would he himself have 
escaped black fate; but Hephaestus guarded him E 23 (cp. X. A. 3. 2. 24-25). 


2345. Verb of the Protasis Omitted. — The verb of the protasis is 
usually omitted when the apodosis has the same verb. The protasis 
is often introduced by e tus, ei wore, eiep (wore). 

el ris kal dos avyp, Kal KOpos déids ore Oavud feoba if any other man (is worthy 
to be admired), Cyrus, too, is worthy to be admired X.C. 5.1.6, gnul Setv. . . 
T@ TWoeuw mpocéxerv, elmep moré (der), kal vdv I say that we must now, if ever, 
apply ourselves to the war D. 1.6. 

2346. So with certain special phrases: 

a. el pq (if not) except: ob yap. . . dpGuer el wh ddlyous TrodTous dvOpdmous for 
we do not see any except a few men yonder X. A.4. 7.5, ot yap dv rote enipov 6p0Gs 
Ta peTéwpa mpayuara, el uh Kpeudoas 7d vinua for I could never have discovered 
aright things celestial, except by suspending the intellect Ar. Nub. 229. So éav 
un D. 24.46 (in a decree). 

b. el py el (if not if, unless if) except if: érpaxOn Te ovdéev dm avray epyor akb- 
Aoyor, ed wh el TL mpos Tos TeEpioixous Tods aiTOv éxdoros and nothing noteworthy 
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was done on their part except it might be (lit. except if there was done) something 
detween each of them and his neighbours T. 1.17. Here ei uy is adverbial. 

c. el py dia (if not on account of) except for: (od) MiAriddnv . . . els Td Bapa- 
Opov euBarety ébnploavto, kal el uh dia Tov mpiTany, évérecey dv; did they not 
vote to throw Miltiades into the pit, and except for the prytan would he not have 
been thrown there ? P.G. dle. With ef ui did the ellipsis (which was not con- 
scious to the Greeks) is to be supplied by the negatived predicate of the main 
clause (here ov« évérecev). 

d. el 8 py (but if not = si minus, sin aliter) otherwise, in alternatives, intro- 
duces a supposition opposed to something just said: dayree ra Tv Kadxndoviwy 
Xpruatra* ef O€ uA, Toreunoev Epyn adrois he demanded back the property of the 
Calchedonians ; otherwise (i.e. if they should not restore it: ef ui dmodoter) he 
said that he should make war upon them X.H. 1.3.3. 

N. 1. —ei dé «4 often occurs even where the preceding clause is negative and 
we expect ei 5¢, as ui) roujons Tatra: ef b€ wh . . . airlay ees do not do this; but 
of you do, you will have the blame X.A.7.1.8. Conversely ef dé, where we 
expect ei dé uy, as ef ev Bovdera, EVérw* ef 6’, 5 TL BoUNeTaL, ToOTO ToveltTw if he 
wishes, let him boil me; otherwise, let him do whatever he wishes P. Eu. 285c. 

N. 2. — ef dé yx is used where (after a preceding éév) we expect éav dé yuh, as 
éay pév Te upuiv Sox adnbes Néyew, Evvoworoyjoate: ef 5é ph, dvrirelvere if I seem 
to you to speak the truth, agree with me; otherwise, oppose me P. Ph. 91. 

N. 3. — The verb of the apodosis of the first of the alternatives is often omitted: 
éav pev exwv relOnra (scil. Kad@s fer) el 6é uw . . . EvMSvovoew dreirais if he will- 
ingly obeys (it will be well) ; otherwise they straighten him by threats P. Pr. 825 d. 

2347. On ws ef in comparative conditional clauses see 2484. 


2348. In the Homeric ei & dye come now, well! et probably has the force of 
an interjectional or demonstrative adverb (cp. Lat. eia age). Thus, ef & dye rou 
Kepahy Katavetcouar come nou! Iwill nod assent to thee with my head A 524. 


2349. Omission of the Protasis. — The potential optative, and the 
indicative, with ay stand in independent sentences ; in many cases a 
protasis may be supplied either from the context or generally; in 
other cases there was probably no conscious ellipsis at all; and in 
others there was certainly no ellipsis. Cp. 1785, 1825. 

mod 67 ay elev of Eévor; where, pray (should I inquire) would the strangers 
be found to be? S. El. 1450, dpidudv 6é ypdwar . . . otk ay eduvduny axpiBds but 
to give the number accurately I should not be able (if I were trying) T. 5. 
68, decvdv ody Hv Wetcacbac it had been terrible to break my word (if it had been 
possible) D,19. 172. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE APODOSIS 


2350. The apodosis may be expressed in a participle or infinitive 
with or without dy as the construction may require; cp. 1846, 1848. 

aire? abroy els durxidlous Eévous kal TprOv unvOy mic Ody, ws OUTWS Tepryevdjuevos 
(= Tepvyevolunv) av r&v dvticracwray he asked him for pay for two thousana 
mercenaries and for three months, stating that thus he would get the better of his 
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adversaries X. A.1.1.10. (Here ovrws represents the protasis, 2344.) ovdevds 
dvrevrovTos bua TO wh avacxécOar av Thy exkAnolav no one spoke in opposition 
because the assembly would not have suffered it (=i avretre, odk av HvécxeTo H 
éxxdnola) X.H. 1.4.20, ef (Teyéa) olor mpooyévorro, voulfovres dnacav av exe 
Iledorbvynoov they thought that, iy Tegea too should come over to them, they would 
have the whole of the Peloponnese T. 5.32. See 2616. 


2351. Verb of the Apodosis Omitted.— The verb of the apodosis is often 
omitted, and especially when the protasis has the same verb (cp. 2346). Herea 
potential optative with dv is represented by dv alone (1764 a, 1766a). Thus, ef 6% 
Tw copadrepds Tov palny eivar, ToUTw dv (dalyy eivar) if I should say that in any 
respect I am wiser than any one, (I should say) in this P. A. 29 b. Also in other 
cases, as Tl dj’ dv (Aéyous), Erepov ef rUG010 Dwxparovs Ppdyvticpa; what then would 
(you say), if you should hear another excogitation of Socrates? Ar, Nub. 154. 
On dorep ei, domep dy ei, ws ef, See 1766 a, 2478, 2484, 


2352. Omission of the Apodosis.—a. When the conclusion is i ts well 
(ka@s €xer) or the like, it is often omitted. So often when the second of alter- 
native opposing suppositions is expressed by ef 6¢ uy (2346d,Nn.3). Cp. ‘yet 
now, if thou wilt forgive this sin, —: and if not, blot me. . . out of thy book” 
(Exodus 82. 32). 

b. When we should introduce the conclusion by know that or I tell you: et 
Kal olec we ddukodvrd Te dyerOat, ovre €raioy ovdéva ovTe €Baddov if you possibly 
think that Iwas taken for some wrong-doing, know that J neither struck nor 
hit any one X. A.6.6.27. Here the apodosis might be introduced by cxéWacde, 
évOuundnre, etc. 

c. Sometimes when the protasis is merely parenthetical: 6 xptoés, ef BovNovo 
TaAnOH Eyer, Exreve Tov éudv maida it was the gold—wouldst thou only tell 
the truth —that slew my child E. Hec. 1206. 

d. In passionate speech for rhetorical effect (aposiopésis, 8015) : et wep yap 
K é0éhgow Oburwos dorepornrhs €& Edéwy ctvpentEar* 6 yap Tord Péprards éariv for 
if indeed the Olympian lord of the lightning will to thrust us out from our habi- 
tations, thrust us he will; for he is by far the most powerful A 581. 

e. There is properly no omission of an apodosis after clauses with ed, ef ydp, 
ele, etc., in wishes (see 1816). In such clauses it is often possible to find an 
apodosis in an appended final clause: moravav ef ué Tis bev xrloar, Surdrauoy iva 
modu Ldrw if only some one of the gods were to make me winged so that I might 
come to the city of twin rivers! E. Supp. 621. 


PROTASIS AND APODOSIS COMBINED 


2353. «i and av both in Protasis.— The potential optative with dv 
or the unreal indicative with dv, standing as the apodosis in the con- 
ditional clause with ei, is the apodosis of another protasis expressed 
or understood. 

a. Potential Optative.— adda why ev ye undé Soddov dxparh Setaluel’ dy, Os 
ovK déiov avrdér ye puddEacbat Towtrov yerécbar; and yet indecd if we would not 
accept even a slave who was intemperate, how is it not right for a man (the 
master) to guard against becoming so himself ? X.M.1.5.8. Here detalueda is 
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the protasis with ef; and also, with dy, the apodosis to an understood protasis 
(e.g. if we should think of so doing). The verb of the protasis may be con- 
tained in a participle, as ef dé undels av tudy diubcere CHy atooTEepovmevos THS WaT pl- 
dos, mpoonxe: xTr. but if no one of you should think life worth having if he 
were to be deprived of his country, it is right, etc. 1.6.25. Such clauses form 
simple present conditions (if it is true that we would accept, etc.). The verb 
following the compressed condition stands usually in the present, at times in the 
future, indicative. X.C. 3.3.55: @avudtouw dv... el av Opedjoeve is an exception. 

b. Unreal Indicative.-—ei rotvuv rodro icxipdy Fy av ToUTw TeKuHpLoY..., Kapmol 
yevér Ow Texunpiov if then this would have been strong evidence for him (if he had 
been able to bring it forward), let it be evidence for me too D. 49.58. This is a 
present condition (if i is true that this would, etc.) except in so far as the unex- 
pressed protasis refers to the past. Such conditions may also be past. 

N. 1.—The real protasis is: if it is (or was) the case that something could 
now (or hereafter) be (or could have been), it follows that. 

N. 2. — In some of these cases, e/ has almost the force of érel since (D. 49. 58). 


2354. cl, dav, on the chance that. — i or édv may set forth the motive 
for the action or feeling expressed by the apodosis, and with the 
force of-on the chance that, in case that, in the hope that, if haply. 

After primary tenses in the apodosis, we have ei with the indicative or éav 
(ws) with the subjunctive ; after secondary tenses, ef with the optative or, occa- 
sionally, édv (7ws) with the subjunctive. Homer has sometimes the optative 
after primary tenses. The reference is to the future as in final clauses. 

The protasis here depends, not on the apodosis proper, but on the idea of pur- 
pose or desire suggested by the thought. The accomplishment of the purpose may 
be desired or not desired, and by the subject either of the apodosis or of the protasis. 

yov adr éyxely meipjooua, al ce TUxwm but now I will make trial with my 
spear on the chance (in the hope) that I may hit thee E279, dkovaoy kai éuod, édv 
co. ere TaiTa Soxy listen to me tuo on the chance (in the hope) that you may still 
have the same opinion P. R. 358 b, mopevduevor és Thy Aclay ws Baoihéa, ef Tus 
melceav aitov going into Asia to the king in the hope that somehow they might 
persuade him T. 2.67, pos rv woru, €f EriBonfoiev, éxwdpouv they advanced toward 
the city on the chance that they (the citizens) should make a sally 6.100. 

N. — This use is to be distinguished from that of ef dpa if perchance, ei wh dpa 
unless perchance (often ironical). 

a. This construction should be distinguished from cases like ér:Bovdevovowy 

. efehdety . . ., Hy SUvwrTa Bidcacba they planned to get out, if they might 
make their way by force T. 3.20, where we have implied indirect discourse 
(dOwper, Av Svvducha Bidoac Oar). ; : 

b. Homer uses this construction as an object clause in dependence on ola, 
eldov, or on a verb of saying. Thus rls 6’ 016’, et Kév of ody daluorr Ovpudv dptvw 
rapemav; who knows if, perchance, with God's help I may rouse his spirit by per- 
suasion ? O 403 (i.e. the chances of rousing his spirit, if haply I may), évlomes, 
el rws .. . brexmpoptyouue XdpuBdw tell me if haply I shall (might) escape 
Charybdis «112. Here the apodosis is entirely suppressed. Observe that this 
construction is not an indirect question. 
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LESS USUAL COMBINATIONS OF COMPLETE PROTASIS AND 
APODOSIS 


2355. In addition to the ordinary forms of correspondence between protasis 
and apodosis (2297), Greek shows many other combinations expressing distinct 
shades of feeling. Most of these combinations, though less frequent than the 
ordinary forms. are no less ‘‘regular.’? Shift of mental attitude is a known 
fact of all speech, though the relation of cause to effect must not be obscured. A 
speaker or writer, having begun his sentence with a protasis of one type, may 
alter the course of his thought: with the result that he may conclude with an apod- 
osis of another form, in some cases even with an apodosis ‘‘ unsymmetrical ”’ 
with the protasis and logically dependent upon a protasis that is only suggested 
by the form actually adopted. Since either protasis or apodosis may choose the 
form of expression best suited to the meaning, the student should beware of 
thinking that conditional sentences invariably follow a conventional pattern, 
departure from which is to be counted as violation of rule. Some combinations 
are less usual than others: most of the more common variations from the ordinary 
type have been mentioned under the appropriate sections, and are here summa- 
rized (2356-2358). Special cases are considered in 2359-2365, 


2356. The optative with dy (the potential optative) may be used 
as the apodosis of 


ef with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 e), 

ei with the pastindicative in Unreal conditions in Homer (rarely in Attic, 2312), 

ei with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 

ef with the optative in Less Vivid Future conditions (2329). In Present con- 
ditions (2353): ef Aéyouw’? dy supposing IT would say, whereas ef dNéyouwe Means 
supposing I should say. 

éav with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 d). 

a. When the protasis is a future indicative ora subjunctive, the optative with 
dv sometimes seems to be merely a mild future and to haye no potential force. 
Thus, jy oby udOys wor roy ddixov ToOToy Abyov, ovd« Av drodoiny 005’ Av Boddy oddevl 
if then you learn this unjust reason for me, Twill not pay even an obol to any- 
body Ar. Nub. 116. : 


2357. ‘The subjunctive of exhortation, prohibition, or deliberation, 
the optative of wish, and the imperative, may be used as the apodosis of 
ei with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 c, d, f), 
ef with the future indicative in Emotional Future conditions (2328), 
édy with the subjunctive in More Vivid Future conditions (2326 c-e). 


2358. The unreal indicative with or without é may be used as the 
apodosis of 


a. ei with the indicative in Simple Present and Past conditions (2300 b). So 
after ef with the future denoting present intention or necessity that something 
shall be done (2301), as ef yap yuvatkes els 745’ Htovoww Opdoous . . +5 Wap’ ovdev 
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avrais hy ay dd\dIva réces for if women are to reach this height of boldness, it 
would be as nothing for them to destroy their husbands E. Or. 566. 
b. ed with the past indicative in Present and Past Unreal conditions (2302). 


<i with the Optative, Apodosis a primary tense of the Indicative, ete. 


2359. «i with the optative (instead of édy with the subjunctive) is 
not infrequent in the protasis with a primary tense of the indicative, 
a subjunctive, or an imperative, in the apodosis. The reference is 
usually either to general present time (with the present indicative), 
or to future time. When the apodosis contains a present indicative 
it frequently precedes the protasis. 

a. Compare the analogous usage in English commonly with should, would: 
‘¢ There is some soul of goodness in things evil, would men observingly distil it” 
(Shakespeare). ‘‘If you should die, my death shall follow yours”? (Dryden). 
‘¢T shall scarcely figure in history, if under my guidance such visitations should 
accrue’? (Disraeli). ‘If he should kill thee ..., he has nothing to lose” 
(Sedley). ‘But if an happy soil should be withheld . .. think it not beneath 
thy toil’’ (Philips). 


2360. Present Indicative. —a. In general statements and maxims. The 
apodosis is sometimes introduced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

advipdv yap cwhpbywy wév éativ, ei wh adtxotvTo, novxydfew for it is the part of 
prudent men to remain quiet if they should not be wronged T. 1.120, et re rvyxdvor 
caxdy, els Guar’ evvou dwrds éuBrdéWar yruKU (€or) tf any tl betide, tis sweet to 
look into the face of a loyal friend B.10n 731, ri det kadHs yuvaixds, ef wh Tas 
gbpévas xpynoras x01; what boots the beauty of a woman if she have not a mind 
that is chaste? E. fr. 212. 

b. The present indicative sometimes has the force of an emphatic future. 
Thus, mdvr’ éxeus, ef ce TovTwy poip’ éplkoiro Kkaddv thou hast all things, should 
the portion of these honours come to thee Pindar, Isthm.4 (5). 14. Present and 
future occur together in Ant. 4.a. 4, 

c. Other examples of the present: Hom. 1818, 2414, ¢484, 751, @ 138, £56 ; 
Hesiod Op. 692 (e xe) ; Pind. Pyth. 1. 81, 8.15, Isthm. 2. 383 ; Bacchylides 5. 187 ; 
Hdt.1.82; S. Ant. 1032, O. T. 249; E. Hee. 786, fr. 212, 253 (v.1.) ; T. 2.39, 3.9, 
Aa nb woo eke CO. 1001 45,- 0. O00, 10.) Ga 0, 02 On Lael ihe bp Any Oy) Cr40'b, 
Pr. 316 c, 829 a, b, L. 927 ¢c; Isocr. 14. 39; D. 18. 21, 20. 54, 20. 154, 24, 35; 
Antiphanes fr, 324. ; 


2361. Future Indicative. — ei cdcamul o’, elon wor xdpiv; should T save thee, 
wilt thou be grateful to me? E. frag. 129, rl 7G wAHOer mepryevyjoerae ef Towjoat- 
pev & éxeivor mportdttove.; what projit will there be for the people, if we should 
do what they enjoin? L. 34.6. 

a. Other examples: Hom.1388, K 222, £100 (B 488, p 539, dv (xé) with fut. 
or subj.) ; Pind. Ol. 13.105; S. 0. T. 851 ; Ant. 4.4.4; T. 1.121; P. Meno 80d, Ph. 
91a, L. 658c; Isocr. 2. 45, 9.66; Aristotle, Nic. Eth. 1095 b. 6, 1100 b. 4; 
Lucian, Timon 15. 


2362. Perfect Indicative (very rare).—e.. . diddfevev ws oi Geol dravres Tov 
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rowdrov Odvarov Hyolvra: ddiKov eivar, TL uaAdov éym peudenka... TL mor? éoriv 7d 
bc.ov; if he should prove that all the gods consider such a death unjust, how have 
I learned anything more of the nature of piety ? P. Euth. 9c. 


2363. Subjunctive (very rare).— ei dé Bowdovd ye, Kal Thy pavTikhy elvar ovy- 
Xwphowpev eriorhuny TOO uéddovros cer Oar but if you will, let us agree that mantic 
too is a knowledge of the future P.Charm.173¢c. Cp. X. 0.8.10; A386 (dy with 
subj.), Y 893, 6 388 (?). 

2364. Imperative. —el ris rdde rapaBalvo.. . ., évayhs éorw tf any one trans- 
gresses these injunctions, let him be accursed Aes. 3. 110 (quoted from an ancient 
imprecation), 7d péev 5) dpyvpior, ef uy Tis émlaraito ait@ xphoba, ovrw moppw 
arwbelsOw ore unde xphuara eivar but as regards money then, if a man does not 
know how to use it, let him remove it so far from his consideration as not to be 
regarded even as property X.O.1.14. Cp. P. Hipp. M.297 e, L. 642 a. 


2365. An unreal indicative in conjunction with ei and the optative 
is very rare. 

el uev yap els yuvaixa cwppoverrépar Eidos pedetuer, Sutkdehs dv Hv povos (for av etn) 
for if we should draw the sword upon a purer woman, foul were the murder E. 
Or. 1132. Cp. L.10. 8, X.C.2. 1.9 (text doubtful) and X. Ven. 12. 22, P. Alc. 1, 
1lle, Lyc. 66. 


TWO OR MORE PROTASES OR APODOSES IN ONE SENTENCE 


2366. A conditional sentence may have several protases and one 
apodosis or one protasis and several apodoses. Two such protases 
or apodoses are codrdinate or one of the two is subordinate to 
the other. 


2367. Two codrdinated protases with a single apodosis, or two codrdinated 
apodoses with a single protasis, may refer to the same time or to different times. 

el 6€ unr’ ore (re BéATIOv) unr’ Hv pyr’ ay elmety Exor wndels undérw Kail THuepor, 
rt rov cbuBovdov éxphy woety; but if there neither is nor was any better plan, and 
if yet even to-day no one can suggest any, what was it the duty of the statesman to 
do? D. 18.190, kal yap dv kal breppues etn, ef kara wev TaV’ OdvvOlous mpoddvrwy OANA 
kal det’ eWnploacbe, Tos dé map’ wuty adrots ddixobvras uy Koda fortes palvoicbe and 
in fact it would be actually monstrous tf, whereas you have passed many severe 
votes against the betrayers of the Olynthians, you appear not to punish the wrong- 
doers in your midst D. 19. 267, ef éya érexelpnoa mparrew Ta ToNTiKa Tpayuara, 
mda dy drodwhy Kal obr’ dv Yuas oPejxy ovdev or? av éuaurov if I had tried to 
engage in politics, I should have long ago perished and benefited neither you nor 
myself at all P. A. 81d, 


2368. When two or more protases are not codrdinated in the same sentence, 
one is of chief importance and any other protasis is subordinate to it. Such pro- 
tases may follow each other or one may be added after the apodosis ; and mav 
show the same or a different modal form. 

akotuev, el uév Tiva dpare cwrnplay uty (écouévny), av Siaxaprep Guyer TOAELOUYTES, 
diddEar kal Huds kTr. if you see any safety for us if we persist in making war, we 
hep that you will inform us too what it is X. H. 7.4.8 (here éav SiaxaprepOuev 
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depends on ei épare) ; éav dé 75€a rpds AUmnpd (lor Fs), eav pay TA dnapa brepBaddn- 
Tat Ud THY Ndéwy, édv Te TA EyyUs UTd TOY Toppw edv Te TA Tbppw bd TY eyyds, 
TaUTny Thy wpakiv mpaktéov ev WF av Tatr’ evn: gay Se Ta Hdéa brd TOY aviapav, ov 
mpaxrea but if you weigh pleasures against pains, if on the one hand what is pain- 
Sul is exceeded by what is pleasurable (whether the near by the distant or the dis- 
tant by the near), you must adopt that course of action in which this is the case ; 
if on the other hand the pleasurable (is exceeded) by the painful, the former must 
not be adopted P. Pr. 356b (here to éav dda iors are subordinated day wéy and 
éay 5é, and to éay wéy are subordinated day re... éay Te) ; el dé ce Hpduny €& apxfs 
rt éori kaddy Te kal alcxpdy, el yor dmep viv dmexpivw, ap’ ovdk dv dp0as ATEKEKPLCO ; 
but if I had asked you at the start what beauty and ugliness is—if you had 
answered me as you have now done, would you not have answered me rightly ? 
P. Hipp. M.289c; Hv wey wédeuor alpfabe, unxére fHxere Sefpo Avev bruv, ef cwpo- 
vetre if yOu choose war, come no mure hither without arms if you are wise X.C. 
3. 2.13, ef wera OnBalwy uty aywrifouevors ovrws eluapro mpakar, Th yphv mpoodoKay 
el undé TovTous EcXouer guuudKovs GAG Pirtlarw mpocéberro ; if it was decreed by 
fate that we should fare thus with the Thebans fighting on our side, what ought 
we to have expected if we had not even secured them as allies but they had joined 
Philip ? D. 18. 195. 

a. A second protasis may be added to the first protasis to explain or define 
it. Thus, kal od} roito AdEwy Epyouar ws odd pev €XaTTOUS TOAD dé yelpovas Ex wv 
buws cvvéBarev- ef yap Tatra héyoun, Aynolhady 7? dv por Sox® &dpova arodatverv 
Kal €uautov u@por, ef éravolny Tov mepl TOv weyloTwy eikn Kivdvvevovra and I am not 
going to say that he made the engagement in spite of having much fewer and 
inferior troops; for if I should maintain this, I think that I should be proving 
Agesilaus senseless and myself a fool, if I should praise the man who rashly 
incurs danger when the greatest interests are at stake X. Ag. 2. 7. 


CONCESSIVE CLAUSES 


2369. Concessive clauses are commonly formed by xad in conjunc- 
tion with the e or éév of conditional clauses: kat ei (ket), kal éay (Kay) 
even if, et Kat, éav Kai although. 


2370. Such concessive clauses are conditional, but indicate that the 
condition which they introduce may be granted without destroying 
the conclusion. The apodosis of concessive clauses thus has an 
adversative meaning, 7.e. it states what is regarded as true notwith- 
standing (dws) what is assumed in the protasis. 


2371. Concessive clauses have the construction of conditional 
clauses. The protasis, if negative, takes ju. 


2372, xai et (even if) clauses. —xal ei commonly implies that the 
conclusion must be true or must take place even in the extreme, 
scarcely conceivable, case which these words introduce (even suppos- 
ing that, even in the case that). In such cases the speaker does not 
grant that the alleged condition really exists. On xayv «i see 1766 b. 

kel wh méroiba, Todpyov tor’ épyacréov even if I have no conjidence, yet the 
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deed must be done A. Ch. 296, cal éav wh huets mapaxedeviueba, (7 wos) ikavds 
éripedhoerar and even if we do not use exhortations, the city will take sufficient 
care P. Menex. 248d, ved 8’ 6 p@pos, kav Te wh yerolov 7 the fool laughs even if 
there is nothing to laugh at Men. Sent. 108, Micots Baoidelbs moddovs per 7Hyenovas 
dv boln .. ., kal ef ody TeOpimmois BovdouwTo amévar the king would give many 
guides to the Mysians even supposing they should want to depart with four-horse 
chariots X. A. 3. 2. 24. 


2373. The xaé of cat ef may mean simply and, as cel 7a6’ elcerar Kpéwv and 
if Creon learns this 8. Ant. 229. 


2374. Some scholars hold that the difference between kal ef and e/ caf is that 
kat ef concedes a supposition and is used of an assumed fact, while ed caé concedes 
a fact and is used of an actual fact. But this distinction cannot be supported. 
kai ef sometimes differs from ef cal only in being more emphatic. When an 
actual fact is referred to, we expect ef caf; but cal ef sometimes occurs, as tows 
Tot, kel BNérovra ph WdOovr, Oavdvr’ av oiuwdtevay perhaps, though they did not miss 
him when alive, they will lament him now that he is dead 8. Aj. 962, ep. 
metéov, kel undev NOU although it is in no wise sweet, I must obey 8.O.T. 1516. 


2375. et kai (although) clauses. —e«i caf commonly admits that a con- 
dition exists (granting that), but does not regard it as a hindrance. 
The condition, though it exists, is a matter of no moment so far as 
the statement in the principal clause is concerned. 


el kal rupavve’s king though thou art S. O, T. 408, méduv wév, ef Kal wi BdErecs, 
ppovets 6’ duws ola voow abvertiv though thou canst not see, thou yet dost feel with 
what a plague our city is aflicted S. O. T. 302, ef Kat rw optkpdrepoy Soxet eivar 
although it seems too unimportant to some P. Lach. 182 c. 


2376. The verb is omitted in el kal yehovdrepov eirety though the expression be 
ridiculous P. A. 380c (cp. 944), 


2377. The xal of ef kal may go closely with a following word. Here the 
meaning is either also or indeed; as el kal duvicer ye if thou shalt also be able 
(besides having the will) S. Ant. 90, decvdy vy’ eiras, ef Kal (ns Oavev a strange 
thing truly hast thou uttered, tf, though slain, thow indeed livest S. Aj. 1127. 
Where trajection is assumed (ef wi «ai for ef kal wp) the cal is intensive, as ef uh 
kal viv... addd if not already... at least T. 2.11.6, ef uh Kal dédpaxev unless 
he has actually done tt 6. 60. 8. 

2378. ei (éav) cal not infrequently means even if in prose as well as poetry. 

ei\eTo “ado cuverdévar vas, tv’, ef Kat BoNorTo KaKds elvar, wh e&ely air@ he pre- 
ferred rather that you should know of it, in order that, even if he should wish 
to be base, it might not be possible L. 20.23, add’ ef kal pndev rovtwy brhpxev 
jutv, ovd’ &s xaderdy éote yv@var wepl adr Gv ordbrepor TadnOH A€yovaw but even Ups 
had none of these points to rely on, even so it is not dificult to find out which 
tells the truth D, 41.15. Cp. also Ant. 5. 27, And. 1. 21, L. 31. 20; Is. 11. 23, D. 
16. 24, Aes. 8.211. ed kai for kal ef is especially common in Isocrates, who does 
not use kal ef or cei except in 21.11. Demosthenes is not fond of cal e?, and often 
substitutes cay ef for it (19. 282, 24. 109, 45. 12). Cp. 1766 b. 


2379. ei (édv) sometimes has a concessive force (X. Eq. 1.17). etwep (€avmep” 
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has, rarely in Attic, a sort of concessive meaning (P. Euth. 4 b), and especially 
when the truth of a statement is implicitly denied or doubted. Cp. L. 16. 8. 


2380. érei, usually with a following yé, is sometimes translated although, 
where a speaker is strictly giving the reason for his statement of a fact (or for 
something in that statement) and not for the fact itself. Here there is a 
thought in the speaker’s mind which is suppressed. Thus, aloxtvoluny dv éywye 
TOUTO Ouodoyety, érel TONOL yé Pact TAY dvOpHrwy for my part I should be ashamed 
to acknowledge this (and I say this for myself) since there are many men who do 
assert it P. Pr. 333 ¢. 

2381. Negative concessive clauses have ov’ (jn3’) ei or édv not even 
if. Here not (ov-, uy-) belongs to the leading clause, while even (-8é, 
cp. xa’) belongs to the dependent clause. The negative is frequently 
repeated in the leading clause. 

006’ ef mdvres €Borev Hépoar, rhyIer ox brepBadoiued’ av rods rodeulous even if 
all the Persians should cone, we should not exceed the enemy in numbers X. C. 
2.1. 8, ui) PopuBjonre, und’ éav dbEw Te vuiv péya Every do not raise a disturbance, 
even if I seem to you to be speaking presumptuously P. A.20e. Cp. 2382. 

2382. The idea of concession or opposition is often expressed by 
the participle alone (2066) or by the participle with xaizep or Kai radra 
(2083). The negative is ov. In negative concessive sentences we 
tind also the participle with otdé (uyd2Z), od6€ (ude) rep. 

obdé meTovOds KakOs éxOpdy eival uot ToITOV 6uodoy@ not even though I have been 
ill-treated do I admit that he is my enemy TY). 21. 205, yuvackt melOov unde radnOF 
kvwy listen to a woman, even if thou dust not hear the truth E. fr, 440. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES 


2383. Temporal clauses are introduced by conjunctions or relative 
expressions having the force of conjunctions 

A. Denoting time usually the same as that of the principal verb: 

éte, bore, Avia, dryvica when; dodkis as often as; ews, péxpe (rarely 
xt), dcov xpovov so long as; éws, év o (rarely év dow and éore) while. 

N. 1.—%ws means so long as in reference to actions that are coéxtensive ; 
while, in reference to actions not coéxtensive. 

N. 2. —fvika, émnvixa have the force of what time, at the moment when, when, 
(rarely while), and are more precise than ére. 

N. 3. — Poetic or Ionic are edre (= Sre) when, hpos (only with the indica- 
tive) when, dmws when (éxws in Hdt. of antecedent action), dppa so long as. 
Hom. has elos (i.¢. fos) or elws for éws. 

N. 4.—%ere is used (rarely )in lyric, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Xenophon. 

B. Denoting time usually prior to that of the principal verb: 

éxet, ered) after, after that (less exactly when) ; émet rparov, ds (or 
érel) TaxXuoTa, eredi Taxvora (rarely drws TaxirTa) US soon as ; ef ou 
(rarely é& dy), e& drov, ap’ ob since, ever since ; ws when, as soon as, since. 

N. —émetre after is very common in Herodotus. 
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C. Denoting time subsequent to that of the principal verb: 
gws, ore, péxpl, mexpt ov (rarely dxpt), dxpe ov until: followed by a 
finite verb. 
mpiv, mporepov 7} before, until: followed by a finite verb or by an 
infinitive. 
N. — Homer has also dopa (also final), els dre (ke), ets 8 (ke). Herodotus has és 
8, ws ov, és ov wntil. Smmére with the optative in Homer after a past tense of a 
verb of waiting or expecting means for the time when (H 414). éore (first 
in Hesiod) is rare in lyric, tragedy, Herodotus, and Plato, very common in 
Xenophon. — péxpu is avoided by the orators. — uéxpc and dxpe take the articular 
infinitive in Demosthenes. — téws for éws is rare (2171). 


2384. Demonstrative adverbs in the principal clause often corre- 
spond to the relative conjunctions, as dre... Tore, EVM... Ev TOUT, Ews 
. Tews (uexpt TovTov). So also eel... TOTE, ds (Gre)... Evradda, ete. 


2385. Some temporal conjunctions also denote cause : 

Ore, Omore, erel, evTe (poet.), eerdy since, whereas, ws because. as 
means also as, as to, rarely, in prose, in order that. éws in Homer has 
in part become a final conjunction (2419) ; for the Attic use, see 2420. 


2386. A temporal sentence and a conditional sentence may occur 
in close conjunction without marked difference of signification. 


brav 5 voohaowo., wyels yevouevor oStovrar* éav Té Tis dAAyN TUUPopa KaTa- 
AauBavg adrov’s, TA evartla éemiyryviueva dvivno. whenever they fall ill, they are 
saved by regaining their health ; and if ever any other calamity overtakes them, the 
reversal to prosperity that follows is to their benefit Ant.2. B. 1. 


2387. A temporal conjunction is often used in Greek where Eng- 
lish employs a conditional or a concessive conjunction. 


ovk av eywye Kpovtovos aocov ixoluny, ... bre wh atrés ye kedevor I would not 
draw nearer to Cronus’ son unless (lit. when not) he should himself bid me &% 248. 


2388. The time denoted by a temporal clause is not always solely 
contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent to that of the principal 
clause, but may overlap with the time of the principal clause (before 
and at the same time, at the same time and after, until and after). 


émel dé Hobéver Aapetos kal Urdmreve TedevT Hy TOD Blov, €BovheTo TH tatde mapetvar 
when Darius was ill and suspected that his life was coming to an end, he wished 
his two sons to be with him X. A.1.1.1 (here the situation set forth by A7cbéver 
and vrwmreve occurred both before and after the time indicated in é8ov,ero), 
Towra éroler ws diedidov mavra & €daBe kpéa he kept doing thus until he saw that 
(and so long as) he was distributing all the meat he had received X. C.1.3.7 (the 
imperfect is rare with éws or rpiv until), 60 @y te TG mapdvte mpds Ta unvouara 
dmedoyetro Kal €rotuos hy mplv éxmdety kpiverOar he both defended himself then and 
there against the charges and offered to be tried before he sailed T.6. 29. 

a. Conjunctions of antecedent action usually take the aorist, rarely the imper- 
fect except when that tense represents overlapping action, as in T. 5.72.3. Cp. 
T.1. 13. 5 with 1.5.1. 
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b. A verb of aoristic action is used: in the temporal clause when complete 
priority, in the main clause when complete subsequence, is to be clearly marked. 


_ 2389. Clauses introduced by relative adverbs (or conjunctions) of 
time, have, in general, the same constructions as clauses introduced 
by relative pronouns (340, 2493 ff.) and by relative adverbs of place 
and manner. Temporal clauses are treated separately for the sake 
of clearness. 

a. Temporal clauses introduced by a word meaning wntil differ from ordi- 
nary conditional relatives in some respects, as in the use of the optative in 
implied indirect discourse (2408, 2420); and in the frequency of the absence 
of dy (2402). 

b. Strictly dre, €véa, ws, etc., are subordinating conjunctions when the clause 
introduced by them fixes the time, place, or manner of the main clause ; but are 
relative adverbs when they serve only to define the antecedent and introduce a 
clause merely supplementary to the main clause. 


2390. Temporal clauses are either definite or indefinite. 


2391. A temporal clause is definite when the action occurs at a 
definite point of time (negative ov, except when the special con- 
struction requires wy). Definite temporal clauses usually refer to 
the present or to the past. 


2392. A temporal clause is indefinite when the action (1) occurs 
in the indefinite future, (2) recurs an indefinite number of times, 
(3) continues for an indefinite period. The same clause may have 
more than one of these meanings. (3) is rare. The negative is py. 
Indefinite temporal clauses refer either to the future or to general 
present or past time. 


2393. The same temporal conjunction may refer either to definite 
or to indefinite time; sometimes with a difference of meaning. 


2394. When the time is definite, the indicative is used; when in- 
definite, the subjunctive with dy, the optative, or (rarely) the in- 
dicative. 

Temporal conjunctions with the subjunctive take dv. (For excep- 
tions, see 2402, 2412, 2444b.) dy is not used with the optative except 
when the optative is potential, 2406, 2421 (cp. 2452). 


INDICATIVE TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO PRESENT OR 
PAST TIME 


2395. Present or past temporal clauses take the indicative when 
the action is marked as a fact and refers to a definite occasion 
(negative 0). The principal clause commonly has the indicative, 
but may take any form of the simple sentence. 

A. Temporal clauses denoting the same time as that of the 
principal verb (2383 A). 
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bre Tadra Fr, cxeddv wécar Foav wxres it was about midnight when this was 
taking place X. A. 3. 1.33, cp. 1.1.1, cited in 2388, nvixa dé detdn eylyvero, epdvn 
komoprés but when it was getting to be afternoon, a cloud of dust appeared 1. 8. 8, 
béx pe dd Tov taov tyodvro, mpodiuws eirbueba as long as they led on equal terms 
we followed willingly T.3.10, d00v xpévov éxabéfero . . .dupl Thy wepl To ppovpiov 
olkovoulav, ... amfyov immous as long as he was employed with regulations about 
the fortress, they kept bringing horses X.C. 5.3. 25, év @ wXifovro, jKov . . . ot 
oxorol while they were arming, the scouts came X.A.2.2.15, €ws éori Karpos, 
dvr dBeabe TOV mpayudrwy ‘while there is opportunity, take our public policy in 
hand’ D. 1. 20. 

N. péurnuat, oda, axovw often take ére when instead of 67 that. Thus, 
péurnuae bre &ya mpds oé nAOov I remember when (that) I came to you X.C.1.6.12. 
nvixa (and juos in poetry) has a similar use. olda dre, dxo¥w dre are probably due 
to the analogy of uéurynua dre, originally J remember (the moment) when. 


B. Temporal clauses denoting time prior to that of the principal 
verb (2383 B). 

érel 5? é&ANOev, eEHyyerde Tots pliros THY Kplow Tod OpdvTa ws eyévero but after 
he came out, he announced to his friends how the trial of Orontas had resulted 
X. A. 1.6.5 (observe that the aorist, and not the pluperfect, is commonly used to 
denote time previous to that of the main verb; cp. 1943), ére:dy dé éredevr noe 
AGpeios . . ., Ticcadpépyns diaBadrdrec Tov Kopov after Darius died Tissaphernes 
calumniated Cyrus 1.1.8, as raxiora Ews brépaver, EOdovTo as soon as daylight 
indistinctly appeared, they sacrificed 4.3.9, é& ob pldos eivar mpoomoetrat, éx 
rovrou vuas é&nrdrnkev ever since Philip pretended to be friendly, from that 
time on he had deceived you D.28.198. (On ever since expressed by the dative 
of the participle, see 1498.) 


C. Temporal clauses denoting time subsequent to that of the 
principal verb (2383 C). 

Euevav Ews apikovro ol orparnyol they waited until the generals arrived X. H. 
1.1.29, Aowdopotor Tov Zwrnpldav Eore HvayKacav . . . mopeverOa they kept reviling 
Soteridas until they forced him to march on X. A.3.4.49, kal radra émolouv péxpe 
axoros éyévero and they kept doing this until darkness came on 4.2.4, rods 
"EdAnvas dmedtcato Soudelas wor’? édevOépous elvac uéxpe of} maddy adrol avbrovds 
karedovAdoavro she released the Greeks from slavery so as to be free until they 
enslaved themselves P, Menex. 245 a, 


2396. When the principal verb is a past indicative with dy and 
denotes non-fulfilment, a temporal clause has, by assimilation of 
mood, a past tense of the indicative denoting non-fultilment. 

émnulk’ épalvero tatra memonkas .. ., wporoyelr av  Karnyopla rots épyous 
aurob if it appeared that he had ever done this, his form of accusation would tally 
with his acts D. 18.14 (here whenever would make the condition ambiguous), 
éBacdufov dv uéxpt ob avrots édéxer they would have kept questioning them under 
torture as long as they pleased 53.25, otk av émavéuny .. . €ws dmererpdbyy THS 
goplas ravtnot I would not cease until I had made trial of this wisdom P. Crat, 
396c. See 2185 b. 
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2397. The negative is yy only when the temporal relation is 
regarded as conditional. 

ordre TO Slkacov wy oida, 6 éorT1, TXOAT eloouae elre dpeTh Tis odca Tvyx adver etre 
kal ob when (if) I do not know what justice is, I am scarcely likely to know 
whether it is or is not a virtue P. R. 354¢. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES REFERRING TO THE FUTURE 


2398. The future indicative is rarely used in temporal clauses; and 
when used refers to definite time. : 

Thukatra . . . bre ovd’ 6 Te xph movety ekere at that time, when you will not 
be able to do even what is necessary D. 19. 262. 

a. The future is rare because that tense does not usually make clear the 
difference between action continuing and action simply occurring in the future, 
ére with the future indicative has thus been almost entirely displaced by érav 
with the subjunctive. 

b. For the future with «é in @ 318 the subjunctive is probably correct. 


2399. Temporal clauses referring indefinitely to the future take 
either the subjunctive with dy or the optative without dy. 

a. The addition of 4» produces the forms étav, émérav; érav, érfqv (both 
rare in Attic), émeSdv. tws av, péxpt av, €or’ Gv mean as long as or until. as 
when scarcely ever takes dy (for ws dv while ws dy isread in S. Aj. 1117, Ph. 1330). 

b. The temporal conjunctions have here, in general, the same constructions 
as conditional éayv or ef. Thus érétav = éay rote, érére = el rote. 


2400. The present marks the action as continuing (not completed), the 
aorist marks the action as simply occurring (completed). The present usually 
sets forth an action contemporaneous with that of the leading verb; the aorist, 
an action antecedent to that of the leading verb. 

a. The present may denote time antecedent when the verb has no aorist, and 
in the case of some other verbs: Thus, (6 médeuos) ds AUTHoE ExacTov, émedav 
mapy the war which will afflict every one when it comes D.6. 35, érecdav axody 

. €répous Kpivovras, Ti Kal moijon; when he hears that they are prosecuting 
other men, what should he then do ? 19. 138. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2401. Temporal clauses referring to the future take the subjunc- 
tive with d in sentences corresponding to more vivid future condi- 
tions. The principal clause has the future indicative or any form 
of the verb referrin to the future except the simple optative. The 
negative is py. 

jvixa 5° dy rus ypas aduxy, Nuets vmep tudy payovueha but when any one wrongs 
you, we will fight in your defence X.C.4.4. 11, bray wh cbévw, rematoouar when 
my strength fails, I shall cease 8, Ant. 91, éweddy dravr’ axotonre, xpivare when 
you have heard everything, decide D.4. 14, éuol . . . doxe?, émav TaxLoTa apioT- 
swuer, iévar in my judgment we must go as soon as we have breakfasted X. A.4. 
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6.9, péxpe 5? av eye Hxw, ai crovdal pevdvrwy but until I return, let the armistice 
continue 2.3.24, \é&w .. . dws dv axovery BovAnobe I will speak so long as you 
wish to listen D. 21, 180, repimévere Zor? dv ey 2\Ow wait until I come X. A.5. 1.4, 
uh dvauelvwopev Ews Av welous huay yévwrvrac let us not wait wntil the enemy ouwt- 
numbers us X.C. 3.8.46, ovk dvauévouey (present as emphatic future) ws av 7 
Suerépa xbpa xaxGra we do not wait until our land shall be ravaged 3.3. 18. 
The present subjunctive is rare with ws until, and marks overlapping action 
there = €ws dy tOwuev kaxoupévyy). 


2402. The subjunctive without dy (xé) is sometimes found in poetry and in 
Herodotus; in Attic prose only with péxp., wéxpe of until (and piv, 2444 b). 
Thus, €Bovevcav despots adrod’s puddooew péxpe of TL EvuBGow they decided to 
guard them in fetters until they should reach some agreement T.4.41. The 
omission of &y is more common after temporal conjunctions than after ed (2327 a) 
and in writers later than Homer lends an archaic colouring to the style. 


2403. The principal clause may be a potential optative, which is at times 
nearly equivalent to the future: éya dé ra’tny wey Tipy eiphyny, Ews Av eis’ APnvalwy 
Aelrnrar, ovdémoT’ Av cuuBovrevoame moijoacbar TH moder SO long as a single 
Athenian is left, I never would recommend the city to make peace D. 19.14. 


FUTURE TEMPORAL CLAUSES WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2404. Temporal clauses referring to the future in sentences corre- 
sponding to less vivid future conditions usually take the optative 
without av. An optative referring to the future stands in the princi- 
pal clause (2186 b). The negative is py. 


TeOvainy, Ore wor unkéTe Tara médoe may I die, when I shall no longer care for 
these delights Mimnermus 1. 2, revav payou av ordre Bov’rdo.To when hungry he 
would eat whenever he wished X. M. 2.1.18, ef 6é Bovdovo TSy pidwy Tiva mpoTrpeéwa- 
cbat, drére arodnuolys, émiedeiobar Tv cdr, TL dy rovoins; should you desire to 
induce one of your friends to care for your interests when you were away from 
home, what would you do? 2.3.12, déo7d y’ dv adrod pévery, ws aéNOors he would 
beg him to remain until you should depart X.C. 5.3.18 (here the temporal 
clause depends on uévery, itself dependent on déoro dv). 


2405. The optative with dy (xé) in Homer, where Attic would have the 
simple optative, is potential or virtually equivalent to a future. Thus, at’rika 
yap me kataxrelveey Axudreds . . ., ewhy yoou ef Epov einv for let Achilles slay me 
forthwith, when I have satisfied my desire for lamentation 2 227. Cp. 1304, 
6 222, éws xe B 78 (potential), e’s 6 xe O 70 (elsewhere this expression always 
takes the subjunctive in Homer). 


2406. The potential optative or indicative (with dé) having its 
proper force may appear in temporal clauses (cp. 2353). 
puddéas .. . Tov yeuudy’ eriyerpet, Arik’? av huets wh Suvalued’ éxeio? agikéc Gar 


by watching for winter to set in he begins his operations when we are unable (he 
thinks) to reach the spot D.4.81. Cp. 2405. 


2407. The principal clause rarely has the present or future indica- 
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tive, when the temporal clause has the optative without dv (ep. 2360, 
2361, 2573 b, ¢). 


Ppovngews Set ToAAHS mpds Tods Tord welovs . . ., omdreE kaipos mapaméco. when 
the critical moment arrives, he must have great judgment to cope with forces 
much more numerous than his own X. Hipp. 7.4, air of éscetrar. .. vas 
evimphoat, bre uh adrds ye Kpoviwy €uBddor aifduevoy Saddv vjecor hard will it be for 
him to fire the ships unless (when .. . not) Kronion himself hurl upon the ships 
a blazing brand N 817. 

a. Homer has dy (xé) with the subjunctive ; as ovx« dv roe ypalouy klOapis ..., 
br’ év Kovigor meyelns thy cithern will not avail thee when thou grovellest in the 
dust T 56. < 


2408. After a secondary tense introducing indirect discourse (real 
or implied) the optative may represent the subjunctive with dy as 
the form in which the thought was conceived. 

mapnyyevav, éredy demvjcaey ... wavras avaraverOat kal erecbar hulk’ dv Tis 
mapayyerdAy they issued orders that, when they had supped, all should rest and 
follow when any one should give the command (= éwedav Seurvfonte... 
davarraverbe) X. A. 3.5.18, emipmetvar keNevoavres ZoTe BovrevoavTo, éOvovro order- 
ing them to wait until they had taken counsel, they proceeded to sacrifice (= ém- 
pelvate €or’ av Bovdevedueba) 5.5.2, Edokev adrois . . . mpotévar . . ., dws Kipw 
ouppeltecayv they resolved to keep advancing until they should join Cyrus (= mpotw- 
Bev Ews Av cuppelEwuev) 2.1.2. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES IN GENERIC SENTENCES 


2409. If the leading verb denotes a repeated or customary action 
or a general truth, a temporal clause takes the subjunctive with dv 
after primary tenses, the optative after secondary tenses. The nega- 
tive is wy. Cp. 2336. 

a. A present tense denotes action continuing (not completed) and is of the 
same time as that of the leading verb; an aorist tense denotes action simply 
occurring (completed) and time usually antecedent to that of the leading verb 
when the action of the dependent clause takes place before the action of the 
main clause. In clauses of contemporaneous action the aorist denotes the same 
time as that of the main verb; in clauses of subsequent action, time later than 
that of the main verb. 

b. ws is rare in these temporal clauses (Hdt.1.17, 4.172; &kws with the 
optative occurs in 1.17, 1. 68). 

c. On Homeric similes with ws dre, ws dmére, see 2486. 


2410. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the subjunctive with dy when the principal clause has 
the present indicative, or any other tense denoting a present cus- 
tomary or repeated action or a general truth. Cp. 2337. 

patvoueba mavres Oréray dpyiswpeba we are all mad whenever we are angry 
Philemon 184, dwv ris, 4, Srav yévnrat, del aworpére pe a kind of voice which, 
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whenever it comes, always deters me P.A.314, érav orevdy tis abrés, XW Geds 
cuvanrerar whenever a man is eager himself, God too works with him A. Pers. 
742, tws dv o@enra 7d oKdgos . . ., Xp) Kal vadrgy Kal KuBEepyyATHY . . . Tpodvpuous 
elvac . . ., €wecddy 8’ h OddatTa Wrépoxy, udtaos 7 smovdy as long as the vessel 
remains in safety, both sailor and pilot should exert themselves ; but when the 
sea has overwhelmed it, their efforts are fruitless 1.9.69, rovotuev rave’ éxadoTod’ 
. . . ws dv adrov éuBddwpev és kaxdyv we do this on each occasion until we plunge 
him into misfortune Ar. Nub. 1468. 


2411. The verb of the main clause may stand in the participle, or in other 
tenses than the present indicative: xalrep TGv avOpmrwr, év & pwev av moheudat, 
Tov mapovTa (wddeuov) del uéyiotoy Kpivovrwy although men always consider the 
present war the greatest so long as they are engaged in it T.1.21, érav & érépw 
Tatra mapadw, katahéAuke Thy ards avTov Suvacrelav but whenever he surrenders 
these rights to another, he destroys once and for all his own sovereignty Aes. 
8.233, modéucoe . . . On Bray ... KaradovAdowvral Tivas, moddovs OH Bedrtovs 
qvaykacay elvar enemies ere now have forced improvement upon those whom they 
have enslaved X.O. 1.23 (ep. 2338), modAdkis EOatuaca THs TOduns TOV eyorTwy 
brép adrov, mAnv bray évOvunOG xrr. I have often marvelled at the effrontery 
of the speakers in his behalf, except when(ever) I consider, etc. L. 12.41. 


2412. dy (xé) is frequently omitted in Homer, and occasionally in lyric and 
dramatic poetry and in Herodotus, e.g. émel 6’ dudpry, Ketvos odkér’ Ect’ avinp 
&Bovros but whenever a man commits an error, that man ts no longer heedless 
S. Ant. 1025. 


2413. The present indicative is very rarely used instead of the subjunctive 
with dy in temporal clauses of indefinite frequency. ‘Thus, wep! trav &\X\wv Tdv 
adixovvtwy, dre (6rov CONj.) Sixdfovrar, Se? mapa Tey KaTynybpwv mvdécbar with 
regard to other malefactors, one has to learn during their trial (lit. when they 
are tried) from the accusers L. 22.22. Cp. 2342. 


2414. In temporal sentences of indefinite frequency the temporal 
clause has the optative when the principal clause has the imperfect 
or any other tense denoting a past customary or repeated action. 

éOnpevev amd trou ordre yuuvradcat Bovdorro éauTdov he was wont to hunt on horse- 
back, whenever he wanted to exercise himself X. A. 1. 2.7, dmére pa etn aplorov, 
avéwevev abrovs éore éupdyoev re whenever it was breakfast time, he used to wait 
until they had eaten something X.C.8.1.44, mepeuévouer éExdotote ws dvorx bely 
7d decuwthpiov* érecdh 5é dvorybeln, elojuev we used to watt ahout on each occa- 
sion until the prison was cpened ; but when(ever) it was opened, we used to goin 
P. Ph.59d. Observe that dvorydeln marks a repeated past action (until it was 
regularly opened) and represents the thought of the subject (until it should be 
opened, ct, 2420; i.e. direct = ws av dvorx 67). 


2415. The optative is rare after a primary tense, and occurs only when that 
tense includes a reference to the past (w 254; ep. 2573). — re xev with the opta- 
tive occurs once (1525). 


2416. Other tenses than the imperfect in the principal clause: dA bre 5} . 
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avaiteev ’Odvace’s, ordoxer, Ural 5é Werke KTr. (Cp. 495) but whenever Odysseus 
arose, he always kept his position and looked down TV 215, érére mpogBéWeré Tivas 
TOy év rats Takeru, elwev dv err. whenever he looked toward any of the men in the 
ranks, he would say, etc. X.C.7.1.10. Cp. 2341. 


2417. The indicative (cp. 2342) is rare in temporal clauses of past in- 
definite frequency, as kal j5ov kal éxdpevov drére of modeusor adrods ber bar 
éueddov they both sang and danced whenever the enemy were likely to look at 
them X. A. 4.7.16. So with édcd«s referring to particular events of repeated 
occurrence, as dcakis Kexopyynke . . . veviknxe as often as he has been choregus, 
he has gained a victory X. M. 3.4.3. 


TEMPORAL CLAUSES DENOTING PURPOSE 


2418. Temporal conjunctions denoting limit as to duration (so long 
as, while) or limit as to termination (until, till) may imply purpose. 

a. So éws till, against the time when, in order that, ply before, in order that 
not. &ppa (poet.) is usually final (in order that) rather than temporal (so long 
as, while, till, up to the time that). Sometimes in post-Homeric Greek éws and 
the subjunctive (with or without dv) has a touch of purpose. 


2419. In the Odyssey ws, usually with the aorist optative after a secondary 
tense, is almost a final conjunction. Thus, 6@xev .. . dav eiws xuTA\dboaTo 
she gave olive oil that (against the time when) she might anoint herself 
£79. So 6799, e385, 7 367. Inc 375 the present optative expresses durative 
action (@epualvo.ro gradually get hot). 


2420. After a secondary tense éws with the aorist optative sometimes in 
Attic prose implies an expectation, hope, or purpose on the part of the subject 
of the main verb that the action of the temporal clause may be attained. Since 
such optatives are due to the principle of indirect discourse, the subjunctive with 
dy, denoting mere futurity, might have been used instead. 

orovodas érounoavto ws drayyerbelyn TA Nex OevTa they made a truce (which they 
hoped would last) wntil the terms should be announced X. H. 3. 2.20 (here we 
might have had éws av dmayyedO7), Ta Ga Xwpla eixov pévovTes Ews cpicr KaKEtvOL 
mounoerav (= dy roijowor) Ta elpnuéva they retained the other places, waiting until 
they (the Lacedaemonians) on their part should have performed for them (the 
Athenians) what had been agreed on T.5.35. Compare éws dy ratra dcampatwr- 
rat pudrakhy . . . Katédure he left a garrison (to remain there) wntil they should 
settle these matters X. H. 5.3.25 (here éws diampdtarvro might have been used). 
Other examples are L.13.25, Is.1.10,7.8 (ws of ?), X.H.4.4.9, D, 27.5, 29.43 
(réws), 33.8; cp. also Ar. Eq. 133. Present optative in T. 3.102, X. H. 5. 4. 37. 


2421. éws dv with the optative occurs rarely where it might be thought that 
the simple optative or dv with the subjunctive should be used. Many editors 
emend, but dv may generally be defended as potential, expressing the conviction 
of the agent. Thus, efdecbe dvdpas elkoor- Tovrous é émipedetobat Tis mbdews, Ews 
av of vouor Tebetev you elected twenty men whose duty it should be to care for 
the State until such a time as in all probability the laws would be made And. 
1.81. Cp. S. Tr.687, 1.17, 15, P.Ph.luld. So érav A. Pers. 450, mply dy X. H. 
2.3. 48, 2.4. 18. 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF €os AND OF OTHER 
WORDS MEANING BOTH 80 LONG AS AND UNTIL 


tws so long as, while 
Temporal Limit as to Duration (during the time when) 


2422. Indicative, when the action of the temporal clause denotes 
definite duration in the present or past. The present often connotes 
cause (while, now that, because). The imperfect is used of past action: 
the main clause has the imperfect usually, but the aorist occurs 
(T. 5. 60). 

2423. Subjunctive (present) with dy, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the verb of the main clause is future indicative or an 
equivalent form. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 

2424. The present optative (of future time) is very rare: in dependence on 
a past tense (X. H. 5. 4.37, Aristotle, Athen. Pol. 28 end) ; by regular assimila- 
tion (2186 b) in a less vivid condition (P. Th. 155 a). 


gos until, till 
Temporal Limit as to Termination (up to the time when) 


2425. Indicative, of a definite present or past action. The present 
connotes cause. The aorist is normally used of past action: the main 
verb is usually imperfect, but the aorist occurs (I. 17.12). 


a. Of a future action the future is very rare: X, C.7. 5. 39 (és 6 Hdt. 9. 58). 


2426. Subjunctive with dv, when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and the main clause contains a verb referring to the future 
(except the optative without dy). The tense is usually the aorist: the present 
marks overlapping. 

b. Present, and the verb of the main clause states a present customary or 
repeated action or a general truth. 


2427. Optative (usually aorist), when the action lies in the 

a. Future, and depends on an optative with dv. 

b. Past, and depends on a secondary tense expressing or implying indirect 
discourse. Here the optative represents dy with the subjunctive after a primary 
tense. 

c. Past, and the verb of the main clause states a past customary or repeated 
action. 


N.—The present optative in b is rare; the future optative occurs only in 
X. H. 4.4.9, where some read the aorist. 


2428. Conjunctions meaning until may have, as an implied or expressed 
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antecedent, puéxpe rovrov up to the time. Thus, péxpe rodrov Adobévns pldos 
wvoud fero, Ews mpovdwxev"Odvvbov Lasthenes was called a friend (wp to the time 
when) until he betrayed Olynthus D. 18. 48. 


2429. With conjunctions meaning until, when the principal clause is affirma- 
tive, it is implied that the action of the verb of the principal clause continues 
only up to the time when the action of the verb of the wntil clause takes place. 
Thus, in the passage cited in 2428, it is implied that Lasthenes ceased to be 
called a friend after he had betrayed Olynthus. 

a. When the principal clause is negative, it is implied that the action of the 
verb of the principal clause does not take place until the action of the wntil 
clause takes place; as in od mpérepov éravcavto ws Thy roduy els crdoes KaTéoTyoay 
they did not stop until they divided the city into factions I. 25.26. In sentences 
like def uh mepmévery Ews Av erst Gow we inust not wait until they are upon us 
(1. 4. 165), by reason of the meaning of repiuévecy the action of the principal clause 
ceases before the action of the wntil clause takes place. 


GENERAL RULE FOR Tplv BEFORE, UNTIL 


2430. zpiv is construed like other conjunctions meaning until 
except that it takes the infinitive as well as the indicative, subjune- 
tive, and optative. 


2431. After an affirmative clause zpiv usually takes the infinitive 
and means before. 


2432. After a negative clause zpiv means wntil, and usually takes 
the indicative (of definite time), the subjunctive or optative (of 
indefinite time). 

a. The subjunctive or optative is never used with mpfy unless the principal 
clause is negative. 

b. When the principal clause is negative, mply is construed like éws and other 

words for until (ob rplvy = éws). 


2433. When the principal clause is affirmative, the clause with mplv simply 
adds a closer definition of the time. When the principal clause is negative, 
amply defines the time as before, but the closer definition serves also as a condi- 
tion that must be realized before the action of the principal clause can be 
realized. Thus, uy dwé\Onre mplyv dv axovcnre do not go away until you hear 
X.A.5.7.12 (i.e. without hearing = éav wh axovonre). Cp. otre yap elpjyny oldy 
re BeBalav dyayetv, Ay wi Kowwy Tots BapBdpors ToreuHowper, oO’ duovojaat Tovs 
"EdAnvas, rplv av... Tods Kivdbvous mpods Tods atrovs monrwueba neither ts it pos- 
sible to make a lasting peace unless we war in common against the barbarians, 
nor can the Greeks attain unanimity of sentiment until we encounter our perils 
in the front of the same enemies I. 4. 178. 


2434. ply is used with the aorist or (less often) with the imperfect indica- 
tive only when zply is equivalent to éws wntil ; but, when the verb of the main 
clause is negatived, mply may be translated by before or until. When moly must 
be rendered by before, it takes the infinitive. 
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radra émolovy ply Swxpdrns agixero I was doing this until Socrates arrived (rare 
even in poetry; cp. 2441 c). 
od Tadra érolovy mply Dwxpdrns apixero IT was not doing this until (or before) 
Socrates arrived. 
radra érolovy mply Dwxpdrnv apikéobar (not Dwxpdrns apixero) I was doing this 
before Socrates arrived. 
2435. It is correct to say od rovjow Todro mply av KedNeUoys, Torjow (or od 
mowjow) TovTo mply Kedevoat, but incorrect to say moujow TouTO Tply ay KeNevoYS. 


2436. The action of an infinitive introduced by rplv before may or may not 
(according to the sense) actually take place at some time later than the action 
of the leading verb. The clause with mpéy signifies merely that the action of the 
infinitive had not taken place at the time of the leading verb. 


2437. The clause with zp may precede or follow the correlated 
clause. Cp. 2455. 


2438. ply is originally a comparative adverb meaning before, i.e. sooner 
or formerly ; and seems to be connected with mpd, rpérepor before. The adverbial 
force survives in Attic only after the article, as év rots ply Nédyous in the fore- 
going statements T, 2.62. The adverbial and original use appears also in Homer 
wherever mplv occurs with the indicative, the anticipatory (futural) subjunctive 
(1810), or the optative with xé. Thus, ryy 6’ eye ov tow: ply wy Kal yijpas 
érevowy but her I will not release; sooner shall old age come upon her A 29, 
ovdé muy dvornoes: mply kal Kaxdv Go TAOyoba nor shalt thou recall him to life ; 
sooner (before this) thou wilt suffer yet another affliction Q551,.— From this 
early coordination was developed the construction of the conjunction mpl» with 
the finite moods; but in general only after Homer, who never uses the indica- 
tive, and the optative only once (@ 580), with wplv. The required sense was 
given by éws or mply y’ dre 64. A finite mood was first used of the future, and 
after negative clauses (od mpérepor ply like ov mpérepov ws). — Homer commonly 
uses the infinitive with mply meaning before and until. Here the infinitive (as 
with &ore) simply states the abstract verbal notion, and thus has no reference 
to differences of time or mood; mpty being used almost like wpé before as mpiv 
idety = mpd Tob idetv before seeing (first in Xenophon). This early use with the 
infinitive was, with some restrictions, retained in Attic, where the infinitive may 
sometimes be used instead of the finite verb. mpiy came more and more to take 
the subjunctive with dv and to assume conditional relations (cp. 2433) ; while 
the use with the infinitive was more and more confined to cases where the lead- 
ing verb was affirmative. 


2439. The comparative idea in rpfy explains its negative force: an event A 
happened before another event B, te. A occurred when B had not yet (otrw) 
occurred. Because of its negative force mpiv commonly takes the aorist in all 
the moods. The aorist has an affinity for the negative because it marks simple 
and total negation of an action regarded in. its mere occurrence ; whereas the 
imperfect with a negative denotes resistance or refusal (1896) in respect of an 
action regarded as continuing. When ply takes the present in any mood the 
actions of the correlated clauses usually overlap. The present occurs chiefly 
in the prose writers of the fourth century. 
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2440. xporepov Or zpdcGev may be used in the principal clause as a 
forerunner of zpiv. Examples in 2441, 2444, 2445, 

a. Homer has ply... mpiv B348. Attic has also ¢édvw ... mply, as 
POjoovra: wevoavres mply Thy Evupopay Xlovs alcbéobar they will succeed in mak- 
ing their voyage before the Chians hear of the disaster T. 8. 12. 


mpiv WITH THE INDICATIVE 


2441. xpiv in Attic prose takes the indicative of a definite past 
action when the verb of the principal clause is negative or implies a 
negative, rarely when it is affirmative. 

otre rote Kipw iévac #Oehe mply 4% yur) airoy ree nor was he willing then to 
enter into relations with Cyrus until his wife persuaded him X.A.1.2.26, od 
mpotepov émavcavto mply Tov Te matép’ Ex Tod atparomédou pmereméeuWavrTo Kal TOY 
girwv aro robs pév aréxreway, Tods 5’ x THs modews e&€Badov they did not stop 
until they sent for his father from the camp, put some of his friends to death 
and expelled others from the city 1.16.8, od rpécbev ératcavro mply éerohdpxnoay 
Tov“ Odoupoy they did not cvase from hostilities until they had captured Olurus by 
siege X. H.7.4. 18, 008’ ds... Hkiwoay vewrepdy Tt Tovety és adTrév .. . rplv ye OH 

. dvnp “Apylwos unvirhns ylyverac (historical present = aorist) not even under 
these circumstances did they think it right to take any severe measures against 
him, until finally a man of Argilus turned informer 'T.1. 132. 

a. The tense in the wpiy clause is usually the aorist (the tense of negation, 
2439, and of prior action) ; rarely the imperfect (of contemporaneous, overlapping 
action), as D.9.61. The historical present is also used as an equivalent of the 
aorist. The principal clause usually has a secondary tense of the indicative. 
mpiv with the indicative is not common until Herodotus and the Attic writers, 

b The verb of the principal clause may be virtually negative, as rovs ... 
*AOnvatovs NavOdvover mply 6H rh Anhw éoxov they escaped the notice of the Athe- 
nians (i.e. obx ép@vrar) until they reached Delos T.3,29. Cp. T. 3.104, X. A. 
2.5.33. Observe that ov ravoua (2441) is not regarded as virtually affirmative. 

c. The verb of the principal clause is affirmative in prose only in T.7. 39, 
7,71, Aes. 1.64. In all of these cases the leading verb is an imperfect, which 
emphasizes the continuation of the action up to the point of time expressed by 
the mpéy clause. 

d. The use in Herodotus is the same as in Attic prose. Homer has the 
indicative (after affirmative or negative clauses) only with mply y’ dre until. In 
the drama ply with the indicative is rare. Euripides uses it only after affirma- 
tive clauses. When zplv is = éws it often takes 67. 


2442. A zpiv clause, depending on a past tense denoting non-ful- 
filment, itself denotes non-fulfilment and takes a past indicative by 
assimilation (2185 b). 

xphv tolvuy Nerrlyny wh mpbrepoy riPévac Tov éavTod vbuov mply Todroy é\tce 
Leptines ought not then to have proposed his own law until (before) he had 
repealed this D. 20.96. Cp. 2455 b. 
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mpi WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


2443, mpiv with the subjunctive and dy refers to the future or to 
general present time. 


2444. (I) zp takes the subjunctive with dv to denote a future 
action anticipated by the subject of the leading verb. The principal 
clause is negative, and contains any verb referring to the future 
except the simple optative. 


od mpbrepoy KaxGyv mavoovrar al modes mply dy év avrats of pirdcogor dptwouv 
States will not cease from evil until philosophers become rulers in them P.R. 
487 e, uh arédOnte Tplv av axovanre do not go away until you hear (shall have 
heard) X. A. 5. 7.12, od xpy w? évOévie dreOety mply dy 6G dlenv I must not depart 
hence until I have suffered punishment 5.7.5, undéva pirov root rplv ay éberdons 
was Kéxpyntat Tois mporepov dios make no one your friend until you have 
inquired how he has treated his former friends 1.1.24, un mor’ éravvjoys mpiv dy 
eldjs dvdpa cadnvéws never praise aman until you have come to know him well 
Theognis 963. Observe that the last two examples contain a general truth. 

a. The aorist subjunctive is usual (the tense of negation, 2439, and of action 
prior to that of the principal clause); much less common is the present subjunc- 
tive (usually of contemporaneous, overlapping action) as X.C.2.2.8 (2446). 

b. Homer does not use «é or dy in this construction since mpéiv is here adver- 
bial and its clause is simply codrdinated. But Hom. has mplv y? 67’ dv. The 
subjunctive without dy occurs occasionally as an archaism in Hdt. and the 
dramatic poets. In Attic prose especially in Thue. (e.g. 6. 10, 29,38) ; but dv 
is often inserted by editors. 

c. The leading verb is rarely the optative with dv (as a form of future expres- 
sion): ovk av dwédOouue rply rarrdmaow h dyopa dvbn (cp. b) I will not go away 
until the market is entirely over X.O.12.1. 


2445. (II) After a negative clause of present time that expresses 
a customary or repeated action or a general truth, zp takes the 
subjunctive with av. 


od mporepov mavovrat mply dv melowory ovs Hdlknoav they do not cease to endure 
until they have won over those whom they have wronged P. Ph. 114 b. 

a. The leading verb may stand in another tense than the present indicative, 
as ovdels mumoTre eméGero (empiric aorist, 1930) mpérepoy Sruov Katadvoer mply av 
hetfov Tay dikacrnpiwy icxton no one has ever attempted the subversion of the 
people until he became superior to the courts of justice Aes. 3. 235. 


2446. After a secondary tense in actual or implied indirect dis- 
-course, rpiv with the subjunctive and dy is common instead of the 
optative without dy (2449). 


elrov undéva T&v bricbev Kivetobar ply dv 6 rpdabev HyfAra I ordered that none 
in the rear should move until the one before him led the way X. C. 2.2.8 (here 
mplv nyotro is possible), 
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2447. The principal clause may be affirmative in form, but virtu- 
ally negative. 


alaxpov (= ov kaddv or ob Setv) 8’ Hyotuar rpdrepov ratcacba mply Av iets wept 

-atrdy & rt dv BovAnobe Wndloncbe I consider it base (i.e. I do not consider it to 

be honourable) to stop wntil you have voted what you wish L. 22.4. Cf. Thue. 
6. 38, D. 38. 24, E. Heracl. 179. 


mpiv WITH THE OPTATIVE 


2448. piv with the optative is used only in indirect discourse or 
by assimilation to another optative. 


2449. (I) The optative without ay follows zpiv to denote an action 
anticipated in the past when the principal clause is negative and its 
verb is in a secondary tense. The optative is here in indirect dis- 
course (actual or implied) and represents dv with the subjunctive, 
which is often retained (2446). Cp. 2420. 

amnydpeve undéva Baddev mply Kipos éumdnobeln Onpdv he forbade any one to 
shoot until Cyrus should have had his fill of hunting X.C. 1.4.14 (= unéels 
Baddérw mply av Kipos éurdno6q), of "Hdetor . . . ereBov (avrovds) uh roreto bar 
waxny mply of OnBaio mapayévorvro the Eleans persuaded them not to engage 
in battle until the Thebans should have come up X.H.6.5.19 (=ph rocetre 
Laxnv mply av rapayévwrrar). 

a. In indirect discourse the infinitive is preferred (2455 d). 


2450. (II) By assimilation of mood, zpiv may take the optative 
when the negative principal clause has the optative. Cp. 2186 b. 

ef @\xou Tis adTéy . . . Kal un aveln mpl é&edXxtceev és TO TOU HAlov Pos KTV. tf 
one should drag him and not let him go until he had dragged him out into the 
sunlight, etc. P. R. 615 e. 


2451. The optative with zpiy in clauses of customary or repeated 
action seems not to be used. 


2452. xpiv dv with the optative is rare and suspected (cp. 2421). 


mplv WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2453. zpiv takes the infinitive in Attic especially when the princi- 
pal clause is affirmative. The infinitive must be used, even with 
negative clauses, when zpiv must mean only before (and not until). 

a. The infinitive is obligatory in Attic when the action of the mply clause 
does not take place or is not to take place (cp. éore wy with the infinitive). 

b. The infinitive takes the accusative when its subject is different from that 
of the principal clause. 

c. The usual tense is the aorist, the tense of negation (2439) and of the 
simple occurrence of the action. Less frequent is the present (chiefly in Xeno- 
phon), of action continuing, repeated, or attempted (before undertaking to, 
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before proceeding to). The perfect, of action completed with permanent result, 
is rare. 

ol kal ply gue elmetv brody elddres who know even before I say anything at all 
D.18.50, ctmore uev cal mplv éue éyerr you know as well as I do even before 
I proceed to set forth in detail the matter of my speech Aes. 1.116, dmerpdmovro 
és rhy wodw ply brepBalvery they turned back to the city before they attempted to 
scale the wall T. 3. 24. 


2454. When the principal clause is affirmative, rpiv before regu- 
larly takes the infinitive. 


ért 7d Axpov dvaBalver Xetploopos mplyv rivas alcbécOa TGv woreplwy Chirisophus 
ascended the height before any of the enemy perceived him X. A.4.1.7, mpiv 
karadicar TO orpdrevua mpds apictov Baoireds épdvn before the army hulted for 
breakfast, the king appeared 1. 10. 19, wéuas, rply év Teyég avros elvar, rpds Tov 
dpxovra Tay Edvwy, éxédeve TX. lit. before he himself arrived at Tegea, sending to 
the commander of the mercenaries, he gave orders, etc. X. H. 5,4. 37 (airés, by 
attraction to the subject of rémpas). 


2455. When the main clause is negative, rpcv sometimes takes the 
infinitive in Attic, and generally means before, rarely until. When 
before and after are contrasted, until is out of place, and the zpiv 
clause often precedes. 


‘a. In reference to present or past time: mply as” AgoBov éddetv ulay hucpav ovK 
éxjpevcev before she came to Aphobus she was not a widow a single day D. 30. 33, 
amply uev TodTo mpakar Aewkpdrny &dndov Hy omolol tives ErUyxavoy, viv bé kTr. before 
Leocrates did this, it was uncertain what sort of men they were; but now, etc. 
Lyc. 135, piv dvdyeoOal we eis Tv Alvov.. . ovdels Hridcard we before I proceeded 
to set sail for Aenus no one accused me Ant. 5. 25. 

b. Inveference to action unfulfilled: ots (Aédyous) et Tis érédecEev adrots mply 
éue SiadexOAvar rept adr @y, odk €or. Srws ovK av... Svckddws pds oé deTéOnoav 
and if any one had shown these words to them before I discussed them, it is 
inevitable that they would have been discontented with you I. 12. 250. 

c. In reference to future time: ody oféy 7° éorly alcOécOar mply Kaks Tuvas 
madeiy im adradv it is not possible to perceive this before some suffer injury at 
their hands 1.20.14, kal wou uh OopuBhon unédels rply dxotca and let no one raise a 
disturbance before he hears D.5,15 (cp. érws uh OopuBjoe pndels mply dv dravra 
elrw D. 13, 14). 

N.— With verbs of fearing, the positive being the thing dreaded ; as dé50:Ka pu) 
mply mdvors brepBady ue Yfipas ply cav xapleccay mpocidetv Spay I fear lest old age 
overcome me with its troubles before I live to behold thy gracious beauty E. fr. 453. 

d. Infinitive instead of the optative after a leading verb in a secondary 
tense: ixérevov pndauds drorpémerbar mplv éuBadelv els thy Tov Aaxedatpovlwy 
Xwpay they entreated them by no means to turn aside until they should invade 
the territory of the Lacedaemonians X. H.6. 5. 23 (here the optative might stand 
in indirect discourse to represent the subjunctive with dv), or’ a’rés more mpiv 
lpdoar detrvov ypetro neither was he ever accustomed to take his supper until he 
got into a sweat by exercise X. C.8. 1. 38 (for ldpwaeve, see 2451). 

e. Infinitive after an optative with 4 in a principal clause : ef rls teva wnxavhy 
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éxor mods TolTo . . ., odk dv more A€ywv dmelmoe 7d ToLodTOV amply éml rédos édOeiv; 
if ever any lawgiver should have any plan for this, would he ever be weary of 
discussing such a scheme until he reached the end? P.L.769e. Here the sub- 
junctive with dy is permitted. 


2456. The lyric poets and Herodotus use ply with the infinitive as it is used 
in Attic prose and poetry. Homer has the infinitive after affirmative or negative 
clauses alike (before and until), and often where a finite verb would be used in 
Attic ; as vate d¢ IIjdacov rply bet vias "Axadv he dwelt in Pedaeon before the 
sons of the Achaeans came N 172, o¥ pw’ darorpépers mplvy yark@e pwaxéracba 
(= Attic ay waxéoy) thou shalt not dissuade me until thou hast fought with 
the spear T 257; often in correspondence with the adverbial rplv, as ovd€é ris 
éthy ply miéev, mply NetYar nor durst any man (sooner) drink before he had 
offered a libation H 480. 


2457. 7 mplv than before, with a past tense suppressed after #, occurs first 
in Xenophon (C. 5. 2. 36, 7.5.77). 


TpoTepov 7, Tpdcev 4, mply 7, mdpos 

2458. mpdtepov 4 sooner than, before is used especially in Herodotus and 
Thucydides. (a) With the indicative: 0) mrpérepov évédocav 4% adrot év odlaouw 
avrois ... éopadyoar they did not succumb before they were overthrown by them- 
selves T. 2.65. (b) With the infinitive: ras 6 d\das wbdeus py aduxetv, al és 
*AO@nvatous mpdrepoy } drocrhvat dvnrouy he said the other States were wrong, which, 
before they revolted, used to pay money into the treasury of the Athenians T. 8. 45. 
(c) With the subjunctive (without dv) rarely (T.7.63). Chiefly in Hdt. 

2459. So mpdcbev q sooner than, before: dmrexptvato . . . Sri rpbobev av dmo- 
Odvorev H Ta Orda wapadolycay he answered that they would die before (sooner than 
that) they would surrender their arms X. A.2.1.10, torepov q later than takes, 
by analogy, the infinitive once in Thuc. (6. 4). 

2460. mpiv 74 sooner than, before with the infinitive occurs in Homer (only 
E 288, X 266) and Hdt. (2.2); and in Hdt. also with the indicative (6. 45) 
and subjunctive (7.107, without dy). ply # is rare and suspected in Attic 
(X. C. 1, 4. 23) ; but is common in late Greek. 


2461. mdpos before in Homer takes the infinitive (Z 348). 


CLAUSES OF COMPARISON 


2462. Clauses of comparison (as clauses) measure an act or state 
qualitatively or quantitatively with reference to an act or state in the 
leading clause. 

a. Comparative clauses with # than are used in disjunctive codrdinated sen- 
tences. See under Particles (2863). 

2463. Comparative clauses of quality or manner are introduced by 
ds as, dorep, Kabdrep just as, drs, 4, Ory, Hrep as. The principal 
clause may contain a demonstrative adverb (ovrws, ade 80). domep 
may be correlated with 6 airds. 
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ds, etc., are here properly conjunctive relative adverbs of manner, some uses 
of which fall under conditional relative clauses. 

a. Other comparative conjunctive adverbs are éore as (poetic and Ionic), 
nvre, edre as, like as (Epic). Demonstrative adverbs in Epic are és, ras, Tolws, 
alrws, woavTus. 

b. On other uses of s, etc., see under Particles (2990 ff.). On ws, écmep with 
a participle, see 2086, 2087. 


2464. The verb of the comparative clause is commonly omitted if it is the 
same as the verb of the leading clause. Thus, éav col EvvdoKn womep euol if it 
seems good also to you as (it seems) to me P. Ph. 100c. 


2465. The subject of a comparative clause with ws or &omep, the verb of 
which is omitted, is often attracted into the case (usually the accusative) of the 
other member of the comparison. Thus, ovdauot yap gor ’Aydparov ?AOnvatoy 
elvar Sorep OpactBovroy it is in no wise possible for Agoratus to be an Athenian 
as Thrasybulus is (= OpacbBovdos ’AOnvaids éorr) L. 13.72. Attraction into the 
dative is less common: Kipw #dero . . . dowep cxUNaKt yevvalw avakdadfovre he 
was delighted with Cyrus, who set up a cry like a young and noble dog (= cktdak 
yevvatos dvaxdafer) X.C. 1. 4. 15. 

a. Usually, however, we have the nominative with the verb omitted : mémre- 
oual oe paddov drobavety av éEdécbar } fRv dorep éys I am persuaded that you 
would prefer to die rather than live as I live X. M. 1. 6. 4. 


2466. Comparative clauses of quality are often fused with the leading clause 
by the omission of the preposition in the correlated member of the comparison, 
but only when ws precedes. Cp. 1673. 


2467. The antecedent clause may contain a wish: ovrw (és)... &s (which 
may be omitted); as ovrw vikjoaul 7? éyd Kal vourgolunv codds, as buds Fyovmevos 
elvar Oearas detiods ... mpwrous Aélwo’ dvayeto’ wues as surely as I thought it 
proper to let you first taste this comedy because I thought you were clever 
spectators, so surely may I win and be accounted a master Ar. Nub.520. Cp. 
N 825, Ar. Thesm. 469, 


2468. Comparative clauses of quantity or degree are introduced 
by Gow, dcov in proportion as. The principal clause usually contains 
the corresponding demonstratives tooovrw, tocodrov (Tovw, tocov are 
usually poetic). 


a. Greek, like Latin, uses the adjective relative pronoun 8cos (quantus) in 
the subordinate clause in correlation to rocofros agreeing with a substantive. 
Here English uses the conjunctive adverb as. So with rowdros . . . ofos. — 
TosovTW, TosovTov may be followed by as, dare. 


2469. rocoirov ... dcov or gcov . . . rocodrov denotes that the action of the 
main clause takes place in the same degree as the action of the subordinate 
clause, gow. . . rooo’ry with a comparative or superlative adjective or adverb 
is equivalent to the more . . . the more, the less .-. . the less. 


2470. The demonstrative antecedent may be omitted, especially when its 
clause precedes: kal xaderwrepor Eoovrar dow vewrepol claw and they will be the 
more severe the younger they are P.A.39 4d, 
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2471. One member may contain a comparative, the other a superlative ; as 
bow yap érouutar a’r@ (TS Oyw) Soxotuer xpHobaL, TooovTw Maddov dmicrodar 
mwavres avT@ for the more we are thought to excel all others in ability to speak, so 
much the more do all distrust it D.2.12. 


2472. dom (dcov) may be used without a comparative or superlative when 
the correlative clause has a comparative or superlative with or without rosotrw 
(rocotrov). Thus, éorep év irros, ovTw kal év avOpwhmoas tisly éyylyverat, baw 
av &xmdea Ta Séovra Exwor, TocotTw UBpicrépos elvac as it ts in the nature of 
horses, so it is in the case of certain men: in so far as they have their wants 
satisfied, the more they are wanton X.Hi.10.2. écw may stand for the logical 
ére in TocovTw Dipwv Kakiwy éyévero, daw Dipor Epuyov he proved himself a greater 
coward than the Syrians all the more because they fled X.C.6.2.19. 


2473. The correlated clauses may be fused when both dow (dcov) and rocotrw 
(rogotrov) are omitted and the predicate of the subordinate clause is a compara- 
tive or superlative with a form of efvac. Thus, évdeerrépous yap ofr ramevorépars 
avtots olovrar xphobac for the more indigent they are so much the more submis- 
sive do they expect to find them X.Hi.5.4 (= dcp évieéorepol eiot, rocovTw 
Tamewvorépos). 


EXAMPLES OF COMPARATIVE CLAUSES 


2474. The moods in comparative clauses are used with the same 
meaning as in conditional clauses or other conditional relative clauses. 


2475. Indicative: in assértions and statements of fact: @ptov drws é0édexs 
do as thou wilt A 37, ws 5é rpds Thy obciav Hpporrev, ovrws éxdaoros mpooérarrov 
but as was suitable to their property, so they gave directions to each I. 7. 44, 
Zorw yap ovrws damep ottos évvére: for it is so even as he says S. Tr. 475, dcop ai 
Kara TO oGpa Hdoval adropuapatvovrat, rocovroy aitovrar al mepl rods byous émbiplat 
in proportion as the pleasures of the body wane the appetite for philosophical 
conversation increases P. R. 328d, AKev dywyv orpariav bonv mrelatny edvvaro he 
came with an army as large as possible 'T. 7.21 (cep. 1087). 

a. With dy and the potential or unreal indicative: elomndjoavres . . . Oarrov 
Hh as zis dv Gero jumping in quicker than (as) one could think X.A.1.5.8, 
domep ody, ef adnOR hv Tadra & wou Katnyopyoay, éuol dv wpylferbe .. ., ovrws dk 
kt. for just as you would be angry with me if their accusations against me were 
true, so I beg, etc. And. 1. 24. 


2476. Subjunctive with av. —a. Of future time, as dN’ dye6’, ds ay eye 
eirw, reddueba but come, as I shall direct, let us obey B139, brws yap av rods 
diXous mpds cauToy diabjs, ovrw Kal od mpos éxelvous kes for as you dispose others 
towards yourself, so you too will feel towards them I. 2. 23, rots abrots évexéo Ow 
Kaddmep dy Tov’ AOnvatov amoxrelvy let him be subject to the same penalties just as 
if he kills the Athenian D. 23.41, év rots dpyupelos bopmep dv mrelous épydtwvrat, 
roow mrelova Tayala edphoovar in silver mines the larger the number who cobper- 
ate, so much the more abundant will be the riches they find X. Vect. 4. 32, 
ovkody bow dv Tis melfw ayaba Tabay ui dr0dib@ xXApiy, TocoVTW GOLKwTEpos Avy etn; 
then will he be the more unjust in proportion to the greatness of the benefits he 
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has received and for which he does not return proper gratitude ? X. M. 2.2.3 
(cp. 2826 d). 

b. Of present time, as in general conditions: 7d pév yap wépas, ws dv 6 daluwy 
BovrAnOn, ravrwv ylyvera for the end of all events happens as God wills D. 18.92, 
TocovTw xaherubTepoy akovery THY eyouévwr, bow wep av atbT&y Tis akpiBéoTEporv 
éferdtn Tas duaprlas it is the more difficult for them to pay heed to what is said 
in proportion to the precision with which their errors are scrutinized I. 11. 3. 


2477. Optative.—a. With dy (potential) : gore peifw Taxelvwy Epya H ws TO 
oyw Tis dv elo their deeds are too great for any one to tell in words D. 6. 11, 
éomep abtol odk av adéimoaiTe KaKGs akoveLty UTO THY iuerépwy maldwy, ovrw pmde 
rovTw éritpere mepl To matpds Bracdnuety just as you yourselves would not think 
it right to be ill spoken of by your children, even so do not permit him either to 
utter slanders about his father D. 40. 45. 

b. With dy, as in less vivid future conditions: dom dé mrpecBurepos yliyvo.ro, 
uadrov del domdfouro dv (xpyuara) the older he grows, the more he would always 
respect wealth P. R.549 b. 

c. The optative without dy in indirect discourse may represent dy with the 
subjunctive of direct discourse ; as voulfwr, bom pév OdrTov EdOoL, TocOvTH amTapa- 
oKevacToTépy Bacire? waxelcba, bow dé cxodadrEpov, TocoUTwW m)éov auvayelperbat 
Bacwdre? orparevya in the belief that, the more quickly he advanced, the more 
unprepared for battle would the king be, while the slower he advanced, the greater 
would be the army that was collecting for the king X. A. 1.5.9 (direct = dom av 
Oarrov €Ow . . . paxoduar, dow av oxoXr. Ow Toco’Tw wéov cuvayelpeTar). 

d. Without dy, of past time, as in general conditions. Thus, évveridecay ws 
éxaorév rT EvuBatvor they put the stones together as each happened to fit T. 4.4. — 
Also after a present tense: elk} xpdticrov (Hv, Grrws SUvaiTdé Tus *tis best to live at 
hazard, as one may S. O. T. 979 (cp. 25738). 


2478. comep eb (dorepel), domep dv el (Horepavel ) just as if (= just as 
would be the case, if) form a combination of a comparison and a con- 
dition, and are used with the indicative imperfect (of past time) or 
aorist or with the optative (commonly when is is the subject). 
WoTrep (dv) here represents the suppressed apodosis to the condition 
with «i. In some cases the ellipsis may easily be supplied, but it 
was usually unconscious. 

a. When déorep dy has its own verb it is used like for instance, as éomep &v 


(1766 a), ev rls we porto . . ., eto’ dv for instance, if any one were to ask 
me, I should say P. G. 451 a. 


b. With domep ei, dorep dy ef cp. kabdmep ei, kabdrep Av ei. 

2479. aomep el: davudtw 5é ce . . . adddbOpouy wddAW Kupetv héyoucay, baomep 
el wapertares but I marvel that of a city speaking another tongue thou dost as 
truly tell as (thou wouldst tell) if thou hadst always been dwelling therein A. 
Ag. 1201. 

2480. domep Gv el is more common than da7ep ef. Thus, rpds pdvous rods 
mpoydvous Tos Huerepous TuUPardvTes duolws SepOdpynoay, domep dv (SiePOdpyoav) et 
mpos &mavtas avOpwmous émohéunoav in contending against our ancestors alone 
they were destroyed as completely as if they had waged war against all mankind 
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1.4. 69, duoia ydp yor Soxodor mdoxew worep (dv Tis wdoxor) ef Tis TOANA eo Olwy 
undémore éunimdaito for they seem to me to be in the same condition as if any one 
for all his eating were never to be jilled X. 8.4.37, Howdgero adrdv baowep av 
(domdgoro) ef Tis... radar Piidv domdgoro he greeted him as one would do 
who had long loved him X.C.1. 3. 2. 

a. With a participle éo7ep ay ei is sometimes used with much the same force 
as domep, the ef being added by a confusion of constructions. Thus, éomep ay ef 
kal katak\uo oy yeyerfoba Tay rpayudTwy hyovpmevor as if you believed that there 
had been also a revolution in politics D. 18. 214: lit. as (you would think) if you 
believed (for Gamep ay Hyovuevor OY Horep dy ci Hyeicbe). Cp. 1766 a. Similarly 
Gomep ei has virtually the force of écmep alone (2087). 


SIMILES AND COMPARISONS 


2481. ds, ds el, @s el Te AS if, as OTE, as OmoTe AS when are often 
used in poetry in suniles and comparisons. 


a. The present and aorist indicative and subjunctive (usually without dv) are 
regularly used. The optative occurs only with as ei or &s ef re. The verb of the 
apodosis may sometimes be supplied from the main clause, and the sense may 
be satisfied in other cases by supplying as happens, as is the case; but as early 
as Homer the ellipsis was probably unconscious, as it is in English as if, as when. 
Hence as el, ws dre are scarcely to be distinguished from ws. 

b. The tense of the main clause may be primary or secondary without influ- 
ence on the construction. Cp. 1935 and 1935 a. 


2482. as (és te) is followed by the indicative present (less often aorist) or 
by the subjunctive. Thus, ws 6¢ rarinp of madds ddtperat doréa kalwy . . ., os 
*Axtdevs Erdpo.o ddvpero datéa Kkalwy and as a father waileth when he burneth the 
bones of his son, so Achilles wailed as he burned the bones of his comrade Vv 222, 


2483. ws is common in Homer with the subjunctive (without dy) depending 
on the verb of the introductory clause, which is usually past. The simile may 
begin with ws or with a demonstrative (ol or rods) after which &s re is placed. 
Thus, ws dé \éwy pjrowory donudvrowiy érehOwv . . . Kaka ppovéwy évopovaon, Os per 
Ophixas dvdpas érgxero Tudéos vids and as a lion, coming on flocks without a 
shepherd, with evil purpose leaps upon them, so the son of Tydeus attacked the 
men of Thrace K 485, of 5’, &s 7? alyumiol . . . wérpn €b’ tnd meydda Kha fovre 
pdxwvrat, &s of Kexdiyovres éx’ adddjdowov Spovoay and they, like vultures who 
contend with loud screams on a lofty cliff, even so they rushed screaming against 
each other 11 429. After the subjunctive with ws or ws ére an independent indic- 
ative may follow (M 167, II 296). 


2484. as el, commonly ds et re, in Homer is used rarely with the indicative 
and subjunctive, more frequently with the optative; but usually without any 
finite verb. Thus, Naot érov6’ ws ef re wera xTidov Ecrero ura the soldiers fol- 
lowed as sheep follow after the ram N 492 (the only occurrence in Homer of the 
indicative), cal we pina’ ws el re warhp dv ratda Piryoy and he loved me as a 
father loveth his son 1 481 (the only occurrence in Homer of the subjunctive), 
Sbxnoe 5° Apa chlor Gvyds ws Eyer, ws el marpléd’ ixolaro and their feeling seemed to 
be as (it would be) if they had come to their own countru « 416 (the optative 
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occurs only after a past-tense, except A 389, a negative present) ; Ta dé ol 
Soce AaurécOnv ws el Te Tupds gédras and his eyes flashed like gleaming fire T 366. 


2485. Attic poetry does not use the Epic and Lyric ws ev re for ws ei. In 
Attic as ef (wel) is practically equivalent to os as, like; thus, ad ody edvolg y 
avea, uarnp acel Tis miata but at any rate I speak in good-will at least as some 
faithful mother S, El. 234. 


2486. ds dre, ds éwdre are used with the indicative (present or aorist) or the 
subjunctive (as in general conditions). With the subjunctive dy is generally 
absent in Homer; but as 6’ 87’ dy (never xéy) occurs. The clause with ws dre, ws 
érére generally precedes the main clause. ws dre without appreciable difference 
from ws in ’EpeptNav, Spxiov ws bre micrdy, SévTes Olkdelda yuvaika having given 
to the son of Oecles Eriphyle to wife, as a sure pledge Pind. Nem. 9. 16. 


2487. A relative pronoun referring to a substantive accompanied by és, dare 
as often takes the subjunctive (without dv). Thus, 6 6’ é» kovino. xaual récev 
atyerpos &s, 4 pd 7’ év elawevn Edeos weyddovo wepixy rely and he fell to the ground 
amid the dust like a poplar that has grown up smooth in the lowland of a great 
marsh A 483. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSES (RELATIVE CLAUSES: 2488-2573) 


2488. Relative clauses correspond to attributive adjectives (or 
participles), since like adjectives they serve to define substantives. 
Like adjectives, too, they often have the value of substantives and 
stand in any case. 

dv yap Beol pirotciy (= 6 Oeopidrrys), arobvycKe véos for whom the gods love, 
dies young Men. Sent. 425, 7 Olyw 590 of w’ picav; (= Tv pe Hiodvtwv) am I 
to embrace him who begat me ? E.1on 560, adv rots Onoavpots ois 6 marinp KaTé 
Aurev (= Tots Urd Tot warpods KaTadecpbetcr) with the treasures which my father left 
X. C. 3.1.38, év avrois ofs érimacbe (= ev abrais rats riwais) in the very honours 
which you received D.19,.238, &v €haBev arace perédwxev it shared with all what 
it received I. 4. 29. 


2489. Relative clauses are introduced by relative pronouns or by 
relative adverbs of time, place, or manner (ep. 840, 346), and refer to 
an antecedent expressed or implied in the main clause. 

a. Temporal clauses, which are like relative clauses in many respects, have 


been treated in 2389 ff. On relatives used as indirect interrogatives and as 
exclamations, see 2668 ff., 2685 ff. 


2490. Many relative clauses are equivalent to codrdinate clauses 
(e.g. 2553). In such cases the relative has the force of a demonstra- 
tive or personal pronoun with a connective (kai, dAAd, 8é, yap, odv, dpa, 
etc.). Thus, ras ov adv évoyos ety tH ypady; ds (=obros yap)... 
avepds hv Oeparevwv Tors Geo's how then could he be subject to the 
indictment? For he manifestly worshipped the gods X.M.1. 2. 64. 
Greek often uses here the demonstrative (contrast ratra 8 etwy with 
quae cum diaisset). 
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2491. A relative must often be resolved into a conjunction and a 
pronoun (2555). 


2492. A truly subordinate relative clause may precede the main 
clause or be incorporated into it (2536). The relative clause is often 
made emphatic by placing after it the main clause with the demon- 
strative antecedent. Thus, 6 tm BovAera, rotro roetrw whatever he 
wants, that let him do P. Eu. 285 e. 


2493. %s who and the other simple relatives (e.g. ofos, dcos) refer to 
a particular and individual person or thing. 

hv Tis ev TH oTpaTia RevopSy ’AOnvaios, ds ore crparnyds ote srparibrys ov 
guvnkorovder there was in the army one Xenophon, an Athenian, who accom- 
panied it though he was neither general nor soldier X. A. 3.1. 4. 

a. On the relation of the relative és to the demonstrative és, see 1118, 1114. 

b. és is often used instead of dcr:s (or olos) especially with dv or uy. Cp. 2508. 
8s whoever with the indicative generally adds (in prose) 5% rore, 64 ror ody (339e). 


2494. 8 (sometimes a) at the beginning of a sentence may have 
the force of as to what (cp. quod), suggesting the matter to which it 
pertains. 

6 & éfprAwoas HuGs, ws Tos wev Pldovs ... eb morety Suvdueda . . ., ode Tadé’ 
ourws éxe as to what excited your envy of us—that we are able to benefit our 
friends — not even is this as you suppose X. Hi.6.12. The postponed ante- 
cedent may be omitted (X. A. 6. 1. 29). 

a. An introductory relative clause with 6 may stand in apposition to an entire 
clause that follows. Thus, 8 mdvrwv Gavyacrétarov, DwKpatn peOvovTa ovdels 
Tiérote éwpakev avOpHrwyv what is most wonderful, no one whatsoever ever saw 
Socrates drunk P.S.220a. (So with an infinitive, I.14.18.) The main clause, 
following such a relative clause, may be introduced by ér: or yap. Thus, 6 yey 
mdvrwy bavpactétatov dkovcat, bre év Exactov @yv émyvécauev amdddvot Thy PuxHr 
what is most wonderful of all to hear, (that) each one of the things we approved 
ruins the soul P.R.491b. Cp. 994, 995. 


2495. bomep the same as (qui quidem) is especially definite and de- 
notes identity (838¢). 8s ye (quippe qut) is causal (2555 a). 


2496. bors whoever and the other compound relatives (e.g. dzroios, 
érécos) denote a person or thing in general, or mark the class, char- 
acter, quality, or capacity of a person (less often of a thing). 

paxdpwos boris odclav Kal vobv xe happy is the man who possesses property and 
sense Men. Sent. 340. 

a. After a negative expressed or implied, dors (not és) is used because of its 
general meaning. So ovk @orw saris, Tis éoriv boris; ovdels eat. boris (rarely 
ovris éorly bs), was bores (plural usually mdvres 001). Cp. 2557. 

b. é& érov is common for é£ of since. In Ionic (and Thue. 6. 3) doris is used 
of a definite object. Cp. Hdt. 1.7, 2. 99. 


2497. olos of such sort as to, proper for, and dros of such amount as 
GREEK GRAM. — 36 
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to, enough for, denote result and commonly take the infinitive (nega- 
tive #7). 

kahdy re (Soxe?) elvar ) emioT Hun Kal olov dpxev Tod avOpdrov knowledge seems 
to be both a noble thing and able to command man P. Prot. 352.c, 8cov udvor 
yevoarba éavT@ karadurdy leaving himself only enough to taste X. A.7.3. 22, 
So ofés re able to (for rovotros ofds re) ; thus, cuuBovdevery ofol 7° écdueda we shall 
be able to give counsel P. G. 455d. 

a. On clauses with ofos or 8cos following a main clause after which we sup- 
ply a verb of reflection, see 2687. 

b. éc0s is used elliptically in doar nudpar (donucpar) daily, doa ern yearly. 


2498. Local clauses are introduced by the relative adverbs oi, 
drrov, évOa, tva (usually poetic, but sometimes in Plato) where, oi, 
dro, évOa whither, dev, drdbev, évOev whence, 7, dry which way, where, 
whither. 66. and éroht where are Epic and Lyric, 7x. where is Epic. 
évOa and évOev are also demonstratives (there, thence). 


2499. With names of things the relative adverbs év@a, 9, 8@ev, of, od are 
often used instead of the relative pronouns preceded by éy, eis, €&. Thus, rAnolov 
hy 6 orabuods €vOa (= els Ov) Ewedde katadvery the stopping-place was near where 
he intended to make a halt X. A.1.8.1, év 7@ crabu@ ... Sev (= e& 08) wpudyro 
at the stopping-place whence they set out 2.1.3. <A relative adverb may also 
refer to a personal antecedent, as kataBalve.v wrpds Tovs dAdous €vOa ra Bra ExervTo 
to descend to the others where the armed force was stationed X. A. 4. 2. 20. 


2500. On comparative clauses of manner introduced by és, worep 
etc., see 2463 ff. 


CONCORD OF RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


2501. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; its case is determined by the construction of 
the clause in which it stands. 


otrds éoriv 6 dvip ds #dOe this is the man who came, airy éorly h yuvh Av étn- 
rovpev this is the woman whom we were looking for, AaBay rods imméas of Roav 
aire taking the cavalry which he had, éxwv rods émditras Gy éorpariye having 
the hoplites which he commanded, tpidv ObupSv obcdv, ds der pe drehOetv there 
being three doors through which I had to go. 

a. If the main clause as a whole is regarded as the antecedent, the relative 
stands in the neuter singular with or without a demonstrative. Thus, recy éml 
Ledivodvra macy TH oTparid, ép’ brep uddiota éréupOnoar to sail for Selinus with 
all their force, for which purpose especially they had been sent T. 6. 47. 

b. The person of the verb in a relative clause, in which the relative pronoun 
is the subject, is regularly determined by the person of the antecedent pronoun 
expressed or implied, Thus, ov« 074’ 8071s dvOpwros yeyévnuae I do not know what 
sort of a person I have become X.C.1. 4.12, kad olka ye rod pelfwv 4 tuerépa 
THs éuAs, ol ye olxla xphabe yu Te Kal odpave and your habitation is much larger 
than mine since you occupy both heaven and earth as a habitation 5.2.15. The 
third person rarely follows a vocative (P 248). 
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2502. Variations from the law of agreement are, in general, the 
same as in the case of other pronouns (926). 


a. The construction according to sense (950, 1013) often occurs, as $fAov 
GdXos, dv réxov airy my dear child, whom I myself bore X 873; so with collective 
nouns, as Ta ddgavTa wAnOeL, olep Sixdoovor what is approved by the multitude, 
who will judge P. Phae. 260 a. 

b. A relative in the plural may follow a singular antecedent denoting a whole 
class: @ncavporrods avjp, ovs. . . éraivel Td TAHOs @ man who lays up a store, the 
class of men which the multitude approves P. R.554a. This construction is 
less common in prose than in poetry; as # udda ris Oeds Evdov, of otpavdy etpdy 
éxovo.v in truth there is within some one of the gods who occupy the wide heaven 
r 40. 

c. A relative in the singular having a collective force may have its antece- 
dent in the plural; as rovrous érauveiv, ds dy éxdy undev xaxdv movg to commend 
those who voluntarily do nothing evil P. Pr. 845d, @rim évtvyxdvoev . 
mwavras €xrevoyv they slew all whom they met X. A. 2.5.82. Here és with the in- 
dicative is rare. 

d. The relative may stand in the neuter, in agreement with the notion im. 
plied in the antecedent rather than with the antecedent itself; as dua ri 
mwreovetlav, 6 waca plats didkev Téepixey ws ayabdy for the sake of profit, a thing 
which every nature is inclined to pursue as a good P. R. 359 c. 

e. The relative may agree in gender and number, not with the antecedent 
but with a following predicate noun. This is common with verbs of naming ; 
as Aéyou unv elow év ExdoTois Nua@y, as édmldas dvoudfouev; assuredly there are 
propositions in each of us which we call hopes? P. Phil. 40a, elev dre . 
duayeyévntat mpattwy Ta Gixata kal TOv ddikwy dex bpevos, Hvrep voulfor Kaddlor ny 
pedérnv amoroylas eivar he said that he had continued to do what was just and 
to refrain from what was unjust, which he thought was the best practice for his 
defence X. M. 4. 8. 4. 

f. A relative may agree with a predicate noun when it follows that noun im- 
mediately and not its own substantive: kal dixkn év dvOpdros ws od Kandy, 6 
mravra HuepwKe TA GvOpariva; and justice among men, how ts not that something 
beautiful, which civilizes all human things ? P. L. 937 d. 


THE ANTECEDENT OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2503. The demonstrative antecedents of the relative pronouns 
are commonly: ovros . .. ds, ToutTos . . . olos, ToToITOsS . . da0S, 
TyAukoUTos . . . MALkos, ete. 

a. The antecedent of és is often Tovodros (1249). The antecedent of és, dc7ep, 
ofos, may be duo.os, wapamrArjovos, loos. 


2504. On comparative clauses of degree with rocotry .. . dow, etc., 
see 2468 ff. 


2505. Definite and Indefinite Antecedent.— The antecedent of a 
relative pronoun or adverb may be definite or indefinite. 
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a. A definite antecedent refers to a definite or particular person, thing, time, 
place, or manner. When the antecedent is definite, the relative clause takes 
any form that occurs in an independent sentence (921) ; with od as the negative, 
unless the particular construction requires 47. ; 

b. An indefinite antecedent refers to an indefinite person, thing, time, place, 
or manner. When the antecedent is indefinite, the relative clause commonly 
has a conditional force, and, if negative, takes w7 like the protasis of a condi- 
tional sentence. 


2506. In general when the relative clause has the indicative, the 
antecedent is either definite (negative ov) or indefinite (negative py). 
When the relative clause has the subjunctive with ay or the optative 
(not in a wish), the antecedent is indefinite (negative pm). 


DEFINITE: Tadra & BovdAerar patter he does what he wants (i.e. the particular 
thing he wants to do). Negative ratra & od Bov\erar mparre. 

INDEFINITE: Ta0Ta dria BovNerar rparre he does whatever he wants (i.e. if 
he wants to do anything, he does it); negative radra driva ui Bovderar mparret. 
So raira driva dv BovAnrat rparre. whatever he wants to do, that he always does, 
Tatra d&riva BovdotTo €rparre whatever he wanted to do, that he always did, ratra 
driva av BovAntrar mpater whatever he wants to do, that he will do, ratra érwa 
Bovdotro, mpadrro &v whatever he might want to do, that he would (will) do. In 
the last four sentences the negative of the relative clause is y7. 


2507. When the verb of the relative clause stands in the indica- 
tive, the distinction between a definite and indefinite antecedent is 
commonly clear only in negative sentences. 

& ph oida ov6€ otouae eldévar whatever I do not know (=e ria ui oida) T do 
not even think I know P,A.21d. Here @ ov« oi6a would mean the particular 
things Z am ignorant of, and would have no conditional force whatever. So in 
ovx 016’ ed? ols yap un PpovG aiyav gi I do not know; for I am wont to be 
silent in matters which I do not understand 8. O. T. 569. 


2508. When the antecedent is definite, the simple relatives (és, 
otos, dos, etc.) are used; when indefinite, the compound relatives 
(dors, droios, érdcos, etc.) are used, but the simple relatives are 
often employed instead. When the antecedent is indefinite, 65 usu- 
ally has the subjunctive with dv or the optative; while éc7s is pre- 
ferred to ds if the verb is indicative (2569). 


2509. Omission of the Antecedent toa Relative.—The demonstrative 
pronoun antecedent to a relative is often omitted: either when it is 
in the same case as the relative, or in a different case from the rela- 
tive. The omission occurs when the antecedent expresses the gen- 


eral idea of person or thing, and often when the relative clause 
precedes. 


éy@ dé kal (ofror) Gy kpar& pevoduer but I and-those whom I command will 
remain X.C.5. 1. 26, kaddv 7d Ovifoxery ois (for rovras ofs) UBpv 7d Kv Peper death 
is sweet to those to whom life brings contumely Men. Sent. 291, Aéyw mdvras 
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elapépery ad’ dowyv (for ard rocotrwy doa) exacros xee Tsay that all must contrid- 
ute according to the ability of each (from such means as each man has) D. 2.31. 


2510. In general statements in the subjunctive with dy or the indicative, 
the relative, referring to a person, is often without an antecedent and has the 
force of ef rs. In such cases the main clause contains a substantive or a neuter 
adjective with éoré (which is commonly omitted), and the relative is the subject 
of the sentence or in apposition to it. 

cuudopa 5’, ds dv Tix Kakis yuvatkds it isa calamity if a man gets a bad wife 
E. fr. 1056, kat rodro wetfov THs adnbelas kaxdy, doris TA uy mpoobyra KéxtnTae Kakd 
and this is a misfortune exceeding the reality, if aman incurs the blame for evils 
that are not his doing E. Hel. 271, do71s . . . mpds Gedy xaxodrat, Bapd if a man 
suffers ill-usage from the gods, it is grievous E. Hel. 267. 

a. The antecedent may be a genitive of quality (1320). Thus, drépwy éori 

., olrives €0éNovor Ou’ emcopklas . .. mpdrrew Te it is the characteristic of men 
without resources to wish (lit. who wish) to accomplish their purposes by 
perjury X. A.2. 5.21 (here é@édev alone might be expected, but olrives é6édovae 
follows as if dzopol ecw had preceded), rodro nyotuar wéya Texprpiov dpyxovros 
dperis elvar @ dv (= édy tim Or adr@) éxdvres Exwyvra I regard this as striking 
testimony to the merit of a ruler if men follow one (him) of their own free will 
&. O. 4. 19: 


2511. The antecedent of a neuter relative is often omitted, leaving the rela- 
tive with the force of a conjunction. So éé of and d@’ od since, év @ while, els 8 
till, wéxpe (Axpt) ob until. dvé’ Gy and é dy because (cp. ovvexa, d0ovvexa), ép” 
@re on condition that (2279). 

2512. A demonstrative adverb may be suppressed: d&w tpuas év0a (for éxeice 
Zv0a) To mpdypua éeyévero I will bring you to the spot where the affair took place 
X.C.5. 4.21, droxdelovres bev (for éxeiBev Sbev) Av re haBety 7 shutting them out 
from places whence it may be possible to take anything X.M. 2.1. 16. 


2513. torw doris, elolv of. — The antecedent is omitted in the phrases 
éorw doris (rarely ds) there is some one who, somebody, plural éiciv of 
some (less often éorw of), Hoa of (of the past). 


Zorw ody boris BovAeTar Ird THY cuvdyrwy BrAadmrrecba; is there then any one 
who wishes to be harmed by his companions? P. A. 25d, otre.. aru ob7’ ora bry 
éya karadelWw Tov éudy oixoy there neither is nor will there be any one to whom I 
may leave my property X. C. 5.4.30, eict 62 Kal ot . . . pevyouow some horses 
too run away X. Bq. 3. 4, elo & adr&y os 085? dv mavrdmacr diaBalnre and some 
of them you would not be able even to cross at all X. A. 2. 5. 18, Foay de ot 
kal rp mpocépepov and some brought firebrands too 5. 2.14, €or bry... wrelw 
éritpéres TH “yuvarkl; is there any one to whom you entrust more than to 
your wife? X.O.3.12, gow of Kal ériyxavov kal Owpaxwy Kal yéppwy some hit 
both the cuirasses and wicker-shields X.C. 2.3.18. éorvy of is not an example 
of 961, but due to the analogy of gorw bre (éviore), Ecru ob, etc. 


2514. The oblique cases of ciciv ot there are those who= some 
7 4 
(éor) are regularly formed by éorw dv, éoriy ots, éorw ovs (OF ovarwas), 
which are used also of the past and future. 
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why Ibvev . . . Kal orw dv G\rwv €Ovdv except the Ionians and some other 
nations 'T. 8.92, adxpol frre map’ ols weyddou great droughts among some 1. 23, 
Zore pev ovs adr&v xaréBarov some of them they struck down X. H. 2, 4.6, éorw a 
cal woNlopara eldev he captured also some towns T. 1. 65. 

a. Xenophon also uses fv of; thus, rGv dé rodeplwy Hy ous Uroamébvoous amédocay 
there were some of the enemy whom they restored under a truce X.H. 7.5.17. 


2515. Here belong certain idiomatic phrases due to the omission 
of the antecedent: érriv ov (S10v) somewhere, sometimes, tori q in 
some way, tori bre and éviore (= evr dre, Cp.175 b) sometimes, eorw otras 
somehow (in questions = 7s it possible that ?), ov« éetw Straws in no way, 
it is not possible that (lit. there is not how). 


Zor. 5° of ciyh Noyou Kpelaowy yévorr’ dv but sometimes silence may prove better 
than speech E. Or. 638, éoruv 8re xal ots (2514) Bédriov Tebvavar } SHy sometines 
and for some people it is better to die than to live P. Ph. 62 a, otk éo6 brws... 
dv Huds rt AdOor it is not possible that he should elude us again A. Vesp. 212, 
ovx €or Brws odk éeriOjoerar Huiv tt is not possible that he will not atiack us 
X. A. 2.4. 3. 


2516. ovdév otov (with the inf.) there is nothing like stands for otdév éore 
Towodrov, oldy éstt. Thus, ovdéy olov 76 airov épwrav there is nothing like ques- 
tioning him P. G. 447. 


2517. Relative not repeated. —If two or more relative clauses 
referring to the same antecedent are connected by a copulative con- 
junction and the second relative would have to stand in a different 
case from the first, it is either omitted or its place is taken by avros 
(less frequently by obros or éxetvos) or a personal pronoun. Here, 
instead of a repeated relative, we have an independent sentence 
codrdinated with the relative clause. 


*Apiatos, dv tuets 70€doper Bacrhéa Kabiordvar, kat (S) eddxapev Kal (wap? of) 
éN\dBouev TigTa . . . Huds Kak@s woety wepara: Ariaeus, whom we wished to set 
up as king, and to whom we gave, and from whom we received pledges, is attenpt- 
ing to injure us X. A. 3.2.5, rod di éxetvds eoriv 6 dviip ds cvvedhpa Huty cal ob por 
pada ddxers Oavudfev airév; where, pray, is that man who used to hunt with us 
and whom you seemed to me to admire greatly ? X.C.3.1.58, Kat viv rh xph 
Spay; doris eupavas Beors éxOalpouar, pice? dé ww? “EXXA}VwWY orparés and now what 
must Ido ? Since I (lit. I who) am manifestly hateful to the gods, and the army 
of the Greeks hates me S. Aj.457. Cp.‘* Whose fan is in His hand, and He shall 
thoroughly purge His floor.”? 


a. The relative is sometimes repeated as in English (X. A. 1.7.3,T. 2. 
43, 2, 44.1). 


2518. If the demonstrative would have to stand in the nominative, it is com- 
monly omitted unless the demands of emphasis require its presence : (réxvats) 
as émisTHuas wev moNaKis mpocelmopuev Sid Td LO0s, Séovra dé évouaros &\Nov arts 
which we have often called sciences because it is usual to do so, but they require 
another name P. R. 533d (here afra:, not at, is the subject). 
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2519. Preposition not repeated. — A preposition governing a rela- 
tive pronoun is usually omitted if it stands in the same case as 
the preceding noun or pronoun before which the preposition has 
already been used. See 1671. 


2520. Verb omitted.— The verb of a relative clause is often omitted 
when it belongs also to the main clause. 

ptrous voulfous’ overep av rbacs cébev (voulty Pidous) regarding as friends those 
whom thy husband so regards E. Med. 1153. Or the verb of the main clause 
may be omitted: ra yap &dda (éroler) dcamrep Kai vyuets éxoueire for the rest he 
did just what you too were doing X.C.4.1.38. 


2521. Transition from a relative to an independent clause some- 
times occurs. 

(ixAbwv) ods of Dipor Heods évdurfov Kal ddixety ove elwv, od6€ Tas mepiorepds fish 
which the Syrians regard as gods and which they will not permit to be injured, 
nor do they permit the doves to be injured X. A. 1.4.9. 


2522. Attraction. — A relative pronoun is often attracted from its 
proper case into the case of its antecedent, especially from the 
accusative into the genitive or dative. A demonstrative pronoun 
to whose case the relative is attracted, is usually omitted if unem- 
phatic. Cp. “ Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints:” Milton. 


a. Genitive. — d&or ris éhevdeplas Fs (for fv) Kéxrnobe worthy of the free- 
dom which you possess X.A.1.7.3, mpd rdv kaxOv vy (for a) ola instead of 
the evils which I know P. A.29), ad Gy (for rotrwy a) tore from what you 
know YD. 19.216, Myjdwy bcwv (for Scous) éwpaxa ... 6 éuds mdmmos KadddoTOS 
my grandfather is the handsomest of all the Medes I have seen X.C.1. 3. 2, 
un broxkeuévwy oiwy Set Oevehiwy (for rovovrwy ola det broxetcOa) if the foundations 
were not as they ought to be X. Eq. 1. 2. 

b. Dative.— doBoiunv dv re nyeudu G (for dv) doln Erecbar I should fear 
to follow the leader whom he might give X.A.1.3.17, éraiv ce ép’ ols (for émt 
rovtos a) rAéyers I commend you for what you say 3.1.45, ofs (for rovros 4) 
notuxhKecav év Nevxrpots ob perpiws éexéxpnvto they had not used with moderation 
the success they gained at Leuctra D. 18. 18. 


2523. A relative in the nominative or dative is very rarely attracted. Thus, 
Br\drrecbae ap’ oy (for dd éxelywy a) nuiv mapecxetvacra to be harmed by what 
has been prepared by us T. 7. 67, ddlyor Gy (for rovTwy ols) éya évrervxnka a few 
of those whom I have met with P. R. 551 e. 

2524. The pronouns subject to attraction are és, olos, 8cos, but not doris 
(except in 2534). Attraction is not necessary, and takes place only (but not 
always) when the relative clause is essential to complete the meaning of the 
antecedent. When the relative clause is added merely as a remark, attraction 
does not take place. An attracted relative clause virtually has the force of an 
attributive adjective. 

2525. Predicate nouns follow the case of the relative attracted to an ante- 
cedent expressed or omitted (2531 b). 
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2526. An omitted antecedent to which the relative has been attracted may 
afterward be supplied in the main clause. Thus, dd’ v (for amd rovrwv a)... 
mpocaire? kal davelferat, dd rovTwy didyer from what he begs and borrows, trom 
that he lives D. 8. 26. 

2527. Before Bove, which with the relative is treated almost like one word 
(cp. quivis), attraction to various cases from the accusative is rare. Thus, ofa 
rottwy ds (for dv) Bovdex elpyacra: such deeds as any one you please of these has 
done P.G.517 a; cp. P. Crat. 482 a, Phil. 43 d. 


2528. Attraction takes place also in the case of relative adverbs ; as dtexoul- 
tovro bbev (for éxetOev of) bretéGevro watdas they conveyed their children from the 
places where (whither) they had deposited them 'T. 1.89. 


2529. Case of the Relative with Omitted Antecedent. — When the 
antecedent is omitted the relative either retains its own case or is 
attracted. 


2530. When the omitted antecedent is nominative or accusative, the rela- 
tive retains its own case. Thus, ofs uddiora Tad mapdvrTa dpkel (oT) Heora Tov 
addoTplwy dpéyovrar those who are best satisfied with what they have, covet least 
what is their neighbour's X.S.4. 42, orvyGy pev } (= éxelvny 4) mw’ Erixrev hating 
her who bore me E. Alc. 338. 


2531. When the omitted antecedent is genitive or dative, the relative (if 
standing in a different case) is usually attracted into the genitive or dative. 
But a relative in the nominative masculine or feminine (sometimes in the 
neuter), or a relative depending on a preposition, retains its own case. 

a. Genitive: &» (for rovTwy ols) évruyxdvw modd pddora dyapuar cé of those 
whom I meet with, I admire you by far the most P. Pr.361e, dSydots 6é Kal é€& 
év (for ék rovrwy &) kns you show it also by the life you lead D. 18.198. 
But eldévac rhy dvvamv (rovtwyv) ép’ ovs av twow to discover the strength of 
those against whom they are to proceed X. A. 5.1.8. Cp. E. Ion 560 (in 2488) 
where of = rovrwyp oi. 

b. Dative: rotro 5’ Suody éoriv (for rovTw 6) viv Sh édéyero this is like that 
which was said just now P. Ph. 69a, éupévouer ots (for rovrors &) wpodoyhoapev 
dikalors obo } of ; do we abide by what we agreed was just, or not ? P. Cr. 50a. 
But 61a 76 dvayxatoy abrots elvar diadéyerOar (rovros) map’ Gv AdBouey Tov pc bby 


because it is necessary for them to give lessons to those from whom they expect 
to receive their fee X.M.1. 2.6. 


2532. The relatives otos, dc0s, HAlKos, darts 84, doticodv (and some 
others) and a following nominative with the copula may be attracted 
to the case of the antecedent. Thus, xapifdpevos rovoirw avSpi ofos od 
d showing favour to such a man as you are is commonly condensed to 
xapilopevos ot oor avdpi (X.M. 2.9.3). Here the whole relative clause 
(with copula omitted) is attracted. The antecedent, if expressed, is 
often incorporated (2536) in the relative clause. 

mpos vdpas ToAunpods ofous kal’ APnvatous (for olor kat A@nvaiol eics) to bold men 
such as the Athenians T. 7.21, dvicrn’ Aypiavas . . . Kat &dda boa ZOvy Maronkd 
he called out the Agrianes and all the other Paeonian tribes 2.96, xeudvos dvros 
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.olov Aéyers when the weather is such as you describe X. A. 5.8.3, dvé\auev otklé 
... 6rov 6% évdwavros (for évdWavrds rivos baris 5h Hv) the house burst into 
Jlames, some one or other having set it on fire 5. 2. 24, 

a. ofos is often attracted with superlatives: 8vros mdyou olov devordrou (for 
To.ovTou olds éort SewwdTaTos) when the frost was tremendous P.S. 220 b. Cp. 1087. 

b. The article may appear in this construction with ofos and #Xikos, the rela- 
tive clause being treated like a substantive: rots olos juty to such as we are X. 
H. 2. 3. 25. 

c. The subject of the relative clause rarely stands in the nominative, not 
being attracted along with ofos. Thus, kivaldous olousrep ot rascals just like you 
Aes. 2. 151. This occurs only when the number of the subject is different from 
that of the attracted relative. When the article precedes, as in Dédwp éuioes rods 
olos obTos avOpwrous Solon detested men like him (D. 19. 254), editors generally 
read rovs olous obTos. 

2533. Inverse Attraction. — An antecedent nominative or (oftener) 
accusative may be attracted to the case of the relative. The 
attracted antecedent is often prefixed for emphasis to the relative 
clause, which thus separates it from the verb it governs or by which 
it is governed. Cp. urbem quam statuo vestra est, and “ Him (= he 
whom) I accuse, By this, the city ports hath enter’d” (Shakespeare), 
where the antecedent is attracted into the case of the (omitted) 
relative. 


rao6e (for aide) 6’ dorep eicopas . . . xwpodcr but the women whom thou seest 
are coming S. Tr. 283, modirelay (for modirela) olay eivac xpy mapa povors Hcy 
éstiv we alone have an ideal constitution (lit. such as ought to be) I. 6.48, 
Edeyor bre Aakedatudmor Gv Séovrar mavTwy (for mdvra) mwempaydres eiev they said 
that the Lacedaemonians had gained all they asked for X. H. 1.4. 2. 

a. The main clause may contain a resumptive demonstrative pronoun ; as 
Tov dvdpa TovTOY, dv madat (Tels . . ., oUTds eoTiv EvOdde this man whom you have 
long been searching for, this man is here 8. O. T. 449. 

b. The rare cases of the inverse attraction of the dative are suspected or 
admit another explanation (E. Med. 12, S. El. 653, X. Hi. 7.2). 

c. So with adverbs: kal &\doce (for &dd0A) Sra dv adlky ayamryjaovcl ce and 
elsewhere, wherever you go, they will love you P. Cr. 46 c. 


2534. ovSels Saris 08 every one (lit. nobody who not) for ovde’s éorw 
éarts od, commonly shows inverse attraction, is treated like a single 
pronoun, and inflected ovdevds drov ov, ovdevi Sw od, odd€va. dvTiva od. 

ovdevds Srov ovyl adoywrepov than which there is nothing more irrational 
P. Charm. 175 c, ovdevt rw ovK dmoxptvéuevos replying to every one P. Men. 70¢, 
mept Sv ovdéva Klydvvov SvTww’ odx bréuevay ol mpbyovo for which our ancestors 
underwent every danger D. 18. 200. 

a. Cp. otdapav ‘EAAnukdv r&v ob rodddv péfw his power was much greater 
than any Hellenic power Hat. 7.145 (= ovdapa éore rv), ovdapuds ws od phoopev 
it can in no wise be that we should say no P. Pol. 308 b. 

2535. bcos preceded by an Adjective. — Here the subject of the relative 
clause is identical with that of the main clause, and is omitted together with the 
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copula: yphuara %aBe Oavuacra boa (for Bavuacrdy éorw boa) he received 4 
wonderful amount of money P. Hipp. M. 282¢, wera ldpGros Oavuacrod dcou (for 
Pavpacroy éoriv ped’? bc0v) with an astonishing amount of sweat P. R. 850d. So 
Oavpaciws ws (for davpacréy éoriv ws) P. Ph, 92a. 


2536. Incorporation. — The antecedent taken up into the relative 
clause is said to be incorporated. The relative and antecedent then 
stand in the same case, the relative agreeing adjectively with its 
antecedent. If the antecedent is a substantive, it often stands at 
the end of the relative clause, and commonly has no article. An 
antecedent in the nominative or accusative is more frequently incor- 
porated than one in the genitive or dative. 


2537. A nominative, accusative, or vocative antecedent, when incorporated, 
usually conforms to the case of the relative. 

el cru, vy ov mporepov eeyes aper Hv, adnOns (for €or 7 dpeTh adyOys, Hv) Uf the 
virtue which you were speaking of before, is real P. G.508 ¢, els 6€ Hy apixovro 
kdunv peyadn hv (for 7 Kaun els jv) the village at which they arrived was large 
X. A.4. 4.2, Kr002 ev, d xOukds Beds HAvGes (for deds 6 or & Geds) hear me thou that 
camest yesterday in thy godhead B 262. 


a. An accusative antecedent is incorporated in the accusative when the verb 
of the relative clause takes the accusative. Thus, ox drexptmrero ty elxe yuwounv 
(for rhv yrmunv hv) he did not conceal the opinion he had X.M.4. 4.1, und’... 
apérynabe vuav adray Hy did mavtds del Tod xpdvou Sdéav Kéxrnobe Kahy (for Thy 
Kany ddgav jv) do not deprive yourselves of the fair fame which you have enjoyed 
throughout all time D. 20, 142. 


b. An accusative antecedent may be incorporated as nominative, genitive, 
or dative, e.g. el Tuva dpwn ... KaTackevadfovra Hs dpxor xwpas (for rhy xwpay Fs 


dpxo.) if ever he saw any one improving the district which he governed X. A. 
WOR, 


2538. A genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, usually attracts 
the relative to its own case. 

wept 5’ ob mpdtepov . . . €Onxe vouov SieNOdv (for rod vouov dv) dealing in detail 
with the law which he formerly passed 1). 24. 61, éropetero ody 7 eixe Suvduec (for 
adv TH duvdue jv) he advanced with what force he had X.H. 4.1.28. Even 
when the antecedent is omitted, the attraction takes place: mpds @ elye ovvédeye 


.. . oTpdrevua (for mpds TodTw TO orpareduate d) he was collecting an army in 
addition to that which he had X. H. 4. 1. 41. 


a. Buta genitive or dative antecedent, when incorporated, is attracted into 
the case of a nominative relative. Thus, év dixacrmplors kal door &Adoe Synudcroe 


avdrovor (Sc. ect) in courts and all the other public assemblies P. Phae. 261 a 
(for rocovrois éddows cvANSyous, Boor Snudcrol elov). 


b. When an antecedent in the genitive or dative is incorporated, the place of 
the antecedent is usually taken by a demonstrative pronoun in the genitive or 


dative. hus, ovdé vy rdv rep wéuvnat, doa 5) raébouev kaxd nor do you remember 
all the evils we suffered ® 441, 
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OTHER PECULIARITIES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2539. Appositives to the antecedent may be drawn into the relative clause 
as the nearest construction or for the sake of emphasis. Thus, ebpjoer rods . . . 
dixagrds, olwep kal Néyorrar exe? dixdferv, Mivws re kal ‘Padduavdus xrr. he will 
Jind the judges, who are said to pronounce judgment there, Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, etc. P. A. 41a. 


2540. A substantive, usually with the article, is often taken over into the 
relative clause, to explain, by a necessary addition, the idea conveyed by that 
clause ; and stands in the same case as the relative.- Thus, ef uavOdvers 6 Bovrouat 
Aéyerv 76 efdos if you understand the class I wish to describe P. R.477¢c, ote 
avtol ore ous dauev uty radevréov elvar rods PUAakas neither vurselves nor the 
guardians whom we say we must instruct 402 c. 


2541. The antecedent may be reserved for the main clause, which follows the 
relative clause. Thus, ka6’ ots nev admjxOnv, odk Evoxds elu Tots vouors J am not 
subject to the laws in virtue of which I was arrested Ant. 5, 85. 


2542. An attributive adjective, or an attributive genitive belonging to a 
substantive standing in the main clause, may be placed either in the relative 
clause (if either is emphatic) or in the main clause. Two adjectives may be 
divided between the two clauses. The substantives may remain in the main 
clause or be transferred to the relative clause. Thus, 76 relyiopa 6 Hy adroo Tov 
Zupakoclwy aipotor they captured the fort of the Syracusans which was there 
T. 7.48, Gv éye #Oedov TovTH TaUTyy Aris etn eylaTn TloTLs Sodvac of which I was 
willing to offer to the plaintiff the assurance that was most solemn D. 52. 12, 
émdetiar . . . THY Oixalay Aris éatly amodoyla to show what the fair line of defence 
is 19.203, @ppitev 6¢ udyn . ... eyxelnow paxpns, as elxov tauerlypoas and the 
battle bristled with the long spears, the flesh-piercing spears, which they grasped 
N 339. 

a. From the transference of superlatives to the relative clause arise such 
expressions as #yayov cuuudxous ombcous mdelorous eduvdunv (1087). Similarly 
ws TdxicTa (scil. ddvacac or the like) as soon as, as soon as possible, éel (dre) 
Ta4XLTTA AS SOON as. 


2543. <A participial or subordinate clause depending on a following main 
clause may be joined to a preceding clause containing the antecedent of the 
relative. Thus, %67 elvac dxpov 6 ef uh Tis mpoxaradjWorro, advvarov ~cerOat 
mapedbeitv he said that there was a height which would be impossible to pass, 
unless it was seized in advance X. A. 4.1.25. The case of the relative may be not 
that required by its own verb, but that of an omitted pronoun dependent on a 
participle or a subordinate verb inserted in the relative clause. Thus, cara- 
NapBdvovor Tetyxos . . . & more *Axapvaves Tecxitdumevor Kowv@ dukaornplp éxp@vro 
(for § éxpGvro revxicduevor adrd) they seized a fortress which the Acarnanians 
once built and used as a common place of judgment T. 3. 105. 


2544. When the relative clause contains a verb of naming, the main clause 
is fused with the relative clause. Thus, @v@a kadetrar ’Aprémdos réuevos (for 
ZvOa réuevds éort, d Kadetrac Aprémdos) where there is a precinct of Artemis 
Simonides 107. 
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USE OF THE MOODS IN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2545. The ordinary uses of the moods in relative clauses are as 
follows: 

a. The present and past tenses of the indicative without dv express a fact or 
the assumption of a fact, The future indicative is used to denote purpose, 
present intention, or an intended result. 

b. The indicative with dy denotes unreality. 

c. The subjunctive with dv expresses a possible or supposed fact in future 
time or a generality in present time. The subjunctive without dv is used in 
indirect questions (1805 b). 

d. The optative without dy expresses a wish, a possibility less distinctly con- 
ceived, or a generality in past time. 

e. The optative with dy is potential, and is used either in conditional relative 
clauses with an optative in the main clause, or alone, as pl’ €oriv édrrls, 7 wovy 
cwhetuev dv there is one hope by which alone we may be saved E. Hel. 815. 

f. The imperative occurs in relative clauses (1842, 2553). 

g. The infinitive occurs in relative clauses in indirect discourse (2631). 


THE USE OF THE MOODS IN CERTAIN RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2546. An extension of the deliberative subjunctive not infrequently occurs 
in relative clauses after such expressions as ovx €xw, ovK €o71, etc., which usually 
denote baffled will, the existence of an obstacle to carrying out an act desired 
by the speaker or some one else. The subjunctive is much less common after 
the positive @yw I have the means. The pronoun or adverb introducing such 
clause is an interrogative that has taken on the function of a relative. 


2547. The subjunctive here follows primary tenses; the optative follows 
secondary tenses. 

a. od TodTo dédorka ph ovdk Exw 6 Te 5G ExdoTw TOY Pldwy .. ., AAG Uh odK exw 
ixavods ols 6 Ido not fear that I shall not have something to give to each of my 
Friends, but that I shall not have enough friends to give to X.A.1.7.7, otx 
éfovorv éxeivor Srror Pvyworv they will not have any place whither to escape 2.4. 20, 
ovKéT’ eloly éAmldes bro Tparépuevos Odvarov .. . piyw Ihave no longer any hopes 
to which I may turn and escape death E. Or. 722, ge. 6 re A€yn he will be able to 
say something L. 6,42. 

b. ovdéva yap eixov doris . . . Tas éuas éruorodas méeupece for I had no one to 
bring my letter E. I. T. 588. 

c. Attic never, or rarely, has the positive forms @yw 8 Te dv, gory ds dp 
(K 170), réurw doris dv, with the potential optative. 

2548. The subjunctive with cé in Homer does not involve will in ovk 06” 
otros dvnp . . ovde yévntat, Os Kev Parjkwy... és yalay ikntar that man lives not 
nor will ever be born who shall come to the land of the Phaeacians § 202 ; cp. 
6 756, Y 345. & 103 involves a different aspect of will from that in 2547 a. 

2549. The deliberative future (1916) occurs in relative clauses; as drws 
podrovped? és Sduous ovk Exw I do not know how we are to go home S.O.C. 1742. 
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The deliberative subjunctive is more common ; as ov« Zxw 8 Te xphowpae Tots 
oyors Iam not able to deal with your argument P. Eu. 287 c. 


2550. In a few cases the future is used like the subjunctives of 2547 a; and 
may be explained as a dependent deliberative future. Thus, od ydp ris dppos 
€or, ov6’ bro whéwy efeurodjoer Képdos for there ts no harbour, nor is there any 
place to which a man may voyage and sell his wares at a profit S. Ph. 303, 
avrov yap ce det mpounBéws btw Tpdrw TICS’ ExkuKiobyoe TUxns for thou thyself 
hast need of forethought whereby thou shalt extricate thyself from this trouble 
A. Pr. 86. 


2551. ovk tori os (Strws, Orov, ws) are used with the future indicative to 
introduce statements as regards the future. Thus, od ydp tus €or bs rdpo.d? 
aipnoeTar Thy ony axpetov d’vauy avt’ Eipvobéws there is no one who will prefer thy 
feeble power rather than Eurystheus BE. Heracl. 57, odk @o8 brws bye od ded’ 
éObvTa pe thou wilt in no wise (lit. it is not possible how thou shalt) see me com- 
ing here S. Ant.329. The indicative present or aorist is also used in statements 
as regards the present or past. All these indicatives may be dependent deliber- 
atives. Cp. 26557. 


2552. The optative without dy (probably potential) occurs in Attic poetry 
after otc @orw darts (8rws, bro.) and the interrogative ris éoriy bs (dor1s) and 
@o8 brws. Thus, otc éoriy bots rHy Euod Kelpaird wv there is no one except myself 
who could cut it A. Ch. 172, ot 06’ brws déEayu Ta Yevdq cada I could not (iit. 
there is no way how I could) call false tidings fair A. Ag. 620, ris rOv8’? .. . 
Swudtwy exer Kpatos, doris Eévous SéEatro; who has authority in this house that 
might receive quests? Ar. Thesm. 871, @o7’ ody dws “AXknoTis és yipas uddor; ts 
there a way by which Alcestis might reach old age? EH. Alc. 52. The potential 
optative with dv occurs after these expressions (E. Alc.80, S. O. C. 1168, P. Lach. 
184c). Attic does not use the optative with dy after the positive form gory 
brws (dors). 


CLASSES OF RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2553. Ordinary Relative Clauses define more exactly a definite ante 
cedent, and show the mood and the negative of simple sentences. 


Indicative: rair’ éorlv & eye Séouac this is what I want X. A.7. 2.34, & dvorava 
yévn Bpor Gv, ols uh wérpios aidy alas, ill-starred races of men, whose destiny is 
beyond due measure S.Ph.179, 66ev ofv pacra pabjcecbe epi aitGv, évredber 
iuas Kal €ya mp&rov wepdcoua diddoxev I will first try to inform you (lit.) from 
the source from which you will most easily learn about them D. 27.3, wap’ éue 
adixouevos ob meloerar dep dv €rabev ddd\w TH cuvyyevduevos TAY copiaTay in com- 
ing to me he will not meet with the treatment he would have suffered had he con- 
sorted with any other of the sophists P. Pr. 318 d. 

Subjunctive : “Avuros 8d¢ mapexabéfero, @ ueraddpev ris (nrjoews Anylus has 
taken his seat here (lit.) to whom let us give a share in the investigation P. Men. 
89e, Kiwy dOodvexa . . . phtnp 5° év olkos: Hv od wh delons hearing that our 
mother is in the house, (lit.) of whom have thou no fear S, El. 1509. 
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Optative : olowa dv quads roadra madery, ola rods Ex Opovs ol Aeol mornoeray I think 
we should endure such things as 1 pray the gods may inflict upon our enemies 
X. A. 3.2.3, Sdpara €xovres . . . doa dvinp av Pépor modus having spears, such as a 
man could carry with difficulty 5.4. 25, dpEouar 6’ évredOev bev . . . ya TaXLCT’ 
dy diSdEaue T will begin at (from) that point where I can most quickly inform you 
D.29.5. The potential optative without dy is very rare (2552). 

Imperative : r\dvnv ppdow, iv éyypdgpou od pyjpoow Sédros ppevav I will tell 
thy wandering, which do thow inscribe in the tablets of thy memory A. Pr. 788. 
On oic@’ 6 dpavov, see 1842 a. 

a. Ordinary relative clauses are explanatory, and (in sense) are equivalent to 
independent codrdinated clauses. See 2490. 

b. Homer has «é or dy with the future: map ¢uol ye kal &ddou, of Ké me Tin- 
cover I have others by my side who will honour me A 175, 


2554. Relative Clauses of Purpose (Final Relative Clauses) regularly 
take the future indicative, even after past tenses (negative 7). 
The antecedent of final relative clauses is usually indefinite. ds 1s 
commoner than dors. (The construction with the future participle 
is more frequent: 2065). 


pnt On detv Huds... mperBelav méurerv, 4 Tods pmev diddéer TadTa, Tods bé mapo- 
Evve? I say that we must send an embassy, which will inform some of this and 
incite others D. 2.11, méupov tiv’ boris onuavet send some one who will announce 
E.I. T. 1209, 250g r@ Shum Tprdxovta Avdpas éhécOar, of Tos marplouvs vouous avy- 
ypawouct, Kal’ ovs modiTevcover the people voted to choose thirty men who should 
codify the ancestral laws by which they were to conduct the government X. H. 2.3.2. 
So in local clauses: xpi Ww 168’ éyxos ... €v0a ph Tis Werar I will hide this sword 
where no one shall see it S. Aj. 659. 

a. After a secondary tense the future optative occurs rarely: of 6¢ rpidxovra 
npeOnoay uev érel TaXLTTA Ta paKpa Telyn... KaOnpEOn : aipebévtes 5’ ep’ Gre Evyypda- 
War vopous, kab’ ototivas rodttevoowvTo KTX. the thirty were chosen as soon as the 
long walls were destroyed ; and having been chosen for the purpose of codifying 
the laws, according to which they were to conduct the government, etc. X. H. 2. 
3.11. In local clauses: S. O. T. 796. 

b. A past purpose may be expressed by @ueAdov and the infinitive. Thus, 
vatvapxov mpocératav  ANkldav, ds Ewehdev ewimredcecOar they appointed Alcidas as 
admiral who was to sail in command T. 3. 16. 

c. Homer uses the subjunctive (with x«é, except T 287) after primary tenses, 
the optative after secondary tenses. Thus, udvris éd\edcerat, bs Kév Tor elryow 
6d6v a seer will come to tell thee the way «538, dyyedov Feav bs dyyelhece yuvackl 
they sent a messenger to tell the woman 0458. The future also occurs (£ 382). 
The present or aorist optative is rare in Attic (S. Tr. 903, Ph. 281). 


2555. Relative Clauses of Cause take the indicative (negative od). 
os 1s more common than ogTts. 


Oavpacroy movets, ds ( = bread) Huy. . . obdéev Sldws you do a strange thing 
in giving us nothing X.M. 2.7.18, Aoka dé péudouar, boris mw’ émapas epyov 
avorwwraroy Tots pev Adyous nippave kTr. I blame Loxias, who after inciting me to 
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a deed most unhallowed, cheered me with words, etc. E. Or. 285. So when the 
relative is a dependent exclamation (olos = 8r« Towiros, etc., 2687). 

a. ye is often added to és or ée7«s. 

b. 4 is used when there is also an idea of characteristic (of such a sort) 
or condition (perhaps to avoid a harsher form of statement). Cp. 2705 g. 


2556. Relative Clauses of Result (Consecutive Relative Clauses) 
usually take the indicative (for ofos, dos with the infinitive see 2497). 
The negative is ob when the relative clause approximates dere (ov) 
with the indicative, as is generally the case when the main clause is 
negative, expressed or implied. Here ders is commoner than 6s. 
The negative is yw when the relative clause expresses an intended 


(2557) or anticipated (2558) result, where dare pu) with the infinitive 
would be less precise. 


rls ovrw palverar boris od Bovrerar col Pldos elvar; who is so mad that he does 
not wish to be a friend to you ? X. A. 2. 5.12, ovdév yap ovrw Bpaxd Sadov Exdrepoe 
elxov @ ovk étixvodvro dhAnAwY for each side did not have weapons so short that 
they could not reach each other X. H. 7.5.17. 

a. The indicative with dv and the optative with dy are rare. Thus, rls 5’ qv 
ouTws . . . ploabhvaios, boris eduvHOn dv Araxroy avrov Yrometvar idety; Who was 
such a hater of Athens that he could endure to see himself not at his post ? Lyc. 
39, tls ovrws icxipds, ds... piyer Sbvarr’ Av waxdpuevos orpareverOar who is so 
vigorous that he could carry on war while battling with cold ? X.C.6.1.16. A 
potential optative with és follows a potential optative in P. R. 360b. 


2557. The indicative is normal in consecutive relative clauses 
introduced by otx éorw darts (0d), ovde’s éoriv dais (od), od« EoTLY d7ws 
(ov), eiaiv of, éorwy ois, etc. 

ovk €or ovdels boris ovx abrov dire? there is no one who does not love himself 
Men. Sent. 407, ovk @oriv dws HBny kThoy wad ads in no way canst thou regain 
thy youth E. Heracl. 707. See 2551. 

a. The indicative with &v and the optative with dy also occur. Thus, od yap 
Av bre dy éroetre for there was nothing that you could have done D, 18.48, av 
ovk Zatuy Satis ok av KaTappovjcecey whom every one would despise I. 8. 52. 

b. On the subjunctive and optative without dv, see 2646, 2547, 2552. 


2558. The future indicative is often used to express an intended 
result (negative 7). 

dvénrov él rowtrous lévar Sv Kparhoas wh KaTracxnoer Tis it ts senseless to 
attack men of such a kind that we shall not hold them in subjection if we con- 
quer them T. 6.11, otro 6é rovabr’? . . . drorxjoovrat, ef Gv und’ ay orLoby 7 xiv Oh 
covrat these men shall make promises in consequence of which the Athenians 
will not better themselves under any circumstances (lit. even if anything occurs) 
D. 19. 324. 


2559. The future indicative is especially common when the main 
clause contains an idea of ability, capacity, or characteristic, and the 
relative clause denotes what is to be expected of the subject. 
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ixavol écuev... tury méuwar vats te kal dvdpas olives gvppaxotvral Te kal 
Thy dd0v Hyhoovrm (cp. doTe cvppdxerbar) we are able to send you ships and 
men who will fight with you and direct your journey X.A. 5.4.10, ote whota 
Zore Ta dwdtovra obre citos @ bpeWbueba wévovres We have neither ships to convey 
us away nor provisions to feed us while we remain 6. 5. 20, detral rivos doris 
a’rov évicer he needs some one to improve him P. Eu. 306d, (€e) pHgdicpa 
vikfoat Tow0To OC of Swxets droodvra a bill had to be passed of such a character 
as to destroy the Phocians D. 19. 48. 


2560. Conditional Relative Clauses may be resolved into 7f clauses, 
és (Sorts) corresponding to « tis and ds (doris) ay to éav tus. The 
negative iS 17. 

a. The antecedent of conditional relative clauses is indefinite (2505 b). 

b. Such relative clauses, like temporal clauses, correspond in form to the 
protases of ordinary conditional sentences. Conditional relative sentences 
show, in general, the same substitutions permitted in the corresponding con- 
ditional sentences. és dy is always generic, é4v may be particular in prose. 


2561. The correspondence in construction between the common 
forms of conditional, temporal, and conditional relative, sentences 
is shown by the following table : 


Present 
Simple : el (re, 8) Te exe bldwce 
Unreal : el (dre, 8) Te eixev édldou dv 
General : éay Tu ( Grav Tt, 8 TL) exu bl5wor 
Past 

Simple : et (Gre, 8) Te eixev (€oxer) édl50u (€dwxe) 
Unreal : et (6re, 8) Te éxxev (exer) edwkev (€5ldov) dy 
General : et (dre, 6) Te exou €dld0u 

Future 
More Vivid: éay 7c (8rav tt, 6 tidy) exy bwboe 
Less Vivid: ef (dre, 8) re exou d.50in (Soin) av 


N. — English cannot always, without obscurity, use a relative to translate re 
or 6 7c with an unreal indicative ; in such cases when(ever) or whatever are best 
rendered by if ever. Cp. 2396. 


PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
First Form 
SIMPLE PRESENT AND PAST CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2562. Simple present and past conditional relative clauses have 
the present or past indicative. The main clause has the indicative 
or any other form of the simple sentence (cp. 2298, 2300). 

ob yap & mpdrrovary of Slkator, GAN’ &@ (= el Tiva) wh mpdrrovar, radra déyes for 
it is not what the just do, but what they do not do, that you keep telling us 
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X. M. 4.4.11, rv “EdAjvwy of (= ef rwes) wh Ervxov ev tats rdteow Byres els Tas 
Takers EGeov those of the Greeks who happened not to be in rank ran into their 
ranks X. A, 2.2.14, duéBadrev adrov 6 te edvvatro he slandered him all he could 
6.1.32, dvdpas rv’ AOnvatwy awéxrevay boo. wh ékévevcay they killed all of the 
Athenians who had not escaped by swimming T. 2.90, 8 5 ye undev kaxdv rove? 
ot” dy Tuvos ein Kakov altiov; and that which produces no evil cannot be the cause 
of any evil either? P.R.3879b, & uh rpoojKe wht’ dxove ujO’ bpa neither hear 
nor behold that which beseems thee not Men. Sent. 39, doris (Hv érOdpuer, reipda Ow 
vikavy whoever longs to live, let him strive to conquer X. A. 3. 2. 89. 

a. Since the antecedent of these clauses is indefinite, simple present condi- 
tional relative clauses with the present indicative in the main clause often have 
the value of general conditions, But general clauses with 8s (u7) usually take 
the subjunctive or optative (2567, 2568), and those with doris (ui) the indic- 
ative (2569). 

2563. If the relative clause expresses a present intention or neces- 
sity, the future indicative may be used. 

éy ToUTW Kexwrtabat (1950) eddxer ExdoTw Ta TpdyuaTa @ wh Tis abrds mapécTat 
each thought that progress was surely impeded in any undertaking in which he 
was not going to take part in person (= év rovTw KexddUTar ph Twapécouac) 
T.2.8. Cp. P.Th.186c. More common is pxéAd\w with the present or future 
infinitive: €dow6’ Bre. . . draor cuvolcev wuly wédrdec May you adopt whatever 
course is likely to be of advantage to you all D. 3. 36. 

a. Elsewhere the future indicative is not regular in conditional relative 
sentences. 


Second Form 
PRESENT AND PAST UNREAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2564. Present and past unreal conditional relative clauses have a 
secondary tense of the indicative. The main clause has a secondary 
tense with av (cp. 2303). 

otire yap dv abrol érexetpoduev mpdrrey a (=el Tiva) wh Hriordpeba KTr. for (if 
that were so) neither should we ourselves be undertaking (as we are) to do what 
we did not understand, etc. P. Charm. 171e, of ratées tudv, door (= et Tuves) 
€vOdde Foav, bd TovTwy dy UBplfovro (if that were so) your children, as many of 
them as were present (but none were present), would be insulted by these men 
L. 12. 98, érérepa Totrwy éroincer, obdevds dv nrTov mrovowor Foav whichever of 
these things he had done, they would be no less rich than any one 32. 28. 


FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


Third Form 
MORE VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 
2565. Conditional relative clauses that vividly anticipate the 
realization of a future event take the subjunctive with dv. The 
main clause has the future indicative or any other form referring to 


the future. 
GREEK GRAM. — 37 
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7@ dvopl bv dv (= édv riva) Anode retcouar I will obey whatever man you may 
choose X. A. 1.3.15, ofs (for ad) av of drow epydfwrra, TovTas od Xpjon what- 
ever others acquire by labour, that you shall enjoy X.M. 2.1.25, meipicopar 6 71 
dy Sbvwnar buds dyabov rovetvy I will try to do you all the good Tcan X. A. 6. 1,38, 
brou Av Ow, NEyovTos é€u00 dxpodcovrar of véo. wherever I go the youny men will 
listen to my speaking P. A.3874, dmréxptvar 6 Te dv ce épwrS answer whatever I 
ask you L.12. 24, érecOe brn dy tis HyArae follow where any one may lead you 
T. 2.11, ds dv (= day rus) eye elrw, reddueba let us all obey as I shall bid B 139. 
Potential optative: éa7’ dropiyo.s dv hyruv’ dv Boddy Siknv su thut you can get off 
in any suit you please Ar. Nub. 1151. 

a. The future indicative is scarcely ever used in a conditional relative clause 
of this sort (T. 1. 22 8001 BovrAnoovra ; cp. 1913). 

b. Homer has some cases of the subjunctive without «é or dy (e.g. N 234). 
Hoiner sometimes uses the future with «é or dv in the main clause: 6 6é Kev Kexo- 
Adcerat, bv Kev ikwuar and he will be wroth to whom I shall come A 139. 


Fourth Form 
LESS VIVID FUTURE CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2566. Conditional relative clauses that set forth less vividly the 
realization of a future event take the optative. The main clause 
has the optative with av. 

éxvolnv av eis Ta ota éuBalvery d (= el TLva) Hulv KOpos doln I should hesitate 
to embark in the vessels that Cyrus might give us X. A.1.3.17, 6 6é uh ayarg |, 
0v5’ av prot nor could he love what he does not desire P. Lys. 215 b. 

a. The main clause has the optative without dv in wishes: dpa dedy Exar, 
brr didotev may he keep the gifts of the gods whatever they may give o 142. 

b. Homer sometimes uses «é or é&y in the relative clause (¢ 161). 


GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 
Fifth Form 
PRESENT GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2567. Present general conditional relative clauses have dv with 
the subjunctive. The main clause has the present indicative or an 
equivalent. 


véos 5’ dwéNhvd? Svri”’ (= el tiva) dv Pry Oeds ‘he dieth young, whome’er a god 
doth love’ Stob. Flor, 120.138, ots (= et rivas) av 604 didoKwdbvws Eyovras mpds 
Tovs mroeulous, Tug Whomever he sees zealous of danger in the face of the enemy, 
these he honours X. H. 6. 1. 6, yapotcl re dmdbev dv BobAwvTat, éxdidducl TE els ovs 
ay ébédwor they both get a wife from whatever family they please and give their 
daughters in marriage to whomsoever they choose P.R. 613d, ratpis yap éore 
mao? tv? dv mparry Tis eb for every land is a man’s own country wheresoever he 
fares well Ar. Plut. 1151. 

a. Gnomic aorist in the main clause: 8s Ke Oeots éreurelOnrat, dda 7? &¥xdvov 
airod whoever obeys the gods, him they most do hear A 218. 
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b. The subjunctive without dy («é) is usual in Homer and occurs occasionally 
in Attic and lyric poetry. Thus, dvépérous épopd Kal rivvrar ds Tes auapTryn he 
watches over men and punishes whoever transgresses v 214, rév 6é rnuovar 
udduota NUTovc’ at davdc’ abfalperor but those griefs pain the most which are 
seen to be self-sought S.O.T. 1231. Cases of the sort appear in Hdt., but are 
very rare in Attic prose, e.g. T. 4.18. The subjunctive without &y (xé) is much 
commoner in Homer than in the corresponding clauses with ef (2339). 

c. The apodosis here usually expresses a general truth, less often iterative 
action. In 2568 the apodosis refers to iterative action, usually on the part of 
designated individuals. 


Siath Form 
PAST GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVES 


2568. Past general conditional relative clauses have the optative. 
The main clause has the imperfect or an equivalent. 


del rpds § (= ei mpés Tim) eln Epyw, TodTo émparrev whatever work he was 
engaged in, that he always performed X. H. 4.8.22, érparrev a ddéeev ait he 
always did whatever he pleased D. 18. 235, ravtas . .. dcous Ad Borer drEpOerpo wgthcy 
used to destroy as many as they captured T. 2.67, €0jpa dmov wep éemitvyxdvorev 
Onpiows he used to hunt wherever they fell in with large game X.C.3.3. 5, 
avéxpayov . . . ikerevovoa: ravras dry évTvyxadvo.ev un pevye they screamed out, 
entreating all they met not to flee X. C. 3. 3. 67. 

a. An iterative tense with dy in the main clause: dry wéddor apiororovets bau 
TO oTpaTevua . . ., emavnyayeyv dv TO Képas, when the squadron was about to take 
breakfast, he would draw back the wing X. H. 6, 2. 28. 


INDICATIVE FORM OF GENERAL CONDITIONAL RELATIVE CLAUSES 


2569. The present indicative instead of the subjunctive with dy 
occurs in general conditional relative clauses (cp. 2342). This occurs 
chiefly after dors, which is itself sufficiently general in meaning. 


olrives mpos Tas Euudopas yrobuyn heura AUTodyTaL, épyw 5€ uddiocTa dvréxovory 
those who in feeling are least depressed at misfortunes, in action resist them most 
T.2.64, boris 5° ért peyloros 7d éeripOovoy auBdver, d6pOGs Boureverar he coun- 
sels wisely who incurs envy in a great cause 2.64, dats b€ mrobrov 4} evyéveray 
elodav yauet rovnpdv, wapbs éorw whoever fixes his gaze on wealth or noble 
lineage and weds a wicked woman, is a fool E. El,1097, 6 ru Karov ptrov del 
whatsoever is fair is dear forever E. Bacch. 881. 

a. Cases of the imperfect instead of the optative are rare and generally ill 
supported: démov wero Thy marplia Te whehjoey, ob Tovwy bptero whenever he 
thought that he could benefit his country in any respect, he did not shrink from 
(OLUXD AC al O DN Aca LaO, i021. 

2570. The indicative is generally used in parenthetical or appended relative 
clauses with doris (dors word). Thus, dovAevouev Geots, 8 rt wor’ eioly ot Geol we 
serve the gods, whatever those gods are E. Or. 418. 
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a. The subjunctive with dv is also used when the reference is to future time 
or to general present time. Cp. Aes. 1. 127, D.4. 27. 


LESS USUAL FORMS OF CONDITIONAL RELATIVE SENTENCES 


2571. The potential optative with dy in the main clause with the indicative 
(2562) or subjunctive (2565) in the relative clause. 

2572. Indicative with dy or potential optative with dy in the relative clause. 

bvruv av pels els ravTnv Thy Tdéwv KaTecTHOaTE . . ., oUTOS. . . TOY Lowy dy 
alrwos hv KaxGy bowvrep Kal oSros whomsoever you might have appointed to this 
post, such a one would have been the cause of as many evils as this man has been 
1D. 19.29, ras 6’ éx’ Idduplous . . . Kal rou res dy elror mapadetmw otparelas I omit 
his expeditions against the Illyrians and many others (lit. whithersoever) one 
might speak of D.1.13. Cp. X. Ag. 2.24. 


2573. The optative in the relative clause with the present or future indica- 
tive or the imperative in the main clause (cp. 2359). » With the present this occurs 
especially in general statements and maxims. The main clause is often intro- 
duced by a verb requiring the infinitive. 

GAN’ dv TOS oTHoELE, TOUSE xpH KAveLY Dut whomever the State might appoint, 
hime must obey S. Ant. 666, rod pév adroy éyerv, A wh capes eldelyn, etpyer Oar 
de? one should refrain from saying oneself what one does not know for certain 
XE OPS G19) 

a. The present indicative sometimes may have the force of an emphatic 
future (£286). Sometimes the optative indicates a case that is not likely to 
occur; aS d\A\w veuerarov, Oris Tovatrd ye péfor you are ready to be wroth with 
another, supposing any one do such things Y 494. 

b. Other examples of the present: Homer P 631 (doubtful) ; Theognis 689 ; 
Aes. Pr. 638; Soph. O. T. 315, 979; Lys. 12. 84; Xen. C. 2. 4.10, 7. 5. 56, H. 
3. 4. 18, 7.3. 7; Plato Charm. 164a, Eu. 292e (doubtful), L. 927c. Temporal : 
Sal O2) baRinoaziae 

c. The future indicative occurs in + 510 (temporal N 317); the perfect indica- 
tive in A 262 and w 254 (temporal) ; the aorist imperative in X. C.1. 4.14, 


DEPENDENT SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES (2574-2635) 


2574. A subordinate clause may play the part of a substantive in 
relation to the main clause. Such clauses are generally the object, 
sometimes the subject, of the verb of the main clause. ~ 

eimev bre od médewor Tornoduevor Hovey he said that they had not come to wage 
war X, A.5.5.24, Erpaccov drws ris Pohbea Her they were managing how some 
reinforcements should come 3.4, dédouxa wh .. . erihabducda THs otkade 5500 
I am afraid lest we may forget the way home X. A.3.2.25; édéyero are « 
Il@NXos dcov od wapein tt was said that Polus had all but arrived 7.2.5. 


2575. There are four main divisions of substantive clauses. 

1. Dependent Statements: subordinate clauses stating that some- 
thing is; as A€yer ds odd eotw adiKdTepov dyuns he says that nothing 
is more unjust than talk about a man’s character Aes. 1. 125. 


ee 
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_ 2, Dependent Clauses of will or desire: subordinate clauses denot- 
ing that something should be or should be done. These clauses have 
been treated under the following divisions : 

a. Dependent clauses after verbs of effort (2209). 

b. Dependent clauses after verbs of fearing (2221). 

N, —On dependent voluntative clauses with the accusative and infinitive (in- 
direct petition), see 1991 ff. 


3. Dependent Questions: subordinate clauses asking a question; 
both parts of the sentence together forming a statement; as jpoéruv 
6 Tt €or TO tpaypa I asked what the matter was X. A. 5. 7. 28. 

4. Dependent Exclamations: subordinate clauses setting forth an 
exclamation; both parts of the sentence together forming a state- 
ment ; as diuabedpevos aitav donv pev xopav kal olay éxouev observing how 
great the extent of their territory was and how excellent its quality 
eo ddd. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS 


2576. Dependent statements, or subordinate clauses stating that 
something is, are expressed in various ways: 

1. By an infinitive, with or without an accusative (explained in 1972 ff., 
2016 ff.). Thus, voutfw yap iuas éuol eivar kal rarpida Kal pidous for I think that 
you are both fatherland and friends to me X. C. 1. 3.6, otwac etdévar I think that I 
know P. Py. 312 c. 

2. By a participle, with or’ without an accusative (explained in 2106 ff.). 
Thus, od yap qdecav avrov TeOvynkéta for they did not know that he was dead 
X. A.1. 10.16, wéuvnuar dxotcas ITremember that I heard X.C.1. 6.6. 

3. By érc or ws (and some other conjunctions) with the indicative or optative. 
On this form of dependent statement see 2577 ff., and under Indirect Discourse. 

a. In any form of substantive clause the subject of the subordinate verb may 
be made the object of the principal verb (2182). 

b. A clause with ér: (ws) may precede the principal clause. Cp. 2586. 


DEPENDENT STATEMENTS INTRODUCED BY étt OR 4s 


2577. The conjunctions 67 or és that introduce dependent state- 
ments in the indicative and optative 

After verbs of saying, knowing, perceiving, showing, ete. 

After verbs of emotion (rejoicing, grieving, wondering), ete. 

Or such dependent statements contain an explanation of the main 
clause or of a word in that clause, no special verb introducing the 
conjunction. 

rotro &tiov émawety Tv dvipav rdv Trére vavpaxnodeTwr, ore Tov... . PbBov 
diéAvcay TGV ‘EMAfvwr it is right to praise this in the men who engaged in the 
sea-fight of those days, (namely) that they dispelled the fear felt by the Greeks 
P. Menex. 241 b, 
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2578. The conjunctions introducing dependent statements are or: 
(Homeric also dru, 6 and ore), ds, ddrt, orws (rarely), ovvexa and d6ov- 
vexa (both poetic). 


a. $ru meaning that was originally, like Hom. o, perhaps an accusative of the 
inner object (cognate) : 6p& 6 vocets lit. I see what sickness you are sick (= hv 
vorov vooe’s). But by the time of Homer both 6 and ore had become mere formal 
conjunctions. Hom. ére that seems to be a weakened ore when; but this is 
disputed, 

b. S670 originally = = 64 rotro, ore on account of this, that = because Csyiele 
52); then = ore that in Hdt. and in Attic after Isocrates, who uses 6:67 for o ore 
to avoid hiatus. 

c. os strictly an old ablative of os (2989) meaning how, in what way, as 
in exclamatory clauses and indirect questions. ‘The meaning how (cp. how that) 
may be seen in ofda yap &s mor dd@dveTaL KAUTOs Evvoglyas for I know how (that) 
the famed earth-shaker has been wroth against me e 428, and also in Attic (And, 
2.14; I, 2.3, 3.10, 16.11, 16.15; Aes. 2.35; D. 24.139). The development of 
os how to ws that followed from the use of ws after verbs signifying to see, per- 
ceive, know, and the like. Cp. ‘‘he sayed how there was a knight.’’ 

d. 8mws (2929) that is common in Herodotus (oxws), rare in Attic, most 
used in poetry and Xenophon. From its original use in indirect questions c7ws 
how gradually acquired the meaning that. Thus, d\N érws pev . . . eye &xPouar 
iis Tpépwv, und’ Wrovoetre do not even entertain the thought that I am annoyed 
at maintaining you X.C.3. 3.20. 

e. otvexa = ob évexa, for rovrou évexa, 6, properly causal: on account of (as 
regards) this, that, and then = that, even in Homer (Odyssey and A 21) and 
later in poetry. Thus, é&dyyed\e . . . ovvex’ Oldlrovs Tovatr’ eveiwe maicl Tots 
aitod yépa announce that Oedipus has distributed such honours to his sons 
8S. O. C. 1893. 

f. d0otvexa = drov évexa, for rovrov évexa, 671; and then= that. It is found 
only in tragedy, as dyyedXe . . . dfovvexa TéOvnx’ "Opéstys report that Orestes is 
dead 5. El. 47. 


2579. Some verbs of saying are followed either by é7 or &s or by an 
infinitive (2017). In most cases the choice is optional with the writer. Affirm- 
ative clauses usually take the infinitive or dérc; but as is apparently preferred 
to ére when a writer wishes to mark a statement as an opinion, a pretext, as 
untrue, and so when the main clause is negative, or when the subordinate clause 
is negative (or both are negative), Thus, voulfovor of éxelvn dvOpwroe. .. ws 6 
“Hgaurros xadxever the local belief is that Hephaestus is working at his forge T. 
3,88, diaBaray avrods ws ovdév dhybes ev v@ Exovory slanderously attacking them 
on the score that their intentions were not sincere 5.45, wodddxis eOavuaca rloe 
more hoyos "AOnvatous érecav of ypawduevor LwKpatynv ws déos en Oavdrov I have 
often wondered with what possible arguments the accusers of Socrates succeeded 
in convincing the Athenians that he deserved death X.M.1.1.1, 0b rotro déyw 
ws ov det more kal éharrom ere woplw iévac I do not say (this) that it is not ever 
necessary to attack the enemy with a still smaller detachment X.C. 5. 4.20. re 
may be used of an untrue statement designed to create belief (S. El.43). 
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a. Dependent statements in the optative in indirect discourse after verbs of 
saying are chiefly post-Homeric. 

2580. Verbs of thinking almost always take the infinitive (2018) but as 
oceurs ; as with voulfw T. 3.88 (2579), érlfw 5.9, otouar X. H. 6.3. 12, brodap- 
Bavw X.C.8.3.40. rc is very rare (with ofoua in P.Ph. 87). doylfouar (67) 
is a verb of saying. 

a. paptupS with ére (ws) expresses reality ; with the infinitive it denotes 
uncertainty. 

2581. Verbs of intellectual perception usually take dri (és) ; less often the 
participle, which is normal after verbs of physical perception. A verb of physi- 
cal perception, if followed by ére (ws), virtually becomes a verb of intellectual 
perception. 

2582. Many verbs take ér: (@s) or the participle either in indirect discourse 
or not in indirect discourse (2106-2115). Here the construction with the finite 
verb is less dependent than that with the participle ; but the meaning is essen- 
tially the same in Attic. Many verbs take 67: (ws), the infinitive, or the parti- 
ciple, often without great difference in meaning in Attic (2123-2145). 

2583. dr: (ws), when separated from its clause by another clause, may be 
repeated. Thus, ever 6ri, el uh xataBhoovrac..., bre KaTakatoe ... Tas 
kwpas he said that, if they did not descend, he would burn their villages to the 
ground X. A. 7.4.5. 

2584. The personal 8fAds eipt ort, AavOdvw ort, etc. are often used instead of 
the impersonal 67\év éoriv Sri, NavOdver dr, etc. Thus, 67e rovnpdrarol elo ovdé 
cé NavOdvovary not even you fail to perceive that they are the very worst X. O. 1.19. 


a 


2585. 8SfAov Ott (dqAovdre) evidently, ot8 Orr (ed ot8’ Str) surely, eb YorOr dre 
be assured are so often used parenthetically and elliptically as to become mere 
formal expressions requiring no verb. 6rz here loses all conjunctive force. Thus, 
exer 67 oTwot SAdov bri TOUTwY Tepe the case then stands clearly thus about these 
matters P. G.487 d, ovr’ dy tpets 016’ bru éwavcacbe nor assuredly would you have 
ceased D. 6.29, kal rdvrwy 018’ bri pnodvtwy y’ dv (for Kal 016 bre wavres Pjoaev 
y’ dv) and all assuredly would say 9. 1. 

a. Plato (Sophistes and Leges) uses 6fdov (éorly) ws for 5% ov Bru. 

2586. dr. (and by analogy s) are often attached loosely to the main clause 
with the meaning as a@ proof (in support) of the fact that. Thus, ére 8’ ovrw trait’ 
tye, Néye wor TO TOD Kado bévous Wypicua asa proof of the fact that this is so, 
read me the bill of Callisthenes D,18. 37. 

2587. Verbs of emotion (to rejoice, grieve, be angry, wonder, etc.) take rt 
(#s) with a finite verb (negative od), but more commonly the participle (2100) 
when the subject is not changed. 

a. Hom. prefers ér, ws to the participle or infinitive. 

b. The accusative and infinitive with verbs of emotion are rare; as with davyd fw 
E. Ale. 1130. (@avudgw may be followed by a dependent question: D. 37,44). 

c. On verbs of emotion with ed instead of 871, as (negative, generally m7), see 
2247. On the use in dependent exclamations, see 2687. 

2588. pépvnpar, olSa, dkovw and like verbs, may take dre instead of érc 
(2395 A.n.). Cp., in Homer, & 3896, m 424. 
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INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


« 


2589, The words or thoughts of a person may be quoted in direct 
or indirect form after verbs, or other expressions, of saying or thinking. 

a. In reporting a speech, in making a quotation, or in dialogue, a verb of 
saying is often repeated (P. Pr.310 b, 345c, X.A.7.6.5-6). So also in such 
cases as IIdvOeva elev, GANG Odpper, pn, & Kdpe X. C. 7.3.13. 


2590. (I) Direct Discourse (Oratio Recta). —In a direct quotation 
the words or thoughts quoted are given at first hand in the exact 
form used by the original speaker or thinker. 

Meyapées éreumrov ert rods otparnyovs T Ov “EAAjvwv KjpvKa, amcxdpuevos 5é 0 Khpvt 
mpos avrovs éheye Ta5€+ ‘* Meyapées Néyouce: ‘ jets, Avdpes cUupaxor, ov duvaTol eipev 
Thy Mepoéwv trmov déxer Oat podvo.’”’ the Megarians sent a herald to the generals 
of the Greeks, and on his arrival the herald spoke as follows: ‘‘ The Megarians 
say: ‘we, oh allies, are not able to sustain the attack of the Persian cavalry by 
ourselves’?? Hdt. 9.21; and often in Hat. (cp. 3. 40, 3. 122, 5. 24, 7. 150, 8. 140). 

a. Direct quotation may, in prose, be introduced by ér:, which has the value 
of quotation marks. Thus, of dé etrov dru ikavol éouev but they said (that) ‘* we 
are ready’? X.A.5.4.10. So usually when the finite verb is omitted ; as dmexpi- 
vato 8rt ov he answered (that) ‘‘no”’? 1.6.7. The use of direct speech introduced 
by érc is, in general, that of familiar style. The first example is Hdt.2.115. as 
for 8rz is very rare (Dinarchus 1.12, 1.102). Cp. ‘‘the emperor sends thee this 
word that, if thou love thy sons, let Marcus . . ., or any one of you, chop off 
your hand’’ Shakesp. Tit. Andr. 3. 1. 151. 


2591. (II) Indirect Discourse (Oratio Obliqua). In an_ indirect 
quotation the words or thoughts are given at second hand with certain 
modifications to indicate that the words or thoughts are reported. 

a. The original form may be preserved except that there is a change from 
the first or second person to the third person: so mdv7’ é0é\er Sduevar H 391 
reporting mdvr’ é€0é\w dduevac H 364, In such cases there is no grammatical 
dependence, 

b. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from the point of view of that person. This is the common form of 
indirect discourse. 

c. The narrator may report in dependent form the words or thoughts of a 
person from his own point of view. See 2624. 


2592. The constructions of indirect discourse are regulated by the 
character of the leading verb or expression. 

a. Verbs of saying take either érc or ws and a finite verb or the infinitive 
(2017, 2579), 

b. Most verbs of thinking and believing take the infinitive (2018, ep. 2580). 

c. Most verbs of knowing, perceiving, hearing, showing take the participle 


(2106, 2110), but admit the construction with ér: or ds. Some are followed by 
the infinitive (2123 ff.). 
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d. On the construction of verbs of hoping, promising, and swearing, see 1868, 
1999, 2024. 

2593. Indirect discourse is said to be implied in subordinate clauses 
dependent on verbs which involve an idea of saying or thinking (2622). 


2594. A speaker may state his own words or thoughts in the 
form of indirect discourse. Cp. 2614, 2615, etc. 


2595. Clauses standing in indirect discourse are substantive 
clauses, and usually object of the leading verb; its subject, when that 
verb is passive or intransitive. The infinitive in substantive clauses 
after verbs of saying and thinking retains the time of the correspond- 
ing finite verb of direct discourse. 


2596. Indirect questions (2677) have the constructions of indirect 
discourse. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2597. Simple and compound sentences, and principal clauses of 
complex sentences, introduced by ozu or as are treated as follows: 


2598. (1) After primary tenses, the original mood and tense are 
retained, except that the person of the verb may be changed. 


2599. (II) After secondary tenses, primary tenses of the indicative 
and all subjunctives maybe changed to the same tense of the opta- 
tive; but an indicative denoting unreality (with or without dy) is re- 
tained. Imperfects and pluperfects are generally retained (2623 b). 


2600. The verb of simple and compound sentences, and of principal 
clauses of complex sentences, when introduced by a verb taking the 
infinitive or participle, passes into the infinitive or participle in the 
corresponding tense. dy is kept, if it was used in the direct form. 


2601. Subordinate clauses of complex sentences introduced by 


éru or ws are treated as follows: : 
2602. (1) Subordinate clauses of a sentence introduced by a leading 
verb in a primary tense, must remain unchanged in mood and tense. 


2603. (II) If subordinate clauses are introduced by a leading verb 
in a secondary tense, all primary tenses of the indicative and all sub- 
junctives (with or without dv) may be changed to the corresponding 
tenses of the optative without dv. All secondary tenses of the in- 
dicative (with or without dv) remain unchanged. 

2604. Verbs standing in subordinate clauses of sentences intro- 
duced by a leading verb requiring the participle or the infinitive, 
follow the rules of 2602, 2603. 
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2605. The principal and subordinate clauses of the direct form 
retain the names principal and subordinate in indirect discourse 
though the whole clause in which they stand itself depends on the 
verb introducing the indirect discourse (the leading verb). 


2606. The change from direct to indirect discourse is almost 
always a change of mood, not of tense. The time of a participle 
introducing indirect discourse is determined by that of the leading 
verb, The person of the verb is often changed. 


2607. dv of the direct form is retained in indirect discourse except 
when a dependent subjunctive with dy becomes optative after a 
secondary tense. Here éay, drav, éredav, éws av, etc., become «i, dre, 
éreldy, ews, etc. 


2608. The same negative (od or py) used in the direct discourse is 
commonly kept in the indirect form. But in some cases with the 
infinitive and participle py takes the place of ov (2728 ff., 2730, 2737). 


2609. No verb ever becomes subjunctive by reason of indirect dis- 
course. The subjunctive (with or without av) may, after a secondary 
tense, become optative without ay. 


2610. No verb can be changed to the optative in indirect dis- 
course except after a secondary tense, and since, even after a 
secondary tense, indicatives or subjunctives may be retained for 
vividness, no verb must become optative by reason of indirect dis- 
course. 


2611. All optatives with or without dy in the direct form are re- 
tained (with or without dy) in indirect discourse introduced by dru 
or os. After verbs requiring the participle or infinitive, such opta- 
tives in principal clauses become participles or infinitives (with or 
without av), but remain unchanged in subordinate clauses. 

a. The optative in indirect discourse may represent either the indicative or 
the subjunctive after a secondary tense. 

b. A present optative in indirect discourse may represent (1) the present 
indicative; (2) the imperfect (2623 b) indicative; (3) the present subjunctive 
with or without dy; (4) the present optative. 


2612. The imperative is commonly replaced in indirect discourse 
by a periphrasis with yopvu. Cp. 2633 b. 


2613. The retention of the mood of direct discourse, where either 
the direct or indirect form is possible, lies solely in the option of the 
writer or speaker. The vivid form reproduces the time and situation 
in which the quoted words were used. The vivid form is preferred 
by some writers, as Thucydides; the indirect form by others, as the 
orators, Plato, and Xenophon. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


« 


1. Indicative and Optative after 8m or ds 


2614. After primary tenses, the verb of the direct form remains 
unchanged in mood and tense. 

Néyer 56° ws UBpiorHs eiue he says that I am an insolent person L. 24.15 
(= vBpiorhs €i), dX’ evvoety xpy ToT Mév, yuvaty’ Sri Epimev but we must remem- 
ber on the one hand that we were born women S, Ant. 61, 015° bre 005’ av Todrd 
por e€ueudov I know that you would not blame me even for this X. O. 2. 15, 
amekpivato bre ovdév ay TovTwy elo. he replied that he would say nothing of this 
X. A.5.6.37 (= ay efron). 

2615. After secondary tenses, an indicative without dy usually 
becomes optative, but may be retained unchanged. An indicative 
with dy and an optative with a are retained. 

a. Optative for Indicative. —éyywoay bri xevds 6 PbBos etn they recognized 
that their fear was groundless X.A.2. 2.21 (= éorl), trekay bre réupece cas 6 
"TvdGv Bacireds they said that the king of the Indians had sent,them X.C. 2.4.7 
(= reupev Huds), WyyéXOn bre ATT HmEvor elev of Aaxedaydvior . . . Kal Ilelcavdpos 
teOvalyn it was reported that the Lacedaemonians had been defeated and that 
Peisander was dead X. H. 4.3.10 (= Arrnpévor elo and 7 é0yq Ke). 

N.—The first example of the optative in indirect discourse is later than 
Homer (Hymn to Aphrodite 214). Aeschylus has four cases. See 2624 c. 

b. Direct Form Retained. — 6:4)Oe Ndyos bru SuwKer adTovs Kipos a report spread 
that Cyrus was pursuing them X. A.1.4.7, amroxptvduevor bre wéuwovo. mpécBecs, 
evdds arpddakav they withdrew immediately on answering that they would send 
envoys T.1.90 (= réupouer). See also 2623, 2625. 


2. Infinitive and Participle 


2616. The infinitive and participle are used in indirect discourse 
to represent the finite verb of direct discourse. 

brdrrevov er Bacrdréa lévar they suspected that they were to go against the king 
X,A.5.1.8 (= tev), pn F déery Aaxedarpovlous 7 avrod amoxrevety he said that he 
would either bring the Lacedaemonians or kill them on the spot 'V.4. 28 (= dé, 
dmoxrev®), ob yap Hoecay abroy Tebyynkdra for they did not know that he was dead 


X.A.1.10. 16 (= dre ré0vnke). 
For examples of the infinitive, see 1846, 1848, 1849, 1867, 2022; for exam- 


ples of the participle, see 1846, 1848, 1874, 2106, 2112 b. 


COMPLEX SENTENCES IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2617. When a complex sentence passes into indirect discourse, its 
principal verb is treated like the verb of a simple sentence and stands 
either in a finite mood (after dru or o;) or in the infinitive or in the 
participle. 
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2618. After primary tenses, all subordinate verbs retain the 
original mood and tense. 

héyouriy ws, émeddv Tis ayabds Sv TereuTHoY, MEYaAnY potpay Kal TLuHy éxer they 
say that, when a good man dies, he enjoys great esteem and honour P. Crat. 398 
b, mpodéyw Sri, drdrep’ dv amoxptynra:, LedeyxOnoerar I tell you in advance that, 
whichever answer he makes, he will be confuted P. Ku. 275e, wapddeayua capes 
karaorThoare, bs dv dpirtHrar Oavdrw (yuwwoduevov give plain warning that who- 
ever revolts shall be punished with death T.3. 40 (= 6re Snuwcerat). 


2619. After secondary tenses, all subordinate verbs in the present, 
future, or perfect indicative, and all subjunctives, are usually 
changed to the corresponding tenses of the optative, or they are 
retained. Subjunctives with dy lose dy on passing into the optative. 

a. Optative for Indicative and Indicative Retained. —ecime .. . 6ru dvdpa dyou 
.. . dv elpéar Séou he said that he was bringing a man whom tt was necessary to 
lock up X.H.5.4.8 (= dyw, det), Kopos . . . r@ KvXedpxw éBoa dye 7d oTpdrevpa 
Kara wécov TO THY Todeulwy, dtu exe? Bacidreds ein Cyrus shouted to Clearchus to 
lead his troops against the enemy’s centre because the king was there X. A. 1.8. 12 
(= éorl), eb 5é eldévar Epacav bre mapécorto for they said that they knew well that 
they would come X.H.6. 5.19 (= topev rt mwapécovtar), Edeyev Bru Erouuos etn 
HryetcOa avbrois . . . elstd AéATa . . ., Oa moda Kayaba AfWouwTo he said that he 
was ready to be their leader to the Delta, where they would obtain an abundance 
of good things X. A.7.1.33 (= éroiuds elu, ANWeobe), Edeyorv bru. . . HKovev 
Hryeudvas exovtes, of avrovs, éav orovdal yévwvrar, dtovow evOev kEovor Ta emir Hdera 
they said that they had come with guides who would lead them, should a truce be 
made, to a place where they would get their supplies 2. 3. 6 (= tkopuev, imas, Eee), 
ayarnoe pe Epacker, el TO cua cdow he said I might think myself well off if I 
saved my life L. 12.11 (= ayarjoes, ef cdoes), 

N. — Except in the future the change to the optative of the indicative after e? 
is rare : as mpoo7Oov héywr bre. . . Eroruds elu, el TLva BovdActTO (= Powder), Tapa- 
Sotvar Bacavigev I went and said that I was ready to give up the slaves to be tor- 
tured, if he wished any one of them UL. 7. 34, eimev bru AéEvrmov pev ovK éracvoln, 
el Talra memoinkas ein he said that he did not commend Dexippus, if he had done 
this X. A. 6.6.25 (= éraivd, ei remolyxe). 

b. Optative for Subjunctive and Subjunctive Retained. —cirev 87: ofuwtouro, 
el uh owwmjceev he said that he would smart for it unless he kept quiet X. H.2. 3. 
56 (= oludter, dav uh ciwmnoys), ovk Epacay lévar, éav ut Tis adrots Xphuata 5.0m they 
refused to go unless a largess were given them X. A.1.4. 12 (= ovk tuev), efrev Srt 
éritiBerbar wérovev aiT@, drére drdyo. Td orpdrevua he said that they intended to 
attack him when he led his forces away X.C.7. 5.2 (= péddover, col, dréray 
amdyns), Tovs immous éxéheve pudrdrrey uévovras Tods ayaydbyTas ews av Tis onualyy 
he ordered that those who brought the horses should guard them and wait until 
orders were given 4.5.36, Spmocev *Aynoddw, ef orelcarto ews ZdOovev ods m éuwere 
mpos Barihéa ayyédous, SiampdterOar xr. he swore to Agesilaus that, if he would 
make a truce until the messengers whom he would send to the king should arrive, 
he would bring it about that, etc. X. Ages.1. 10 (= dav omelons ews dv ZOwaw ods 
av wéuwo, Siarpatouar). 
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2620. Subordinate verbs in the imperfect, aorist (but see 2623 ¢, 
N. 3), or pluperfect indicative, and all optatives, remain unchanged. 


emtotethar 5€ odhiotv adtots rods épdpous. . . elmety ws Gv wev mpbaobev émolouy 
Méudowvro avrots xrd. they reported that the ephors enjoined them to say that they 
blamed them for what they had done before X. H. 3.2.6 (= érovetre, peupdueda 
itv), Arrcgov rods Dixedods rary, ovs weréreuWav, dmavThoerbat they expected that 
the Sicels whom they had sent for would meet them here T.7. 80, elmrev Sr €XOou av 
eis Adyous, ef durjpous AdBor he said that he would enter into negotiations if he 
should receive hostages X. H. 3.1. 20 (€dOow’ dv, ef AdBorw). See 2623 a, 2625. 

2621. The following table shows where, after efrev dru or én, the 
optative (and infinitive after éb7) may be substituted for the indica- 
tive or subjunctive in conditional sentences in indirect discourse. 


DIRECT INDIRECT 
elev ort eon 
el te exw, d8ape el Tu éxot, Oido0in (dddvar) 
»” A £6/5 ” ne 26/5 8 , 
€l 7 €lxev, €d(dovv el Tu elxev, €dd0v (d:ddvar) 
el TL €axov, €0 i Tl é doin * Sov 
ov, €dwka ei TL éoyev, Soin (dodvac 
éay Tt exw, daow ei TL €xol, Swot (dwcewv) 
€i Tt ew, docu el Tt €zot, dwcou (ddécev) 
éav te éxw, didwpe el Tt €xol, dvd0in (dvddvar) 


* The combination of aorist indicative and aorist optative is unusual. 
In the following sentences there is no change of mood after dr: 


” 297 / 
el TL elyov, €didovv av el Tu €lxev, Cdidov av (diddvar av) 
” » ¥ ” F ¥ ” ” »” a 4 
el TL exxov, €OwKa av el Tu eaxev, Cdwxev av (dodvat av) 
” »” , » ” » Vee / » 
el TL €xorpt, didocnv av el TL éxot, Ovdoin dv — (did0vau av) 


Temporal and relative sentences (cp. 2561) are converted in the same way. 
For an infinitive representing an imperative in the apodosis, see 2633 c. 


IMPLIED INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2622. Indirect discourse is implied in the case of any subordinate 
clause, which, though not depending formally on a verb of saying or 
thinking, contains the past thought of another person and not a state- 
ment of the writer or speaker. Implied indirect discourse appears 
only after secondary tenses, and in various kinds of dependent 
clauses. 

a. Conditional clauses, the conclusion being implied in the leading verb. 
Thus, after a verb of emotion, oi 5’ @xripov el dXdoowro others pitied them tf they 
should be captured X.A.1.4.7. The original form was ‘ we pity them thinking 
what they will suffer ef dddcovrat if they shall be captured.’ In other e clauses, 
as Ta xphuata TS dhuw edwxev, et ws TedevTycerev Aras he gave his property to 
the people in case he died childless And. 4. 15 (i.e. that the people might have 
it, in case he should die: direct éav reAevrjow, and here éay redeuvrfon might 
have been used). 
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b. Temporal clauses implying purpose, expectation, or the like (cp. 2420). 
Thus, omovdas émoujoavto, ws dwayyedbeln Ta hexfévra they made a truce (which 
they agreed should continue) wntil what had been said should have been reported 
X. H. 3.2.20 (€ws dv dwayyed07 would be the direct form). Cp. éws 6’ ay ratra 
diampdiwvrar, pudakhy . . . karédue he left behind a guard (which he intended 
should remain) wntil they should settle these matters 5. 3. 25. 

c. Causal clauses. See 2242. 

d. Ordinary relative clauses. Thus, e’pero ratéa, Tov Evddva réxo he asked 
for the child which Evadna had borne Pindar, O1,6.49. Here relative and inter- 
rogative are not sharply distinguished. 

e. Clauses depending on an infinitive especially when introduced by a verb of 
will or desire, e.g. command, advise, plan, ask, wish (1991, 1992). Here the 
infinitive expressing command, warning, wish, is not itself in indirect discourse. 
The negative is uj. Thus, ddixvoyrar (historical present) ws Surddkny . . . Bov- 
Aduevor meicar a’rov, ef dUvatyTO, . . . oTparetoat éml THy Iloreldacav they came to 
Sitalces with the desire of persuading him (if they could) to make an expedition 
against Potidaea T. 2.67 (=éav dvrepueba), cp. 2633 a. 

f. Clauses of purpose and object clauses after verbs of effort admit the alter- 
native constructions of indirect discourse. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTIONS OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2623. Past Tenses in Indirect Discourse. — The following rules goy- 
ern past tenses in indirect discourse. 


a. The potential indicative with dy, the indicative in a condition denoting 
unreality with éy or without dy (as éxpHy, é5e, etc.), always remain unchanged 
in order to prevent confusion with the optative of the direct form. 

dmedoyoovro ws ovk dv mote oUTW wpa Foav... el Hdecav they pleaded that they 
never would have been so foolish, if they had known X. H. 6. 4. 22 (=ovx av Fuer, 
el Nopev), (€deyev) bre kpeirrov Fv avT@ rore arobavetv he said that it would have 
been better for him to die then L. 10. 25 (= kpetrrov Hy por). 

b. The imperfect and pluperfect in simple sentences usually remain unchanged 
after secondary tenses to prevent ambiguity ; but when there is no doubt that a 
past tense stood in the direct form, the imperfect passes into the present optative, 
the pluperfect into the perfect optative. In subordinate clauses both tenses are 
retained unaltered. 

Heovoev bre modAdus mpods Tov "Ivddv of Xaddatou éropevovto he heard that the 
Chaldaeans often went to the Indian king X. C. 3.2. 27, etxe yap Néyerv Kal bru 
povor TOY “ENAjvwv Bao? cuveudyovro év Tdarasats, cal bre vorepoy ovderwrore 
oTpatrevcaivTo (Cp. Cc) émi Baordéa for he was able to say both that alone of the 
Greeks they had fought on the side of the king at Plataea and that later they had 
never at any time taken the field against the king X.H.7.1.34 (= cuveuaydueba, 
ésTpatevodmeba), Ta Twempayucva Sinyodvro, Sr. avrol wey . . . mdéovev, Thy be 
dvalpeciy TGV vavayav mpoordiaev they related what had occurred to the effect 
that they were themselves sailing against the enemy and that they had given 
orders for the rescue of the men on the wrecks X.H.1.7.5 (= érdéouer, 
mpoceTataper). 
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N.— The change to the optative is not made when the time of the action of 
imperfect (and pluperfect) is earlier than that of a codrdinated verb in the same 
quoted sentence; as é€deyév 7’ ws ditabjvaios Fv Kal Tay Tduw mpSros xarelror he 
said that he both had been a lover of Athens and that (afterwards) he was the 
Jirst to tell what had happened at Samos Ar. Vesp. 282. 

c. The aorist indicative without dy in a simple sentence or in a principal 
clause may be changed to the aorist optative after a secondary tense; but in 
subordinate clauses (except those denoting cause, N.3) it remains unchanged to 
avoid ambiguity with the aorist optative, which usually represents the aorist 
subjunctive. 

drekpivdunv atr@ ort... od} AdBouuw I answered him that I did not take 
D. 50.36 (= ovk €\aBor), rots idlous xpjoecbar Epn, A 6 TaTHp ait@ edwxev he said 
that he would use his own money that his father had given him X.H.1.5.3 
(= xphooua, edwxer). 

N. 1.— The retention of the aorist indicative is here the essential point of dif- 
ference between subordinate clauses and principal clauses or simple sentences, 

N. 2.—In a subordinate clause the time of the aorist usually expresses an 
action prior to that of the leading verb. 

N. 3.—In causal clauses with ér: or ws a dependent aorist indicative may 
become aorist optative ;-as ceive yap Méyery . . . ws Aaxedaipdrior 51d TOOTO TodEUT)- 
gecav abrots, br obk EbeAHoaev per? Aynorddou éOetv éx’ airéy for he was able to 
say that the Lacedaemonians had gone to war with them (the Thebans) for the 
reason that they (the Thebans) had not been willing to attack him (the Persian 
king) in company with Agesilaus X. H. 7.1.84 (direct érodéunoay nutv, dre 
ovK nOeX\noapev). Rarely in temporal clauses with émef (X. C. 5.3. 26). 


2624. Inserted Statement of Fact.— When the present or perfect 
indicative would have stood in the direct discourse, a past tense of 
historical narration is often used as a statement of fact by the writer 
from his own point of view, though the rest of the sentence may be 
given in indirect discourse after a secondary tense from the point 
of view of the subject ef the leading verb. 


noe Ore obx ofdv 7 Fv airy cwbqvar she knew that it was not possible for her to 
be saved Ant. 1.8 (= ody old 7’ éorl éuol cwOfvar. With 4» the sentence virtu- 
ally has the force of oby oléy 7 Fv cwOjvar Kal qde she could not be saved and 
she knew it). So deyov od cadh@s ripv “HAN Sa edevdepodv abtdy, ef dvdpas duépOerpev 
they said that he was not freeing Greece in the right way if he put men to death 
T. 3.82 ( = édevbepois, diapOelpers), Tovs puydbas éxédevse ody a’T@ oTparever Oat, 
brocxbuevos abtots, el Kah@s Katampatecev ép’ & éorpareveTo, ui mpoa bev mavcer Oat 
amply abrovs kataydyot ofkade he urged the exiles to make the expedition with him, 
promising them that, if he should succeed in accomplishing the purposes of his 
campaign, he would not cease until he had brought them back to their homes 
K. A. 1.2.2 (= Av kararpdéw ép’ & orparevouat, od mabocouar mply dv karayayw), 
drodavav édirwoev bre ovK adn TadTa hv he showed by his death that this 
was not true L. 19. 52 (= éorl), &py elvar rap’ éavt@ baov pr} Fv dvnrwudvor he 
said that he had in his possession all that had not been expended 1. 48. 16 
(= rap’ éuol dori bc0v wh €or dvnrwpevor), év TOAD 5h arropla Hoay ol "EXAnves, 
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évvootmevor ev bre emt rats Baocdéws Ovpas Foav the Greeks were accordingly in 
great perplexity on reflecting that they were at the king’s gates X. A. 3.1. 2 (i.e. 
they were there in fact and they knew it). 

a. The use of past tenses of historical narration instead of present tenses of 
direct discourse occurs, in simple sentences, especially after verbs of knowing, 
perceiving, showing, and verbs of emotion (rarely after verbs of saying w. 6r-). 

b. Such inserted statements of fact are often difficult to distinguish from 
indicatives in indirect discourse ; and the two forms of expression may occur in 
the same sentence (X. C. 4. 2. 35-86). The common explanation of the use of 
the imperfect and pluperfect for the present and perfect is that Greek had the 
same assimilation of tense as English. 

c. Except in indirect questions, the optative of indirect discourse is unknown 
to Homer. (eimety ws €or w 237 may be considered as interrogative.) After 
primary or secondary tenses Homer employs, in the dependent clause, the same 
past tense that would have been used in an independent clause, from the point 
of view of the speaker, and not the tense which would have been used in direct 
discourse from the point of view of the subject of the main clause. Thus, yiyvw- 
oxov 6 (= br) 64 Kaka undero I knew that he was plunning evil y 166 (i.e kaxa 
éundero kal éyiyvwoxov he was planning evil and I knew it). In Attic we should 
commonly have p#derac or wjdo.ro. After secondary tenses the future is usually 
expressed in Homer by @ueddov and the infinitive, as ovdé 7d 7dn, 6 ob melcer Oat 
eueddrev nor did he know this, that she had no thought to comply y 146. 

d. That this use of statements of fact standing outside indirect discourse is 
optional only, is seen from a comparison of the first example in 2624 with cadds 
yap noe ws eyo ta’ry Kpatiorés elm for he knew full well that I am first-rate in 
this line Ar. Vesp. 635 and with de avrdv br. wécov €xor Tod Ieporxod orpa- 
Tevpatos he knew that he held the centre of the Persian army X. A.1. 8. 21. 


2625. An optative with or without dy is regularly retained after 
6te (as). 

édldackov ws . . . cuvectparevovTo brat Hyowro they showed that they always 
followed them in their campaigns wherever they led X. H. 5.2.8 (=ovve- 
oTparevopeba, Sot Hyoicbe, cp. 2568), daexpivaro . . . dT mpdcbev av droOdvorev F 
Ta brha rapadolncav he replied that they would sooner die than surrender their 
arms X, A.2.1.10 (= dy droOdvoumer, rapadoiuer). 


2626. In some cases the optative with dv in temporal and relative sentences 
is used to represent the subjunctive with dy; but many scholars expel a». 

mapnyyerray avrois wh mpbrepov érirlbecOar ply dv Trav oderépwy'h wéoor Tis 
Tpwbeln they gave orders to them that they should not attack before some one of 
their number had either fallen or been wounded X.H. 2.4.18. Cp, 2421. 


2627. An optative occasioned by indirect discourse may stand 
after a primary tense when it is implied that the thought quoted has 
been expressed in the past. 


héyet 6 Nbyos Sts Neowrddeuos Nécropa Eporro the story goes that Neoptolemus 
asked Nestor P. Hipp. M.286 b. This may be expressed by déyerac eirety ru. Cp. 
Aéyerau elmety drt Bovdorro it is reported that he said that he wished X.C. 1.4. 25. 
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a. The historical present is a secondary tense: of 5¢ meupOévres Né-youor Ktpy 
8re uutcotev Tos *Accuplovs and those who had been sent told Cyrus that they hated 
the Assyrians X. C. 4.2. 4. 


2628. Indirect discourse may be introduced by dre (és) and then 
pass into the infinitive as if the introductory verb had required the 
infinitive. 

7 5€ amekpivaro bre BoUhoiTo wey dravTa TO warp! yaplierOat, dkovra pévroe Tov 
maida xaerdy eivar voulfey (= voutfor) katadirety she answered that she wished 
to do everything to oblige her father, but that she considered it unkind to leave the 
child behind against his inclination X. C. 1.38. 138. 

a. It is unusual to have the infinitive first, and then ér: (T. 5. 65). 

b. One and the same clause may even begin with ér. (ws) and then (some- 
times after a parenthesis) be continued by an infinitive, less often by a participle. 
Thus, dxovw é7e (omitted in one Ms.) kal cuvOnpeutas tivas Ty raldwy co yevér Oar 
airod I hear too that some of his sons became your companions in the chase 
X.C. 2.4.15. Continuation with a participle in T. 4. 37. 


2629. An optative dependent on 6m (és) may be followed, in a 
parenthetical or appended clause (often introduced by ydp or ody), 
by an independent optative, which is used as if it itself directly de- 
pended on éru (ds). 

€Xeyov modhol . . . Ore mavTds dia Aéyou Devs: xeuucv yap etn kal ove otkade 
drom\ety TS Talra Bovdouévw Suvaroy ely kTr. many said that what Seuthes said 
was of much value; for it was winter and neither was it possible for any one 
who so desired to sail home, etc. X. A. 7.3.13 (here we might have had yeméva 
yap eivat by 2628). 

a. Such an independent optative may also follow an infinitive in indirect 
discourse (L. 13.78), an indicative after 67c (Is. 8.22), or a participle (Is. 9.5). 
After an optative in indirect discourse the appended clause may contain an in- 
dicative (X. A. 6, 2.10, I.17.21). 


2630. An infinitive in indirect discourse may follow a sentence 
which merely involves the idea of indirect statement. 

6 6é ad’rovs eis Aaxedaluova éxédevey iévat : ov yap elvar ktpios ards he recommended 
them to go to Lacedaemon; for (he said that) he was not himself empowered to 
GGG tly ei an Lz 


2631. In subordinate temporal and relative clauses the infinitive 
is often used for the indicative or optative by attraction to an infini- 
tive standing in the principal clause after a verb of saying. In 
some cases épn may be mentally inserted. 

Zon... érevdy 5é yevédrOa ert TH oikla TH AydOwvos, dvepyuévny katadapPdveww 
rhv Ovpay he said that, when he arrived at the house of Agathon, he found the 
door open P.S.174d (= éredh éyevdunv, karadauBdvw). See also the sentence 
quoted in 1228 b, end. So ofroe 6é Edeyow bru moddAods Haly *Apwatos eivar Ilépoas 
éaurod BeXrtous, ovs ob« dv dvacxér Oat abo Bacrhevovros and they said that Ariaeus 
said that there were many Persians better than himself, who would not endure 
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his being king X. A. 2.2.1 (= modXol efor éuavrod BedXrious, of ovK av dvdoxo.wTo 
éuod B.). Here the relative is equivalent, in sense, to Kal rovrous. The infinitive 
occurs even in clauses with e (T. 4.98, and often in Hadt.), and with dcére 
(Hat. 3. 55). 

a. The infinitive is rare in such relative clauses as duoplfovoer cages év ots 
éeivar dmoxrivwivar they make a clear distinction in cases where it is permitted 
to kill D. 23.74. 


2632. For the sake of variation, a mood of the direct form may 
be used in the same sentence with a mood of the indirect. The main 
verb may be kept in the direct form, while the subordinate verb 
becomes optative, or, less often, the subordinate verb may be retained 
in the direct form though the main verb becomes optative. 


obrot éXeyov Oru Kopos pev réOvnxev, Aptatos 5é wepevyas ... ein these said that 
Cyrus was dead but that Ariaeus had fled X. A. 2.1.3 (here we might have had 
reOvikoe Or wépevye), ai dé dmexptvavro bri ovx évradda etn, add’ aréxer boov Tapa- 
cayynv and they replied that he was not there but was a parasang distant 
4. 5. 10 (here we might have éori or dméxor), @6dxer SHdov eivar bre alpjoovrat 
avrov et Tis érupnplto. it seemed to be clear that they would elect him if any one 
should put it to vote X. A. 6.1. 25 (here we might have aipjcowro or éav érupygl- 
&), @reEas . . . Ore wéyiorov etn pabety brws det ebepydferOar Exacta you said that 
it was essential to learn how it is necessary to conduct each process X. O.15. 2 
(here éorl or déo. might have been used), rapjyyeav, érerdy Serrvyjoaer, .. . 
dvarraver Oar kal €recbar, Hulk’ dv ris mapayyérAy they gave orders that, when they 
had supped, they should rest and follow when any one gave the command X. A. 
8.5.18 (here we might have had éreddav decrvjowor or Hvixa mapayyéddor). 
Other examples 2619. Subjunctive (in some Mss.), then optative: X. A. 7.7. 57. 


2633. The idea conveyed by an imperative or a hortatory (or even 
deliberative) subjunctive of direct discourse may be set forth in the 
infinitive by a statement as to what ought to be. 


a. Inan infinitive dependent on a verb of will or desire (such as ask, com- 
mand, advise, forbid, etc. 1992) which does not properly take the construction of 
indirect discourse. 

els 6¢ 5 eire (1997) . . . orparnyods perv édcbar dddovs and some one urged 
that they choose other generals X. A.1.3.14 (cp. ere or Ewuev), darnydpeve 
undéva Badrev he forbade any one to shoot X.C. 1.4.14 (ep. undels Baddérw). 


N. — Here may be placed the infinitive after #yotuar, voultw, ofomar in the 
sense of dox@ I think it proper (or necessary) ; aS govro dmiévar they thought 
that they should retire X. H.4.7.4 (ep. dmlwper). 

b. In an infinitive dependent on é¢n ypvac (detv), as hn . . « XpHvac wAery 
él Zupaxovoas he said that they ought to sail to Syracuse T. 4. 69. 

c. In the simple infinitive, as ras wey émisrodas... dvéyvwoar, év als moAdGv 
drwy yeypaupévwv kepadavov hv mpds Aakedamovtous 0% yeyvecxery 8 Te BovNovrar... 
el oby Tt BovAovrar gages héyerv, méuWar wera Tod Tépcou dvdpas ws abrév they read 
the dispatches, in which of much besides therein written to the Lacedaemonians 
the substance was that the king did not understand what they wanted ; Uf therefore 
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they wished to make explicit statements, let them send men to him in company 
with the Persian T.4.50. Cp. T.1.27.1 pévey = pevérw. 


2634. Long sentences (and even some short complex sentences), 
or a series of sentences, in indirect discourse depending on a single 
verb of saying or thinking, are uncongenial to the animated character 
of Greek, which resists the formal regularity of Latin. Some long 
speeches in indirect discourse do, however, appear, e.g. Andoc. 1. 38— 
42, Thue. 6.49, Xen. C. 8.1. 10-11, Plato R. 614 b (the entire Sympo- 
sium is given in reported form). To effect variety and to ensure 
clearness by relieving the strain on the leading verb, Greek has vari- 


ous devices. 


a. pn (@deke, elev, Hpero) is repeated, e.g. T. 7.48. 
b. The indirect form is abandoned for the direct form, e.g. X. A. 1.8.14, 1. 


re 
o 


X. H.2. 1.25). 


4.8.10; often with a change, or repetition, of the verb of saying (X. A. 
7, 


Cc. &pn xphvac (det) or éxédeuce is inserted or repeated (T. 6. 49. 4). 
N. 1. — Transition from direct to indirect discourse is rare (X. A. 7.1.39, 


ep. X. C. 3.2.25). 


N. 2. — An interrogative clause always depends immediately on the introduc- 
tory verb, hence such clauses do not occur in the course of a long sentence in 


indirect discourse. 


2635. 


pn yap elvac péev dvdpdroddy of éml 
Aavplw, dety 6€ Koulaacba darodopar. 
dvactas dé rp Wevobels THs Spas Badl- 
fev eivar 6¢ mavcédnvov. eel dé mapa 
TO mpomvAatov Tov Awovicov Hv, opay 
dvOpwmous moNdovs amd TOO Qidelou KaTa- 
Balvovras els Thy dpxnotpayv: deloas dé 
airovs, elcehOav brd Thy cKiav Kabéfe- 
car peragsd Tov Klovos Kal THs oTHAnsS 
éd’ 7 O oTparnyés éoTiy 6 XaNkKoUs. opav 
6é dvOpdmovs Tov péev apibuov pddiora 
Tpiaxoclous, ésTdvat dé KUK\w ava TévTE 
kal d€ka dvdpas, Tovs 6€ ava elkoo.y: 
dpdv 6€ a’t Gv mpos Thy cedynvyny TA Tpd- 
cwraToy rreloTwy yiyvioKev. Kal Tpa- 
Tov ev, & dvdpes, TOON brébeTo SevbraTov 
mpayua, oluar, dws év éxelyw en SvTiva 
BovdorTo ’AOnvalwy pdvar Tv avdpdv 
TovTwy elvat, SvTiva 5é ut BovdorTo, Néyerv 
Sri ovK Av. lav 6é rabr’ py eri Aavpiov 
tévat, xal rH borepala dKovery bre ot 
‘Epuai elev mepixexoupévors yvavar odv 


EXAMPLES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


For Dioclides said that he had a 
slave at Laurium, and that he had to 


fetch a payment duehim. Rising early 


he mistook the time and set out, and 
there was a full moon. When he was 
by the gateway of the sanctuary of 
Dionysus, he saw a body of men com- 
ing down from the Odeum into .the 
orchestra, and through fear of them 
he betook himself into the shade and 
sat down between the column and the 
block on which the Bronze General 
stands. He saw about three hundred 
men, some standing round about in 
groups of fifteen, others in groups of 
twenty. On seeing them in the moon- 
light he recognized the faces of most. 
In the first place, gentlemen, he has 
concocted this most extraordinary tale, 
in order, as I believe, that tt might 
be in his power to include among these 
men any Athenian he wished, or to 
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ebO0s bri ToUTwy eln TOY avdpGy 7d Epyov. 
HKwv 5é els dotu Syrnrds Te HON Tpnue- 
yous KaTaAauBdvey Kal unviTpa KEKNpU- 
yuéva éxaTov uvas. — Andocides 1. 38. 
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exclude any he did not wish. On see- 
ing this he said he went to Laurium, 
and on the day after heard that the 
statues of Hermes had been mutilated. 


So he knew forthwith that it was the 
work of these men. On his return to 
the city he found that commission- 
ers of inquiry had already been ap- 
pointed and that a hundred minae had 
been offered as a reward. 


INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES (QUESTIONS) 


2636. Questions are either direct (independent) or indirect (depend- 
ent). Thus, ris éAeke tratra; who said this? épwrd gotis éde€e Tatra I 
ask who said this. 


2637. Questions may have the assertive form with the interroga- 
tion expressed simply by the tone of the voice, or may be introduced 
by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, adverb, or particle. 

a. A question gains in animation and has its emphatic part clearly marked 
if the interrogative word is placed late in the sentence. Thus, ndéa dé Kandets 
od Ta Hoovas peTéxovTa; you call pleasant, do you not, that which participates in 
pleasure ? P.Pr. 851d, 7d rewhy €deyes rorepoy Hdd 7} dviapdy eivar; did you say 
that to be hungry was pleasant or painful ? P. G. 496 c. 


2638. Yes and No Questions (or sentence-questions) are asked by 
the verb (whether a given thing és or is done). Such questions are 
commonly introduced by an interrogative particle. Pronoun-questions 
(or word-questions) are asked by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, 
or adverb (who, what, where, when, how). 


a, A sentence-question may follow a word-question; as rf Soxodouv iptv, d 
dvdpes; apd ye duolws wuiy twept T&v ddixovyTwr yryveoKery kKTA.; What do you think 
of your ancestors, gentlemen of the jury ? Do they seem to entertain the same sen- 
ciments with yourselves about wrong-doers? Lyc. 119. 


2639. Deliberative Questions ask what is to be done or what was to be done. 
Questions asking what 7s to be done in the present or future are expressed by the 
deliberative subjunctive (negative uj, 1805), by de? or xp% and the infinitive, by 
the verbal in -réov with éort (1808) or by the deliberative future (1916). Ques- 
tions asking what was to be done are expressed by xpiv (éxphv) or €dec with the 
infinitive, or by the verbal in -réov with #». In direct questions the optative is 
not used to denote what was to be done. 


2640. Rhetorical Questions are questions asked for effect and not for infor- 
mation, since the speaker knows the answer in advance and either does not wait 
for, or himself gives, the answer. Thus, ddX’ ove gore Tadra: wdbev; but this is 
not so. How can it be ? D. 18. 47, ré ody atriov eivar brodapBdvw; eyd ipiy épa 
what then do I regard as the explanation ? I will tell you P. A.40b. Such ques. 
tions are often introduced by 47 (2651 b). Other examples 2638 a, 2641. 
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a. Rhetorical questions awaken attention and express various shades of emo- 
tion; and are often used in passing to a new subject. Such questions are very 
rare in Lysias, somewhat frequent in Plato, common in Isaeus, highly developed 
in Demosthenes. ‘The rhetorical question is much more favoured in Greek than 
in English, 


DIRECT (INDEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2641. Any form of statement (2153) may be used as a direct 
question. The interrogative meaning may be indicated only by the 
context, or it may be expressed by placing an emphatic word first or 
by the use of certain particles (2650, 2651). 

éy@ ot oyu; I say no? P.G.446 e, ob yap drexpivduny bre etn 4 Kaddlorn; for 
did I not answer that tt was the noblest art? 448 e,"EdAnves dvTes BapBdpors Sov- 
etvtouev; shall we, who are Greeks, be subject to barbarians ? E. fr. 719, Ayovpmedd. 
Tt Tov Gavarov eivac; do we regard death as anything? P. Ph. 64c. Cp. 1831, 1832. 


2642. Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no are introduced by 
interrogative pronouns, adjectives or adverbs (340, 346), usually without any 
interrogative particle, and may have any form of the simple sentence. 

rl ody Kedevw rovfoat; what then do I urge you to do? X. A. 1. 4.14, mécov.. 
dmeoriv évOévde TO oTpareuua; how far distant from here is the army? X. C. 6.3. 10, 
ms eiras; what (lit. how) did you say? P.G. 447d, ri av aire eines; what would 
you have said to him ? P. R.337 ¢. 

2643. An interrogative pronoun or adverb often depends on a participle and 
not on the main verb of the sentence. Thus, ré of rowjoavros KkaTexelporovncare 
Tod Evdvdpou ; for what act then did you condemn Evander? D, 21.176, ( Odvvé.01) 
ot Té meroinkdros a’tots Pidimmou- Gs alt@ xpGrrac; for whom what has Philip 
done and how do they treat him? 23.107. Cp. 2147d. Oni madwy see 2064 a. 


2644. A subordinate clause introduced by a conjunction or a relative pro- 
noun may suddenly change into a direct pronoun-question, though the construc- 
tion of the clause remains unaltered. Thus, émevdi wept rivos “APnvator diavoodvrat 
Bovrever Oat, dvicracar cvuBovredwy; when the Athenians are intending to deliber- 
ate (lit. about what?) do you get up to give them advice? P. Alc.I. 106c, 166’ a 
xph mpatere ; érevday rh yévnrar; when will you do what you ought to do? in what 
event? (lit. when what shall have happened?) D.4. 10. 

a. Here belong the elliptical phrases tva rl, as tt (scil. yévnrar, 946), Ore rh 
(scil. ylyverar). Thus, iva ri radra déyes; why (lit. that what shall happen ?) 
do you say this? P. A. 26d, ére kal ro0r’ abt @ mpocOjcere; bre rl; will you give 
him this distinction too in addition? for what reason? D. 23. 214. 

2645. Two questions may be condensed into one in an interrogative sentence 
by placing an interrogative between the article and its noun, Thus, éy@ ob» roy 
éx molds rédews orparnyoy mpoc boxe Tatra mpdtev; am I waiting for a general to 
do this? From what city ? X. A. 3.1. 14. 


2646. Two or more interrogative pronouns, without a connective, may occur 
in the same sentence (question within a question). Thus, dd rovrwy ris rivos 
airids éore yerhoerar pavepdy from this it will become clear who is chargeable with 
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what D. 18. 73, éreddy rls tiva pidq, wbrepos worépov pidos ylyverar; whenever 
one person loves another, which one is the lover of which? P. Lys. 212 a. 


2647. With a substantive and the article or with a demonstrative pronoun an 
interrogative pronoun may be used as a predicate adjective. Here the inter- 
rogative sentence is equivalent to an interrogative clause with a dependent (tel- 
ative) clause (cp. 1169). 

rotov Tov m0Oov zerres; what is the word that thou hast uttered? A 552 (lit. the 
word being what? In fuller form = ots éoriv 6 midos dv eevmes;), Tis 0 mobos 
avrovs tkero; what is this longing that has come upon them? S. Ph. 601, otros 6é 
rls... kpare?; who is this man who holds sway? S.O.C.68, rivas rotcd' elcopd; 
who are these I see? EB, Or. 1347, dua coplav tiva Toro 7d bvoma EoxyKa. olav 6H 
coptayv ravtnv; thanks to a kind of wisdom I obtained this name. (Thanks to) 
this wisdom being what? (that is, what is this wisdom?) P. A. 20d. 


2648. ris, rl, motos referring to something mentioned before may take the 
article; as A. mdoxe 6¢ Oavyuaordv. B. tort; A. A strange thing is happening 
to him. B. (The) what? Ar. Pax 696, A. viv 6% éxetva in. . . duvdpeba xpiverv. 
B. ra rota; A. Now at last we are able to decide those matters. B. (The) what 
matters? P. Phae. 277 a. 


2649. rls, rotos as adjective pronouns, and 7@s etc., when followed by ov, have 
the force of an affirmative assertion. Thus, molous Aédyous ovK dvnrtdoapuer; what 
arguments did we not expend ? 1.8. 67 (=mdrras), Tl kaxdv obxl; = way Kkaxdy in 
2147 d. 


QUESTIONS INTRODUCED BY INTERROGATIVE PARTICLES 


2650. 7 and dpa introduce questions asking merely for informa- 
tion and imply nothing as to the answer expected (neither yes nor no). 

4 réOvynkev Oldlrov marnp ; is Oedipus’ father really dead ? S. O. T.948, 9 XAéyw 
(delib. subj.) ; shall I tell you? X.C.8.4.10, 9 Kal ofxot rSv rovelwy Foba; were 
you really one of the rich men when you were at home? 8.3.36. 

ap? eiul wdvtis; am I a prophet? S. Ant. 1212, ap’ *Oduccéws krdUw; can it be 
that I am listening to Odysseus ? S. Ph. 976, apa ébedroeev dv futv diadexOfvac; 
will he really be willing to talk with us? P. G. 447 b. 

a. dpa is from #+ dpa. 4% is chiefly poetic. Homer uses 4, not apa. Both 
particles denote interest on the part of the questioner (often = really ? surely ?). 


2651. ov, dp’ od, obxoiy expect the answer yes (nonne), px}, dpa pr, 
pov (= py obv) expect the answer no (num). 


a. ovx ovTws edeyes ; did you not say so ? P. R. 334 b (i.e. ‘I think you did, 
did you not ?’), ap’ obx UBous rade; ts not this insolence 2? S.O.C. 883, odKotv . . « 
eB cot Sokodor Bovrever Oa ; do they not then seem to you to plan well 2? X.C. 7.1.8. 
ovxKovy ov expects the answer no. 

b. my Te vewrepov ayyédres; no bad news, I hope? P. Pr. 310b, dpa ph 
aioxuvOduer; surely we are not ashamed, are we? (or can it be that we should 
be ashamed ?) X. O. 4.4, 4 droxpivwuar; am I not to answer ? P. R.337b, nav rb 
ce dbixet; surely he has not wronged you, has he? (or can it be that, etc.) 
P. Pr.310d. wav od expects the answer yes. 
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c. wdv is confined to Attic. Since the fact of its composition was lost, we 
find way ofy (A. Ch. 177) and wav w4 (P. Lys. 208 e). 

d. ov after uj or apa wh belongs to a single word, not to the sentence 
(P. Men. 89¢, Lys. 213d). On uw} or wh od} with the subjunctive in half-ques- 
tions, see 1801. 

e. dpa placed before od or uy gives greater distinctness to the question. ov 
questions ask concerning facts ; u# questions imply uncertainty or even appre- 
hension, but sometimes are asked merely for effect. 

f. of mov; of ri mov; od 6H; od 5H mov mean surely it is not so? Here the 
negative belongs to the sentence. 


2652. Gddo 117]; is if anything else than ? and GAXdo TL; is it not 2? are used 
as direct interrogatives. Thus, d&\Xo re } obdev Kwhver wapetvar; there's nothing to 
hinder our passing, ts there ? (lit. is there anything else the case than this that, 
nothing prevents, etc.) X. A. 4.7. 5, dNXo Te Pidetrac bd Gedy; is it not loved by 
the gods? P. Euth. 10d. Cp. ri yap &Xo # Kivddvedoers émidetEar xTr.; for what 
other risk will you run than that of se Walp — 2? (= for what else will you do 
than that you will very likely show ?) X. M. 2.3.17. 


2653. cira and éreira (more emphatic xara, kdwera) introduce questions 
expressing surprise, indignation, irony, etc. ; and often indicate a contrast 
between what a person has or has not done and what is or was to be expected of 
him. Thus, eita 7&s ovk evOds érnyeipds we; then why did you not rouse me at 
once ? P. Cr. 45). 


2654. addd& (GAN 7) introduces a question opposed to an expressed or implied 
thought of the speaker (especially an objection). Thus, yrovy rl ce kal érel pou 
ovk édl5ous @racov; GAN’ driyrovv; adda Tepl wadikGv paxduevos; aAAA pEeOdwy 
érapdvnca; did Task anything of you and strike you when you would not give 
it to me ? Or did I demand anything back ? Or was I quarreling about an object 
of affection ? Or was I the worse for liquor and did I treat you with drunken 
violence 2? X. A. 5.8.4, ad’ H, 7d Aeyopuevov, katoi éopris Hrouev; but have we 
arrived, as the proverb says, late for a feast ? P.G.447 a. Cp. 2785. 

2655. 8é sometimes introduces a suppressed thought, as an objection. Thus, 
el é wor, od 62 5H TE Thy wodLY Hutv ayalov merolynxas; tell me, (but) what good, 
pray, have you done the State ? 1.8. 70. 


DIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2656. Direct alternative questions are usually introduced by 
rérepov (rorepa) . . y whether .. or (Lat. utrum.. . an). 

morepov d€bpaxev # ov; has he done it or not ? 1D. 23.79, wérepdv oé rus, Aloxivn, 
THs rodews Ex Opov H eudy elvar PH; shall I say, Aeschines, that you are the enemy of 
the State or mine? 18. 124 (ris $7 = $, 1805c), wérepa 5’ Hyet. . . Apervoy 
elvar ody TO OG AyANG Tas Tiuwplas roveicOa A ody TH oD Kula; do you think that 
it is better to inflict the proper punishments in your own interest or to your own 
loss? X. C.3. 1. 15. 

2657. #4 often stands alone without rérepoy (as an without wrum). Thus, 
Zoe rv elphynv h od; did he break the peace or not ? D, 18. 71, Av xpjuwara wohhd 
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Zyn, eds wrouretv A révnra roveis ; if he has great wealth, do you let him keep on 
being rich or do you make him poor ? X. C.3.1.12. So when the first question 
expresses uncertainty on the part of the questioner; as dA\a ris cou dunyetro ; 
4 abrds Dwxpdrns; but who told you the story ? (was it some one else) or was it 
Socrates himself ? P.S.173 a, Cp. 2860. 


2658. An alternative question may follow upon a simple direct (or indirect) 
question. Thus, rd0ev mde?’ typa Kédevda; FTLKaTa mpHsiy H wayrdliws adddno Ge ; 
whence do ye sail over the watery ways ? Or is it perchance on some enterprise 
or by way of rash adventure that ye rove ? 1252. Cp. E 85 (cited in 2660). 


2659. rérepoy (rérepa) may stand alone when the second member of the 
question is implicit in another sentence. Thus, évvojcare de KaKetvo, tlya mpbdpa- 
ov éxovres av mpocolueba Kaxtoves 7) mpdabev yevécOar. mbrepov btu dpxomev;... 
add? bre evdatmovérrepor doKodpuev vov } mporepoy eivac; and consider this too: what 
pretence should we have for allowing ourselves to become less deserving than here- 
tofore? Is it because we are rulers? Or is tt because we seem to be more pros- 
perous than before ? X.C.7. 5.83. 


2660. sérepoy (rérepa) was originally the neuter of rérepos which of the two? 
placed in front of a double question and later made a part of the first question. 
Thus, épwr& mérepov pide? # pice? ce Task which of the two (is true): does he 
love or does he hate you? Cp. Tudetiny 5° otk av yvoins morépoure perely, He meTa 
Tpderowy duiréor H per’ ’Axawots you could not tell on which side Tydides was, 
whether he consorted with Trojans or with Achaeans E 85, rlves xatfpéav, rotepov 
"Eddnves, uadxns, # wats éuds ; who began the battle— was it the Greeks or my son ? 
AMRErS 200 CDi wiles. 


2661. 7H (me)... H (He), OY H (Fe) alone, occurs in Homer, who does not 
use wérepov. Thus, # pa re tduev evi dpecly, je kal ovKi; do we know aught in 
heart, or do we not ? 6 632, Pevooua F €rupor épéw; shall I speak falsehood or the 
truth? K 584. 

a. All the ancient grammarians attest the accentuation of these particles as 
given above. Modern editors often adopt other accents. 7#é and fe are derived 
from %-fé and 4-re (whence # and #). With this enclitic ¢é, cp. Lat. -ve. 


MOODS IN DIRECT QUESTIONS 


2662. The moods used in direct questions are the same as those 
used in statements. 


a. Indicative (examples in 2642) : sometimes in a past tense with dv, as rs dé 
mavres €fpdovv av Tods Tupdyvous; but why should all men envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9, ef rus Eva vduov... eadrelWecev..., ap’ odk dv dmexrelvar? adrdy; uf any 
one should cancel a single law..., would you not have put him to death? Lye. 
66. On ré od or rf ofy od with the aorist, see 1936. 

b. Subjunctive: in deliberative questions (2639), On the anticipatory sub- 
junctive in rf rd@w, see 1811. 

c. Optative (potential), as rls dpdcecer dv; who can tell? E.1.T.577. With- 
out dy this optative is rare, as rls Néyor; who can.tell? A.Ch. 595. Cp. 1821 a. 
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INDIRECT (DEPENDENT) QUESTIONS 


2663. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns, adjectives, and adverbs, indefinite relative pronouns and ad- 
verbs (340, 346), or by certain interrogative particles (2671, 2675). 


_ 2664. The interrogatives of the direct question may be retained 
in an indirect question. But it is more common to use the indefinite 
relatives which (in interrogative sentences) are employed only in 
indirect questions. 

jpwtwv avrovs Tives elev they asked them who they were X. A. 4.5.10 (=rlves 
éoré;), npwtav & Te éori TO mpayua I asked what the matter was 5.7.23 (=r 
éo7L;), NpweTa abroy récov xpiclov éxa he asked him how much money he had 
7. 8.1 (= recov Exes ;), HpSTwv adrov 7d orparevua drdcov etn they asked him how 
large the army was 4.4.17 (= récov éorl;), dmopGy rot rpdmoro éml NOpov Tiva 
Kkatagevye. being in doubt whither he should turn, he fled to a hill X.C. 3.1.4 
(= Tot rpdrwpyac;), Bde 5é ovdels bor ctparevovow but no one knew where they 
were going to march T. 5. 54 (= mo? orparevouer ;). 


2665. The use of the direct interrogatives is a relic of original juxtaposition, 
e.g. elmé wot, rotdy Tt voulfers edcéBerav evar; tell me, what sort of a thing do you 
think holiness is ? X.M.4.6.2. The interrogative force of the indefinite rela- 
tives is derived, not from any interrogative idea in these words, but from the 
connection in which they stand. 


2666. An indirect interrogative is often used in the same sentence after a 
direct interrogative. Thus, ov« olda ot’ drd rolov av rdxous otre brow dy Tis 
pevywr aropiya otr’ els rotov dv okdtos amodpaly 000’ brws ay eis exupdy xwplov 
aroctaln I do not know with what swiftness of foot nor by fleeing to what quar- 
ter a man might escape nor into what darkness he might run away nor how he 
could withdraw into any stronghold X.A.2.5.7. The direct form precedes less 
often, as od yap alcOdvoual cov drotoy voutmov 7 motov dlkatov Aéyers for I do not per- 
ceive what you mean by ‘conformable to law’ or what you mean by ‘just’? X. M. 
4. 4.13. 


2667. Two interrogatives may occur in the same sentence without a con- 
nective ; aS 1s oldev drrota érolous SuvaTa Kowvwreiv ; how does he know what letters 
are able to unite with what? P. Soph. 253 a. Cp. 2646. 

2668. After verbs of saying, knowing, seeing, making known, perceiving, etc. 
(but not after verbs of asking) the simple relatives are found where the indefi- 
nite relatives (or the interrogatives) might stand in an indirect question. Where 
8s is so used, it has the force of olos (cp. gualis in such questions) ; and rarely 
follows a negative clause, because verbs denoting lack of knowledge are allied in 
meaning to verbs of asking. The usual forms are e.g. of5d ce ds ef and ovx oldd 
ce doris et. But we find of64 ce doris ef and ovk of6d ce bs ef. Thus, réure... elroy 
ds Rv he sends... telling who he was X. C. 6.1. 46 (here #v represents the point 
of view of the writer), éxédevce .. . dettar bs elm he ordered him to explain who 
he was D, 52.7, uirore yvolns ds ef mayest thou never come to know who thou 
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art S. O.T. 1068, dpas Huds, Sco éouév; do you see how many there ere of us? 
P. R.327 c. So with the adverbs 2v0a, of, 7, ws, d6ev; as Tiv dddv eppacer 7 etn 
he told where the road was X. A. 4, 5.34. In some cases these sentences may be 
exclamatory (2685). 

a. That the simple relatives are never thus used after verbs of asking indi- 
cates that such clauses are not true indirect questions (as in Latin), and that 
the pronouns have their value as relatives. But some scholars allow an indirect 
question after all these words except és ; and others admit no such limitation. 

b. Only in late Greek are the pronouns or adverbs of the indirect form used 
in direct questions. 

c. érws is used occasionally (often in poetry) in the sense of as. Thus, uA 
pot pode’ Brus ovk ef kaxds tell me not that (lit. how) thou art not vile 8S. O. T. 548, 

d. The context must sometimes determine whether a sentence is an indirect 
question or a relative clause. Thus, without the context, od« elyov bot drocrater 
(X. H. 3. 5.10) might mean they did not know to whom (= 7jyvéouv mpos tlvas) to 
revolt or they had no allies to whom (= pos ovs) to revolt. But the present or 
aorist optative in relative final clauses is rare ; cp. 2554 c. 


2669. An indirect question may depend (especially in poetry) on an ides 
involved in the principal verb ; or may depend on a verb to be supplied. Thus, 
wore uw’ ddiverv rl pPys so that Iam in travail to know thy meaning S. Aj. 794, éro- 
Tépws ofv cor... dpéoxer in whatever way it pleases you (scil. ndéws dv dxovc air) 
P. R. 348 b. 


2670. The indefinite relative is commonly used when a question is repeated 
by the respondent before his reply. Here you ask? is supplied in thought. 
Thus, A. adda tis yap ef; B. Sa71s; modirns xpnotés A. But who are you, pray? 
B. Whoam I? an honest burgher Ar. Ach. 594, rds 64; djow éys. brws; phoe 
how are you? Iwill say; How am I? he will say Hippocrates 1.292 c. 


2671. Simple indirect questions are introduced by ei whether, less 
often by dpa. 


epwr Gvres ef Anotal elowy asking whether they are pirates T. 1. 5, rodrov otc@” 
el fv kupe? ; dost thou know whether he is alive? S. Ph. 444, #pero abrov ef Bdybeln 
he asked him whether he had been struck X. C. 8. 3. 30 (= éBdnOys ;), PdBos ef 
melow déomouvay éujv Iam afraid (about the question) whether I can persuade my 
mistress E. Med. 184 (2234), tOwuev ap’ obtwoi ylyverar rdvra let us see whether 
everything is thus produced P.Ph.70d. With the deliberative subjunctive : 
eravepopevov Krnowparros ef kahéoy Anuoobévny when Ctesiphon was asking if he 
was to call Demosthenes Aes, 3. 202 (=kadéow ;). 

a. ef has an affirmative force (whether) or a negative force (whether... 
not). The latter is seen e.g. after verbs expressing uncertainty or doubt, as 
after ov« of6a. Thus, ef wey 5) Sikara rovhow, odk olda I don’t know whether I 
shall do what is right X. A.1.3.5 (i.e. [may possibly not do what is right). 
The assumption is affirmative in ra ékrwuata . . . odk of’ ef Xpiodvra TouTwt 6@ 
I don’t know whether I must not give the cups to Ohrysantas here X.C. 8. 4. 16 
(i.e. I think I shall give them). 

b. The interrogative use of ed is derived from the conditional meaning if, as 
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in od 6é gpdoot ef we cadces but do thou tell me whether thou wilt save me A 83» 
(i.e. ‘if thou wilt save me, tell me so’). 


2672. éay rarely, if ever, means whether, even after verbs of examining, con- 
sidering (cxom® écxePauny, kafopd), where its use is best explained by 2354. 
In form such conditional sentences often approach closely to indirect questions. 
Thus, cp. cxévac .. . dav dpa cal col cuvdoxy dep éuol consider if (in case that, 
on the chance that) you too agree with me (P. Ph. 64¢) with oxéfacde ef dpa 
Totro . . . wemoupxaciy of BadpBapor consider whether the barbarians have (not) 
done this X. A. 3.2.22. Cp. dvaumrvjoxerbar éav adn dNéyw to recall to your 
recollection tf I speak the truth And. 1. 37. 

a. Some scholars maintain that, in Greek, if was at an early period confused 
with whether in such sentences as elu yap és Sadprny.. . vbdcrov mevodbuevos 
marpos pliXou, Hv mou axotvcw strictly for I will go to Sparta to inquire about the 
return of my dear father, in the hope that I may hear of it 8B 359. When the con- 
ditional clause was attached to revoduevos, Hv acquired (it is claimed) the force of 
whether. Cp. @xeTo mevoduevos... et (v.l. #) mov é7’ etns he had gone to inquire 
whether you were still living v415. Cp. German 0b, once meaning if, now whether. 


2673. Homer has 7», ef xe, at ke with the subjunctive after verbs of knowing, 
seeing, saying (but not after verbs of asking). Such cases belong under 2354 b. 


2674. uw issometimes translated by whether after verbs of fear and caution ; 
but such dependent clauses with uw are not indirect questions (2221 a). After 
verbs of seeing, considering and the like (6p6, évvooduat, évOvpotua, cxoT) pwr 
is properly a conjunction and not the interrogative particle. In such clauses 
there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent something or a notion of fear 
that something is or may be done. Thus, ¢povrifw wh xpdricrov q por cvyav Tam 
considering whether it is not best for me to be silent X. M. 4. 2.39, dpdpuev uh 
Nixias olerai te Néyetv let us see whether Nicias is of the opinion that he is saying 
something important P. Lach. 196c. That 7 does not properly mean whether 
not (indirect question) is clear from the fact that, in these clauses, it is not used 
of something that is hoped for. Cp. 2676 b. 


INDIRECT ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS 


2675. Indirect alternative questions are introduced by the parti- 
cles signifying whether ... or: worepov (worepa) ... y eiTE..« 
eire, Gd... 4, &-. ~~. eve. See also under Particles. 

a. mérepov (adtepa) ... 4: Thus, dinpera roy Kopov rérepov Bovdorro péve 7) 
dmiévar she asked Cyrus whether he wanted to stay or go away X.C. 1.3.15, 
Oavudtw wbrepa &s kpar@v Bacidreds aire? Ta bra 7 ws Sid Pirlav bGpa I wonder 
whether the king asks for our arms as a conqueror or as yifts on the plea of 
Sriendship X. A. 2.1. 10. 

N. —érepov . . . # may denote that the second alternative is more impor- 
tant than the first. mérepoy is omitted when the introductory clause contains 
the adjective mérepos (X.C. 1. 3. 2). 

b. etre . . . etre gives equal value to each alternative. Thus, riy oxépu 
mowmpeba etre wpedlav elre BAAByv mapéxer let us make the inquiry whether tt pro- 
duces benefit or injury P. Phae. 237 d. 
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« N.1.—In Homer eire. .. etre (ef re . . . el re) almost always retains the 
meaning either... or (A 65). 

N. 2. — The first etre is rarely omitted in prose, as méNs etre ldc@ral Tives a 
State or certain individuals P. L. 864a; more often in poetry, as Aédyo.ey el7’ 
Epyourw by words or deeds S.O.T.517. 

c. el... 4 indicates that the second alternative is preferable or more 
probable. Thus, 7péra ef avrots rots dvipdor oméviorro Tots oto. Kal dmvovory, 7) 
Kal Tots dANows Zoorvto orovdal he asked whether he was making a truce merely 
with the individual men who were coming and going or whether the truce would 
be with the rest as well X. A. 2.3.7. 

d. et... etre is like e’re . . . eire. Thus, ef 0’ @7’ éorly Eupvyos yury eir’ 
ody ddwdev, eldévar BovNolued’ dv we should like to know whether the lady is still 
alive or dead E. Alc. 140. 

e. 7 (me). ~ - H (me) Occurs in Homer, as bgp’ éd €l6G He véov pebemes 4H Kal 
marpubs éoot Eetvos that IT may know well whether thou art newly a visitor or 
art actually an ancestral guest-friend 4175. Cp. 2661. 7... is doubtful in 
Attic. 


THE NEGATIVES IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2676. The negative of the direct form is usually preserved in 
indirect questions. 


elcouar. .. ToTepov 6 @xwy avTd ov« evdaluwy éotly 4} evdaluwy LT shall know 


whether its possessor is happy or not P. R.354¢, ov 015’ Srws $B TodTo kal uh PO 
I know not how Iam to say this and not to say tt E. 1. A. 643 (= 7s ph 6;). 

a. Indirect single questions introduced by interrogative pronouns, adjectives, 
and adverbs, usually have ov. 

b. yu appears after verbs of seeing, considering and the like (cord, 6p6, 
évvoodpat, €vOvuo0u¥ac) when there is an idea of purpose or desire to prevent some- 
thing. Thus, d6pare... dtw tTpdmw KdddoTa duvveicbe abrovs Kal pre KaTappovn- 
cavres &hapkrot AnPOjncecbe kTr. Consider how you may best defend yourselves and 
may netther be caught of your guard through contempt, etc. T.6.33. So also 
with the potential optative with dv; as ré o8» ob cxorobuev ws av alr dy ph diamap- 
Tdvoiuev ; why then do we not consider how we may avoid mistaking them? X. M. 
3.1.10. Indirect questions with uj thus belong under «7 with verbs of fear and 
apprehension, where 7 is the negative of the will. Cp. 2674. 

c. Indirect questions introduced by ef have od or uA. Thus, Apero roy ShRuov 
el ovk aicxtvowwro he asked the people whether they were not ashamed Aes, 1,84, 
HpeTd we... el uy peuvnuar he asked me whether I did not remember 2. 36. 

d. In relative clauses joined by caf and standing in an indirect question (what 
... and what not), u must be used when the verb is to be supplied with the 
second clause ; but when the verb is repeated, either u#j,or od if the antecedent 
is definite, may be used. Thus, dvayryvdoxovow a re ddvavrac kal & uh they distin- 
guish between what they can do and what they cannot X. M.4. 2. 26, otc@a... 
ordcot Te Ppoupol ikavol elor kal drédcor wh elo you know how many garrisons are 
advantageously situated and how many are not 3.6.10. The antecedent is 
definite in dmédeEev os xp Snunyopety kal ovs ob Set Néyerv €v TS Shuw he showed 
who must speak in the assembly and who must not speak before the people Aes. 1. 27. 
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e. As the second member of an alternative question introduced by ei, or not 
is either 4 od or } wy. Thus, crorGuev ef qutv rpére 4 od let us consider 
whether it is proper for us or not P. R. 451d, viv Euadov d Néyers * ef Se aANOes A 
Lh, Tepacoua uabetv now I have made out what you mean ; and I will try to make 
out whether tt is true or not 339 a. 

f. A shift from «4% to od in sequent alternative indirect questions appears to 
be due to the desire to attain variety. Thus, od de? tuas éx r&v Tod Karnybpou 
byw Tos vouous KaTayavOdvey, el KANGs Uutv KetvTa A Lu}, GAN? ex TOV vouwy Tods 
Tov KaTnydpou Néyous, ef dp8Gs Kal vouluws Yuds diddoKover TO Tpayua H ov you must 
not start from the pleas of the accuser to learn whether your laws have been estab- 
lished well or not, but you must start from the laws to learn whether his pleas set 
Sorth the case fairly and legally or not Ant. 5.14. Cp. Ant. 6.2, Is. 8.9, D. 20. 
83. Some scholars hold that od here lays stress on a negative fact or on some- 
thing conceived as a negative fact, and that 47 puts the question abstractly as a 
mere conception. 


MOODS IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS 


2677. The moods and tenses of indirect questions follow the same 
rules as govern clauses in indirect discourse. The person may be 
changed. 

After primary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct question 
are retained (indicative, past indicative with dv, deliberative sub- 
junctive, potential optative with ay). 

After secondary tenses, the mood and tense of the direct form 
may be retained or the optative may be used instead. The latter 
is more common. But a past indicative with dy always remains 
unchanged. 

a. Direct Form Retained. + rod\dxis éoxdrer Th diapéper uavias duabla he often 
considered in what respect ignorance differed from madness X. M. 1.2. 50, jropetro 
Tt woinoe he was uncertain what to do X. A. 7.3.29 (= rl rojow, deliberative 
future, 1916), é80veVovro elre kaTraxavowowv ... elre TL AAO XpHowvTat they delib- 
erated whether they should burn them or dispose of them in some other manner 
T.2.4 (=karaxatowper, xpnowpueba;), npdrnoe... mov av tor Ipdgevov he asked 
where he could see Proxenus X. A. 2.4.15 (= rob av toun;). 

b. Optative: #pero ef ris euod ely copadrepos he asked whether any one was wiser 
than IP. A. 21a(=éorl;), 8 re 5€ rowjoor od Steonunve he did not announce pub- 
licly what he was going to do X. A. 2.1.23 (=r roujow;), Tov Gedy émnpdrwv ei 
mapadotev KoptvOlos riyv wodev they questioned the god whether they should surren- 
der the city to the Corinthians T. 1.25 (=rapadGuev;). Here mapadoiev might 
represent the aorist indicative, but that tense is usually retained to avoid con- 
fusion (exceptionally jpuéra re mddorev X.C.2. 3.19; cp. X. A. 6. 3.25, D. 50. 
55). An imperfect relatively anterior to the time of the main verb is retained 
in D. 30.19. 

c. A dubitative subjunctive in an indirect question, when dependent on an 
optative, may be attracted into the optative; as @deyes... 6re ok av exous 
éteNOdv 8 Te xpGo saute you were saying that if you went out you would not know 
what to do with yourself P. Cr. 45 b (=r xpG@pmar Euavr@ ;). 
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d. Homer has the optative for the indicative due to indirect discourse only in 
indirect questions ; as efpovro rls etn kal wdGev €or they asked who he was and 
whence he had come p 368. See 2624 c¢. 


2678. After a secondary tense the mood of a direct question may be 
retained (usually for vividness) in the same sentence with the mood of 
an indirect question (cp. 2632). Thus, duolo foav Oaupdfery droe more Tpéyorrat 
of "EAAnves kal rb év v@ €xorev they seemed to be wondering to what direction the 
Greeks would turn and what they had in mind X. A. 3.5.13, qpero 8 Te Oavpagor 
kal dréco. abt Gv TeOvaowy he asked what it was that he was astonished at and how 
many of them were dead T.3. 113 (=r @avpdfers, rboor Tebvacory;). 

a. In some cases there is no apparent reason (apart from desire for variety) 
for this use of the indicative and optative in the same sentence. Sometimes the 
indicative may ask for a statement of fact, the optative request an opinion of the 
person questioned. 


2679. Parallel to 2624 are cases like yde drov exerro 4 emistodn he knew 
where the letter had been put X. C. 2.2. 9. 


ANSWERS TO YES AND NO QUESTIONS 


2680. Yes and No questions may be answered in various ways, e.g. : 

a. By repeating the verb or another emphatic word with or without one or 
more confirmative adverbs. Thus, d7s ov duelvw modirny eivar, dv od éeratvets, 
dv éye; pynul yap otv do you assert that the citizen whom you approve is better 
than the one I approve ? Ido say so X. M. 4. 6.14, oto@ ofv a NéEar wor. . . OW; 
ovx olda dost thou know what I fain would tell thee? No. E. Hec. 999. 

b. By eyo, éywye, ovk ey a, odk €ywye, sometimes with v} Aia or ua Ala. 

c. Yes may be expressed by val, val ua rov Ala, uddvora, pyul, wavy ye, ravu 
peév ody, eb ye, €oTe TadTAa, eoriv ovTWs, dAnOH Aéyets, GAnOécTara, dpOs ye, Koju57, etc. 

No may be expressed by o¥, ov goriy, od S7ra, od ud Ala, ovdauds, of dyu, wh 
yap, Kita, HKitTa ‘ye, etc. 

d. In the form of a question: ré uy; rl ydp; adda Th; ws; TO0er; THs yap od; 


EXCLAMATORY SENTENCES 


2681. Direct (independent) exclamatory sentences with a verb 
expressed (or easily supplied) are formed 


2682. (I) By the relative pronouns ojos, écos, or by the relative 
adverb as in exclamations of wonder. The sentences introduced by 
these words are commonly associated with vocatives or interjections, 
Cp. 340. 


ola moveis, & ératpe what are you about, my friend! P.Euth. 15¢, & pido... ., 
olny Tepmadny Oeol jyaryov és T65€ SGua friends, such sport the gods have brought 
into this house! ¢ 37, bonvéxes rhy divamv how great your power is! Ar. Pl. 748, 
& ware, doa mpdyuara txes oh grandfather, how much trouble you have! X. C. 
1.3.4, & pidrrad’ Alpov, ds 0? driudfer rarhp, oh dearest Haemon, how thy father 


insults thee ! 8, Ant. 572, as doreios 6 dvOpwros how charming the man is! 
P. Ph, 116 d. 
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a. Exclamatory os may be the relative as; but if it is the demonstrative dy, 
it means properly not how but so. Cp, 2998. 

b. Double otes (exclamation within an exclamation) marks a strong contrast 
(cp. 2646) in direct and indirect exclamations. Thus, ofa pds olwy dvdpav 
macxw what I suffer and at the hands of what men! S, Ant.942, dad ofas... 
adxnuatos TOU mpwrou és olay TedevT HY Kal TarewiTyTa adixaro from what boasting 
at first they had come to what a humiliating end 'T.7.75. ‘Triple ofos in Gorgias, 
Helen 10. 

c. Cp. 2647 for such sentences as olay x.dvav rhvd Eddoas what a viper is 
this woman whom thou hast begotten ! E. lon 1262. 

d. oly’ os is common in expressions of impatience, anger, pity, grief, or fear; 
as olu’ ws karayehas ah me, how you mock me! Ar. Nub. 1238, otw ws Zouxas dye 
Thy dikny idetv ah me, how thou seemest all too late to see the right ! S. Ant. 1270, 
ofu ws déd0cxa ah me, how I fear ! Ar. Pax 173. 


2683. (II) By the infinitive (2015, 2036). 
2684. Direct exclamations without a verb may be expressed by 
the vocative or nominative (1288) or by the genitive of cause (1407). 


2685. Indirect (dependent) exclamations form subordinate clauses 
in sentences which, taken as a whole, are statements (2575. 4). They 
are introduced by otos, daos, ofws, ds, of, va. The negative is ov. It 
is often difficult to distinguish between indirect exclamations and 
indirect questions introduced by oios or déoos. But observe that 
dependent exclamations are not introduced by the direct interroga- 
tives zotos, mocos, 7s, etc., nor by the indefinite relatives ézotos, 
éréa0s, drws, etc., both of which classes of words may stand in 
indirect questions. 

a. omotos in L. 380. 4 and érécos in P.G.522a are suspected. 

b. The introductory verb is sometimes omitted ; as & piapdraros, iv’ brodédu- 
kev oh the rascal ! (to think) where he crept in! Ar. Vesp. 188. 


2686. Dependent exclamatory clauses follow, as regards mood 
and tense, the same rules as govern indirect questions (2677). An 
original indicative remains unchanged after primary tenses of verbs 
followed by a finite mood, but may become optative after secondary 
tenses on the principle of indirect discourse. 

a. Indicative: olov dvépa déyers ev kivdbvyp eivac what a noble man you say is 
in danger ! P. Th. 142b, cxére. . . ty” jxee To0 Oeot wavretpara judge to what 
the oracles of the god have come S.O.T. 953 (cp. & beGv wavreduara, i” éoré 946), 
rls ovk oidev €& olwy cupugpopHy els bony eddatyovlay Karéorncayv; who does not know 
into what good fortune they came and after what sufferings ? 1.6.42, évOvpovuevor 
bcov whodv . . . admectéddovto reflecting on how long a voyage they were on the 
point of being sent T. 6.30, évvonbévres old Tre mdaxovory vrd T&v’Agcuplwy Kal 
bre viv Tebvaln 6 dpxwy aitayv reflecting what they were suffering at the hands of 
the Assyrians and that their ruler was now dead X. C. 4. 2. 3. 

b. Optative: diadeduevos abray bonv uev xdpav Kal olay éxouev observing how 
great the extent of their country was and how excellent its quality X. A. Salado} 
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éridecxtvres ola etn ) dmopla pointing out what their difficulty was 1. 3. 13. 
See also 2687. 


2687. Verbs and other words of emotion (praise, blame, wonder, etc.) and 
the expression of its results are often followed by a dependent exclamatory clause 
with olos, cos, ws, etc. Here a causal sentence would have 8re rovotros, bre Toaov- 
ros, 6rt ovrws. English generally introduces such clauses by considering, think- 
ing, upon the reflection how, ete. Thus, 7&0’ af viv dlw amore éuev, 8000 yw’ Eopyas 
therefore I think now thou shalt in turn atone for all thow hast done unto me 
© 399, dréxhaov... TH éuavTod TUX NY, otou avdpds Eralpou écrepnuévos elnyv I bewailed 
my fate considering what a companion I had lost (direct = otov dvdpds eratpov 
(Svros) éorépnuac) P.Ph.117¢, pdxap & Erpepiades, atrds 1’ Edis ws copds xXolov 
Tov vidv Tpépes oh happy Strepsiades, how wise you are yourself and what a son 
you have ! Ar. Nub. 1206, 76 yfipas buvodow brwv kaxdv odlow aitiv they rehearse 
how many evils old age occasions them P.R.829b, evdaluwy por avnp épalvero 

. @s ddeds kal yevvalws éredevTa the man seemed to me to be happy so fearlessly 
and nobly did he die P. Ph. 58e, (n\@ ye THs edruxlas Tov wpéc Buy, of petéoTy 
tnpGv tpbrwv I envy the old fellow his fortune, how (lit. whither) he has 
changed his arid ways Ar. Vesp. 1451, 


NEGATIVE SENTENCES 


2688. The simple negative particles are od and py. ov is the 
negative of fact and statement, and contradicts or denies; py is the 
negative of the will and thought, and rejects or deprecates. The 
difference between the simple negatives holds true also of their 
compounds ovre pyre, ovd€ pydé, ovde’s pydeis, etc. 

a. 7a ovk brTa is that which does not exist independently of any opinion of 
the writer: 7a ovx dvra oyoroety to fabricate what does not actually exist 
And. 3.35. ra uh drra is that which is regarded as not existing, that which is 
dependent on the opinion of the writer, the whole sum of things that are out- 
side of actual knowledge: ra uh édvra ote dpara ore yivdoxerar that which does 
not exist is neither seen nor known Hippocrates, de arte § 2; cp. 7d wh dv 
P. R.478 b. 

b. The rarer ovxi (ov-xé) denies with greater emphasis than o¥. The form 
pyKért no longer is due to the analogy of ovk-éru. 


2689. «7 as the negative of will and thought is used in various expressions 
involving emotion, as commands, prohibitions, wishes, hopes, prayers, petitions, 
promises, oaths, assevyerations, and the like ; in expressions marking condition, 
purpose, effort, apprehension, cautious assertion, surmise, and fear ; in setting 
forth ideality, mere conceptions, abstractions as opposed to reality or to defi- 
nite facts; in marking ideas as general and typical; when a person or thing 
is to be characterized as conceived of rather than real. — wu) is used not merely 
when the above notions are apparent but also when they are latent. Greek 
often conceives of a situation as marked by feeling where English regards it as 
one of fact ; and hence uses u# where we should expect ov. 

a. yy corresponds to the Sanskrit prohibitive particle ma, which in the Rig 
Veda is used with the independent indicative of an augmentless aorist or imper- 
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fect which has the force of the subjunctive ; rarely with the optative. In later 
Sanskrit ma was used with the subjunctive, optative, and imperative. 

b. 47 was originally used only in independent clauses; but later was employed 
in subordinate clauses, and with dependent infinitives and participles. On the 
origin of « as a conjunction, see 2222. In Homer 4 is used especially with the 
subjunctive, optative, and imperative (i.e. in commands and wishes) ; rarely 
with the indicative (in ui) &Peddov, in oaths, in questions, after verbs of Searing 
referring to a past event) ; with the infinitive when used for the imperative after 
a verb of saying, etc. when the infinitive expresses a command or a wish, and 
when a dependent infinitive is used in an oath; with the participle only in con- 
nection with a command (2% 48) or a wish (6 684). 

c. In later Greek (Polybius, Lucian, Dio Chrysostomus, etc.) yu has en- 
croached on ov, generally by extension of usages occurring rarely in the classical 
language. Thus Lucian has 47% after causal as, 671, dudrc, érel; in relative clauses 
(sometimes ovdév éoriy dre wu); with participles of cause (even dre wu) or of 
concession ; with participles without the article following an adjective ; with 
the infinitive after verbs of saying and thinking. 6érc wh appears in indirect dis- 
course (complete or partial) where the classical language would use the infinitive 
or 67 with the optative or ws with the participle ; so after verbs of saying and 
thinking, after verbs of emotion, and even after verbs of knowing. 


POSITION OF ov AND py 


2690. ov and py are generally placed before the word they nega- 
tive; but may follow, when emphasis is laid on a particular word, 
as in contrasts. 

broddBy dé undels but let no one suppose T. €. 84, of 6& orparnyol étfyov pev 
ot, cuvexddecay 6€ and the generals did not lead them out, but called them 
together X. A.6.4. 20, Evupayor eyevdueba ovK él KkaradovrAdcer TSv ‘ENAHvwv 
*AOnvalors, GAN’ er’ edevdepdcer ard To Mijdov Tots “EAAnowv we became allies, not 
to the Athenians, for the purpose of enslaving the Greeks, but to the Greeks for 
the purpose of freeing them from the Mede T.3.10, arébdorTo péev uy perish indeed 
—may he not E. Med. 83. 

a. A contrast must be supplied in thought when the negative precedes the 
article, a relative, a conjunction, or a preposition. Thus, ef d€ wepl quay 
yrdoerbe wh Ta eixdra but if you pass upon us a sentence that is unjust T. 3. 57, 
moneuety 5€ wh) pos duolav dvtimapackevny advvato. unable to carry on a war 
against a power dissimilar in character to their own 1. 141, dpuvvotpeba Tovs 
modeulous ovK els waxpdv we shall shortly (lit. in no long time) punish the enemy 
X. C. 5. 4.21, 0d card xbopov disorderly B 214. 

b. The order of the parts of a negative compound may be reversed for strong 
emphasis ; as 27’ ovk &v (= ovkére Sv) S. Tr. 161, wlav ovk (= ovdeulay) Hdt. 8. 119. 

c. The negative may be placed in front of an infinitive when English trans- 
fers it to another verb in the sentence; as ef Bovddpuel” quets wy mpoororeiobar 
roneuety abrov hutv if we wish to assume that he is not waging war with us 
D. 8.58, Huds 008? évavricOjvac émirpérers you do not permit us even to take up 
our quarters X. A. 7.7.8 (= ovk émirpémes = kwhtets). 

GREEK GRAM. — 39 
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ov ADHERESCENT 


2691. od adherescent (or privative) placed before a verb (or other 
single word) not merely negatives the meaning of the simple verb 
but gives it an opposite meaning, the two expressing a single negative 
idea; as o¥ dynue I deny, I refuse (not I say not). ov pnw is preferred 
to dypi od as nego is preferred to aio non. 


2692. Adherescent od is especially common with verbs of saying 
or thinking, but occurs also with many verbs of will or desire. In 
such cases ov goes closely with the leading verb, forming a quasi- 
compound ; whereas it belongs in sense to a following infinitive if an 
infinitive depends on the leading verb. In Latin actual composition 
has taken place in nego, nescio, nequeo, nolo. 

ovk @pn iévar he refused to go X. A. 1.3.8, o¥ pac etvar ddAdnv Oddy they say 
that there is no other road 4.1.21 (cp. dis Hot’; yes or no? P. A. 274d), rivas 
& ovK ero Setv héyerv; who were those whom he thought ought not to speak ? 
Aes. 1.28, & ox éGre muds... mwoety what you forbid us to do X. C. 1.3.10, 
ovx diwt... pevyorra Tiwpetaba he said that it was not right to avenge himself 
on an exile T. 1. 136. 

a. So with of @yue and od ddoxw deny, refuse (= arapvoduac), odK olouar, od 
vouifw, ob dox®, ok €@ and ov kededvw forbid (veto), ovK aivS regard as unworthy, 
do not expect that, refuse, ovx vricyvotua refuse, ov mpocrowtpac dissimulo, ob 
suuBovrevw dissuade, advise not to, ov« 0 wu am unwilling, ov« éraw& disapprove. 
This association often persists in participles, as ov« év, otc é6é\wvy. Homer has 
ov dynm, Pyul ov, and of dnu ov. 


2693. ov with the principal verb may be equivalent in sense to 7) with a de- 
pendent infinitive ; as od cupBovdetwr Répéy orpareverOar érl Thy ‘ENAdOa advising 
Xerxes not to march against Greece (= cvuBovrevwv ph stpatreverOar) Hat. 7.46. 


2694. Analogous to this use with verbs is the use of od with 
adjectives and adverbs. 

ov dAlyor =ToAXol, odk EMdxLTTOS = peyioTos, OvX FrTov = Lao», odxX HKicTa = 
KaduoTa, ob Karas basely, ov adavys famous, ok eixkdtws unreasonably, ob rept 


Bpaxéwy on important matters (cp. 2690 a), regularly od rdvv not at all, as ob 
mdvu xaderdv easy. 


2695. The origin of adherescent ov is to be found partly in the unwillingness 
of the early language to use the negative particle with the infinitive, partly in 
the preference for a negative rather than a positive assertion, and to the disin- 
clination to make a strong positive statement (Jitotes, as in some of the cases 
of 2694), and partly in the absence of negative compounds, the development of 
which in adjectives and participles (2071 a) was in turn restricted by the use of 
adherescent ov. 


2696. Adherescent od is often found in a protasis with e and in 
other constructions where we expect uy. 
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el 5° dmooriva APnvalwy odk AOeAHoTamev . . ., OvK Hdikoduev but if we refused to 
revolt from the Athenians, we were not doing wrong T.3. 55, el odk éas if thou 
Sorbiddest S. Aj. 1131 (2k kwNbes), ef wh IIpdtevoy odx vredéeavro, éobOnoav dv 
if it had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they would have been saved 
D. 19.74, e¢ t pep ov moAXol Hoa if they were few L. 13.62 (emended by some to 
ody uh). é&v od is rare, as édy Te od pre eay Te gqre both if you deny it and if 
you admit it P. A.25 b (cp. L. 13. 76, D. 26. 24). 


2697. But u often does not yield to od, as dvr’ éyh $3 dv re wh PO both if I 
assent and if Ido not D. 21. 205, otk of8’ 8rws $8 Totro kal uh 66 I know not how 
I shall say this and not say it E.J. A. 643, éav wh... éére D. 16.12, and in 
many cases where u% goes closely with the following word, as ed é6{5ou xplow Kal 
Hn adypetro if he were granting a trial and not taking it away D. 23. 91. 

ov AFTER e (éav) 

2698. ov is sometimes found in clauses introduced by «i (éay). 

a. When od is adherescent (2696). 

b. When there is an emphatic assertion of fact or probability, as where a 
direct statement is quoted. Thus, ef dé ovdév Hudpryral yor if (as I have shown) 
no error has been committed by me And. 1.33, ei, as viv dihoe, od mapeckevacro 
if, as he will presently assert, he had not made preparations D. 54.29. Cp. X. A. 
1.7.18, quoted in 2790. 

c. When e (éav) is used instead of 67: that (because) after verbs of emotion 
(2247). Thus, uh Oavudogs ef moda TOv elpnuévwy ob mpérer co. do not be sur- 
prised if much of what has been said does not apply to you 1.1.44. Here u7 is 
possible. 

d. When ¢/ (éav) approaches the idea of émet since (cp. 2246, 2298 b). So ei 
Tovcde... ov orépye marnp if (since) their father has ceased to love these children 
E. Med. 88 (often explained as of adherescent). Here «7 is possible. 

e. When a single ef introduces a bimembered protasis as a whole, the pév 
clause and the 6é clause of that protasis may have ov. Such bimembered prot- 
ases often depend on a preceding apodosis introduced by alcxpév, dromov, devov, 
Oavyacr ov éort (dv ety) and like expressions of emotion (c). Thus, efr’ ovK alaxpdv 
... e670 ev Apyelwy rrAHGos ok EPoBHOn Thy Aaxedarmovlwy apxnv..., iets é Svres 
*AOnvator BapBapov dvOpwrov poBrhcecbe ; is it not then disgraceful, if it is true that 
whereas the Argive commons did not fear the empire of the Lacedaemonians, 
you, who are Athenians, are going to be afraid of a barbarian ? D. 15. 25, alcx pov 
yap, el wathp uev e&ethev Ppvyas, 6 5’ Avdp’ €v’ ov durncerat xravety for it is disgrace- 
ful that, whereas the father destroyed the Phrygians, the other (the son) is not 
going to be able to destroy one foe EB, El. 336, decvdy ay et, el of pév exelvwy Edp- 
paxo. él Sovrela TH abrdv (xphuara) pépovres odk amepodoww, yuets 5 emi TO... 
airol ogtecOar ovk dpa daravncouev it would be strange if, whereas their allies 
will not fail to pay tribute for their own enslavement, we on the other hand will 
not expend it for the purpose of saving ourselves T. 1.121. 

N. 1.—The second member of such protases has ov if the verb stands in the 
indicative, but u (in classical Greek) if the verb is in the optative. In Aes. 2, 
157 od xardoxouu is due to indirect discourse. 
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N. 2. —In such sentences ef may (1) have a conditional force in both clauses, 
as L. 30. 16, 31.24; (2) have a conditional force in the second member, but the 
force of émeé in the first member, as L. 20. 36, Is. 14.52; (3) have the force of 
érei in the first member, and that of ér: in the second member, as D, 8. 55, Aes. 3. 
242; (4) have the force of érz in both members, as T.1. 35, 1.121, X. C. 7. 5. 84. 

f. A bimembered clause introduced by ef may contain a negative clause with 
ov directly opposed to a positive clause ; as ef dé T@ pév, Tots 6’ of D, 23.128. 

g. ef whether in simple and alternative indirect questions takes either ov or 
un (2676 c, e). 

2699. Homer has e/ and the indicative with ov (12 times) when the subordi- 
nate clause precedes the main clause ; but usually ef uw, when the subordinate 
clause follows. Thus, ef 5é por od reloovor Body érvecké? duorBHy, SUocopar els Aldao 
but if they will not pay a fitting compensation for the cattle, I will go down to 
Hades pw 382, 2v0a xev’Apyelourcy brépuopa voaros érvxOn, el why AOnvainr Hpn mpds 
udOov éeurev then in that case the return of the Argives had been accomplished 
against fate, if Hera had not spoken a word to Athena B 185. 

a. The Homeric ed od with the indicative has been explained either as a reten- 
tion of the original use, u4 with that mood being an extension through the anal- 
ogy of the subjunctive and optative ; or because od went with the predicate, 
whereas u7 was closely attached to ei. 

2700. Homer has ei od (adherescent) with the subjunctive in ef 6’ dv... otk 
é0éd\wowv TV 289, ef 66k? .. . ov elGowv T 139. 

2701. Herodotus has a few cases of ef od with the indicative, as 6.9; qv od 
with the subjunctive is doubtful (6. 133). 


GENERAL RULE FOR py 
2702. py stands 


1. With the imperative. 

2. In clauses with «i, éavy (exceptions, 2698). 

3. With is subjunctive, except after uy lest, when od is 
used. 

4. With the optative, except after uy lest, or when the 
optative has dy or is in indirect discourse. 

5. With the infinitive, except in indirect discourse. 

6. With participles when they have a conditional or 
general force. 


b 
ov AND bn WITH THE INDICATIVE AND OPTATIVE 


SIMPLE SENTENCES AND INDEPENDENT CLAUSES 


2703. Statements (2153) expressed by simple sentences and inde- 
pendent clauses take o¥. Direct questions take either od or px (2651). 
The independent future indicative has m2 only in questions. 


2704. In wishes pa is used with the indicative (1780-1781) or the 
optative (1814, cp. 2156). 
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elfe ce unmor’ eldduav would that I had never seen thee S.O.T.1218, prror’ 
peov urety Thy VKpov would that Thad never left Scyrus S. Ph 969. 

un Senv may I not live Ar. Eq. 833, dvacdis oir’ elul ujre yevoluny I neither 
am nor may I become shameless 1).8.68, ovr’ av duvatuny pir’ érisraluny déyew 
neither could I tell nor may I be capable of telling S. Ant. 686. 

a. That ddedov takes 7, not ov, shows that it has lost to a certain extent its 
verbal nature. In late Greek it even became a particle like et@e. 

b. Indirect expressions of wishing with rés déy and the optative (1832), Bov- 
Aoluny dv (1827), éBovAdunv (4v) with the infinitive, take od (1782, 1789). 

c. The use is the same in dependent clauses; as éreid} 5’ a prror’ Shere 
(cuuBivar) cvvéBn but when thut happened which I would had never happened 
D. 18. 320. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES IN THE INDICATIVE OR OPTATIVE 


2705. In subordinate clauses py or od is used. 


a. Final clauses have uj, as idos éBovXero eivar Tots wéyiora Suvapévos, tva 
adik@v un dtd0ln diknv he wished to be on friendly terms with men in power in 
order that he might not pay the penalty for his wrong-doing X. A. 2. 6. 21, de 
Ta évéxupa TOTE NaPely, ws und’ el EBovdeTO CbUvaTo eEarraray quoted in 2185 c. 

b. Object clauses with é7rws after verbs of effort have uy, as ppdyri¢’ drs 
pndév avdévov THs TiuAs TaUTyS mpates see to it that you do nothing unworthy of 
this honour 1.2.37, émreuédero érws unre dotroe unre Aorol more €cowro he took 
care that they should never be without food or drink X. C. 8. 1. 43. 

c. Conditional clauses regularly have uj. Thus, ef wh vpels #Oere, éropevducda 
av érl Baciéa if you had not come, we should be marching against the king 
X. A. 2.1.4, ov« daredelrero avrov, ef un Te avayxKatoy etn he never left him unless 
there was some necessity for it X.M. 4.2.40. So in concessive clauses (2869). 
On ov adherescent in conditional clauses see 2696. 

d. Relative Clauses, if conditional, have ov with a definite antecedent, w7 with 
an indefinite antecedent (2505). 7 is thus used when the case in question is 
typical of a class (uj ‘ generic’). Thus, rpoonualvovory & re xp7 motety kal & ov xpr 
they signify beforehand what one must do and what not X..C. 1.6.46, & mi olda 
ovde olouar eldévar what I do not know, I do not even think I know P.A. 21d. 

N. 1.— Homer has és (éc0s) od with the indicative (47 B 301). 

N. 2. —od is regular in relative clauses when an opposition is expressed 
(T. 1.11.2), and when a negative clause precedes; as ovk éoruy doris (drws) ov, 
ovdels boris ov, etc. (X.C.1. 4, 25, X. A. 2. 4. 3). 

e. The expression tovotros, és (darts, etc.), when preceded by a negative, 
takes ob; as Tapuelov undevi elvar undev Towodror, els d ov ms 6 BouNbuevos eioeroe it 
is necessary that no one shall have (such) a storehouse that anybody who pleases 
may not enter it P. R.416d. But even when no negative precedes, we have 
ov, when the relative clause makes an assertion or defines attributively; as 
svyypapeds TGV Ndywr . . . Towros, olos ovdels dos yéyove such a writer of 
speeches as no one had been 1.15.35. When the antecedent is general or is 
thought of in respect of its character we have uy; as Bovdnbels TOLOUTOY [Ly nLEtov 
Katadurety, 6 uh THS dvOpwrlyyns picews erry wishing to leave behind him such a 
memorial as would surpass human nature I. 4.89; ep. 2705 g. 
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f. Relative clauses of purpose take pj, aS Oaddoovoy éxpipar’, EvOa punor’ 
elobpeod’ Ere cast me out into the sea where ye may never see me more 8.O.T. 
1411, kptWao’ éauthy, va wh Tis eloidor hiding herself where no one might see 
her S. Tr. 903. 

g. Clauses with a relative pronoun referring to an antecedent thought of in 
respect of its character (of such a sort) take uj. The use of uH characteristic 
comes from the generic meaning of pj, t.e. the antecedent is not regarded 
simply as a person who does something but as a person of such a nature as, one 
who typifies a class. In such cases és uj may refer to a definite person or thing. 
So especially in relative clauses of cause and result, which ordinarily take ov. 
Thus, radalrwpos dpa tis ob ye dvOpwros ef. . ., © phe Geol marpwot elor mye 
iepd a wretched being art thou then, who hast neither ancestral gods nor shrines 
P. Eu. 302 b, Yndloacbe rotra é Sv undérore vuiv merapedjoe pass such a vote 
that you will never repent of it And.3.41, rovatra Néyew ... , ols undeis av 
veuerhoa. to use language at which no one could feel just resentment D. 21.161, 
6... pndev dy duédcas the man who would not take an oath 54.40. Sophocles 
is especially fond of the generic 7. 

h. Consecutive clauses (and consecutive relative clauses) with &cre take od 
with the indicative and optative. Thus, (Aakedasudmoc) els rovr’ awdAnorlas #ABov 
or’ ok e&tpKerev avdtors Exev THY KaTa Yhv apxnv the Lacedaemonians became 
so insatiate in their desires that they were not satisfied with their empire on the 
land 1. 12.108, dar’ otk av airov yrwploa’ av eloiddy so that I should not 
recognize him, if I were to see him E. Or. 879. On rowdros ds od see 2705 e. 

i. Oaths and protestations in the indicative with mu) express a solemn denial 
or refusal, or repudiate a charge. Thus, torw vov Zeds .. . wh pev Tots immo 
avnp émorxnoeTrat dros let Zeus now know (i.e. I swear by Zeus) that no other 
man shall mount these horses K 329, ua tiv’ Adpodirny . . . wh yh a’ adjow by 
Aphrodite, far be it from me that I should release you Ar. Eccl. 999. Cp. 2716. 


Ln WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND IMPERATIVE 


2706. The subjunctive is a mood of will, and therefore takes ju. 


2707. Independent clauses take uj: the hortatory subjunctive (1797), the 
prohibitive subjunctive (1800), the deliberative subjunctive (1805), the subjunc- 
tive of doubtful assertion (1801). 

a. The anticipatory subjunctive in Homer takes ov (1810, ep.1813). 


2708. Dependent clauses take uw: final clauses, as doxe? wor karaxadoae Tas 
Gudéas . . . tva un Ta Sebyn Hudv orparnyy itt seems to me advisable to burn the 
wagons that our baggage-train may not be our general X. A. 3.2.27. Object 
clauses after verbs of effort, as od puddiec@’ Srws wh . . . Seordrny evpyre; will 
you not be on your guard lest you find a master 2? D. 6.25. So in conditional 
clauses with éeév, in conditional relative clauses and in relative clauses refer- 
ring to indefinite time, place, and manner. 

a. After ux lest, od is used (2221). 


2709. ‘The imperative is a mood of will and therefore takes pa in 
prohibitions (1840). j 


a. The future indicative after interrogative od has an imperative sense (1918). 
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NEGATIVES OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2710. The negatives of direct discourse are retained in indirect 
discourse introduced by 6ru or és. 

evOvunOjvat Xp7 bre ovdels értiv dvOpdrav pice odre dAvyapxiKds odre SnuoKparikds 
it must be borne in mind that no man by nature is disposed either to oligarchy or 
to democracy L. 25.8. 

eime . . . Ste od wept moNiTelas Wuiv cra GAA Tept cwrnplas, el wh roijoad’ a 
Onpapévns Kedevor he said that the question would not be about your constitution 
but about your safety, if you did not accept the propositions of Theramenes 
L. 12.74, 

a. In mpoetrey ws undels Kivncoito é€x THs Tdkews he gave orders that no one 
should move from his position X. H. 2.1.22 unéels is due to the fact that the 
main verb denotes a command. 

On the negative in indirect discourse with the infinitive see 2722, 
2737, 2738; with the participle, 2729, 2737, 2738; and in indirect 
questions, 2676. 


ov AND “7 WITH THE INFINITIVE 


2711. The infinitive not in indirect discourse has py; the infini- 
tive in indirect discourse has ov, but sometimes py. The articular 
infinitive has py. On the use with py od see 2742 ff. 

a. The ordinary negative of the infinitive is 47, which could be so used since 
the infinitive was employed as early as Homer in an imperative sense. ov with 
the infinitive in indirect discourse is probably due to the analogy of od with the 
indicative and optative in clauses of indirect discourse introduced by éru (as). 
ov became the natural negative of indirect discourse as soon as the infinitive 
came to represent the indicative or optative. 


2712. yu is used with the articular infinitive. 

mapddevyua TOO ph buds ddixety a warning not to injure you WL. 27.5, brép rod 
ph 7d Kedevduevov mohoa in order to avoid doing what was commanded VD. 18. 
204. On 76 (rod) wh ov, see 2744. 9. 10, 2749 b, d. 


ov AND By WITH THE INFINITIVE NOT IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2713. wu is the regular negative after all verbs, adjectives, adverbs, and sub- 
stantives, which take an infinitive not in indirect discourse, ‘Thus, after verbs 
and other words denoting ability, fitness, necessity (and their opposites). Cp. 
2000-2007. 

eikds copoy &vépa wh Anpecv it is proper for a wise man not to talk idly 
P. Th. 152 b, ras duolas ydpiras wy avrididdvar alcxpdy tt is disgraceful not to 
repay like services T. 3. 63. 


2714. xp (xpiv, éxpnv) takes either py or od. 
Xp wh Karadpovety rod wrAPovs one must not despise the multitude I. 5. 79, 
xXphv of o” dpapravery thou oughtst not to do wrong E. Hipp. 507, xp7 0° ovmor’ 
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elretv ovdér’ BNBiov BporSv it is not right ever to call any son of man happy 
E. And. 100. 

a. For original o¢ xp was substituted (for emphasis) xp ov, where the od 
was still taken with xp% ; ultimately od was felt to belong with the infinitive and 
hence came to be separated from yp7. 

b. de? takes ui, aS uh dxvetv det avrovs they must not fear T. 1. 120. ov det 
may be used for de? uh (2693). In det odx adds elmetv one must not speak in a 
general way 1.15.117 ovx is adherescent. Note ola detv ov, pyul xpavar ov, 
Oluat XpHvac 7. 

2715. ui is used with the infinitive in wishes and prohibitions, Thus, Geol 
moNtrat, pr} we Sovdelas Tuxetv ye gods of my country, may bondage not be my lot 
A. Sept. 253, ols wi) med gferv do not approach these A. Pr. 712. 


2716. «7 is used with the infinitive in oaths and protestations. Thus, 
Yorw viv rbde yata . . . wh Th To ait@ mhpua Kakdv Bovrevoéuev Addo let earth now 
know this (i.e. I swear by earth) that I will not devise any harmful mischief to 
thine own hurt ¢ 187. Cp. 27051. 


2717. «7 is used with the infinitive of purpose (cp. 2719) or result (2260). 
Cp. 2759. On éd’ @ uh see 2279; on dare od see 2269. 


2718. 7 is used when the infinitive stands in apposition (1987), and hence 
is like 7d uy with the infinitive. Thus, rodro éy éorw &y dnm, undéva av év 
Bpaxurépos éuot ra adra elev this is one of the things I maintain — that no one 
can say the same things in fewer words than I can P. G. 449, Cp. A. Pr. 173, 
431, 485, P. R.497b. Such cases are not to be confused with 7 after verbs of 
asseveration or belief (2725). 


2719. yu is used with the infinitive introduced by verbs of will or desire 
(1991) or by verbs expressing activity to the end that something shall or shall 
not be done ; as rv Képxvpav éBovdovro uh mpoécbar they wished not to give up 
Corcyra T. 1.44, pudakhy eixe unr’? exmretv . . . unddva pr’? éordeiv he kept 
guard against any one either sailing out or in T. 2. 69. 


2720. Verbs of commanding and exhorting (xededw, Kéyw, Bo), asking 
(air&, 4&&), advising (cvuBovdrevw), and other verbs of will or desire of like 
meaning, take 7. 

éxéheve . . . uh épebiferv he ordered him not to provoke his wrath P. R. 
393 e, Edeyor avrots uh adixety they told them not to commit injustice T. 2.5, 
€Bdwy GrAHrows pH Oetv they shouted to each other not to run X.A.1.8.19, 
ixéreve uh xretvar he besought them not to kill him L. 1. 25, cvuBovdebw cor. . . 


un apaipetcOar & dv dGs I advise you not to take away what you may have given 
X. C. 4. 5. 32. 


2721. ov is used after verbs of will or desire only when it is attached to the 
leading verb or to some particular word; when it marks a contrast inserted 
parenthetically ; where a compound negative takes up od used with the leading 
verb ; and when ovdels may be resolved into od and ris, od going with the leading 
verb. Examples in 2738. 
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ot AND py WITH THE INFINITIVE IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


2722. Verbs of saying and thinking take od with the infinitive in 
indirect discourse. Here od is retained from the direct discourse. 

q (dvdyKn) paper ovdéva Gedy otire udyerbar Ta viv ore payelobal wore we 
declare that no one of the gods either now contends with necessity, or ever will 
P.L.818e (= ovéels . . . wdxerac . « . waxeirac), Aéyortes ovk eivar aiTdvouor say- 
tng that they were not independent T. 1. 67, (= otk éopev), oiuar yap dv ovk dyapl- 
oTws por éxev for I think it would not be unattended with gratitude to me 
X. A. 2.3.18 (= ov« dv €xor), HyAoavrTo Huds od repibwerOar they thought that we 
should not view it with indifference T.1. 389 (= od mepidporrar), éuol dé Soxotaouw 
otTot ov TO altiov airiacbar but these persons seem to me not to blame the real 
cause P.R.329b, évouicev odk dv SvvacGar uévery rods Todopkodvras he thought the 
besiegers would not be able to hold their position X. A. 7.4.22 (=ovx ap 


dvvatvro). 


2723. Verbs of saying and thinking take py in emphatic declara- 
tions and expressions of thought which involve a wish that the 
utterance may hold good. So with yi, A€yo, Hyotpat, vouitw, otpa. 
Cp. 2725. 

palyny 5 av eywye undevt undeulav eivar raldevory rapa Tod un dpécxovros but for my 
part I would maintain that no one gets any education from a teacher who is not 
pleasing X. M. 1. 2. 89, mdvres époicr... undév evar kepdadedrepov dperfs all will 
say that nothing is more profitable than bravery X.C.7.1.18, rhs 8 dv avOpdbrwy 
OeBy uev ratdas Hyotro eivat, Oeods dé uh; who in the world would think that they 
were the sons of gods and not gods ? P. A. 27 d, drqoav... vouloavres uh av ere 
2..ikavol yevéoOar kwrtoa Toy éml Thy Oddaccay Texicuov they departed in the 
belief that they would no longer prove able to prevent the building of the wall to 
the sea T.6. 102. 

a. Cp. P. Th. 155a (dnul), T.1. 189, 6.49, P.R. 346 e (Aéyw), X.M.1.2. 41, 
D. 54. 44 (ofuar), X. C. 7.5. 59 (vouttw), P. Soph. 230¢ (dcavoodpar). 

b. Cases where the infinitive is in apposition, or depends on an imperative, 
or occurs after a condition, do not belong here. 


2724. ui with the infinitive is often found after verbs denoting an oracular 
response or a judicial decision actual or implied. Cp. 2725, Thus, dvetrev 7 
Tlv9la undéva copdtepoy eivar the Pythian prophetess made answer that no one was 
wiser P, A. 21a (in direct discourse ovdels copdrepbs éorr), So after xpivw, as 
éxpive wi) Aplotwvos elvac Anudpnrov matéa the Pythian prophetess gave decision 
that Demaretus was not the son of Ariston Hat. 6. 66, xéxpicbe .. . wdvor TOY way- 
Tw pndevos av Képdous Ta Kove Slkaca TGv “EANHvwv rpodcOa you are adjudged to 
be the only people who would not betray for lucre the common rights of the Greeks 
D.6.10. So carayryvdéckw wh T. 7.51, X. C. 6. 1. 36. 


2725. x is often used with verbs and other expressions of assev- 
eration and belief, after which we might expect od with the infinitive 
in indirect discourse. Such verbs are those signifying to hope, 
expect, promise, put trust in, be persuaded, agree, testify, swear, ete. 
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The use of py indicates strong assurance, confidence, and resolve; 
and generally in regard to the future. Cp. 2723. 

drs judas uh dPOfvac there is hope that you will not be seen X. C. 2.4, 23, 
bricxvoOvro undév xarerdv adrovds welcecbar they promised that they should suffer 
no harm X.H. 4.4.5, musretw... wh pedoev we ravras Tas dyabas é\rldas I trust 
that these good hopes will not deceive me X. C. 1.5.13, Oavudgw drws érelcOnoav 
’"AOnvator Swxparny repli Geods uy cwppovetv I wonder how the Athenians were per- 
suaded that Socrates did not hold temperate opinions regarding the gods X. M. 
1.1. 20, duoroye? uh peretval of waxpodroylas he acknowledges that he cannot make 
along speech P. Pr. 336 b, airos éavtod karapaprupel wh €& exelvou yeyerfabat he 
proves by his own testimony that he is not his son D. 40.47, Suocey H wy wh 
elval of vidv &\dov unde yeréobar mwmote he swore that he had no other son and 
that none other had ever been born to him And. 1. 126, Sure. . . wndév elpnrévac 
he swore that he had said nothing D. 21.119, éuotuar ujmor’... ddeEjoer KaKov 
Fuap I will swear that I will never ward off the evil day & 373. Cp. Ar. Vesp. 
1047, 1281, And. 1.90, Lyc. 76. With duvtye the infinitive may refer to the 
present, past, or future. 


2726. Such verbs are hope Amilw ; expect éhari{w, mporSokd, So0xG, olopar, 
elkds éott; promise bmoyxvotpar, érayyéAAopar ; swear Spvdpr; agree dpodoya, 
cvyxwp; pledge éyyvapar; put trust in moredbw; am persuaded wéwecpar ; 
testify paptupa ; repudiate advatvopar; threaten amedd, etc. 

a. wn is regular after verbs of promising ; common after verbs of hoping and 
swearing. With durip, ricredw, relOouar, uaptupa, etc, there is an idea of depre- 
cation. 


2727. éniocrapat and otSa usually take «7 when they denote confident belief 
(=I warrant from what I know; cp. rioredw uh, Suvipe ph). Thus, élerauar 
HH Tov 768’ ayddioua wry Kelvov uorely I assure you this fair offering has not 
come from any one save from him S. El. 908 (cp. Ant. 1092). In rocoirév y’ 
olda unre wu’ av vocov unt’ dro wépca undév so much at least I know —that neither 
sickness nor aught else can undo me (S. O. T. 1455) the infinitive may be appo- 
sitional (2718). Cases of to wy (be assured = I assure you) may have uy by 
reason of the imperative (2737 a). SoS. Ph. 1329. 


ov AND wy WITH THE PARTICIPLE 


2728. The participle has od when it states a fact, wy when it states 
a condition. On py due to the force of the leading verb, see 2737. 

ov mirTevwy since (as, when, etc.) he does not believe, uh micredwv if he does 
not believe, dvéBn eri Ta 8pn ovdevds KwrtovTos he went up on the mountains since 
no one hindered him X. A. 1.2. 22, odk dv Sivato wh Kapdy evdauovety thou canst 
not be happy if thou hast not toiled E. fr. 461, ws 75d 7d Hv wh POovotans THs TUXNS 
how sweet is life if fortune is not envious Men. Sent. 563. 

a. wy with the articular participle is the abridged equivalent of a conditional 
relative sentence. . Thus, in 6 uw radra wordy &dixbs éort, 6 wy moray is virtually 
the generic és dy wh) worn or doris wy wove? compressed into a noun. 


2729. ov is used with a supplementary participle (in indirect discourse) in 
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agreement with a noun (or pronoun, expressed or unexpressed) depending on a 
verb of knowing, showing, seeing, perceiving, etc. (2106-2115) ; and also with 
such supplementary participles (not in indirect discourse) after verbs of emotion 
(2100), ete. In most such cases érc oJ might have been used. 

ovdéva yap olda uicotvra Tovs éravodvras for I know of no one who dislikes 
his admirers X. M. 2. 6.33, davepdy raowy érolncay ovk (dla modeuodvres they made 
it clear to all that they were not waging war for their own interests Lyc. 50, 
OpGor rods mpecBurépous od... amidvtas they see that their elders do not depart 
X. C. 1. 2. 8, ovdels urjro8? evpy ... ovdev éEerHOev no One will ever find that any- 
thing has been left undone D, 18.246; Kip Hero od Suvayévy ctyav he rejoiced 
that Cyrus was unable to remain silent X.C.1. 4.16. 

2730. énictapat and otSa denoting confident belief may take pu for ov. 
Thus, @fo1da pice ce uh repixéta To.atTa gwvetv kaxd well do I know that by 
nature thou art not adapted to utter such guile S. Ph. 79; ep. S. O. C.656, T. 1. 
76, 2.17. This use of 47 is analogous to that with the infinitive (2727). 

2731. uy is used when the reason for an action is regarded as the condition 
under which it takes place ; as o¥ rod rAéoves wh crepicxduevor xd piv Exovory they 
are not grateful at not being deprived of the greater part of their rights T. 1. 77 
(= el ph orepicxorto). 

2732. The participle with as, Gomep, Gre, otov, ota (2085-2087) has ov; as 
é9opuBeEtre ws ob moijcovtes TatTa you made a disturbance by way of declaring that 
you did not intend to dv this L.12. 78. The use of od shows that there is noth- 
ing conditional in the use of as though it is often translated by as if. ju occurs 
only after an imperative or a conditional word (2787). 

2733. Participles of opposition or concession (2083) take od; as melOov 
yuvatl xalrep ob orépywr dsuws hearken to women albeit thou likest it not 
A. Sept. 712. 

2734. The participle with the article has od when a definite per- 
son or thing is meant, but wy when the idea is indefinite and vir- 
tually conditional (whoever, whatever) ; and when a person or thing 
is to be characterized (of such a sort, one who; 2705 g). Cp. 2052. 

of ovx bvres the dead T. 2.44, of odk é0édovres the particular persons (or party) 
who are unwilling Ant. 6.26, of od BovdAdueve Tabra ovrws exe the party of 
opposition And.1.9; ol un duvdpevor any who are unable X.A.4.5.11 (=oirives 
un dbvavrat Or doo dv wh Sbvwvrar), 6 uh Sapels dvOpwros ob watdeverar he who gets 
no flogging gets no training Men. Sent. 422, 6 un Aéywv & ppove? the man who 
does not say what he thinks D. 18.282, 6 undev ddixGy ovdevds Setrar vouov he who 
does no wrong needs no law Antiph. 288. 


ov AND p47 WITH SUBSTANTIVES AND ADJECTIVES USED 
SUBSTANTIVELY 

2735. ov and py are used with substantives and substantivized 

adjectives with the same difference as with participles. Here the 
generic wy is much more common than ov. 

 TOv yepupav . . . ob diddvots the non-destruction of the bridges T. 1.137, 
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kara Thy Tov xwplwy addAjrors ovK dwbdoauv because of their non-surrender of the 
places to each other 5.35 (= 6re ov dmédocay), dia Thy TOv KopivOlwy ovKeére 
éravaywynv because the Corinthians no longer sailed out against them 7.36. 
Cp. non-regardance (Shakesp.), nonresidences (Milton). So even with concrete 
nouns: of ovxl doddo KE. fr. 831. 

H uh éumepla lack of experience Ar. Eccl. 115, 6 uh tarpés he who is not a 
physician (the non-physician) P: G.459b, of wh dover. whoever are not rich 
(the non-rich) P. R. 330a, otk goriv éy rots wip kadots Bovdedpacey ov’ édrls in 
schemes that are unwise there is no place even for hope S. Tr. 725. 

a. The use of the negative here compensates for the absence of negative com- 
pounds. Cp. al ov« dvayxata: réces unnecessary potations X.R. L. 5.4. 


ovoels, pndels 


2736. oide/s, ovdév denote that which is actually non-existent or of no 
account; pyde/s, wndev denote that which is merely thought of as non- 
existent or of no account. Both are used as the opposite of ris or rt 
(var) to be somebody (something, cp. 1269). The neuter forms are 
often used of persons; 76 wndév (indeclinable) is used of persons and 
things. 

& viv wev ovdels, avpiov 5’ drépueyas oh thou who art now a nobody (an actual 
fact), but to-morrow exceeding great Ar. Eq. 158, dvres ovdéves being nobodies 
E. And. 700, od yap Hélov rods undévas for he was not wont to esteem (those 
whom he regarded as) nobodies 8. Aj.1114, 7d under eis ovdév fpérer what was 
thought to be nothing now inclines (shows itself) to be actually nothing 
E. fr. 5382, 87’ ovdév dv Tod pundev dvéorys Urep when though naught thyself 
(a fact) thow hast stood up for him who is as naught 8. Aj.1231. So 76 ovdév 
zero, actually nothing, 76 undévy abstract nonentity. 

a. The construction may influence the choice between ovdels and pndels ; as 
éav dox@cl ru elvar pndev dvres, dverdivere aitots rebuke them if they think they 
are something when in reality they are nothing P.A.41e. Cp. 2787 b. 


APPARENT EXCHANGE OF o¥ AND py 


2737. Where py is used when we expect od the negative expres- 
sion usually depends on a verb that either has yy or would have it, 
if negatived. 

a. After imperatives. Thus, cdg’ to6t uh we Owrevcovra ce know well that I 
shall not fawn upon thee BH. Heracl. 988, vducte undév eivar rv dvOpwrivwv BéBarov 
eivac consider nothing in human life to be secure I. 1. 42 (= Bi vomsé Te K7X.), 
ws oby uu) povov Kpivovres, dXXG Kal Oewpovpevror, ovrw Thy Whpov dépere cast your 
ballots then in the belief not only that you are passing judyment but also 
that the eyes of the world are upon you Aes. 3.247 (cp. 2732). See also 
2086 b. 

b. After conditional expressions. Thus, ef 5€ Tis. . . voulfer Te wh ikavds 
elpfiaba but if any one thinks some point has not been sufficiently mentioned 
And. 1. 70, ddcere 5¢ odde Tas Aakedaimovlwy crovdds dex buevor (=éav déxnobe) 
quads pnderénwy Svras Euuudxous and by receiving us, who are allies of neither, 
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you will not be violating the treaty with the Lacedaemonians either T.1. 35. 
Cp. 2736 a. 

c. Other cases: kedever wetvar ér! Tod morauod uh SuaBdvras he ordered them to 
remain by the river without crossing X.A.4.3.28 (here petva:, if negatived, 
would take uj, 2720), tréoxero elptyny moijoerv purjre bunpa Sods ure Ta telxn 
kabedwv he promised that he would bring peace about without giving hostages 
or destroying the walis L.12.68 (here romoey, if negatived, would take um, 
2725). 

N. — But od may assert itself even under the above circumstances; as uh 8 ye 
ov xp molec don’t do what is really wrong P. Eu. 307 b, # adieré we # wh adtere 
as é€uov ovK dv moijoavros &\Xa either acquit me or do not acquit me in the know- 
ledge that I should not act otherwise P. A. 30b (cp. 2732), ef voultes ody 
Upeterv Thy Sixnv tf thou thinkest not to suffer the penalty S.O. T. 551 (=ovx 
Upée=w), ef yowrOnodbueha EvvehOdvtes pév, dudverOar 5é od (some Mss.) roAuavres if 
we shall be known to have come together, and yet not to have the courage to 
avenge ourselves T,.1. 124 (it would be said of them: tuvAdOov pér, dudverOar 5e 
ovx érd\uwy, a contrast, cp. 2690). 

d. On p47 in questions where we might expect ov, see 2676 b. 


2738. ov 1s sometimes used where we expect 7. 

a. Where ov stands in a clause introduced by e/ or other words after which 
py might be expected (2698). Thus, é¢pa kal odk e6édwy Tis dvayKaly odeulfor 
that every one must of necessity fight even though he would not A 800 (cp. 
2692 a). 

b. Where ov goes strictly with the leading verb though it stands with the 
infinitive. Thus, Bovdoluny 5’ av ovdk elvar rbde I would fain it were not so (I 
should not wish that this were so) E.Med. 73, éudpoxev ob xapieto Par . . . aAG 
Sixdoew Kara Tods vouous he has sworn, not that he will show favour, but that he 
will judge according to the laws P, A.35c (some explain this as the od of direct 
discourse). 

c. Where ov in a contrast goes closely with a following word or words, or 
stands in a partial parenthesis. Thus, xedXedwy od év rH éxkdyola adn év TH 
Geir pw Thy avdppnoww ylyvecbar (he has violated the law) in demanding that the 
proclamation be made not in the Assembly but in the theatre Aes. 3. 204, 
duodoyolnyv av &ywye ob kata Tovrous elvat pyrwp I should acknowledge that I am 
an orator, but not after their style P.A.17b, tuas viv dévobvres od Evypayety, adda 
tvvadixety demanding that you should be, not their allies, but their partners in 
wrong-doing T.1. 39. 

d. When a compound negative with the infinitive repeats od used with the 
leading verb. Thus, (6 véuos) odk &¢ elorévar, of avn 6 TeredeuTAKws, ovdEeniay 
yuvaixa the law does not permit any women to enter where the dead may be 
D. 43. 63. 

e. When ovdels may be resolved into od and ris, od going with the leading 
verb. Thus, ovdevds (=od rivos) auapreiv . . . dlkarbs éori there is nothing he 
deserves to miss Ant.4.a.6 (= he does not deserve to miss anything), 4&@ éyo 
Sv éuwudkare wapaBAvac ovdév T ask that you do not break any of the con- 
ditions to which you have sworn X.H.2.4.42 (=ovn ditS . . . mapaBivar Tt). 
Cp. S. Ph. 88. 
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fn AND pa) ov WITH THE INFINITIVE 
REDUNDANT OR SYMPATHETIC NEGATIVE 
I. With the Infinitive depending on Verbs of Negative Meaning 


2739. Verbs and expressions of negative meaning, such as deny, 
refuse, hinder, forbid, avoid, often take the infinitive with a redundant 
py to confirm the negative idea of the leading verb. 


With this compare: ‘‘ First he denied you had in him no right’ (Shakesp., 
Com. of Er. 4.2.7) ; and ‘‘ La pluie... empéche qu’on ne se proméne”’ (Racine) , 
‘¢ Verbot ihnen Jesus, dass sie Niemand sagen sollten”’ (St. Mark 9. 9). 

Karapyn uh dedpaxévar rade; dost thou deny that thou hast done this ?-S. Ant. 
442, dmroxwdicat rods "EAAnvas wip EOetv to hinder the Greeks from coming X. A. 
6.4.24, khpixa mpoéreuwer adrots... admepodvra wh wretv they sent a herald to for- 
bid them to sail T.1.29, etvhaBijoecbe uh modkdGy évarrlov Néyerv you will beware of 
speaking in public P. Bu. 304 a, dréoxovro uh ért thy éxatépwv yiv orpatetoat 
they abstained from marching upon each other's territory T.5. 25. 


2740. The redundant yu is used after dupiiéyo and dpdir Byrd dispute, 
avatienor retract an opinion, avTiréyw speak against, dmayopedw and arrevtreiv 
forbid, émot& doubt, amoytyvaokw abandon an intention, &moxptmrTopat con- 
ceal, arokUw acquit, drorrepa deprive, drortpédhw divert, Amoxetporove and aro- 
Wyndifopar vote against, &pvodpar (and compounds, and Grrapvds elpr, eEapvds 
elpr) deny, Siapdxopar refuse, elpyw and éurrodav elur prevent, évavriodpar oppose, 
evAaBodpar beware of, exw and amréxw prevent, avtéxw, Atéxopar, Erexa, kaTexo 
abstain from, kod» (and compounds) hinder, peraBovrebopar alter one’s plans, 
peTaytyvako change one’s mind, dkvov wapéxw make hesitate, pesyo (and com- 
pounds) escape, avoid, disclaim, dvAdrropar guard against, etc. 


2741. Also after the following verbs: dirav8@ forbid, amevxopar deprecor, 
GrosoKxel resolve not, amrporSdkytdés ele do not expect, adarpodpar prevent, 
apinpr acquit, SéSorxa aud hoRodpar fear, éptxw hinder, katabet lack, petraSoxet 
por change one’s mind, mato put an end to, plopar and cw{w save from, 
brextpéxo escape from, vptepar give up, etc. 


2742. When a verb of denying, refusing, hindering, forbidding, etc., 
is itself negatived, either directly or by appearing in a question 
expecting a negative answer, the infinitive has pi od. Here both 


the introductory clause and the dependent clause have virtually an 
affirmative sense. 

ovdels mw@moT’ avretrev uh ov KadNOs Exerv adTovs (Tods vouous) nO One ever denied 
that they (the laws) were excellent D. 24.24, riva oter drapvicerdar uh odxt Kat 
avroy érlatacbar Ta dixaia ; who, think you, will deny that he too understands what 
is just ? P.G.461 ¢ (=ovdels drapyjcera). But py od is not used after of pnut, 
ovk €0, odK €0éXw (2692 a). 

a. mi ov with the infinitive here, and elsewhere, is used only when the intro- 
ductory word or words has an actual or a virtual negative. Since, in dpvoduar uh 
Tatra, dodca I deny that I did this, wy confirms the negative idea in dpvodua, so 
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in ovk dpvodpat wh ob Tadra Spaca Ido not deny that I did this, ov after the strength- 
ening mu contirms the ov prefixed to the leading verb. Cp. ‘“‘Je ne nie pas que 
je ne sois infiniment flatté’’ (Voltaire). In the first sentence pu repeats the 
‘negative result’ of dpvoduac (single sympathetic negative, untranslatable) ; in 
the second sentence ov is repeated with the infinitive to sum up the effect of ovx 
apvoduac (double sympathetic negative ; both untranslatable). After verbs nega- 
tive in meaning (deny, etc.) uy and wy od cannot be translated in modern English 
(see 2789), After verbs not negative in character but preceded by a negative, 
and after virtually negative expressions, uj or wi od has a negative force (2745, 
2746). 

b. 7? od with the infinitive regularly indicates a certain pressure of interest on 
the part of the person involved, 


2743. After deny, speak against, doubt, etc., followed by ds or drt, 
a redundant ov is often inserted. Thus, ds pév otk éAnbq tatr’ éoriv, 
ovy eer’ aytireye that this is true you will not be able to deny D.8. 31. 

a. Here the as clause is an internal accusative (accusative of content) after 
avridéyerv. Originally the meaning seems to have been ‘you will not be able to 
deny in this way — this is not true’ where ov is not redundant. 


2744. Summary of Constructions after Verbs of Hindering, ete. 


After verbs signifying (or suggesting) to hinder and the like, the infinitive 
admits the article 7é or rod (the ablatival genitive, 1392). Hence we have a 
variety of constructions, which are here classed under formal types. The simple 
intinitive is more closely connected with the leading verb than the infinitive with 
TO wy OY TO wh ov, Which often denotes the result (cp. doTe wy) of the action of 
the leading verb and is either an accusative of respect or a simple object infini- 
tive. The genitive of the infinitive is very rare with cwdtw and its compounds. 

a. Some scholars regard the infinitive with the negative as an internal accusa- 
tive, not as a simple object infinitive ; and the infinitive without the negative as 
an external accusative. 

1. elpyet pe py ypdderv (the usual construction : examples 2739). 

2. elpyet pe ypadew (less common). Since the redundant 7 is not obligatory, 
we have the simple infinitive as object (1989), as ef rodré Tus elpyer Spav dkvos if 
some scruple prevents us from doing this P. Soph. 242 a, dv davety éppioduny whom 
T saved from death ¥. Alc.11, of be@v huads dpkor kwAvovar wodeplous elvar aAX7Aots 
the oaths sworn in the name of the gods prevent our being enemies to each other 
X. A.2.5.7, and so usually with cwdtw (cp. 2744. 7). 

3. elpyet pe TO WH ypddew (rather common ; cp. 1): elpyov Td wh. . . Kaxoup- 
yelv they prevented them from doing damage T.3.1, olol re foav karéxey Td wy 
daxpterv they were able to restrain their weeping P.Ph.117 ¢. 

4, elpyer pe TO ypadew (not uncommon ; cp. 2) : érérxov 7d EvOews Tots *AOnvators 
érixerpetv they refrained from immediately attacking the Athenians ANS Ue ey 
Zoruv Tus, bs ce KwAdcEL Td Spay there is some one who will prevent thee from the 
deed S, Ph. 1241. 

5. epyer pe Tod ph ypdderv, with the ablatival genitive, 1392 (not so common 
as 3): was yap doxds dv0 dvdpas eer rod wh karadiva for each skin-bag will pre- 
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vent two men from sinking X.A.3.5,11. Other cases are: Hdt. 1.86, T. 1.76, 
GChvE aE es PZB) Si Shaw, IE, Ti, Ne iO), 1G), IPH, Ve, We, OSI Gy e410, 1D), 243}. 
149, 33.25. Observe that this idiom does not have the logical meaning ‘from 
not,’ which we should expect. Some write 76 «7 or uy alone. 

6. elpyer pe Tod ypdderv (not common, and very rare with xwhiw, as X, A.1. 
6.2): Tod dé Sparerevery Secpuots drelpyouor; do they prevent their slaves from rwn- 
ning away by fetters? X. M.2.1.16, éméoxomev Tov daxptev we desisted from weep- 
ing P. Ph. 117 6p. 3). 

7. otk elpyet pe ypadev (not very common, but more often with ot kwdiw; 
cp. 2): otdé Siaxkwhtovor mrovety Gv av éribvuns; nor will they prevent you from 
doing what you desire ? P, Lys.207 e, ré kwdter (=ovdev k.) kal Ta Ekpa nuly 
Keheverv Kdpov mpoxaradaBety; what hinders our ordering Cyrus to take also the 
heights in advance for us ? X. A.1.3.16, radrd tives ovd« ékapvotvrar mparrey cer- 
tain people do not deny that they are doing these things Aes. 3. 250. 

8. ovk elpyet pe py) OD ypadev (the regular construction) : ov« dudusBnTS wh 
ox) cé copwrepov 4 éué Ido not dispute that you are wiser than I P. Hipp. Minor 
369 d, ovdev édvvaro dvréxey uh od xapltecbac he was not able to resist granting 
the favour X. C. 1.4.2, rl éumodady (= ovdév éurodav) uy odxl. . . UBpifouévous arro- 
davetv; what hinders our being put to death ignominiously ? X. A. 3.1.13, rf 
djra wédres wh od yeywrloxey 70 av; why pray dost thou hesitate to declare the 
whole ? A. Pr. 627. 

9. ovdk elpyer we TO py yedderv (Since occasionally the sympathetic ov is not 
added ; cp. 3): kal pnul dpaoat kodk dmrapvoduar Td wh (dpacar) I both assent that 
I did the deed and do not deny that I did it S, Ant. 448, ris... c00 dredelpOn 7d 
uh got dkorovbety ; who failed to follow you ? X.C. 5.1. 25. 

10. ovk elpyer pe TO py OF ypadery (Very common ; cp. 8): ovK évarTidcouar 7d 
BN od yeywvetv wav I will not refuse to declare all A. Pr. 786, 76 perv of» uh odxl nbéa 
eivat Ta Hd€a éyos ovdels dudisBnret no argument disputes that sweet things are 
sweet P. Phil. 13 a. 


Very unusual constructions are 


11. ovK dpyer rd ypaderv (odK dv dpvoluny 7d Spay I will not refuse the deed 
S. Ph. 118). 

12. ovk elpyer py ypaderw (otr’ auger Bryce uh oxelv neither did he deny that 
he had the money D,27. 15). 

13. obk elpyer tod py OF ypadev (once only: E. Hipp. 48, where 7é py od is 
read by some). 


On the negative after dare, see 2759. 


IT. ph ov with the Infinitive depending on Negatived Verbs 


2745. Any infinitive that would take pj, takes pi od (with a 
negative force), if dependent on a negatived verb. Here ov is the 
sympathetic negative and is untranslatable. 

ovk dv miBoluny uh od 745’ exuabety caps I cannot consent not to learn this 
exactly as it is 8. O. T. 1065. 


2746. jp ov with the infinitive thus often follows verbs and other 
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expressions formed by ov (or a-privative) with a positive word and 
denoting what is impossible, improbable, wrong, senseless, and the 
like. 


ovdels olds 1° early Addws Aéywr uh ob KatayédacTos elvar no one by speaking 
otherwise can avoid being ridiculous P. G. 509 a, bréoxou fnrhoew ds odx Sorby 
got Ov wh ov Bonbety Sixaroctvn you promised to make the inquiry on the ground 
that it would not be right for you not to assist justice P. R.427 e, rdw dvdnrov 
Hyoouat elval cor wh od Kal Toro xaplfecba T think it is utterly senseless Sor me 
not to grant you this favour also P.S.218 c. 


2747. Such expressions are, e.g. odx dords 7’ ell, ody oldy 7’ éorl, odx ikavéds 
elpt, ovK ott, ddvvards elu, od Slkardy éoTi, ox doidy eoTL, od mpocdoKla ect, 
ddoydv €ort, ovk avexrdy éori, dvord €ort, and many others. 


2748. Some expressions denoting repugnance to the moral sense involve a 
negative idea, and may have the same construction. Thus, décre maou alcxbynv 
eivat un ob cvorovddfev so that all were ashamed not (i.e. felt it was not right) 
to codperate zealously X. A.2.3.11. So with alcypédv éore (= od kadédy éorr), 


- Gervdy éore. 


2749. Instead of uh od we find also uy, 7d uy, Tod wh, 7d wy od (but not rod 
ph ov). 

a. ph (rarely; cp. 2744. 1): edeyor bre... ob SuvjcovtTo wh melOecbar Tots 
OnBalois they said that they could not help submitting to the Thebans X. H. 6. 
1.1, alcxpdv... ylyverar eué ye uh e0éd\ew it is disgraceful for me at least not to 
be willing P. G. 458 d. 

b. 1o ph (cp. 2744. 3): 260... odx oldy 7’ eivar Td wh aroxretval we he said it 
was not possible not to condemn me to death P. A. 29 c. 

c. Tod ph (cp. 2744. 5): | dmopla rod wh hovydfew the inability to rest 
2.49; 

d. 1rd py ov (cp. 2744, 10): od} wévror @rebé ye Td wn ov peyadorpayywry... elvar 
he could not, however, persuade them that he was not a man who entertained 
grand designs X. H. 5, 2.36, ddoyov 76 wh ov Téuvery dix it is irrational not to 
make a two-fold division P. Soph. 219 e. : 


ym ov WITH THE PARTICIPLE DEPENDING ON NEGATIVED 
VERBS 


2750. 1) ov, instead of py, is sometimes found with the participle 
after expressions preceded by ov or involving a negative, and usually 
when such expressions denote impossibility or moral repugnance. 

od here denotes an exception, and has the force of except, unless 
(ep. ef py, 2346 a). 

ov dpa éariv pldov TE pirodvre ovdev wy odk avripioivy nothing then ws beloved 
by a lover except it love in return P. Lys. 212 d, dvcddynros yap ay elny Tolavoe en 
od karouxttpwr edpav for I should prove hard of heart, did I not pity such a suppli- 
cation as this S.O. T.11 (Sveddynros = obk olkrippwv, uh od KaTotkTipwr = el pi 
KATOLKTIpoU). 

GREEK GRAM. — 40 
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pn AND pw) ov WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE AND INDICATIVE 


2751. The use of pj and pi) ov with the subjunctive is different 
from that with the infinitive. 

a. In doubtful assertions (1801-1802) expressing anxiety, suspicion, surmise, 
uf is used of that which may be true, wy ov of that which may not be true. 

b. After verbs of fear and caution, where uy means lest, uy od means lest not, 
that not (2221, 2225). 


2752. x and pi ov are used with the indicative in doubtful asser- 
tions (1772). In questions with p» ov the ov belongs to a single 
word (2651 d). 

On brrws pu, dws wh o} with the future, see 1920, 1921, 2203. 


REDUNDANT ov WITH 7AnV, ETC. 


2753. Redundant od appears after the negative words rAny, ywpis, 
éxrés, dvev except, without, and after mpiv (and paddov 7 usually) pre- ” 
ceded by a negative, which may be involved in a question. 

vov 5€ palverar (7) vais)... méovea marvtaxdce Tipy ovk els “AOHvas but now it 
seems that the ship is sailing everywhere except to Athens D. 56.23, mply 6’ oder 
6pOds eldévar, TL cor whEov AVToULEery yévorr’ dv; before thou knowest the facts, what 
can sorrow avail thee ? EB. Hel. 322, ev 5 icre bre od rept TOv éudy iSlwy waddov 
Tiuwphoerbe IodvKr€a # obx Urép tudy adr@v but be assured that you will punish 
Polycles rather for your own good than for my private interests 1.50.66. Cp. 
‘‘jirai vous voir avant que vous ne preniez aucune résolution,” ‘‘le bon Dieu 
est cent fois meilleur qu’on ne le dit.”’ 


ov p41) 
2754. ov jy, and the compounds of each, are used in emphatic neg- 
ative predictions and prohibitions. 
a. od wi marks strong personal interest on the part of the speaker. In its 
original use it may have belonged to colloquial speech and as such we find it in 


comedy ; but in tragedy it is often used in stately language. ov u is rare in the 
orators. 


2755. (I) In negative predictions to denote a strong denial. 

a. With the (first or second) aorist subjunctive, less often with the present 
subjunctive (1804). Thus, py vicjowpuer, ob ut more wutv IleNorovyforor eo Bddwour 
és Thy xwpav if we are victorious, the Peloponnesians will never invade your ter- 
ritory T. 4.95, ovdels unxére weivy TOv woreulwy not one of the enemy will stand 
his ground any longer X. A. 4. 8. 18, otre wh pvynre you shall not escape 
(a threat) E, Hec. 1039, od wh cou Sbvwvra dvréxew of modéuior your enemies will 
not be able to withstand you X. Hi. 11.15. 

b. With the future indicative (first and third person). Thus, of oo wh medé- 
Youal more never will I follow thee S. El. 1052, ob ui) Suvjoerar Kopos ebpety Cyrus 
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will not be able to find X.C.8.1.5. In indirect discourse, the future optative 
or infinitive ; as é0éomisev .. . ws od ut Tore mépooev he prophesied that they never 
would destroy S.Ph.611, eirev . . . od uh more ed mpage modu he declared that 
the ctty would never prosper E. Phoen. 1590. 


2756. (II) In strong prohibitions (ep. 1919). 

a. With the future indicative (second person singular). Thus, od uw) xaraBt- 
ge. don’t come down Ar. Vesp. 397. 

b. With the aorist subjunctive rarely (1800 x.). Thus od uh Anphons don’t 
talk twaddle Ar. Nub.367, Many editors change the aorist subjunctive to the 
future indicative. 


2757. There are two cases in which ov wy is not used in conjunc- 
tion, but where each negative has its own verb. 

a. A positive command in the future indicative (second person) may be 
joined by da\Ad or 6é to a prohibition introduced by ov uj. Thus, od wh A\adhoers 
aN’ akorovdjces éuol don’t prattle but foliow me Ar. Nub. 505, od uh ducpevis 
Ere. Tots Pidois, ravoe dé Gvuotd do not be angry with thy friends, but cease thy 
wrath E.Med.1151. (In E. Bacch. 343 6é with the future is followed by pnéé 
with the future.) In such sentences the force of od continues into the dAdd or 
dé clause. Such sentences are generally printed as questions. 

b. A positive command with od and the future indicative (second person) may 
be followed by the future in a prohibition introduced by pnéé or cal wh. Here 
the ciause with od has the form of a question expecting the answer yes, while the 
whole sentence has the form of a question expecting the answer no. Thus, ov 
oty avééer unde delay dpe?; wilt thou not keep silence and not win for thyself the 
reputation of cowardice ? (= keep silence and do not get the reputation of being a 
coward) S. Aj. 75, odKody cadets atrév kal wy adjoes; will you not call him and 
(will you not) send him away’? (=call him and don’t send him away) P.S. 
175 a. Here ov is to be taken also with the following clause. Some scholars 
make the question in the second clause independent of ov. 


2758. The origin of the use of od uA is obscure and disputed. See Kviéala 
Zeitschrift fiir bsterreichische Gymnasien 1856, p. 755; Goodwin Moods and 
Tenses 389; Gildersleeve American Journal of Philology 3. 202, 25.157 ; Jebb 
on Sophocles Ajax 75 (appendix) ; Chambers Classical Review 10. 150, 11. 109; 
Wharton o.c. 10. 239; Whitelaw o.c. 10. 239, 16.277; Sonnenschein o.c. 16. 
165; Kiihner-Gerth Grammatik der griechischen Sprache 2. § 514. 8. 


NEGATIVES WITH @oTe AND THE INFINITIVE 


2759. core with the infinitive shows the following uses of the 
negatives. 

a. py in ordinary result clauses meluding such as express an intended result ; 
as may rowtoty bore Sikny wh Siddvac pnd’ awadddrrecba Tod weylorou Kaxod they 
use every effort (so as) to avoid being punished and released from the great- 
est of evils P. G. 479. 

b. uh sympathetic, after verbs of hindering ; as drexduevor wore wh euBddrevv 
refraining from attacking T. 1.49 (cp. 2744.1), 
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N. — After verbs of hindering dare is rarely used for wore uy (cp. 2744.2) ; 
as dore yap Thy cbvTouov mpds Tovs IleAdnvéas ddixécOar mpd Tod Telxous papayée 
elpye the ravine in front of the walls prevented them from reaching the short cut 
to the Pellenitans X. H.7.2.18. Cp. P. Bu. 305d. 

c. ov, when the dare clause depends on a clause itself subordinate to a verb 
of saying or thinking (2269). 

d. py od after a negatived verb of hindering (cp. 2744.8) ; as otre opéas 
EvpuBiddns catréxery duvhoerae .. . bore wy od diackedacOjvarTHny stpatinv neither 
will Eurybiades be able to prevent the fleet from being scattered Hdt. 8.57. Also 
when the &cre clause depends on a negatived verb (2745) ; as meicowar yap ov 
TogovTov ovdev WaTeE KH Ob KaNas Bavety for I will suffer nothing so much as not to 
die nobly S. Ant. 97. 

e. od ph (cp. 2754 a); as ovTws érereDiunka dxoSoar waoTE . . . ov fum TOV aro- 
AapdG I have conceived such a desire to hear that I shali not fall behind you 
P. Phae. 227 d. 


ACCUMULATION OF NEGATIVES 


2760. If in the same clause a simple negative (ov or yy) with a verb 
follows a negative, each of the two negatives keeps its own force 
if they belong to different words or expressions. If they belong to 
the same word or expression, they make an affirmative. 


od Oud TO ph akovTifery ovK tow atrév it was not because they did not throw 
that they did not hit him Ant. 3. 6.6, o¥ To. wa Thy Ajunrpa Sivapar wh yedav by 
Demeter I am not able to help dian Ar. Ran. 42, ovdels ovk €racyxé Tt nO One 
was not suffering something (i.e. everybody suffered) X.S.1.9 (ovdels ooris ov 
= everybody is commonly used for ovdels ov), ovdé Tov hopuiwy’ éxetvos ovx Opa nor 
does he not see Phormio (i.e. he sees him very well) D. 86.46, o¥&° ev rus &AXos 
aopés (éariv) od} gpirocope? nor if there is any other man who is wise, does 
he love wisdom P. 8. 204 a, ovdé ye 6 idla rovnpds ovk av yévowto Snuoola xpnards 
nor can-the man who is base in private prove himself noble in a public capacity 
Aes. 3. 78. 


2761. If in the same clause one or more compound negatives fol- 
low anegative with the same verb, the compound negative simply. 
confirms. the first negative. 


ovdels ovdéev mevia Space. no one will do anything because oP want Ar. Eccl. 
605, ui) SopuBjoy unéels let no one raise an uprvar D.5.15, Kat ote ér€beTo ovdels 
ovdapudbev otre mpds Thy yépipay ovdels FOE and neither did any one make an 
attack from any quarter nor did any one come to the bridge X. A.2.4.238, rovrous 
poBovpevor unmore aoeBes undév unde dviciov pyre roinonre pHTe Bovrevanre holding 
them (the gods) in fear never do or intend anything either impious or unholy 
X.C.8.7. 22. Soot... oddénon... ne. . quidem, od why ovdé (2768). od5e 
mood det, after a negative, means far from it. Cp. ‘no sonne, were he never 
so old of years, might not marry’? (Ascham’s Scholemaster), ‘* We may not, 
nor will we not suffer this’? (Marlowe). 

a. In 05¢ yop od8€ the first negative belongs to,the whole sentence, while the 
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second limits a particular part. Thus, ovdé yap ovde rotro éPevoato for he did 


not deceive me even in this X.C.7.2.20 (ep. neque enim... ne. . quidem). 
Cp. E22, 032. So ovdé pév oddé B 703, « 551. 


2762. The negative of one clause is often repeated in the same 
or in another clause either for emphasis or because of lax structure. 

8s ovx, ered TOde EBoUNeveas pdpor, Spacar 76d’ Epyov ovk €rAns who did not, 
after you had planned his death, dare to do this deed A. Ag. 1634. The repe- 
tition is rhetorical when the negative is repeated directly, as ob ouixpds, otix, dyav 
8de not trifling, is this struggle, no in truth 8. O. C. 587. 


SOME NEGATIVE PHRASES 


2763. py Sti, ovx Strws, rarely odx StL and py dts, not to speak of, to say noth- 
ing of, not only, not only not, so far from (Lat. tantwm aberat ut) are idiomatic 
phrases probably due to an (early, and later often unconscious) ellipsis of a verb 
of saying. Thus, od déyw (or ok ép&) brrws, uh elrw (Eve Or etrys) bre I do (will) 
not say that, let me not say that, do not say that. wh dru, etc. are often used 
where these verbal forms cannot be supplied by reason of the form of the sentence. 

a. ovx Ott (0dx Strws, pH StL) . . . GAAG (Kal) not only... but (also). 
Thus, odx dre povos 6 Kpirwy év novxla Fv, adda Kal of Piro adrod not only was 
Crito in peace, but his friends also X.M.2.9.8, oiuac dv uh Sri lécmTnv Tivd, GAG 
Tov wéyav Bacihéa evpety xt. I think that not merely any private person but the 
Great King would find, etc. P. A.40d. 

b. ovx bras (rarely odx StL) Or pH OTL... GAAG (Kal) is shown by the con- 
text to mean not only not (so far from) ... but (also). Thus, odx brws xdpuv 
avrots €xeis, AAG pigOwoas cavTdy KaTad TovTwrt wodtTever not only are you not 
grateful to them, but you let yourself out for hire as a public man to their preju- 
dice D.18. 131; wh dre P.R. 581. 

C. ovx Strws (rarely ody StL) OF pH STL (py Strws) . . . GAA’ OSE (pyBE) or 
GAN’ od (pq) is Shown by the context to mean not only not (so far from)... 
but not even. Thus, ovx drws THs Kos éhevbepias weréxouev, Ad’ ovdE dovdelas 
perplas ruxety HEwbOnuev not only do we not share in the general freedom, but 
we were not thought worthy of obtaining even a moderate servitude I. 14.5, 
poulver éavTov ph Bre Idararéa eivar, add’ od’ ededOepov he considers himself not 
only not a Plataean but not even a free man L. 23. 12. 

N. When a negative precedes, the meaning may be not only... but not 
aven ; as Thy oikiay .. . ovdevl dv wn bre mpotka Solns, add’ odd’ Earrov rijs aklas 
AaBady you would offer your house to no one not only gratis, but not even 
Sor a lower price than it is worth X. M. 1.6.11. 

d. ph dre (less often ox Smws) in the second of two balanced clauses, after 
an expressed or implied negative in the first clause, means much less (Lat. 
nedum) ; as obde mrely, wh bre dvarpetr bar Tods dvdpas duvardy Hy tt was not possible 
even to sail, much less to rescue the man (i.e. to say nothing of rescuing) X. H. 
2.3.35. The preceding negative may be contained in a question or be otherwise 
implicit. Thus, doxe? cor pdd.ov elvar ovrw raxv pabety . . . driody mpayua, wh dre 
Toco0roy KTX. ; does it appear to you to be easy to learn so quickly any subject what- 
ever, much less a subject of so great importance ? P. Crat.427e; cp. D, 54, 17. 
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The rare odx $m in the second member means though (P. Pr. 336d). 
e. py ti ye, in the orators instead of wh b71, after a negative means much less, 
after a positive much more. Cp. D.19. 137, 8.27. 


2764. od povov .. . dAAG Kal (negative GAN’ ovdé) not only... but also 
(Lat. non solum .. . sed etiam). «al may be omitted : usually when the adva, 
clause either includes the first clause or is strongly contrasted with it. ‘Thus, 
tudrrov hulecar ov udvov paddov, aAAd TO avTd Hépous TE Kal YELmavos YOU put on a 
cloak that is not merely wretched but is the same both summer and winter 
alike X.M. 1.6.2; cp. D.18. 26. 


2765. dé tiph, dcov ph except, unless. 68 7c (sometimes written 67) w4, and 
bcov uh, boa ph are used, without any verb, to limit a preceding assertion 
(cp. ef un 2346 a). 

od yap Fy phn, 6 re wh pla év airy 7H axpordde for there was no spring, except 
one on the acropolis ttself T. 4.26, melOovca 5€ éx TovTwy ev dvaxwpely, doov pH 
avayKn a’rois xphobac philosophy persuading the soul to withdraw from them, 
except so far as she has to make use of them P. Ph. 83a, rijs yijs éxparouy doa wy 
mpotdyres Tov é€x TOv Srdwy they were masters of the country, so far as they could 
be without advancing far from their camp T.1.111 (60a xparety édtvavro). 


2766. pdvov od (lit. only not), dcov ov (of time) almost, all but (Lat. tantum 
non). Thus, pdvoy od diecrdcOnv I was almost torn in pieces D. 6. 5, évducge . 
Saov ovK Hdn Exe THY wo he thought that he already was all but in possession 
of the city X. H. 6. 2. 16. 


2767. od phy GAAG, od pévror GAAG nevertheless, notwithstanding, cp. Lat. 
uerum tamen ; the colloquial od yap &AAG has about the force of nay, for indeed, 
cp. Lat. non enim... sed. These elliptical phrases require a verb or some other 
word to be supplied from the context or general run of the thought; but they 
often resist strict analysis since the contrasted idea is too vague to be supplied. 
Thus, 6 twos... uixpod Kaxetvoy ekerpaxhducev* od why (éberpaxiioev) adda éré- 
becvev 6 Kipos the horse was within a little of throwing him also over its head ; (not 
that it did throw him however, but =) nevertheless Cyrus kept his seat X. C.1. 4. 8, 
del ev ody of &’ huérepor mpdyovor kal Aakedarudrior didoriws mpds ddArjAousS eixor, 
ov unv (scil. wepl kax@v) ddd wept KadNloTwr.. . éptdoviknoay while our ancestors 
and the Lacedaemonians were continually jealous of each other (not indeed about 
base objects but =) nevertheless they were rivals about the noblest objects I. 4. 85, 
kal yap dv ddkevev ovrw y? eivar dAoyov' od mévror (scil. dor éoTiv) GAN’ Yows exer 
Tiva oyor and in fact put thus it would seem to be unreasonable ; (it is not how- 
ever unreasonable but =) nevertheless perhaps it has some sense P. Ph. 62 b, wh 
okOmré uw’, BEAM’, od yap add’ Exw KaxGs don’t mock me, brother ; nay, for really 
ITamina bad way Ar. Ran. 58 (lit. for it is not so but, i.e. it is not a case for 
mocking, but). In these phrases d\\d seems to show traces of its original force 
of otherwise (2775). 


2768. ov phy od8€ nor (wet) again, not however that corresponds to the posi- 
tive ob} wiv (uévror) dddd. Thas, od wiv 085 BapBdpous elpnxe nor again has he 
spoken of barbarians T.1. 3, od par o¥d’ ’Axireds no, nor even Achilles B 708, 
ov uny ode dvacOATws atrods Kehedw 7ods . . . Evpudyous yudv éav Brarrew not 
however that I bid you tamely permit them to injure our allies T. 1. 82. 
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PARTICLES 


2769. Under the head of particles are included sentence adverbs 
(1094) and conjunctions. Many sentence adverbs remained such, 
some sank to mere enclitics, others became pure conjunctions, while 
still others fluctuated in function, being now adverbial, now con- 
junctional, as xa/ even and and, oid¢ not even and nor, yap in fact and 
Sor, mpiv sooner and untu or before. 


2770. Conjunctions are either codrdinating or subordinating. The 
codrdinating conjunctions with their several varieties are given in 
2163. The subordinating conjunctions are 


Causal: dri, ddr, didzep, exec, éwerdy, dre, drdre, ds (2240). 
Comparative: @s, dorep, kafarep, dws, 4, Orn, nrep (2463; ep. 2481). 
Concessive: kai i (Ket), kal édv (Kav), e Kat, éay cai (2369). 
Conditional: «i, éay, yv, dv (2283). 
Consecutive: dare, ds (2250). 
Declarative: 671, didrt, ovvexa, Oovvexa, ds (2578). 
Final: iva, das, as, py, etc. (2193; ep. 2209, 2221). 
Local: of, dzrov, of, dro, évOa, dOev, drobev, 7, dr, ete (2498). 
Temporal: dre, érdre, Hvixa, érei, érerdy, ds, pexpl, Erte, Ews, piv, etc. 
(2383). 
Some conjunctions belong to more than one class. 


2771. Greek has an extraordinary number of sentence adverbs (or particles 
in the narrow sense) having a logical or emotional (rhetorical) value. Either 
alone or in combination these sentence adverbs give a distinctness to the 
relations between ideas which is foreign to other languages, and often resist 
translation by separate words, which in English are frequently over emphatic 
and cumbersome in comparison to the light and delicate nature of the Greek 
originals (e.g. dpa, yé, Tol). The force of such words is frequently best rendered 
by pause, stress, or alterations of pitch. To catch the subtle and elusive mean- 
ing of these often apparently insignificant elements of speech challenges the 
utmost vigilance and skill of the student. 


2772. The particles show different degrees of independence as regards their 
position. Many are completely independent and may occupy any place in the 
sentence ; some may occur only at the beginning (prepositive particles, as ardp); 
others find their place only after one or more words at the beginning ( postposi- 
tive particles, as ydp, 5¢) ; and some are attached closely to a preceding word oy 
even form compounds with that word wherever it may occur (yé, ré). 

2773. Some verbal forms have virtually become particles, e.g. dye used with 
the second person plural, pds used of several persons, parenthetic ofwa:, 6701 
8rt, eB 016’ Sri, ef tO bre (2585). 

2774. As regards their meaning, particles may be arranged in classes, e.g 
adversative, affirmative, asseverative, concessive, contirmative, conjunctive, infer 
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hod 


ential, intensive, interrogative, limitative, negative, etc. These classes cannot 
always be sharply distinguished ; some particles fall under two or more classes. 
Many particles, which serve to set forth the logical relation between clauses, had 
originally only an intensive or confirmatory force that was confined to their own 
clause. ‘The following sections deal only with the commoner uses of the most 
noteworthy particles. 
adda 

2775. &ddd, a strongly adversative conjunction (stronger than 6é), 
connects sentences and clauses, and corresponds pretty closely to 
but; at times gAAd need not or cannot be translated (2781 b). In 
form (but with changed accent) édAd was originally the same word 
as the accusative neuter plural dda other things used adverbially = 
on the other hand. é&\dA&d marks opposition, contrast, protest, dif- 
ference, objection, or limitation; and is thus used both where 
one notion entirely excludes another and where two notions are not 
mutually exclusive. ddd is often freely repeated in successive 
clauses. 


2776. The Antecedent Statement is Negative. —In its simplest use dAdd 
introduces a positive statement after a negative clause. Thus, od« dvdpds Spxor 
mlaTis, adr’ bpkwy avip his oath ts not the warrant of a man, but the man is war- 
rant of his oath A. fr. 394, od yap kpavy?) GNNG otyD ws dvvoTroy... mpocjcay for 
they came on, not with shouts, but with as little noise as possible X. A. 1.8. 11. 

a. After a question implying a negative answer or a question to be refuted 
a\\d may have the force of (nay) rather, on the contrary. Thus, rl de? ce iévar 

.; GAG GAXous réuvov what's the need of your going? Nay rather send oth- 
ers X. A. 4.6.19. Here ad)’ od (u7) has the force of and not rather (2781 b) ; 
as Tl de? éuBaNetv Nbyov wept TovTOV, GAN’ ovx? mpoeurety Bre oUTW Toinoes; Why is it 
necessary to propose a discussion about this and not rather announce that yo 
will have it so? X.C. 2.2. 19, 


2777. After a negative clause, or a question implying a negative answer, 
ahd, Or more commonly the colloquial 4\’ #, may mean except, the combination 
being equivalent either to d\\d or to #. In the preceding clause a form of &\)os 
or €repos is often expressed, Thus, éraise... viv otitis GAN’ ey no one smote him 
except myself S. O.'T. 1331, obdév é0édovres éraivetv ddN’ # Tov mAodTOv wishing to 
praise nothing except wealth P.R. 330 c (here ddd’ # is detached from ovdév), 
Tlya &dXov Exovar NOyor BonOodvres euol add’ # Tov dpOdv KTr.; What other reason 
have they for supporting me except the true reason, etc.? P. A. 34b. 

a. Distinguish the use of dd)’ # except (= el wh) in 7d yodv onuetov erepov pal- 
veTat, GAN’ 7 ot Kabop& the device at any rate appears different, unless I can’t see 
Ar, Eq. 953. 


2778. ovSev dX’ 4H nothing but is also used elliptically, apparently by an 
original suppression of a form of ro& or ylyvouac; in effect, however, the phrase 
has acquired a purely adverbial sense (merely). Thus, dieP@dpueda . . . br’ dvdpav 
ovdev NN’ # hevaxlferv duvapévwy we have been ruined by men who are able (to do) 
nothing except deceive (i.e. able merely to deceive) 1.8. 36. 
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a. With the above use compare ov8év aAo 7 nothing else than, used without, 
and with, ellipse ; as of utpor immets ovdev AdXo # pipiol eiciy dvOpwror your ten 
thousand horse are nothing more (else) than ten thousand men X.A. 3. 2.18, 
ovdev Addo H wbALY Thy EauTOU aréddeTwy Exactos doing nothing else than each 
abandoning his own city T.2.16. So also obdév dd\do... # D. 8.27. Cp. &dAdo 
obSev 4, as in AAXo ovdey #) ex yHs evavudxouy they did nothing else than conduct 
(= they practically conducted) a sea-fight from the land T. 4.14. Cp. 946, 2652. 


2779. The origin of 4X’ # is disputed, some scholars regarding d\X’ as ddAd 
(originally 4\\a, 2775), while others derive aA’ directly from 4\\o, which is 
thought to have lost its force and consequently its accent. In some passages the 
Mss. do not distinguish between a’ and &\N’ ; and dAN # and Addo # differ only 
slightly in meaning. In some of the above cases 4\N has an adjectival force, in 
some it hovers between an adjective and a conjunction, and in others it clearly 
has become a conjunction. 


2780. After a comparative (Aador, TO BM in a negative clause d\\d has 
the force of as. Thus, kal ori 6 rédeuos ody StAWY Td TAEoY GANA Sardyns and 
war is not so much (lit, more) a matter of arms as (but rather) of money T. 1. 
83. Here the clause with a\\d is more emphatic than if # had been used. Cp. 
‘‘ there needed no more but to advance one step’’: Steele. 


2781. The Antecedent Statement is Affirmative. — 4\\d is sometimes found 
after an affirmative statement. 

a. The antecedent clause often has a concessive force, and frequently takes 
pév (2900). Thus, 7a wey kab? Audis Euorye doxet Kadds €xerv- GANA TA TWAAYLA AUTEt 
pe the part where we are seems to me to be well disposed, but the wings cause me 
uneasiness X. C.7.1. 16. 

b. add’ ob (uy) after an affirmative statement often has the force of and not, 
and not rather, instead of (sometimes with a touch of irony). Thus, éxet@ev add’ 
ovk évbévde nprdcbn she was carried off from there and not (or simply not) from 
here P. Phae. 229 d, éuol dpylfovrar adn’ ovx abrots they are angry with me instead 
of (or and not rather with) themselves P. A. 23c, In such cases kal od (uy) would 
not repudiate the opposition. 


2782. adda in Apodosis. — After a concession or a condition expressed or 
implied, the apodosis may be emphatically introduced by a@AAd, aAAG.. . ye, 
GAN’ ovv ye still, yet, at least. Thus, ef cSua doddov, add’ 6 vos édevHepos if the 
body is enslaved, the mind at least is free A. fr. 854, el 6’ év maou rovTUs ArT Buea, 
GANG 76 YE TOL Tp KpetrTov Kaprod éotiv but if we should be baffled in all these 
points, still, as they say, fire is stronger than the fruit of the field X. A. 2. 5. 19. 
So also in clauses other than conditional ; as adAd’ érel. . . marépa rdvd’ éudyv ovK 
dvérhar’,... GA’ eve... olxrtpare but since ye did not bear with my father, 
pity me at least S. O. C. 241. 


2783. adda attached to Single Words. — adhd, enen to a single word in 
an adverbial sense, may stand in the interior of the sentence (not in Hom.). 
Thus, &AAa viv now at least, as in ri df7’? av GANG vOv a” er’? wHedoim’ éyw; how 
pray, can I serve thee even now ? S, Ant.552. So with yé, as éav ody adAa viv y’ 
tri, . . GbeXhanre if therefore you still desire even now D,3.33 (and often in D.). 
Here d\\a@ viv implies ef wy mpdrepor. ddd sometimes apparently implies « uy 
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re Ado or ef wh AddAows, etc., aS My’? AAA TodTO say this at least (say but this) S. 
El. 415. 


2784. &ddd opposing Whole Sentences. — ddd well, well but, nay but, how- 
ever is often used, especially at the beginning of a speech, in opposition either to 
something said (or supposed to be meant) by another, or to a latent feeling in the 
mind of the writer or speaker himself. Thus, 4\\a mpGrov pev uvncOjoouar. . 
6 redevTaiov Kat’ éuod elre well, I will first allude to the charge against me which 
he mentioned last X. H. 2.3.85, d\X’ Sphere wev Kopos (Hv- éwel dé rereheUTnKev 
krr. well, I would that Cyrus were alive ; but since he is dead, etc. X. A. 2.1.4. 
Often of remonstrance or protest, as adAN’ dunxavov nay, itis impossible K. El. 
529. dddd is also especially common when a previous train of thought or remark 
is impatiently interrupted, as d\\a radra wey rh det Aéyerv; but what is the need 
of recounting this ? S. Ph.11. Similarly in 

a. Replies (often in quick, abrupt, or decisive answers) : #pero 6 ru en TO oby- 
Onua? 66? amexpivaro’ Leds cwrihp kal vikn* 6 5é Kbpos dxovcds "ANd déxoual re, pn, 
kat TovTo éoTw he asked what the watchword was; and he replied: ‘‘ Zeus the 
saviour and Victory ;*? and Cyrus, on hearing this, said, ‘* Well, I accept it and 
so let tt be’? “X. A. 1.8.17. 

b. Assent, with an adversative sense implied (cp. oh, well): aX? ef doxe?, 
xwpGpev well, if it pleases thee, let us be going S. Ph. 645. 

c. Appeals, exhortations, proposals, and commands: add’ twuev but let us go 
P. Pr. 811 a, ddd’ enol relOov Kal wy ddAdws ole. nay, take my advice and dowt 
refuse P.Cr.45 a, ‘The tone here is often impatient. 

d. Wishes and imprecations: d\\’ edruxoins well, my blessings on thee ! 8. O. 
T. 1478. 

e. Questions, to mark surprise: més eizas; ddd’ H Kal copds AéAnOas Gv; what 
dost thou mean ? can it really be that thou art subtle too and without my knowing 
it? EK. Alc. 58. 


2785. add is often used when a speaker introduces a supposed objection 
(either in his own name or in that of his opponent), and immediately answers 
it; as ddd vy roy Ala éxetv’ Av tows etror pds Tada KTr. but, by Zeus, he might 
perhaps say in reply to this, etc. D.20.3. ddd may here put the supposed 
objection and also give the answer. Thus, rf yap kal Bovdduevor wereréurecd’ av 
avtods év ToUTW TO Kaip@ ; él Thy elphynv; GAN’ Uripxeyv Awaow: GAN ert Tov Tére- 
Hov ; add’ avbrol rept ris elpjyns éBovdeverbe for with what possible desire would you 
have been sending them at that juncture? With a view to peace? Why (but) 
peace was opento all. With a view to war? Why (but) you were yourselves 
deliberating about peace 1.18.24. Cp. French mais introducing a reply to a 
question. 

a. So in rapid dialogue objections may take the form of questions, in which 
each adda after the first may be rendered by or. Cp. 2654. 


2786. a\dd with other Particles.— For example: 
GAAG yap 2816; on od yap GAAG, see 2767. 
GAG... ye but at any rate. 
GAAG ye ToL (Tol ye) yet at least, yet be sure. 
GAAG 5H well then. 
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GAN 7H; why how ? can it really be that? what, can it be true? Here addd marks 
surprise, while # asks the question. 

GAAG pévtor nay, but; well, however; yet truly. On od pévror GAA, see 2767. 

GAAG phy nay, but; but then; but surely. Often to introduce an objection, to 
reject an alternative, often merely to introduce a new idea or to resume an 
interrupted thought. On od phv add, see 2767. 

GX’ Spws but stil/. Often without a verb, to introduce the reply to an objection. 

GAN’ oFS€ is sometimes used elliptically, as in drép .. . Sv obros driyyerde mpds buds 
GX’ otde uikpby nay, there is not even ever so little (not only not a great deal 
but not even a little) concerning which he reported to you D. 19.37. @AN 
ovde pev 574 is often used to reject an alternative. 

GAN’ ody (ye) but then, well then, well at any rate; stronger than 5” ody, 


apa 


2787. apa (Epic dpa and enclitic d before a consonant, ja usually 
aiter monosyllables; all postpositive), a connective, confirmatory, 
and inferential particle marking the immediate connection and 
succession of events and thoughts; the natural, direct, and expected 
consequence of a previous statement of the existing situation, or of 
the realization of experience of some sort; and agreement of various 
kinds, as between assertion and reality, cause and result, premise 
and conclusion, explanation and what was to be explained. 

a. dpa marks a consequenee drawn from the connection of thought, and 
expresses impression or feeling; the stronger o#y marks a consequence drawn 
from facts (a positive conclusion). 


2788. The etymology of dpa, and hence its original meaning, is obscure. 
Some derive it from the root dp, seen in dp-ap-loxw fit, join, dpre just; and 
thus regard the proper sense as fittingly, accordingly. Others think the earliest 
meaning was truly, forsooth and connect épa with a lost adj. dpls, surviving in 
dpi-ctos, api-yywros. On this interpretation dpa would originally assert the truth 
of its own clause. dpa is found also in apa and ydp. 


2789. dpa is used in Homer much more freely than in Attic, and often so as 
to defy exact translation. In general dpa in Epic marks immediate connection 
and succession, a natural consequence of something already said or done; gives 
an explanation of an antecedent statement; or is used in recapitulations and 
transitions. Thus, a’rap émel p’ Hyepbev... , BA p’ tuev els dyopyy but when they 
were collected, then he started to go to the assembly B 9, &s pad”, of 5’ dpa wavres 
axhy éyévovto cLwry thus he spake, and all accordingly became hushed in silence 
H 92, otrov 5é oguv everue Mecav’duos, by pa cuBurns avrds éxrjcato and Mesaulius 
distributed food to them, a slave whom (and this was the reason for his so doing) 
the swineherd had acquired £449, &s dp’ épwbvycev kal dard Lo rbEov EOnkev thus then 
he spake and put the bow from him $163. So also in the later language ; as 
épwrhans 5¢ abroy THs untpds.. . dmexptvare dpa 6 Kopos on his mother’s question- 
ing him Cyrus naturally replied X.C.1.3. 2. 


2790. In Attic, and in part also in Homer, dpa marks an inference (conse- 
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quently, so then, therefore, it seems, after all, of course, etc.). Thus, elev avr 
bre Baowreds ob paxeirar déka juepOv* Kipos 0’ elmev* ovK Apa ere waxetrat, el év 
ravrais ob paxerrar Tals ju¢pas the seer said to him that the king would not Sight 
within ten days. And Cyrus answered: “ Well then tf he does not fight within 
that time he will not fight at all’? X. A. 1.7.18, oddels rorod ériBupe?, ddra xpnorod 
moToo..., mavres yap dpa Tay ayadGy érBipotow no one desires drink merely, 
but good drink, since of course everybody desires good things P. R. 438 a. 


2791. dpa is often used of direct logical conclusions in conducting an argu- 
ment (especially in Plato) ; as ré oy wept Pox is Aéyouer; Opardy 7) doparov eval ; 
ovx dpardv. didés dpa; val. dpuorbrepov dpa Wuxi cwpards earLy TO didet, Td 62 TH 
6patG what then do we say about the soul ? That it is visible or invisible ? Not 
visible. Then it is invisible? Yes. Consequently soul has a closer resemblance 
to the invisible than the body, and the latter to the visible P. Ph. 79 b. 


2792. In the argument ex contrario set forth in clauses with wév and dé, dpa, 
usually meaning in sooth, is commonly placed with the second clause (P. Ph. 
80d, R. 445 b), occasionally with the first (P. Cr. 46 d, L.840b), or with both 
(P. Ph. 97a, R. 600 c). 


2793. In direct questions dpa adds liveliness, while at the same time it marks 
connection or consequence. So rls dpa who then ? w&s dpa how then? In ques- 
tions of anxiety dpa marks increase of feeling. Thus, rf uw’ dpa ri w’ ddréxers; why 
then, why dost thou destroy me ? 8. Ant. 1285. 


2794. dpa occurs in questions in which the admissibility of one opinion is 
inferred from the rejection of another. Thus, elré por, py, & Geodérn, Erte cor 
aypés; obK Euory’, pn. add’ dpa oikia mpoaddous €xovca; ‘tell me,’ said he, ‘ The- 
odote, have you an estate?’ ‘ Not I indeed,’ said she. ‘ But perhaps then you 
have a house that brings in an income ?’? X.M.3.11.4. Such questions are often 
ironical (P. A. 25 a). 


2795. dpa is often used to indicate new perception, or surprise genuine or 
affected ; as when the truth is just realized after a previous erroneous opinion 
and one finds oneself undeceived either agreeably or disagreeably. So, espe- 
cially with the imperfect of eiva:, dpa means after all, it seems, why then, so 
then, sure enough. See 1902. 


2796. cl dpa, édv dpa if really, if after all, if indeed, are commonly used of 
that which is improbable or undesirable ; el (€&v) py dpa unless perhaps (nisi 
Sorte, nisi vero) is often ironical. Thus, ef dpa yéyovev ws obra: édeyor if indeed 
it did take place as they said D. 56.28, cal why ef kal rotr’ dpa de? pw? elrety and yet 
if I must after all say this too 18.317, rodddKs rots ’AOnvators maptver, Av &pa 
Tore KaTa yhv BiacOGo... . Tats vaval rpds dravras avOlaracOa he often counselled 
the Athenians, if after all they should ever be hard pressed on the land side, to 
Jight the world with their fleet T.1.98, r&s &v oby 6 Towdros avnp diapbelpor rods 
véous ; el un dpa n THs dperhs emiuérera SiapOopa éotiv how then could such a man 
corrupt the young ? unless perchance the study of virtue is corruption X. M. 1. 2. 8. 


2797. ei (éav) dpa is common after cxord, ete. See 2672. 


2798. dpa is often used, especially with as, to introduce the statement of 
others which, in the view of the speaker, is ( usually) to be rejected. Thus, dxotw 
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avroy épety ws dp’ ya mdvrwy Sy xarnyopS kowwwrds yéyova I hear that he is going to 
say that I forsooth (or if you please) have been a partner in all that I denounced 
D.19. 202. 


2799. Attic has, in bimembral clauses, etre Gpa. . . elre or ele. . . elre Apa, 
as elt’ ddnOés eit’ dp’ ody udrny whether truly or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 
345. Hom. has also a similar use with otre... otre, and #... #4 Hom. has 


dpa... dpa (¥ 887). 
4» 
apa 
2800. dpa, a confirmative particle from 7 + dpa, is used in lyric and 
dramatic poetry in the sense of dpa. dpa is postpositive, except in 
New Comedy. 
ody apa Totipyov, ovK éuov KEKANOET AL it shall then be calied thy work, not mine 
S. Aj. 1868. Often with ris, as ris ap’ éuod yévorr’ av GOALTepos; who then could 


be more wretched than I am? rag. fr.280. On interrogative dpa, see 2650, 
2651. Epic % fa is both confirmatory and interrogative. 


aTap 

2801. drdp (prepositive; Hom. also avrdép from atre+ dp) usually 
poetical, but found in Xenophon and Plato, is an adversative con- 
junction commonly used to introduce a strong or surprising contrast 
(but, but yet, however) ; sometimes to introduce a slight contrast (and, 
and then), but one stronger than that marked by 6¢ drap is common 
as a correlative to per. It is often found in lively questions to intro- 
duce an objection; in rapid transitions; and sometimes it serves to 
introduce the apodosis of a conditional sentence. drap was largely 
displaced by the stronger daAAa. 


av 


2802, ad (postpositive), an adversative particle meaning on the 
other hand, on the contrary (properly again). In Hom. it serves as 
a correlative to »é or } rou, and to introduce the apodosis of condi- 
tional or relative clauses. 

a’ is often used with personal pronouns, as dAda od ad... Adve Dut do you in 
turn tell us X.S.3.5; and is often added to dé, as of “EAAnves éerficav. . . of 5 ab 
BdpBapa otk édéxovro the Greeks came on, but the barbarians on their part did 
not wait to receive them X.A.1.10.11. Connected in meaning are the deriva- 
tives atre (poetic) and avs. 


yap 
2803. yép (postpositive) in fact, indeed, and for, a confirmatory 
adverb and a causal conjunction. As a conjunction, ydp usually 
stands after the first word in its clause; as an adverb, its position is 
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freer. ydp is especially common in sentences which offer a reason 
for, or an explanation of, a preceding or following statement. It 
may be used in successive clauses. 

a. ydp is from yé + dp (= dpa), yé originally giving prominence either to the 
word it followed or to the whole clause, while dpa marked this prominence as 
due to something previously expressed or latent in the context. ‘The compound 
ydp originally emphasized a thought either as the result of existing circum- 
stances or as a patent and well known fact. In most uses of the word, however, 
the force of its component parts cannot be distinguished - nor is it clear in many 
cases whether ydp is a conjunction or an adverb mark. issurance. 


2804. Adverbial ydép appears in questions, answers, and wishes; and in 
many other cases where recourse is had to conscious or unconscious ellipse by 
those scholars who hold that yap is always a conjunction. Ellipse is sometimes 
natural and easy, but often clumsy and artificial, Though we find in parallel 
use both incomplete and complete clauses with ydp, it is improbable that the 
Greeks were conscious of the need of any supplement to explain the thought. 
In many uses ydp has become formulaic, serving only to show the natural agree- 
ment with the existing situation. 


2805. In questions, ydép asks for confirmation of a preceding statement, or 
expresses assent or dissent ; asks whether an act before mentioned was not rea- 
sonable ; asks a question prompted by some form of emotion ; and serves to indi- 
cate transition, etc. 
a. In questions ydép often marks surprise or indignation, and may frequently 
be translated by what, why, then, really, surely. Thus, ravri \éyers ov orpatrnyov 
mrwxos dv; éyw yap eluc rrwyxds; do you, beggar that you are, address your gen- 
eral thus ? what! Ia beggar ? Ar. Ach. 598, 4 (7 yap avip; is the man really 
alive ? S. El. 1221, otec yap oor waxetobar. .. Tov ddedpby; do you really think that 
your brother is going to fight? X.A.1.7.9. So rls yap; who then, why who ? 
b. Brief interrogative formulae asking for confirmation of a preceding state- 
ment are: 
tl yap; what then, how then, how else ? rl yap also serves as a formula of transi- 
tion (now, well then, now what..., furthermore). 

H yap; és it not so ? surely this is so? (cp. n’est ce pas). Often of surprise. 

ov ydp; ts it noé so? often in indignant questions; when not standing alone, 
why not ? 

mas yap; wé0ev yap; imply that something is impossible (often of surprise). 
Cp. rés yap of ; in negative rhetorical questions. 

2806. In answers ydp marks assent, assurance, sometimes dissent. Thus, 
Se.voy ye Tovmicayua TOU voojuartos. Sevvdyv yap ovde pynrdyv dread indeed ts the bur- 
den of the disease. Aye dread indeed and beyond all words S. Ph. 755, éuodovers 
ody epi éue ddckos yeyericbar; } yap avaye«n do you then confess that you have 
proved yourself unjust toward me? In truth I must indeed X. A. 1.6.8, und? ai 
untépes TH ratdla exdewaTrovvTwy... uh yap, py nor let mothers frighten their 
children. No indeed, said he P. R.381e, gis 748" of¥; & ph Ppovd yap ob Pra 


réyev dost thou then consent to this ? No, for Iam not wont to utter words J de 
not mean S. O. T. 1520, 
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a. ydp is common in brief answers, as after ov, dez, Zouxe, elds, NEyw, wpuodbyn- 
tat. So in the rhetorical questions ras ydp; 1&s yap o8; used as answers. 


2807. In wishes: ei yap... év rotrw ety would that it depended on that 
P. Pr. 310d, kaxas yap 5010 oh that you might perish wretchedly E. Cyc. 261. 
Here yap marks the agreement of the wish with the existing situation. 


2808. Explanatory (or prefatory) yap has the force of now, namely, that is, 
Jor example ; but usually is not to be translated, and especially when the pre- 
ceding sentence contains a verb of saying, showing, etc. It usually introduces, 
as an explanation, the details of that which was promised in an incomplete or 
general statement ; sometimes, without any such statement, it introduces a new 
fact. Whether this ydp is an adverb or a conjunction is uncertain. Thus, doxe? 
rolvuy wor xapiéorepoy eivar poOov viv Néyev. Hv ydp wore xtr. I think it will be 
more interesting to tell you a myth. Once upon a time there was, etc. P. Pr. 
320, otrw yap cxoreire look at it in this light L.19.84 (at the beginning of a 
new point in the discussion). 


2809. Explanatory ydp often introduces a clause in apposition to a preceding 
demonstrative, to such expressions as rexunpioy 6€ or pwaptipiov dé now the proof 
is this, djdov Gé (€or) tt is clear, 76 5é péyorov but, what is of the greatest 
importance, or to relative clauses (995). Thus, ws 6’ ére waddov Oappys, Kal Tdd¢€ 
Katavénooy: ol uev yap (explaining 7éde€) modépeoe odd pev €XaTTOvEs elo vOv A ply 
nTTnOAvaL bp’? Hudy and that you may be still more encouraged, consider this fact 
too. The enemy (namely) are much fewer now than they were before they were 
beaten by us X. C. 5,2. 36, évvonowperv 5é kal rHde, ws woddH édmls eoriy ayaboy 
avrd eivat. Svoty yap barepby éotiv 76 TeOvdvat kTX. let us consider the matter also in 
this way and we shall see that there ts abundant reason to hope that it is a good: 
now death must be one of two things, etc. P. A. 40 c, wapripioy 5é€- Arjdov yap 
xabapouévns kT’. and this is a proof of it : now when Delos was being purified, 
ete. T. 1. 8, 6 dé mavtwy cxeTALTaTov: ovs yap duoroynoaimer Av movnpordrous eivar 
TOY ToNIT Sy, ToUTOUS TicTOoTdTOUs PUAaKas Hyovpeba THs moNtrelas elvac but the most 
abominable of all is this: we consider the most trustworthy guardians of the 
State to be those men whom we should agree were the worst citizens I. 8. 58. 


2810. Causal ydp is a conjunction : for (nam, enim). Itserves to introduce a 
cause of, or a reason for, an action before mentioned ; to justify a preceding utter- 
ance ; to confirm the truth of a previous statement. Causal ydp often refers to 
a thought implied in what has preceded. Thus, dexréa a yryvdoxw Eurecpos yap 
(causal) elu kal ris xdpas Tov Ilapdaybywy kal THs Suvdpews. ExXer yap (explana- 
tory) audéorepa, kal media kdhdora Kal bpn bynddrara I must tell what I know, 
for I am acquainted with the country of the Paphlagonians and its resources ; 
now the country has very fertile plains and very lofty mountains X. A. 5.6. 6, 
job, SboTnve: ToOTo ydp a’ Exw pbvov pocerrrety alas, ill-fated one! for by this name 
alone can I address thee S.O. T.1071, émucrevéuny dé trd rv Aaxedatporlwy* ov 
yap dv we €reumov wauv pos vuas but I was trusted by the Lacedaemonians ; for 
(otherwise, @.¢. ef wh émlorevor) they would not have sent me back to you eA eB Oles 


2811. Anticipatory ydp states the cause, justifies the utterance, or gives the 
explanation, of something set forth in the main clause which follows. ‘The main 
clause usually contains an inferential word, a demonstrative pointing backward, 
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or kal, 6é, d\Ad; or stands without a connective. Anticipatory ydp may often 
be rendered by since, but is often omitted in translation. Thus, ére tolvuy axov- 
gare kal rdde. él delay yap tua éxropetoovral tives. oiar vv BéXrioToy elvar KTH. 
listen therefore to this proposal also. Some of you will be going out to plunder. 
Now it is my opinion that it is best, etc. X. A. 5.1.8, éceday dé Thy Taxlory», 
fv yap ol wats els wodvos..., TodTov éxméurer and when he had come in straight- 
way, he sent out his son, for he had one only son Udt. 1. 119, & piros, ob ydp 7’ 
Youev Orn Ldpos ovd’ bry jas... add Ppafwbueda xrr. friends, since we do not 
know where is the place of darkness nor of the dawn, let us consider, etc. « 190, d 
plrrare, crovdal yap elol cor pov, uérpynoor elpyryns Tl wor my dear fellow, since 
you alone have got a truce, measure me out a bit of peace Ar. Ach. 102. 

a. In this construction yép may be an adverb, not a conjunction. Cases of 
explanatory ydp (2808) and of parenthetical ydép (2812), especially after voca- 
tives, may fall under 2811. 


2812. The clause with ydp since is often inserted parenthetically in the 
clause which it is intended to explain ; as 6 5€ (kptvovor yap Bon Kal od Widw) ovK 
eon Ocayryvwokerv Thy Bony morépa pelfwv but, since they decide by shouts and not 
by ballot, he said he could not decide which side shouted the louder 'l. 1.87. 


2813. kal yap has in general two distinct meanings according as ydp is an 
adverb or aconjunction. As xal ydép has become a formula, it is often uncertain 
which of the two words is the adverb, which the conjunction. 


2814. (1) kal yap and in fact, and indeed, cai being a conjunction, and ydp 
‘an adverb. Here the clause in which kat yap stands is added as a new and im- 
portant thought ; where yap alone would state the reason or the explanation with 
less independence and with slighter emphasis, The negative is o¥6é yép. Thus 
Kipos 5’ dpv rods “EdAnvas vix@vras 7d Kab? abrods... éreuedeiro 8 Te romoe 
Baowreds. Kal yap dev avroy bri péoov Exar Tod Lepoixod orpatevuaros on seeing 
the Greeks victorious over the troops opposed to them, Cyrus watched to see what 
the king would do; and in fact he knew that he commanded the centre of the 
Persian force X. A.1.8.21 (cp. 1.1.6, 2.5.5, 2.6.2). So often in affirmative 
responses: 7) ovK dyamjoes ToUTwWY TUYXdYWY; eyo wev yap av dyaredny. Kal yap 
eyo, pn or will you not be content if you obtain this? For my part I shall be. 
And so shall I, he said P. R.473 b. 

a. xal yap kat and even is cal yap and in fact reénforced by kal. Thus, kal 
yap kal ddea épalvero avrots and in fact it looked to them as if there was perfect 
safety in so doing T. 4.108. The negative is obdé yap ovdé (2938). 


2815. (II) kal yap for even, for also. Here xai is an adverb affecting a 
single word, several words, or the whole sentence, and ydp is a conjunction. 
The negative is ovd¢ ydp. Thus, kal yap obra for these too P. A. 22c, kal yap 
HOuKnwevor orynobuerba for even wronged as Iam I'll keep silent KH. Med. 814, rat 
yap wdvos hyotr’ av Stvacba melbey for, though quite unaided, he would think 
that he was able to persuade X. M. 1.2.11. 

a. Kal yap... kal for both... and. here xat is correlated with a second 
cal; as Kal yap wytalvouow of rad obyara ev éxovres kal loxtovcr for those who keep 
their bodies in good condition are both healthy and strong X. M. 3.12. 4. 
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2816. adda yap occurs both in conjunction and separated by one or several 
words, which are generally emphatic. 


2817. First Form (often but since, since however): here there are two 
predicates. In prose separation is the rule. Thus, add’, od yap erecde, Sid0e 7d 
gpapos but since he could not persuade her, he gave her the mantle Hat. 9. 109, 
GAN’ tows yap kal ddA TaiTa évOdpodvrar, .. . uh dvauévwpuev &ddovs ép’ Nuds édOety 
KT. since however others too perhaps entertain the same opinion, let us not wait 
Jor others to come to us, etc. X. A. 3.1.24. In poetry the words are generally not 
separated. Thus, d\d\a yap Kpéovra detoow rovde... mpds Sduous orelxorra, 
mavow Tos... yous since however I see Creon yonder coming to the palace, I 
will cease my lamentations E. Phoen.1307. Here the clause codrdinated by the 
conjunction ydp is parenthetical and gives, by anticipation, the reason for the 
add clause. Cp. add’ éref € 137, and Shakesp. Sonnet 54: ‘‘ but, for their virtue 
only is their show, They live unwoo’d.’? —The first form is found chiefly in 
Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, and in the drama. 


2818. Second Form (usually but indeed, but in fact, but the truth is, but be 
that as it may). Here there is a single predicate. Thus, cal ody ws dripdgwy 
Aéyw... GAG yap éuol ToUTwY.. . ovdév pwérecT. and I do not speak in disparage- 
ment ; but the truth is I have nothing to do with these matters P. A.19 c, adda 
yyvaokw yap... bru xrr. but indeed I know that, etc. X.C. 2.1.13, add’? elcopa 
yap Tovde... vAddnv dpdum orelxovra but indeed I see Pylades yonder coming 
at full speed E. Or. 725, add’ 0d yap ore Taupavy xpimrev but indeed tt is impos- 
sible to hide what lies open S. O. C.755. 

a. In this use ydp may have preserved, or regained, its primitive adverbial 
(confirmatory) force. Many seholars, however, claim that there was a conscious 
or unconscious ellipse, after a\\d, of an idea pertinent to the situation ; and thus 
regard this form as logically equivalent to the form in which ydp is a causal con- 
junction. In actual use a4\\a yap was clearly a formula used without any con- 
sciousness of an omitted idea. 


2819. adda ydp has a great variety of uses, most of which may be classed as 
follows : 

a. In statements of direct opposition: kal raird ce moddod Set NeANOévar, ara 
yap oiuar 6 dpte otk Epynoba roety, TovTo moets and you are far from forgetting this, 
but in fact I think you are doing that which you just denied you were doing P. 
Charm. 166 c. 

N. This use is post-Homeric, rare in the drama, common in the orators and 
Plato. It is especially frequent in putting and setting aside an objection sup- 
posed to be raised by an opponent (hypophora). Cp. b. 

b. In real and assumed objections (cp. at enim): kal ddA ye edeyor, & 
Daxpares. tows. adda yap, & EvOidpwr, kal ddrdra Toda Hys etvar dora yes, and I 
said what was true, Socrates. Perhaps, but in fact, Euthyphron, you say that 
many other things too are holy P. Buth.6d, adda yap, pjoer ris, ob pddioy del 
NavOdvery Kaxodv dvra yes, but some one will say that it is not easy always to con- 
ceal the fact that one is wicked P. R. 365c. 

c. In transitions. — (1) At the close of the discussion of an argument, where 
the force of d\dd is like that of and yet or emphatic but. Thus, adda ydp, & 
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Boudh, Tara uev évOdbe ov« 015’ 8 Tu det Aye Lut, Senators, I do not know why 
T should discuss these matters here 1.7.42, adda yap H6n Spa amévar but tt is 
already time to depart P. A. 42a. 

(2) To restrain the expression of emotion; as aAN’ dvak yap €or’ éubs, cty@ 
but no, Tam silent for he is my king E. El. 1245. 

(3) When the approach of a new actor is announced. Cp, 2817, 2818. 


2820. Other Combinations. — ydp apa for sure enough. 

yap 54 for of course, for indeed, for you must know, as pauev yap 64 for of 
course We say so. 

yap 84 mov for I presume, for doubtless. 

yap ovv often of frank assent, as od yap ofy certainly not, éyw yap oby cer- 
tainly, I do say so; less often to explain (for certainly); kal yap ov (not very 
common) is stronger than kal yap. 

yap mov for T suppose. 

yap rou for surely, for mark you ; sometimes kal yap Tot. 


vé 
2821. yé (postpositive and enclitic) is an intensive and restrictive 
particle with the force of atleast, at any rate, even, certainly, indeed ; 
but often to be rendered by intonation. yé may indicate assent, con- 
cession, banter, scorn, deprecation, irony, etc. yé emphasizes single 
words or whole phrases or clauses. 


a. Single words. So often with pronouns, as éywye J at least (excluding oth- 
ers), éué ye cp. mi-ch, 6 ye even he (Hom.), otrés ye, and with a repeated pro- 
noun (S. Ph.117). Other words, as 8 re BotrAa ye whatever you like Ar. Ran. 3, 
mANGe ye odxX UrepBaroluch’ av rods Toreulous in numbers at least we should not 
surpass the enemy X.C.2.1.8. 

b. With phrases or clauses. Thus, os uh uw’ &rtuov, Tod Geod ye rpoordryy, ovTws 
apy ue that he may not thus send me away in dishonour—who am the suppliant 
of the god S.O. C, 1278, avOpwrous rivuc bor, bris y’ émlopxov dudcoy ye who punish 
men who swear falsely T 279. 


2822. yé may be used twice in the same sentence. Thus, érel y’ dpxodvd? 
ikava Tots ye cHppoowy since indeed that which suffices their wants is enough for 
the wise E. Phoen. 545. Cp. Hdt. 1.187, Ar. Vesp. 1507. 


2823. yé stands between article and noun, as of 7’ dvOpwmo (after a preposi- 
tion, as év ye 7@ davep@); between noun and adjective, or after the adjective, as 
avnp ye copes, Or avip cobs ye ; after a possessive pronoun, as éuds ye bvyuds ; after 
mév, O€, TE, aS Sru OE ye Gyn Néyw. When yé influences a whole clause it stands 
as near as possible to the introductory conjunction; as ef ye, apd ye. 


2824. +é in contrasts and alternatives ; as od 5’ od Néyeis ye (alcxpd), Spas 6é 
ue thou dost not indeed say, but do shameful things to me E. And. 239, #ro kpioa 
Ye 7) pavepas either secretly or openly 'T.6. 84, 4 cool 7} ripior H yépovrés ye or wise 
or held in honour aye or old P. Hipp. M. 801 a (here yé indicates a change in an 
alternative series ; cp. otre. . . ote. . oddé ye and kal... ye 2829). 
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2825. é in replies and comments (yes, well). Thus, doxe? rapecxabety; 8cor 
Y, dvak, rdxicra does it seem best to you that I should give way ? Aye, my lord, 
and with all speed 8. Ant. 1102. Here cal... ye is common, as xal ovdéy ye 
arérws yes, and no wonder P. Th. 142 b. 


2826. ds ye (rarely Sars ye) has a causal force, much like qui quidem, 
quippe qui. Thus, droma déyes . . . ds ye KeNevers Eue vewrepoy dyTa Kadnyetobat 
you are talking absurdly in bidding me who am the younger take precedence 
X. M. 2.3.15, So with other relatives, as olos, dc0s, dozep. 

2827. yé sometimes marks an ellipse (S. Ph. 1409). When the verb of the 
apodosis is omitted, the protasis often has yé (so usually in Aristophanes, e.g 
Nub. 267). 

2828. When y¥é is followed by other particles, it belongs with the empia- 
sized word, and the other particles retain their original force ; as ros ye mwévrou 
ayabovs yet the brave at least X. A.1.9.14. So ye 6%, ye wév 54, yé rou (often 
used like yodv in giving a reason for a belief), yé ro. 6%. With the imperative, 
yé is rare except when it is followed by another particle, as spa ye my 
S. O. C. 587. 


2829. After other Particles. — For example : 

S€ ye: here yé usually does not emphasize 6é but either a single word or the 
whole clause ; as nuty é ye oluar rdvta ronréa but we at least, in my opinion, 
should adopt every means X. A.3.1.35. 6é€... ve is often used when two 
things are compared, in order to show that one is more important than the 
other. 

kal... ye sometimes means yes, and and sometimes yé emphasizes the interven- 
ing word. Thus, xovdév ye Gadua yes, and no wonder S.O. T. 1132, kal orlBou 
ye ovdels krvmos and of footsteps there is no sound S. Ph. 29. kal... ye often - 
emphasizes one item in a series, and especially the last item. Here kcal... 
yé mpos (kal mpds ye) and besides is common. Cp. P. G. 450 d, 469 b. 

pév ye lends force to a contrast (P. 8.180 d) ; sometimes it has the force of that 
is to say, for ecample (T.6. 86). 

Frequent combinations are GA’ otv... ye, pévTou... ye, MV... ye, OUKODV 


ereneiy E> 
yotv 

2830. yosv (postpositive; first in Aeschylus) is a restrictive par- 
ticle from yé + ody. Its meaning varies according to the prominence 
of the yé or otv; often certainly, at any rate (at all events, at least). -yotv 
commonly confirms a previous general assertion by giving a special 
instance of its truth (the special instance may be a seeming excep- 
tion). yoty is thus used in bringing forward a reason, which, while 
not absolutely conclusive, is the most probable explanation of a 
previous statement. 

éri yap ofrot Kaxtovés elor TOY bp’ Nudy NTTHLEvwr- Zpevyov yodv mpds éxelvous 
karadurdvres Huds for they are even more cowardly than those who were beaten by 
us. At any rate they deserted us und sought refuge with them X. A. 3.2.17, 
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2831. yodv may emphasize a pronoun; as mpds yodv éuod S. Aj. 527, ra yoo» 
od S. El, 1499. 


2832. In answers yoov means well, at least; yes certainly; as eixds yotr 
XOCOuomlA: 


2833. ody finds the proof of an assertion in one of several possible facts or 
occurrences ; yép gives the reason in general, but gives no particular instance ; 
§’ ody has an adversative force: ‘be that as it may, yet at any rate. 


dé 


2834. 8 (postpositive) was originally an adverb with a force not 
unlike that of on the other hand, on the contrary; later it became a 
conjunction commonly represented by but or and, which are, however, 
mere makeshifts of translation. 98¢ serves to mark that something is 
different from what precedes, but only to offset it, not to exclude or 
contradict it; it denotes only a slight contrast, and is therefore 
weaker than d@AAd, but stronger than xa’. 8¢ is adversative and copu- 
lative; but the two uses are not always clearly to be distinguished. 


2835. Adversative S€ often marks a silent contrast, as at the beginning of 
speeches (éy@ dé ovrw yryrwoxw X. A. 4. 6. 10); in questions which imply opposi- 
tion to something just said (S. O. C. 57); in answers (S. O. T. 879); in objections 
or corrections (S. Ant. 517) ; in 7d 6é, 7a 6€ on the contrary, whereas really, 
where a true opinion is opposed to a false one; similarly in voy dé but in fact, but 
as the case stands. When 6é is balanced by pév (2904) it is antithetical rather 
than adversative. ‘ 

a. 6é after a pronoun following a vocative produces a pause ; as NudBa cé 3 
éywye véuw Gedy ah Niobe, thee I regard as divine S. El. 150. 

b. 6é instead of ddd is rare except in the poets and Thucydides. Thus, 
Tpounnvions ye ToUTO pndevl Totpyov, Kpuph dé xedOe make known this plan to no 
one, but hide it in secret S. Ant. 85, ovx« él Kax@, ém’ Edevdepwoet 5¢ 7 Gv “EAH vwv 
maperjhuda I have come, not to harm, but to liberate, the Greeks T. 4. 86. 
Sometimes ov név precedes when 6¢ is used like a\\d (T. 1. 50). 

c. But not is ad od or od pévror, not od dé, in order to avoid confusion with 
ovdé nor, not even. But o and dé may be separated, as ov Bovdoudvwy dé . 
mporxwpev but since they did not wish to surrender X. H. 1.6. 13. 


2836. Copulative 5€ marks transition, and is the ordinary particle used in 
connecting successive clauses or sentences which add something new or differ- 
ent, but not opposed, to what precedes, and are not joined by other particles, 
such as ydp or ody, 

Copulative 6¢ is common in marking continuation, especially when something 
subordinate isadded. Thus, when a new phase of a narrative is developed (X. A. 
1,2. 7-8); where attention is called to a new point or person (as in rf 5’ Zorw;) ; 
when an interrupted speech or narrative is resumed (X. C. 1. 6.41, S. Tr. 281); 
where a second relationship is added (ujrnp Baordéws, Baclreca 5’ éuh the mother 
of the King, and my Queen A. Pers. 151, Hidva . . . Mevdalwy dmorklav, modeulav 
dé otcay he seized Hion, a colony of Mende, and which had been hostile T. 4. DE 


se 
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when 6¢ has a force like that of yép (X.C. 6.3.16); and in kcal... 6€ and 
also (Epic cai 6€), 2891. 


2837. Apodotic $.— The beginning of the principal clause (apodosis) of 
conditional and concessive sentences is often marked by 5é. Apodotic 8€ is 
found also in the principal clause of causal, temporal, comparative, and relative 
sentences ; and regularly gives greater emphasis to the main clause, which is thus 
distinctly set off against the subordinate clause. Apodotic 6é is very common in 
Homer and Herodotus, not rare in Attic poetry, but infrequent in Attic prose, 
where it is used especially after an emphatic personal or demonstrative pronoun 
or when a participle represents the antecedent clause. Thus, elos 6 ra00’ dpyacve 
. 1+) HABE S ’AOHvn while he was revolving these things, then came Athene A 
198, el ody eyo wh yryverKw pre Ta bora uATE Ta Slkara, Vuets Se Siddteré we accord- 
ingly if I have no knowledge either of what is holy or what is just, do you then 
instruct me X. H. 4. 1.33, érel roivuy ob Svvapyal oe relOev pi éxOetvar, od be Oe 
moincov since therefore I am not able to persuade you not to expose it, do you 
then do as follows Hdt. 1.112, ékd@evdov . . . &amep of drdira ovrw dé Kal of 
medTactal as the hoplites so also the peltasts sleep X.C. 8. 5. 12, érevdy 5é ddixd- 
Mevot UXT expatyncayv. . ., palvovrar 6° ovd’ évtadOa radon TH Suvduer xpnodpmevor 
but when on their arrival they had conquered in battle, not even then did they 
appear to have made use of their entire force T.1. 11, kat more byros maou... 
obtos 6’ év rovros efyer and once when there was a frost he went out in the midst 
of this P. S, 220 b. 

a. Apodotic 6é often resumes a 6é in the subordinate clause and carries on the 
opposition expressed by that clause; as ef dé BovNerbe . . . éxreEdwevor Sor av 
Bov\nobe Katacyetv .. ., wota, 6 Univ mdpertv but if you wish to select some 
place wherever you please and take possession of it, you have ships at command 
X. A. 5. 6.20, & 5 aicytvny nuivy péper . . ., Tadra 6€ xara yxwpav péver but the 
terms which cause us shame, these remain in force I. 4.176. 

b. The use of apodotic 6é should not be regarded as a survival of original 
coordination. 


2838. 5é without pév. — A clause with dé often has no correlative particle in 
the clause with which it is contrasted. Here yév is not used because the opposi- 
tion in the first clause was too weak, or because the speaker did not intend to 
announce a following contrast or did not think he was going to use a contrasted 
déclause. Sometimes the entire first clause may have to be supplied in thought 
from the general connection or from what has gone before. 6é without méy in 
such cases is common in poetry, but not rare in prose, even in brief antitheses, 
as ad mdvres del yAlyovra éyerv, délws 5° ovdels elrety Sedvvnrac exploits which 
everybody continually desires to recount, but which no one has been able to set 
forth adequately D.6.11. See also 2835. 

a. When arelative construction passes over into a construction with a per- 
sonal or demonstrative pronoun, the relative clause usually has no pwév. Cp. 
Soph. Aj. 457, quoted in 2517. 

b. of 6é, when opposed to a larger number of persons or things, is often used 
without of uév, aS mpoedndrvbdres érl xtdby, of 5’ eri Eda having gone for fodder, 
and some for fuel X. C. 6.3.9. 
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2839. 8€ with other Particles. — For example: 


8 apa, which sometimes follows pév. 

8 ad and Spas $€ mark stronger opposition than 6é alone. 

8 84 but then, but now, well but is often used in passing to a new point. In 
Aristophanes this collocation is used almost always in questions. 


Bi 

2840. 84 (postpositive except in Hom. 8) ydp and poetic 6% tore) 
marks something as immediately present and clear to the mind, and 
gives greater precision, positiveness, and exactness. It sets forth 
what is obvious, acknowledged, and natural, and often corresponds 
to voila. 8% is used with single words (especially adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and conjunctions) or, as a sentence adverb, with whole 
clauses. 8 usually stands after the word it emphasizes, though it 
may be separated from it by one or more other words. 


2841. 84 of what is Obvious and Natural. —Thus, tore 64 you know of 
course, de? 5% tt is manifestly necessary. So obx oitws exer; Exe 54 is not this so? 
Of course it is P. A.27 ¢, vv 5° opare 54 but now you certainly see X. C. 3.2. 12, 
Ilapvcaris pev 5% h uhtnp Uwhpxe TS Kitpw Parysatis, his mother, naturally sup- 
ported Cyrus X.A.1. 1.4. 


2842. Ironical 84. — Thus, Dwxpdrns 6 codpds 54 Socrates the wise forsooth 
P.A.27a; often ws 84, as ws 5h od por TUpavvos Apyelwy eon that you forsooth 
should be the lord and master of the Argives! A. Ag. 1633. 


2843. Intensive 8% emphasizes, and makes definite, adjectives, adverbs, 
pronouns, and other words. Thus, dmravtes 6 absolutely all, xpdticro 54 the 
very best, udvos 54 quite alone, ddlyou 5% very few; ovrw d%4 just so, éomwep 54 
exactly as, moAraKis dh very often, dfra 6H quite plain, viv 54 just now, now at 
once ; éxetvos 57 this (and no other), ds 54 who indeed. With indefinite pro- 
nouns 6% increases the indefiniteness (339 e) ; as doris 64 whoever at all. With 
other words: ed 64 if-indeed, od 6% no indeed, iva 5% that in truth. 

a. With imperatives and in questions 67 adds urgency ; as dkove 64 pray 
listen! rl 64; why, pray? 


2844. 57 may introduce emphatically the conclusion of a temporal sentence 
or of a narrative on passing to a new topic; as évraida 5, rére 5% then indeed, 
then and not till then. then it was that. Cp. X.A.1. 10.1. 


2845. Temporal 84 often, especially with kal, approximates in meaning to 
75n already. Thus} 6 dé Oavay xevOer kdtw dh yas but he is dead and already ts 
hidden beneath the earth S. O. T. 967, drére . . . Onpyns cal dh S00 Auepas when 
you have hunted (already) for two days X. C.2. 4.17, cal 5) Aéyw oor well I will 
tell thee (without further ado) S. Ant. 245. So also in rédos 34, vdv 54. — Ot 
succession, 67 means next. — Poetic Batre (5) adre) means now again. 


2846. Consecutive and Resumptive 84 is used to set forth an inference, 
draw a conclusion, denote a consequence, and mark a transition (wey OH... 
dé). Here 67 is a sentence adverb: accordingly, then, of course, clearly, you 
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see, I say. Thus, @deyor dr. karldovev vixTwp roa wupa palvovra. eddxer 6% Tots 
oTpaTyyots ox dopades elvar diacxnvoty they said that they had seen many Jires 
visible in the night ; accordingly it seemed to the generals to be unsafe to encamp 
apart X. A.4.4.10, BepavrAas wey 5H ovrws elrev-: dvioravto 5€ Kat &Adou qoddol 
Pheraulas then spake thus ; and many others also rose to speak X. C. 2.3.16. 


2847. kal 84: (a) Introduces a climax, as xal 5) 7d udyiorov and above all, 
what is the main thing P. A.41b. (b) In replies = well ; as Bdépov kdtw~ Kal 5} 
Bdérw look down! Well, Iam looking Ar. Av.175. ‘This is akin to the tem- 
poral use. (c) In assumptions = suppose (1771). On kcal 54 cal see 2890. 


Sal, d78ev, SH7r0v, Sta 


2848. Sai is used in colloquial Attic after interrogative words to express 
wonder, indignation, etc. Thus, ri dal; ras dal; what then ? how so ? 


2849. 878ev truly, forsooth, is commonly used of apparent or pretended 
truth, and mostly with an ironical tone. Thus, éxepréuncas d90ev ws maid’ dvTa 
pe thou hast mocked me forsooth as though I were a child A. Pr. 986. 


2850. 8Hrov probably, I presume, I should hope, doubtless, you will admit, 
is stronger than ov perhaps, I suppose. dyrov often has a touch of irony or 
doubt in stating a case that would seem to be certain; as tore Sirov 8bev HdLos 
dvicxe. you know, I presume, where the sun rises X. A. 5.7.6. In questions 
djmrov expects the answer yes. ov Symov certainly not and is it not so? (with 
irony). 

2851. 8fra assuredly, really, in truth, is rare outside of Attic. It occurs: 
(a) In answers, often when a word is repeated with assent; as yeyvdokel’ ipets 
ris tof 45° N yurn; yeyveokouev SAra do you know who this woman is ? Yes 
indeed we do Ar. Thesm. 606; ov d47a surely not, in strong or indignant denial. 
(b) In questions, to mark an inference or consequence, as m@s djra; how in 
truth ? rl d47a; what then? xal dfra érdduas; and didst thow really dare? S. 
Ant. 449. (c) In wishes and deprecations (stronger than 67), as oxdme dfra 
only look P. G. 452 b, wh dfra, Oduye, un od y epydon rade no indeed, my heart, 
do not this deed E. Med. 1056. 


e(te 


2852, etre (from ci + ré), a disjunctive particle, generally doubled : 
eire . . . etre whether . . . or (2675), if... or (siue ... siue), giv- 
ing equal value to each supposition. 

a. With the subjunctive we find édv re (#v re, dv re). Hom. has etre . 
etre, but not #v re... Hv Te, with the subjunctive. In the same sense Hom. 
has 7)... # and #re... #re with the subjunctive. 


2853. There are various forms of efre clauses : 

a. Both etre clauses may have the same finite verb in common, which verb 
is used only once ; as etre Bovderbe Todepety Hui etre Pldror elvac whether you wish 
to wage war upon us or to be our friends X,C. 3,2, 13. 
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b. Each efre clause has its own verb and its own main clause ; as éxédeucé ce, 
elre mavras airiG, kptvavra o€ adtov xphoba 8 Te dv BovAn, elre Eva Tivd H Ovo. . 
airid, Tovrous déwoior mapacxety cou éavrods eis plow the army requests that, if you 
accuse all, you pass sentence on them and treat them as you may think best ; or, 
if you accuse one or two, they think it right that these men should surrender 
themselves to you for judgment X. A.6. 6. 20. 

c. One main clause refers to both etre clauses ; as 6 dyads dvnp . . . evdaluwy 
éorl ... édv Te péyas Kal ioxipds, éay Te oputkpds Kal dobevys 7 the good man ts 
happy whether he is large and strong or small and weak P. L, 660 e. 

d. Neither etre clause has a verb, which is to be supplied from the main 
clause ; as Aéyovres, elt’ adnbes eit’ Ap’ ody wdrny (Edeyov) saying, whether truly 
or after all, it may be, falsely S. Ph. 345. 

e. One etre clause has its own verb, while the other gets its verb from the 
main clause (rare); as éuol ov . . . patyn . . . xpnoumdety, etre map’ EvOvdpovos 
émlarvous yevduevos (xpnoumdets), elre kal GAn Tis wotoa maha oe évotica €dheA7Ger 
you seem to me to utter prophecies, whether you were inspired by Euthyphron or 
whether some other muse has long been present in you without your knowing it 
P. Crat. 428 c. 


2854. Variations : elre...4 (common) : efre Atolas # Tis AANos WwoTE ypavev 
h ypawe xr. whether Lysias or anybody else whoever wrote or will write, etc. 
P. Phae.277d. 7. . . etre: only in poetry (S. Aj.175). etre. . . ef 8€: when 
the second member is more important (P. L.952c). Onel.. . etre see 2675d. 
On etre for etre . . . elre See 2675 b, N. 2. 


2855. elre may be strengthened by dpa, 67, cal, or ody. cody is usually placed 
after the first efre; like kal, it may stand after the second also. When kal 
stands only after the second é?re, its clause is weaker than the first (D. 18.57). 


” 


2856. Disjunctive 4 (Epic 7) or (wel, aut); and repeated: 4... 7 
either... or (wel... uel, aut... aut) to connect the two mem- 
bers more closely. 


ayabov 7 Kaxdy good or bad X.A.1.9.11, # Te H ovdév Little or nothing P. A. 
17b. # with the subjunctive is often used when a speaker corrects himself ; 
as viv 6’ ad rplros HOE Tobey cwrnp, 4 ubpov elrw; and now, again, the third has 
come, the deliverer —or shall I call it a deed of death ? A. Ch.1074. On # in 
questions, see 2657, 2675. 

2857. Between ascending numbers # has the force of Eng. to, as év & # 
énTa nuepas in six to seven days X.C.5.3. 28. 


2858. jro. may be used instead of the first # when the first member, as is 
commonly the case, contains the more probable choice. In English the order is 
often inverted. Thus, #roe kMtovca maidds # Tixy mapa she comes either by 
chance or because she has heard about her son S. Ant. 1182. #ro. may be fol- 
lowed by # several times. fro. . . ye is more emphatic, as #rox Kptpa ye # 
gpavepas either secretly or openly T.6.34. : 


2859. 7 often indicates that a given result will follow in case the action of 
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the previous clause is not realized: or else (cp. ef 5€ uh, 2346 d). Thus, drws 
.. buets eue éraivécere, euol pedhoer } enkére we Ktpov voutgere it shall be my 
concern that you commend me ; or else my name is no longer Cyrus X. A. 1. 4.16. 
2860. # often does not introduce an alternative to a previous question, but 
substitutes instead another question which is more specific and intended to antici- 
pate the answer to the first (or rather, or precisely). ‘Thus, \éye quly ras pe ds 
diapbelpery rods vewrépous ; 7) SHAov Sy OTL... Beods Siddoxev uh voulfery ods mors 
voulfer; tell us how you mean that I corrupt the young ? Or rather clearly you 


mean that (I corrupt them) by teaching them not to acknowledge the gods which 
the State acknowledges ? P. A. 26 b. 


2861. 7 often introduces an argument e« contrario (D. 31. 14). 


2862. 7 Kal is often used where # would suffice (cp. 2888 a) ; as # Eévos A Kal 
Tis wo)irnys either an alien or a citizen if you will (or as well) D. 20. 123. 


2863. Comparative 4 than is used to mark difference. It stands 
after comparatives where the genitive or a preposition (1069 ff.) is 
not used, and after words indicating difference or diversity or having 
a comparative force, €.g., dAAos or érepos other, dAdws otherwise, diudado- 
pos different, duadpépew to be different, évavtios contrary, dimAaows twice 
as much, rpiv sooner. 

ada Ara yevoueva things different from what occurred X. C. 3.1.9, &ddo obdev 
h ex ys évauudxouy T.4. 14 (2778 a), 7H borepala det we dmoOvyjoKery H 7 av EOy 7d 
mdotov I must die the day after (that on which) the ship arrives P. Cr, 44 a (here 
% or 7 might be omitted), ravavria... # rods Kbvas rrowodcr differently from the 
way they treat dogs X. A. 5. 8.24, rov Aucouy otroyv 7 mpdcbey half as much corn 
as before X. H.4,3. 21. ‘ 

a. After 7/ or a negative, #7 may be used without ddXos, as ri rorby H evwyxov- 
pevos; doing what else except feasting ? P. Cr. 53 e, ele undéva rapiévac f Tovs 
gidous he said that they should let no one pass except his friends X.C. 7. 5. 41. 

b. Often after verbs of willing, choosing, etc. ; aS Odvarov per’ éhevOeplas aipov- 
evo. H Blov wera Sovdelas preferring death with freedom rather than life with 
servitude L. 2.62. Here we might have ~addov #, which is usually not separated, 
and especially when ua@ddov belongs to the whole sentence. 

c. If two clauses connected by # have the same verb it may be omitted in the 
clause following # ; as €rparres ddXoloy 7 of roAdol (aparrovor) you behaved differ- 
ently from the rest P. A. 20 c. 

d. On # dare (as), or 4 alone, than so as to, see 2264, 


Ee 


7 


2864, Asseverative 4 (prepositive) in truth, in sooth, verily, upon my 
honour, etc. ; as 7 Kadds A€yes P. G. 447 ©. 
2865. 7 is usually associated with other particles. 
7 yap when used alone in dialogue = ts it not so? Cp. n’est ce pas, nicht 
wahr 2 Elsewhere it often has the force of am I to understand that asked 
with surprise. Thus, 4 yap voeis Odarew of’, dmrbppntov moder; what, dost 
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thou in truth intend to bury him, when it is forbidden to the citizens? S. 
Ant, 44, 
7 54 expresses lively surprise. 
xat is found in animated questions. Here cai goes closely with 4. 
pyv (Hom. # pér, 7 wav) prefaces strong asseverations, threats, and oaths, in 
direct and indirect discourse. Thus, 4 why éye erabdv re rowdrov in truth this 
was my experience P. A. 22 a, duvipe Oeods ... H piv mre pe HevopOvra Kehevoar 
aperécbar Tov &vdpa unre dAdov judy undéva T swear by the gods upon my hon- 
our neither did Xenophon nor any one else among you bid me rescue the man 
PXewAmGaOselii 
4h mov indeed, methinks, in poetry I ween. Here the shade of doubt indicated by 
mov is not real. 


3» 3% 


2866. Interrogative 4 (2650) is probably the same as asseverative 7. 


HSE (AND ide) 


2867. aBé and (Epic, lyric, tragic); also in conjunction with Te 
Ka, or 6¢. HEY « . » 90¢ (Epic) 1 is used like vé... Te, Kal... Kal. 

i8¢ and (Epic, rare in tragedy) is used where 76¢ does not suit the 
metre. 


Kat 


2868, «ai is both a copulative conjunction (and) connecting words, 
clauses, or sentences; and an adverb meaning also, even. 


Conjunctional cai 


2869. Copulative caf often has an intensive or heightening force ; as where 
it joins a part and the whole, the universal and the particular. Thus, év A@nvatocs 
kal Tots "EAAnoe Ar. Nub. 413, & Zed cal Geol Ar. Pl. 1 (Geol cal Ze’s the gods and 
above all Zeus), évratda euervav hudpas rpets kal Fre Mévwy X.A.1.2.6. On kal 
ravra, see 947, 2088. 

a. Here xai often = namely, for example, and so where an antecedent state- 


ment is explained either by another word or by an example. Cp. X. A. 1. 9.14, 
Amel Os 20s On On S: 


2870. The heightening force is also seen where kal with corrective force may 
be rendered by or; often to set forth a climax and not an alternative. Thus, 
copia drlyou Tivos dkla cal ovdevds wisdom worth little or nothing P. A. 23a, 
Haxatporrowol... ava mévre uvas kal €E sword-cutlers worth five or six minas each 
D.27.9, mpototor dé kat dariofcr rédenos but war if we advance or retire X. A.2. 1. 


21, Kal dlxava Kadixa right or wrong Ar. Nub.99, ods (yévos), kel wh ods thy son, or 
if not thine S. O. C. 1323. 


2871. «al often has an adversative force ; as where it joins a negative to an 
affirmative clause. Here kal od (uh) is Shae = but not, as in éw? éxepordynoar 
kal obx twas they elected me and (= but) not you D. 18. 288. So also where xa 
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is like xalroc and yet ; as xalpwy dri. Kalo? dkwv eyed delrw fare thee well; and 
yet I leave thee unwillingly Ar. Eq. 1250. To connect negative clauses ovdé is 
used. : 


2872. In questions, cai before an interrogative expression marks an objection 
occasioned by surprise or indignation ; as kal rls Gavévrwy AdOev é& “Acdov TAL 5 
and, pray, who of the dead has come back from Hades ? EB. H. F. 297. So cal ras ; 
pray, how comes tt that ? Cp. Eng. and when a speaker is stopped by an abrupt 
question, 

a. After an interrogative expression adverbial caf asks for further information 
concerning a statement assumed to be true. Thus, rolov ypdvov dé kal remdpOnrat 
mods ; but when was the city captured ? A. Ag. 278. Cp. 2884. 


2873. In imperative sentences «ai often means and now, just. Thus, Kal wo 
dvayrwh TO phpicua and now read me the bill L. 13.35, cal poe amdxpivar just 
answer me P. A.25a. 


2874. «cai may mark a result (P. Th. 154 c, quoted in 2288), 


2875. After expressions of sameness and likeness kai has the force of as (Lat. 
ac). Thus, 6 adrés uuiv orddos éotl Kal uty your expedition is the same as ours 
X. A. 2.2.10, odx dpolws kal mply not the same as before T.7. 28, toa kal ixérar 
the same as suppliants 3.14, ratra kai the same as X.C.1.3.18. This use is 
commoner in prose than poetry. 


2876. In expressions denoting coincidence of time caf often has the force of 
when. SO &pa ... kal (2169), 7dn ..- kal XA. 2.1.7, otra. .. Kal PR. 
Eu. 277 b, obk épOnv . . . kal (evOUs) LF had not got the start... when 1.19. 
22, D. 43.69. Cp. kal... Kal in kal Hover Kal nuiv é&eAOwy 6 Ovpwpds .. . elmer 
Tepiueévery AS s0ON as we arrived the doorkeeper came out and told us to wait P. 
Ph, 59 e. 


2877.) Kav. 2. Kab DOL... ond, not only. 24 Dwe also, dS... 4 SO, as 
well as... das also, sometimes whether... or, emphasizes each member 
separately, and forms a less close combination than ré xal. Thus, kal rére kal 
viv not only then but also now. So rivas doréov cal (Gvre kal redeurjoavtTe honours 
must be paid him both when living and after death P.R. 414a, od Kal dédopxas 
Kod Bdéres thou both hast sight and (yet) dost not see S. O. T. 418, careumbunv 
mpos TadTa kal TO wav dpdow as I was sent for this purpose so I will tell thee all 
S. El. 680, rodudv dvdyen, kav rixw Kav wh Tbxw I must dare whether I succeed 
or fail EK. Hee. 751. 


2878. Inaseries of more than two ideas caf is used before each, where 
English would use and only before the last. Thus, cvyrvyxdvovow atr@ kal 
auBdvovew abroy kal yuvatka kal matdas Kal Tods tous Kal wdvra Ta bvTa they fell 
upon him and seized him, his wife, his children, his horses, and all his posses- 
sions X. A. 7. 8. 22. 

2879. Adjectives of quantity, as mods and oAtyos in the plural, are usually 
joined to an adjective in the same construction by «al or ré kal (also by ré or ré 
... 7éin poetry). Thus, wodd\d kal ded D. 387.57 (Serva kal moddd 37. 57), 
mohdd re Kal deve X. A.5. 5.8. In wodda kal weydda ayadd (X.C.1. 5.9), the 
substantive is qualified by two adjectives ; whereas in English the second adjec- 
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tive is taken with the substantive and treated asa wnit modified by the first 
adjective (many good-things). 

a. qroAdol kal GAAou means many others also (with cat adverbial). For many 
others we find &\ ox roAdol (very common) or modXol dAdo. 


2880. Some combinations of conjunctional cal are : 


Kal... pévro and however, and of course (in kal wévro: kai the first kat may be 
adverbial: yes indeed and). 
Kal... toivuyv and... further, in connecting a thought with the preceding. 


Adverbial cad 


2881. Adverbial cal also, even (Lat. etiam) influences single words or whole 
clauses. Adverbial caf stresses an important idea ; usually the idea set forth in 
the word that follows, but sometimes also a preceding word when that word stands 
first in its clause. «af often serves to increase or diminish the force of par- 
ticular words; sometimes it gives a tone of modesty. 


2882. With single words: a. kara then too, cal éys I on my part, odv 7 
Kauov yévos offspring from thee or me either S. El.965, BouNduevos dé kal avdros 
Napmpdv re mworhoa desirous of himself too doing something illustrious X. C. 
5. 4. 15. 

b. kal rplv even before, cal 6pé late though it be, kal ovrws even so, Kal ere 
kal vdv and now too, and still even now, 6xv® kat Néyev I fear even to say it, 
TOAAH pwpla Kal Tod émixeipjuatos the very attempt is utter folly P. Pr. 317 a. 
On kat though with a participle, see 2083. 

c. Often with adverbs of intensity, as cal udda exceedingly, certainly, xal 
Kdpta very greatly, kal ravv absolutely. With comparatives and superlatives : kcal 
“adrov yet more, Kal pwpdtaroyv altogether the most foolish thing X. A. 8. 2.22. 

2883. With a whole phrase or clause; as dudw yap atr® kal karaxravety 
voets; what, dost thou indeed intend to put them both to death ? S. Ant. 770. 
Other examples in 2885-2887. 


2884. When xai stresses a verb in interrogative and conditional sentences it 
is often to be rendered by an emphatic auxiliary, often by at all. Thus, roAdd- 
xis eoxeWduny TL cal Bovderbe I have often asked myself the question what you 
can want T. 6. 38, rl cal xp mpoodoxay; what on earth is one to expect ? D. 4. 46, 
Tl yap dy tis Kal moot dAdo; for what else could one do ? P. Ph. 61le, ef de? Kat 
MOGov Néyerv kaddy if tt is well to tell a fable at all P.Ph.110b. Cp. 2872 a. 

a. In affirmative independent clauses or sentences kcal often has an emphasis 
which is difficult to render ; as 6 klvdivos viv dh Kal Sdkevev Av Sevds elvar the dan- 
ger must now indeed seem to be dreadful P. Ph. 107 c. 


2885. Kati of Balanced Contrast.—In order to mark the connection of 
thought between antecedent and consequent, xai also, too, is often placed in 
the subordinate clause or in the main clause or in both. 

a. Greek has thus the following modes of expression where a comparison is 
instituted between the parts of such bimembral sentences: ‘‘ What J do, that 
you also do’’ (as in English) or ‘‘ What I also (=I on my part) do, that you 


do” or ‘‘ What I also do, that you also do.” In the subordinate clause kat 
seems superfluous to English idiom. 
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2886. Kai of balanced contrast occurs frequently when the subordinate 
clause sets forth something corresponding to, or deducible from, the main 
clause ; and when an antithesis is to be emphasized. It is found especially in 
relative, causal, and final clauses, and has the effect of putting such subordinate 
clauses on a plane with the main clause. A relative word often adds -zep or is 
followed by 67. Thus, 7a 6€ 7s wéNews Exparrov, Gvep Evexev kal Swxpdre ™ poo- 
Rdbov they devoted themselves to those affairs of state on account of which they 
had in fact associated with Socrates X.M.1.2.47, cal quty rabra doxe? dep Kal 
Baowet we hold exactly the same views as the king X.A.2.1.22, éredy kal 4 
modus on . . . akt@ Kauol cwrnplay yevrécOar since the city has been saved I beg 
that safety be granted to me as well And. 1.143, uabov cal éyh domep Kat oi 
dou J (on my part) learned just as the rest did too P. Alc. 110d, ripwpla yap 
ovK evTuXEl Otkalws Ore Kai adixetrar for vengeance is not successful in accordance 
with justice, because it is taken upon a wrong T. 4. 62. 


2887. In final clauses iva cai is common, and sometimes, like Eng. just, 
serves to show that the fact answers to the expectation, or the effect to the 
cause (or vice versa). Thus, Bove: oby ErecOar iva kal tdys rods bvras abr6i; 
do you wish to go along then just to see those who are there ? P. Lys. 204 a, 
dptoua 6é ard Tis tarpixfs Néywv iva kal mpecBevwuev Thy Téxvnv I will begin my 
speech with medicine in order that we may do honour to our art P. 8. 186 b. 

2888. Kai of balanced contrast appears also in coérdinate clauses ; as #57 
yap éywye kal Pidoddou Frovoa . . . Hin 6é kal &drAwy Tivev for I have ere now 
heard Philolaus . .. and ere now certain others besides him P. Ph. 61e, xara 
To\Na pev kal Ga, ovx HKioTa dé Kal kaTa TavTa as in many Other respects also 
and not least (too) in this Aes. 1.108, i716 rv TavTadOa Sioikhoev . . . Kal mply 
trecxnuévav kal viv 6€ mparrévtwy by those who had promised to manage things 
there before and are now also doing them D.7.5. The negative of kal... Kal 

. déis ode. . . ode... OE. 

a. So in disjunctive phrases or clauses. Thus, el’re 61d 76 ériBdyua etre Kal 
alt@ dAdo TL... OdEav either because of the exclamation or also because some 
other thought occurred to him T. 5.65; and so # cal 2862. Cp. éfnretro obdév 7 
pwaddov bd TOV dAdNwv H Kal br’ euod he was not searched for by the others more 
than he was by me (on my part) Ant. 4. 23. 


2889. Similarly the cai of el tis kal GAAos is superfluous; as efrep Te Kal 
dAdo Kal TodrTo pabytov if any other thing is learnable, this is too X.S. 2.6. 
But «ai is usually omitted in the main clause; as érlaorarac 6° ef ris Kad &ddos he 
knows as well as anybody else X. A.1.4.15. So os res kal &Ados as also any 
OUNCT SGN ea 0. oe 


2890. kal 84 Kal and especially, and in particular, and what is more, lays 
stress on a particular instance or application of a general statement. Here the 
second «at emphasizes the following word. «al 67 kat is usually attached to a 
preceding ré or kal. Thus, kal 67 kal rére mpwalrepov cvvehéynuer and on that 
especial occasion we came together somewhat earlier than usual P. Ph, 59d, é» 
&dAous Te moddols Kal Oh Kat év Tots kduvovory in the case of many others and par- 
ticularly in that of the sick X.C. 1.6.21. 


2891. cal... 8€ and... also, and... moreover. Here xai empha- 
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sizes the important intervening word or words, while 6é connects. Thus, cal 
ce 6° év TovTas Aéyw and I count thee also among these A.Pr.973. And also 
not is 0058 « e » O& Hom. has kal 5é and further, and even (H 113), not kal... 
54 kal... 6é (for 7é) is different (S. Ant. 432). 


Ka(trep 


2892. katmep although is common with participles (2083). As a 
conjunction (cp. guanguam) without a main clause it is very rare 
(P. 5. 219 c). 

KatToi 

2893. Kalrot (kai + ro), not in Homer, means and yet, although, 
rarely and so then. Here roi marks something worthy of note, 
which is commonly opposed to what precedes. kairo. 1s used in 
making a correction (sometimes in the form of a question), in pass- 
ing to a new idea, and in the statement of a conclusion. The com- 
mon kairo. . . . ye 18 stronger than xa/rou. 

kalrot obdév bre ovK adnOes elpnka Gy mpoetrov and yet there is nothing untrue 
in what I said before P. Buth.3 ec. 

a. A sentence preceding xalro. is often restated by a clause introduced by 
GAG (aA? duws), dé, or voy dé. Cp. P. Ph.77 a, Charm. 175 ¢, A. 40b, G. 499 c. 


b. xairou is rarely, if ever, used with the participle in classical Greek. It is 
best attested in P. R. 511d; emendation is resorted to in L. 31.34, Ar. Eccl. 159. 


po 
2894. pd asseverative (cp. piv, wév asseverative) with the accusa- ~ 
tive of the divinity or thing by which one swears. In negative sen- 
tences we have ov pa or pa alone with the accusative; in affirmative 
sentences, val wa, but more commonly v7. The omission of the accu- 
sative may sometimes be due to indecision or to indifference and 
not always to scrupulousness (1596 ¢), jad means properly in truth, 
verily; but apparently governs the accusative after the ellipse of 
such verbs as J call to witness. 


Lev 

2895. \év was originally an asseverative, emphatic particle (surely, 
certainly, indeed) and a weaker form of yyy. Cp. Epic # pév, kat per, 
od pev in asseverations and protestations. Asseverative péy survived 
as pev solitarium and in combination with other particles. Anti- 
thetical (concessive) pv owes its origin to the fact that, as emphasis 
may indicate a contrast, the clause in which pé& stood was felt as 
preliminary to an adversative member of the sentence. Through 


association with this adversative member péy gradually lost its primi- 
tive asseverative force. : 
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2896. yéy solitarium occurs when a clause with péy is not followed by a 
clause with 6é. This is especially common when the antithetical clause is to 
be supplied in thought, as when uéy emphasizes a statement made by a person 
with reference to himself as opposed to others (often with a tone of arrogance 
or of credulity). Here any possible opposition or difference of opinion, how- 
ever justifiable, is left unexpressed. Thus, éyo pév otx olda I for my part do 
not know (though others may) X. C.1.4.12, dmémdevcay, os pev Tots mrelorors 
€ddxouv, pioriunbévres they sailed away since they were jealous as it seemed to 
the majority at least X.A.1.4.7. Soin such phrases as doxd pv, Hyoduae péy, 
oiuar pév. 

2897. Sometimes puéy solitarium merely emphasizes a word in its clause and 


does not imply a contrast. Thus, éuol yey olcréa tdde this must be borne by me 
on my part 8.0. C. 1360. 


2898. yéy solitarium is commonest after personal pronouns; but occurs also 
after demonstrative pronouns (L. 25.16), after relatives (Aes. 3. 209), after 
substantives without the article (D.9.15), or after the article and before its 
substantive (L. 29.1), after adjectives (L. 1.27), after adverbs (L. 12.91), after 
verbs (D. 19.231). In questions yéy alone is rare (P. Men. 82 b). 


2899. In combination with other particles, especially 64 and of», asseverative 
uév either has a simple confirmatory force or is used adversatively. The follow- 
ing cases must be distinguished from those in which yéy is correlative to dé. 


2900. pev 54 expresses positive certainty, especially in conclusions. It is 
common in summing up and in transitions, and is used either alone or with other 
particles (sometimes it is followed by adda or 6é). Thus, raira wey 6% Tovadra 
so much for that A. Pr.500. So also, ¢.g. &AAG pev 84 Dut certainly in fact (adn 
ovdé wey 574 in rejecting an alternative) ; et pev 84 if indeed in truth; Kal pev 84 
and in truth, and in fact (often in transitions) ; od pev 84 certainly not at all, 
nor yet, in truth (often used adversatively). 


2901. pev ody lit. certainly in fact, uév being a weaker form of ujv. ev oby 
has two common uses, according as the particles have a compound force, or each 
has its own force. 

a. The compound force of yéy ody is seen in affirmations ; as in replies: mavu 
(udduoTa) wev oby yes, by all means ; certainly, by all means ; aye truly, eb péev ody 
olda nay, I am sure of it, ob pev of indeed not, ap’ ob rdéde hv 76 dévdpov ep’ brep 
hryes Nuas ; rodro uev oy até isn’t this the tree to which you were bringing us ? 
To be sure this is it P. Phae. 230 a. 

b. The compound force appears also when yéy of» indicates a correction ; nay 
rather (imo vero) ; as héye ab* av puev oby wor Néye do you say. Nay, rather you 
Ar. Eq. 13, droroyv 76 éwsrvov, & Dwkpares. évapyes pev ody the dream ts strange, 
Socrates. Nay rather, it was distinct P, Cr. 44b. 

c. Each particle has its own force especially where pév of» indicates a transition 
to a new subject. Here uwéy points forward to an antithesis to follow and indi- 
cated by 54, dddd, wévror, while ofy (inferential) connects with what precedes. 
Here so then, therefore may be used in translation. Thus, K\éapxos per ody 
rocatra etre. Tisoadépyns 5¢ Gde dmnuclpOn such then were the words of Clear- 
thus; and on the other hand Tissaphernes answered as follows X. A. 2. 5.15 
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Sometimes pév sv (like igitur) shows that a subject announced in general terms 
is now to be treated in detail (P. Ph. 70c). 

2902. Common collocations are GAAG pév (dAAG . . . wev) but for a fact, 
Ye péev, 7) pév, Kal peév. 

2903. Antithetical (concessive) pév distinguishes the word or clause in 
which it stands from a following word or clause marked usually by 6é or by 


other particles denoting contrast, such as a)\\d, ardp, mévTor, pHy ; and even by 
copulative ré, kal (Hom. 44é). mév never connects words, clauses, or sentences. 


2904. pev. . . S€ serves to mark stronger or weaker contrasts of various 
kinds, and is sometimes to be rendered by on the one hand... on the other hand, 
indeed. . . but; but is often to be left untranslated. The wév clause has a con- 
cessive force when it is logically subordinate (while, though, whereas, cp. 2170). 
Thus, 7 perv Pix} morvxpbudy ert, Td 6€ TGua acbevérrepoy Kal ddvyoxpomwrepoy the 
soul lasts for a long time, the body is weaker and lasts for a shorter time P. Ph. 
87 d, cal mpdabev ev 5 modo! nudy Hpxov mev ovdevds, HpxovTo bé- viv dé KaTe- 
okevacbe ovrw wavres of mapdyres wore Apxere of pev mreidywy, of dé wedvwy and 
whereas in fact many of us hitherto commanded no one, but were subject to the 
conmand of others, now however all of you who are present are so placed that 
you have command, some over more, others over fewer X. C,8. 1. 4. 

a. So GAdore piv... GAdoTe SE, Gua pev... apa S€ at once... and, partly 
... partly, tvOa piv... évOa S€, évratOa piv... exel S€ mpdrov pev. .. Emerta Sé 
(or érara alone). Ono pe... 6 8 see 1107. Instead of 6 (ol) dé we find 
e.g. &ddos 6€, Eror dé, ate 5 of. SO rodro wey... Todr’ Addo (Or avHs).— per 
may stand with a participle, 6é with a finite verb, in an antithetical sentence 
Example in 2137 c. 

b. e@, ov (uy) standing before nev... 5é exercise their force on both opposed 
clauses. 

2905. When several verbs referring to the same person or thing are con- 
trasted, or when several attributes are contrasted, the first has uéy, the others dé. 
Cp. Lyc.-5, X. A. 3.1.19. But pév is sometimes omitted. 


2906. wév . . . dé is used in successive clauses which contain either the same 
word (anaphora) or a synonymous word; as éya 6é¢ obverse pev Oeots, sve Se 
avOpwmros Tots ayabots quoted in 1159, #AOe wéev Kal dd THs "EpvOpalas ayyedia, 
apixvetro dé kal marvtaxdbev news came from the district of Erythrae itself and 
arrived also from all quarters 'T. 3. 33. But uév is sometimes omitted, as orjow 
o dywv, orjow 6° éuaurdv I will bring thee and stablish thee, and I will stablish 
myself 8. O. C. 1842. 


2907. If more than two clauses are contrasted, only the first clause has pév, 
while each of the following clauses has dé (X. A. 1,3. 14, X. C. 4. 2. 28). 


2908. A contrast indicated by yév and 5é may stand inside another contrast 
indicated in the same manner, as 6 pév avhp Tro.adra per remolynke, Tovadra dé Néyet © 
war 5¢ od mp&tos, & Krdapxe, drddnvar yrdunv 8 Te cor Soxet the man has acted 
thus, and speaks thus ; but do you, Clearchus, be the first to make known what 
you think best X. A. 1. 6.9. 


2909. T'wo relative (or conditional) clauses each with wév may be followed 
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by two demonstrative clauses each with 5é; but the second 6¢ is usually omitted, 
and there are other variations. Thus, émdco. pév . . . obrou bev... dmdcoe de 
.. » TovUTous op@ X. A. 3.1. 48, ep. X. 0. 4.7, P. A. 28 e. 


2910. A clause with uéy is often followed by a contrasted clause without 6é 
but with a particle containing an element of opposition, as mpdrov wey... 
CMEUTG: aie <) CITA 


2911. A shift in the construction may cause dé to be omitted (S. Ant. 1199). 


2912. uwév after an emphatic demonstrative may resume sé» of the antecedent 
clause (D. 2. 18). 


2913. pev .. . te (and even kcal) is used where the second clause is merely 
added instead of being codrdinated by means of 6é. Thus, rayd pév oror de 
mepryvyvoueba dBpdor Te TS ApxovTe Emduevor dvumdctata Fuev we have quickly 
reached the places to which we had to go, and by following our leader in a com- 
pact body we have been invincible X. C. 8.1.38. 


2914. Position of pév (and $€). — uév and 5é are commonly placed next to the 
words they contrast, and take precedence over other postpositive particles. But 
when two words belong closely together, uwév and dé are placed between. Thus, 
when nouns with the article are contrasted, wéy and 6é stand after the article ; 
if the nouns depend on prepositions uév and 6é stand after the preposition and 
before the article. 

a. But this rule may be neglected in order to emphasize the preceding word, 
as Ta wey avOpwriva mapévTes, TA Sawdvia 5€ cxorovyres neglecting human affairs, 
but speculating on things divine X.M.1.1.12, ava 7d ockorevov pév in the 
darkness T. 3. 22. 

b. If the noun has no article and is governed by a preposition, 5é usually 
takes the third place. , 

c. Postponement of 6é (and some other postpositive particles) tothe fourth 
place is only apparent after an introductory vocative, which is not regarded as 
forming an integral part of the sentence. 


2915. wéy and 6é are sometimes referred to the entire clause or to the predi- 
cate and not to the words that are opposed to each other. This arrangement is 
often adopted to preserve the symmetry of the juxtaposed clause. mév and dé 
are thus often placed after personal or demonstrative pronouns, Thus, édeye 
uev ws Td TOU, Tots b€ Bovowévas e&Hv axovery Socrates for the most part was wont 
to talk, while any who chose could listen X.M.1.1.10, m@s dy wodXol péy ére- 
Obuouv Tupavvety. ..; Was 5¢ rdvres EfHouv ay Tods Tupdvvous; why should many 
desire to possess despotic power ? why should everybody envy despotic rulers? 
X. Hi. 1.9 (for wdvres d¢ mds efjdouv dv). Cp. év wey rovrous ... év exelvors dé 
Lye. 140, wept abrav ev . . . wept 6 rGy deomordy L. 7. 35, ete. 

a. The transposition is often designed to produce a chiastic (8020) order, as 
Zrabe ev ovdév, woANG 5e Kaka évoute rovpoar he suffered no loss, but thought that 
he had done a great deal of damage X. A.3.4.2 (here ovdév and roddd are 
brought close together). 


2916. In poetry uéy and dé often have a freer position than in prose. 6é¢ may 
often come third when an emphatic word is placed before it, and even fourth. 
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HEVTOL 


2917. pévro. (postpositive) from pév (= py, 2895) + ro, is an 
asseverative and adversative particle. 


2918. Asseverative uévro certainly, surely, of course, in truth is very com- 
mon in replies, where it expresses positive, eager, or reflective assent. Often 
with vy (ua) Ala. Thus, éyé; od pévroe I? certainly, you Ar. Kg, 168, ri yap, 
Zon, ... wéurnoa éxetva...; vai wa Ala... péuvnuar pévTor TolavTa axovcas cou 
well then, said he, do you recall those matters; Yes, by Zeus, certainly I do 
recall that I heard things to that effect from you X. C. 1.6.6, adnbéorara pévrot 
Aéyers well, certainly you say what is very true P. Soph. 246 b. 

pévroc May strengthen asseverations or emphasize questions ; as oUTw pévTor Xp 
héyery in truth we must speak thus P. Th. 187 b; often with demonstrative pro- 
nouns, as @ Totro pévroe vy Ala adrotow rif0o0 oh, by Zeus do oblige them in this 
Ar. Aves 661. 

a. Asseverative uévro: in combinations, e.g. : 

GAAG pévror but surely, but in fact (in dd\dka... wévror, wévroe refers to the pre- 
ceding word). 

kal... pévtor and... indeed, and... in fact, and... moreover, as pioOnpdraros 
hv kal mpos Ta Onplt wévroe PidoxivdvvdraTos he was very fond of hunting and 

moreover exceedingly fond of danger X. A. 1.9. 6. 
od pévrou no indeed (also adversative: yet not). 


2919. Adversative pévro. however, yet often marks a contrast or a transi- 
tion; as adieuév ce, él rovTw pévtor we let you go, on this condition however 
P.A.29c. pwévrocyeisstronger. pév... pévrou is much stronger than péev... dé, 
as prriocdpy pev Eotxas... YoOe wévror avdnros Sv you resemble a philosopher — 
know however that you are a fool X. A.2.1.13. On od pévror dAAG (ye) see 2767. 


add he 

2920. piv (postpositive): (1) asseverative, in truth, surely ; (2) ad- 
versative, especially after a negative, yet, however. The forms pyy 
(Hom., Att.), pay (Hom., Lesb., Dor., lyric parts of tragedy), pé 
truly (Hom., Att.) and wd in oaths are all connected. jv emphasizes 
either a whole statement or a single word. 

&de yap ékepéw, kal uhy reredecuévoy cra for thus I will declare, and verily it 
shall be accomplished Y 410; kardv wey 7 adhjdera..., Zorxe ppv od pddiov mele 
truth is a fine thing, yet it does not seem an easy thing to persuade P. 1. 668 e, 


ei 0 dye ujy come now, on then A 3802, ovdev phy kwrier but nothing hinders P. 
Phae. 268 e. 


2921. Combinations of pv: 
GAAG pv (... Y¢) but surely ; but yet ; nay, indeed ; well, in truth. Often used 
to add something of greater importance, or in transitions when a new idea is 


opposed to the foregoing. dda uyy is often separated by a negative. 
BAY verily, verily. Often to introduce an oath or a threat, 
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kal priv and verily or and yet according to the context. «al ujy frequently 
introduces a new fact or thought and hence often denotes transition, some- 
times opposition (further, however, and yet). In tragedy this formula is used 
to mark the beginning of a new scene, as when the arrival of a newcomer is 
thus signalized (but here comes) ; as kal why dvakt d5e and lo! here is the king 
8,0. C. 549. In replies, cal uj» usually confirms the last remark, accedes to 
a request, or denotes hearty assent ; sometimes there is an adyersative sense 
(and yet ; and (yet) surely; oh, but). In enumerations, cat phy adds a new 
fact (and besides). 

xai pny... ye in transitions or enumerations marks something of still greater 
importance ; but it is not so strong as kal pev 6%. Here yé emphasizes the 
word or words with which it is immediately connected. In replies, and indeed, 
and yet or oh, but; as kal why rojow ye and yet I will do it S. El. 1045. 

kal phy kal (neg. kal uhy ovdé) and in truth also. 

ov pry surely not, ob pny GAAG nevertheless (2767), od pHv od8€ nor again (2768), 
ov8e phy and certainly not. 

Tl pyv; lit. what indeed (quid wero), as adda TL why doxels ; but what in truth is 
your opinion ? P.Th. 162 b. +l why; standing alone, has the force of natu- 
rally, of course. Thus, \éyourw nuis ws dédwdéras, Th unv; they speak of us as 
dead, and why should they not ? A. Ag. 672. Often in Plato to indicate 
assent. tl pnv ot; (why indeed not=) of course I do. 


val, vq 
2922. val (cp. Lat. nae) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in 
oaths where it is usually followed by ud (1596 b). val yes, in answers, is found 
only in Attic. 
2923. vi (cp. Lat. né) asseverative (truly, yea), with the accusative in oaths, 
and only in an affirmative sense. v7 is found only in Attic. See 1596 b. 


lo —,/ £ , 
vdV, VUVL, VUV, Viv, VU 
2924. viv now, at present often has a causal sense, as viv dé but as the case 
stands, us it is; often to mark reality in contrast to an assumed case. 


2925. vwvi (vdy+deictic t, 333 g) is stronger than viv: even now, at this 
moment ; rarely in a causal sense. 

2926. vuv (enclitic ; lyric, tragic, Herodotus, rare and suspected in Homer), 
a weakened form of voy, is rarely temporal, usually inferential, as now is used 
for then, therefore. vbv thus marks the connection of the speaker’s thought with 
the situation in which he is placed. It is commonly used after imperatives, 
prohibitive and hortatory subjunctives. Thus, «d@:fe vy pe seat me, then S. O. 
C.21. In Xenophon and Plato pv» is written by some editors, where the Mss. 
have viv (X. C.4. 2.37, H. 4.1. 39). 

2927. vv (enclitic) is adopted by some scholars in Attic tragedy where a 
long syllable is required (S.O. T.644). Others write viv (with the force of viv). 

2928. vu (enclitic; Epic and Cyprian), a still weaker form of voy, and less 
emphatic than 64. It is common in questions and appeals ; less frequent in 
statements ; as rls vv; who now ? Also after other particles, as kal w Ke, 4 pd vu 
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OTTWS 


2929. das, originally a relative adverb meaning how, is derived from the 
relative particle «fo5 (with which Eng. so is connected), to which the indefinite 
més has been added. Hom. érmws from ofo0d-rws, as orte from gfod-ri (81 D 2). 

a. The adverbial meaning of ows is still seen in its use as an indefinite 
relative and as an indirect interrogative ; and by the fact that in its place orp, 
oTw Tpbrw, €& 6rov Tpdrou are sometimes used. By association with the subjunc- 
tive orws became a conjunction (cp. uw) mws) used with or without dy in final 
clauses (see 2196, 2201), On the use as a conjunction in object clauses after 
verbs of effort and of fear, see 2211, 2228. So in dependent statements OTws 
passed from how into that (2578 d). 


ovdé, ote (pndé, pHTe) 


2930. ov8€ (unSé) is an adverb and a conjunction, and is to be 
broken up into the negative ov (uy) and dé meaning and, even, also, or 
but. 


ovd€ (nde) as an Adverb 


2931. Adverbial oid (jydé) not even, not... either, also... not, 
nor yet (ne... quidem). Cp. the use of xa/ even, also in affirmative 
sentences; as ovd’ ws not even in that case (kal ws even in that case). 

GAN’ ovdé TOUTwWY TTEpHoovTa but not even of these shall they be deprived X. A. 
1.4.8, d7° 085’ ovrw pddiov Av when besides it was not so easy I. 18.65 (= kal od 
also not). With ov e (éav) not even if ov belongs with the main clause, while 
5é even goes with the dependent clause. Thus, 006’ av ef BovdouvTo, padiws movnpot 
yévowwro even if they wished, they could not easily become wicked X.C.7. 5. 86 
(= kal ef BovdowvTo, odK av yévo.wTo). Similarly with a participle: ovdé merovOds 
kaxQs €xOpov elval wor TodToy duotoy& I do not admit that this man is my enemy 
even though I have been ill-used D. 21. 205. 


obd€ (unde) as a Conjunction 


2932. otdé (unde) as a conjunction (and not, nor) connects two or 
more whole clauses. 


2933. In Attic prose ovdé is used only to join a negative clause to another 
clause itself negative ; as oddeula édrls Fv Tiuwplas ovdé éAXy cwTnpla épalvero there 
was no hope of assistance nor did any chance of safety appear T. 8. 20. 

a. A negative clause is joined to an affirmative clause by cal od (uj). Thus, 
€uuevO 7H Evupaxla ... Kal ob rapaByoouae I will abide by the alliance and I will 
not violate it T. 5.47. kai od (uy) may have an adversative force (but not). 

N. —But in poetry and Ionic prose ovdé may continue an affirmative clause ; 
as dewov yap ovde pntév dread indeed and not to be uttered S. Ph. 756. 


2934. ovdé is used by the poets for but not, where Attic prose writers have 
aN’ od Or kal ov. ‘Thus, €v6’ dros wev maou eqvdarer, ovdé 70d? “Hpy ovde Mooe- 
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ddw then tt was pleasing to all the others, but not to Hera or to Poseidon Q 25, 
€uator ode caior duaBouvNiars by my folly but not by thine S. Ant. 1269 (cp. the 
negative form ovk €udy 74d’ adda ody this is not my part, but thine S. El. 1470). 
Cp. cod rade Kivdivevers, adAN’ odK Euod axnxoévac you probably heard this from 
yourself and not from me P. Alc. 118 ¢. 


2935. ovdé may stand in an apodosis corresponding to apodotic dé (2837). 
Cp. S. O. C. 590. 


2936. ovdé may negative a preceding word also; as ai Solmooa vies ovde 6 
Tisoapépyns ... Hxov the Phoenician ships had not arrived nor had Tissaphernes 
T. 8.99, Cp. 2943, In such cases we usually find another negative, which goes 
with the verb ; as amody pév ob6€ Sikavov ovdev Ay elev Exo he could say nothing 
straightforward nor just D, 22.4. 


ovd€ (unde) with other Negatives 


2937. ovS . . . ov8€ commonly means not even. . . nor yet (or no, nor), 
the first ovdé being adverbial, the second conjunctive. ovdé... ovdé is not cor- 
relative, like otre . . . ofre, and hence never means neither... nor. Thus, 
ovdé HALov ode GEA VY dpa voulfw Geods civac; do I then hold that not even the sun 
nor yet the moon are gods? P.A.26c, ov ye ob6é bpGyv yryvdoxets ode axotwy 
péurncar you do not even understand though you see, nor yet do you remember 
though you hear X. A.3.1.27. ot6€ . . . ot6€ both copulative (and not 
nor yet) in X.C.3.3.50. ot8 .. . ot8.. . 8€is the negative of kal... Kal 

. 6€in X.A.1.8. 20. 

a. So in both members of comparative sentences (cp. kal 2885) ; as dormep 
ob6é yewpyod apyod ovdév Sedos, ovTwWs ovde TTpaTHYoD apyodvros ovdév Sdedos aS 
there is no good in an idle tiller of the soil, so there is no good in an idle general 
KM Cniks. 18: 


2938. ovdé yap ov8€ (negative of kal yap kal) ; as ovdé yap ovdé TotTo épevcaro 
for neither did he deceive me even in this X.C. 7.2.20. Here the first oddé nega- 
tives the whole sentence, the second ovéé negatives rot7o, 


2939. od... od8€: ovdé not even as well as nor (2933) may resume a pre- 
ceding ov. Thus, vp yap ov orépyovow ovdé Saluoves lit. not even the gods do 
not love insolence S. Tr.280, ob wévror py voulferv ot6’ ef maumdynpos Hy Aégirmos 
Bla xpivar mdoxev aitov he said however that he did not think that, even if 
Dexippus was a downright rascal, he ought to suffer by an act of violence X. A. 
6.6.25, ob Se? 5h rowodrov . . . Kaipoy adetvar ovdE rabety Tavrov brep .. . membvOareE 
we must not let such an opportunity go by nor suffer the same as you have 


suffered D. 1.8. 
od pévrot odS€ not by any means however. On od pv od8€ see 2768. 


2940. ot: . . . od: otdé may be resumed by ov; as ovdé ye 6 dla rovnpds 
odk av yévouro Snuocla xpnords nor can the man who is bad in his private life 
prove himself good in a public capacity Aes, 3.78. 


2941. ovS:.. . odre is rare (P. Charm. 171 b). 
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ovte (pyre) 


2942. otre (phre) is usually repeated: ovre . . . otre (uhre tae phe) 
neither... nor (nec... nec). ovre... otre is the negative of re 

. . 7é, and unites single words or clauses. 

otre aru ore wore ora neither is nor ever shall be P. Phae. 241 c, otre Xec- 
ploopos fxev ore mota ikavd Hv ote TA emiTHoera Hy NauBavery ére neither had 
Chirisophus come nor were there enough boats nor was it possible any longer to 
secure provisions X. A. 6,3. 1. 

After a negative clause: ovx @reev ore ro’s oTparnyovs ote Tods oTpaTLWwTas 
he could not persuade either the generals or the soldiers 'T. 4.4. 

a. odte ... pare is found when each negative is determined by a different 
construction, as dvadis ovr? elul ujte yevolunv neither am I nor may I become 
shameless 1). 8.68. 

b. When otre . . . o¥re stands between ovdé . . . ovdé the members thus cor- 
related are subordinate to those expressed by ovdé .. . ovdé. Cp. Aes. 1. 19. 


2943. Sometimes the first otre is omitted in poetry: vdca 5’ ovre yihpas dis- 
ease nor old age Pindar, Pyth. 10. 41, éxdvra ppt’ dkovra willingly nor unwillingly 
S.Ph.771. Cp. ‘‘ my five wits nor my five senses’’ (Shakesp.). 


2944. For the first ore the poets sometimes have ov, as od mderds ovr’ Ap xeEt- 
poy not snow nor storm 6 566. 


2945. otre ... TE On the one hand not... but, not only not... but 
(cp. neque... et). The ré clause often denotes the contrary of that set forth 
in the ore clause (so far from). Thus, otre dcevonOny mumore amoorepfcat aro- 
dwow Te so far from ever thinking to deprive them of their pay J will give it to 
them X.A.7.7.48, @puooav . . . prre mpoddcervy dddAjAoUs ctumaxol Te Ececbar 
they swore that they would not betray one another and that they would be allies 
2.2.8. Sootre... otre...ré. re... ore is not used. 

a. Sometimes the negative may be added in the ré clause: ote éxetvos ere 
karevdnoe TO TE avTetoy ovK €dHdov nerther did he stop to consider and the oracle 
would not make tt plain T.1. 126. 


2946. otre ... te ov S. Ant. 763. otre... re... ovre KE. H. F. 1341. 


2947. otre .. . S€ is used when the second clause is opposed to the first ; 
as ote mdold éoruy ols drromhevobpueba, uévovort dé adrov ode mids Hupas Zor Tad em- 
THdELa we have no vessels by which we can sail away; on the other hand, if we 


stay here, we haven’t provisions even for a single day X. A.6. 3.16. Cp. E. Supp. 
223, P.R. 388 e, 389 a. 


2948. otre. . . ovis rare in prose; as ote werds, odk buBpos neither rain 
nor snow Hat. 8.98. Cp. S. Ant.249. otre... od... ore A. Pr. 479. 08 
. ode is generally changed to od . . . ovdé in Attic prose. 


2949. otre .. . od8é corresponds to the sequence of ré. . . 6é in affirma- 
tive clauses. The emphatic oddé here adds a new negative idea as after any 
other preceding negative; and is most common after ore . . . ofre: neither 
++. nor... no, nor yet (nor... either). ovéé is often followed by an 
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emphasizing particle, as ad, yé, ujv. Thus, ore méds otre modirela od5é y avhp 
neither a State nor a constitution nor yet an individual P.R.499 b, whre madela 
+. + MNTE OiKacTHpia pjTe vduor unde avayKn undeula neither education nor courts 
of justice nor laws, no nor yet restraint P. Pr. 327 d. 

2950. A subordinate clause with o%3é may come between otre . .. odre. 
Thus, otre yap ws ddelhovrd me xaréNecrev 6 maTip .. . awépnvev ode... Tapé- 
oxnTa udptupas ovr’ ab Tov dpiOudy .. . éravépepey for neither did he show that 
my father left me in debt, nor yet has he adduced witnesses, nor did he put into 
the account the sum D. 27. 49. 


OVKOUVV, OVKOUV 


2951. ovxotv interrogative: not therefore ? not then? (nonne, igitur? 
nonne ergo ?). Here the stress lies on the inferential ody and an 
affirmative answer is expected as a matter of course. ov«otv stands 
at the beginning of its clause. 

ovKoUv . . . €0 got doxovar BoueverPat ; mpds ye A 6pSor do you not then think 
that they lay their plans well 2? Yes, with regard to what they see X. C. 7.1.8. 

a. When a negative answer is expected we have ovkodv od (P. Phil. 43d). 

b. ovxodv and ody stand in parallel questions in X. A. 1. 6. 7-8. 

c. Some scholars write otxovy or ov« ody for ovxody interrogative (and inferen- 
tial). 

2952. ovxotv inferential: then, well then, therefore, accordingly (ergo, 
igitur). Inferential otxoty was developed, probably in colloquial 
speech, from the interrogative use, the speaker anticipating the 
affirmative answer to his question and emphasizing only the infer- 
ence. From the negative ,question all that was left was an expres- 
sion of his own opinion on the part of the speaker. ovxoty has 
become so completely equivalent to oty that a negative has to be 
added if one is required. 

obxoby, bray Oh wh cbévw, wemavcouat well then, when my strength fails, I shall 
cease S. Ant. 91,4... Tods dutverOar KedXevovras mbreuor rorety pyoopev ; ovKodY 
bmddourov SovAeverv or shall we say that those who bid us defend ourselves make 
war? Then it is left for us to be slaves D.8. 59. ovxodv is used even with 
imperatives ; as ovxotv.. . ixavds éxérw accordingly let it suffice P. Phae. 274 b. 

a. Editors often differ whether, in certain cases, ovxody is interrogative or 
inferential. 


2953. ovkovv not then, therefore not, so not, at any rate... not, 
surely not (non igitur, non ergo). Here ov is strongly emphasized, 
and oy is either confirmative or inferential. ovxovy is usually placed 
at the beginning of its clause. 

a. In emphatic negative answers ; as otkouv éuovye Soxe? certainly not, in my 
opinion at least X. O. 1. 9. 

b. In continuous discourse (P. L. 807 a). 

c. ovkouv.. . ye returns a negative answer with qualified acquiescence in a 
preceding statement. Thus, rovrwy dpa Leds éoriw dobevérrepos ; otikovy Ay éxpiyo: 
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5 
ye Ti» mempwuevny ts Zeus then weaker than these? Fate at least he surely can- 
not escape A. Pr. 517. 


d. In impatient or excited questions (non ? non igitur?). Thus, ovcouy épers 
mor’, ir’ dmahdaxGels der; wilt thow not speak and so depart and be gone ? 
S. Ant. 244. 


2954. odk (ph) odv is to be distinguished from ov«ody or ofkovy, Thus, drére 
kal melpa Tov oanelev, odk ody Kal Thy mohuy ye THS opeTepas aperis akvovvres orepl- 
okey whenever they were foiled in any attempt they did not for this reason 
think it right to deprive their city of their valour T. 2.43 (uh oby 8. 91). 

a. Hadt. has otk dv (sometimes written ovkwy) to emphasize an idea opposed 
to what goes before (non tamen). Thus, raira Néyorres rods Kporwrijras ovx ay 
éredov by these words they did not however persuade the men of Croton 3.1387. 


ovVv 


2955. ovv (Ionic, Lesbic, Doric Gv), & postpositive particle, is either 
confirmatory or inferential. ody points to something already men- 
tioned or known or to the present situation. 


2956. Confirmatory otv in fact, at all events, in truth belongs properly to the 
entire clause, but usually, for purposes of emphasis, attaches itself to some other 
particle, to a relative pronoun, or at times to other words (P. A. 22 b). On yoo», 
see 2830; on uéy of, 2901; on rovyapodv, 2987. In some of its combinations 
with other particles ofy may be inferential or transitional. 


2957. add’ odv or GAN’ odv . . . ye (stronger than 5’ ovv) well, at all events ; 
well, certainly, for that matter ; as ad’ obv rovnpol ye parvduevor well, at all events 
they look like sorry fellows, that they are X.C.1.4.19, aX’? oby Tocotréy vy? tote 
well, at any rate you know this at least S. Ph. 1805. ddd’ ovv may stand in the 
apodosis to an hypothetical proposition (P. Ph. 91 b). 


2958. ydp odv (and kal yap obv) for in fact (indeed, in any case) ; as ev yap 
ovy Keyets. Sor indeed thou sayest well S. Ant. 1255, dvjcecbe dxovorres: wéd\w yap 
ovy dtra vty épety kal Adda you will profit by listening ; for I am cer tainly going 
to tell you some other things P. A. 30c. 

Also to mark a consequence (X. A. 1.9.11), and in replies, as od yap obv P, 
Phae. 277 e, and also when the speaker repeats an important word of his inter- 
locutor, as dnt yap ovy P. G. 466 e. 


2959. 8 odv but certainly, at all events, anyhow, be that as it may with or 
without éy in the preceding clause. Here ofy shows that an unquestionable fact 
is to be set forth in its own clause; while the adversative 5¢ marks opposition 
to what has preceded and implies that the foregoing statement is uncertain 
and liable to dispute: ‘be that true or not, at any rate what follows is certainly 
true.’ 4’ ody is used (a) to set aside conjecture, surmise, or hearsay ; (b) to resume 
the main argument after long digression, and to cut short further discussion and 
come to the point ; (c), with imperatives, to denote assent marked by unwilling. 
ness, impatience, or indifference. Thus, (a) ef pév dh Slkata roufow, od ol6a- 
alpjoouat 3° oby muds whether I shall do what is right (or not), Ido not know ; 
be that as it may, I will choose you X. A. 1.3.5, xa édéyero Kipw Sob vat 
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TONG XpHuata. TH SO? oy crparig Tore amwédwxe Kipos pucOdy rerrdpwy unvav and 
she is said to have given Oyrus a large sum; at any rate Cyrus then gave the 
army four months’ pay 1.2.12; (b) ep. T. 1. 8, 6. 15, 8.81. Resumptive 6’ 
ody may also set aside doubtful statements. (c) ad 5’ ody déye, ef cor TG AS TiS 
ory well speak on then, if thou hast delight in speaking S. El. 891, €orw 5’ ody 
brws v art plrov however, be it as you wish 8. O. C. 1205. 

el 8 obv = but if indeed, but if in point of fact; as el 5 ody ru Cee Tov 
mpoa bev Noyou butif he should deviate at all fromhis former statement S. O. T. 851. 


2960. 8h ody certainly then; cp. odv 84. Thus, rf d) ofy; or rl ody 5%; 
well then pray? r&s 6h ofv; how then pray ? ovv Sfra really then. 


2961. etre odv, ode odv : in alternative clauses of» (indeed) is added to one 
or both clauses as emphasis may be desired: etre otv . . . elre whether indeed 

. or, elite... ele otv whether... or indeed, or elre o}v . . . ete otV Whether 
indeed . . . or indeed. So also in exclusive clauses: obre (pyre) . . . ode 
(pte) odv neither. .. nor yet, ovTe (unTe) OV . . . OTE (uHTE) neither indeed 
eerie (ONE 

2962. ody often follows interrogative pronouns and adverbs (in dialogue) ; 
as tls odv.; who pray ? tit odv, generally with the aorist, in impatient questions 
asks why that which is desired has not been done (2197 c). 


2963. ody affixed to a relative pronoun has a generalizing force and makes it 
indefinite (339e). Such indefinite relative pronouns are construed like the 
indefinite ris or demonstratives ; and do not introduce relative clauses (unlike 
whosoever, etc., which are both indefinite and relative). 


So with adverbs (546c), as érwaotv in any way, no matter how (= utique 
not = utcunque). Thus, 006’ drwooty not even in the slightest degree. 

a. Simply placed after relatives ofy has a strengthening force ; as domep ody 
as in fact (often in parentheses), ofés rep ody just as in fact. 


2964. Inferential otv therefore, accordingly (igitur, ergo), usually classed as 
a conjunction, signifies that something follows from what precedes. Inferential 
viv marks a transition to a new thought and continues a narrative (often after 
éerel, ére.d%, dre), resumes an interrupted narration (T. 3.42, X.C. 3.3.9), and in 
general states a conclusion or inference. It stands alone or in conjunction with 
other particles. Thus, dvapyia av cal dratia évougfov nuds admodéoba. det odv 
monrw pev Tos ApxovTas emipedeotéepous yevecbar rods viv T&v mpdabev they were of 
the opinion that we would be overcome through our lack of leaders and discipline. 
It is imperative therefore that the leaders we have now should be much more 
watchful than those we had before X. A. 3. 2. 29. 

a. The inferential and transitional use is derived from the confirmative 
meaning, and is scarcely marked until Herodotus and the Attic poets. Cp. mév 
ody. ézel ody in Hom, is sometimes used in transitions. 


aréep 
2965. ‘Tép (postpositive and enclitic) very, just, even. Cp. Epic 


répe very much, and epi in composition. In Attic prose mép 1s com- 
mon only with relatives (338 ©) and conjunctions. 
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Bamrep the very one who (ie. none other), olds wep just such, &vOa mep just 
where, somep just as, in the very way in which, (sometimes not very different 
from &s, to which it is related as domep to ds), elrep if really. xalwep (Hom. kal 
... TEp) however much, though, Epic 4é rep just as. 

a. After other words especially in Epic and Lyric and in Aeschylus ; as wévee 
Td Belov Sovdla ep év dpevi the divine power remains in the mind though it be 
enslaved A. Ag. 1084, udxer’, axvtperds mep éraipov he fought, (though) sore 
grieving for his comrade P 459, éyé rep howbeit late Pind. Nem. 3. 80. 


TAH 
2966. mAyv an adverb, is used (a) as a preposition with the geni- 
tive (1700) meaning eacept, save, when that which is excepted isa 


single substantival idea; (0) as a conjunction, eacept, except that, save 
that, unless, only, but (often almost = dAAq). 


apethkecay . . . Tacar tAHY MiAnjrov all the lonic cities had revolted except 
Miletus X. A.1. 1.6; ovdels darfec mpds Bactdéa, tAHY Opdvras érexelpynoe no one 
went off to the king save that Orontas made the attempt 1.9.29, wry ev ubvor 
dé50cxa but there is one thing and only one that I fear Ar. Plut. 199. A substan- 
tive-equivalent may follow r\7#»y, not in the genitive, but in the case required by 
the verb of the sentence, aS cuvf\Oov mavtes tAHY of Néwvos all assembled except 
the men under Neon X. A. 7. 3.2. 

a. mAnv ov only not, except (2753) ; mAnY H except, as od yap AAAw Y UraKov- 
camer. . . wAHY A IIpodikw we would not listen to any one (else) except Prodi- 
cus Ar. Nub. 361; wAnv ote except that; wdnv et except if, cp. ef uy (nisi si), 
after a negative mAyy ef uy; often with the verb omitted, as ovdels oldev... rAHY 
el ris dp’ dpus no one knows except perhaps some bird Ar. Avy.601. 

b. mdhv may be followed by the infinitive, as rl cot rémpaxra: rpayua mrIY 
Tevxew Kakd ; what hast thou accomplished save to work mischief ? A, Kum. 126. 


TE 


2967. ré and (postpositive, and enclitic as -que) is generally used 
with a correlative conjunction. 


2968. 7ré alone sometimes in prose links whole clauses or sentences which 
serve to explain, amplify, supplement, or to denote a consequence of, what 
precedes (and thus, and therefore, and as a result). Thus, 6 5 éxyadémauvev.. ., 
éxédevoé T’ adrov éx Tod wéoou efloracbar but he was angry and (therefore) ordered 
him to get out of the way X. A.1.5. 14. Cp. 2978. 

a. This use of ré (ré consequential) is quite common in Herodotus and 


Thucydides, rather rare in Xenophon, and infrequent in other prose writers. 
It occurs also in poetry. 


N. —In poetry ré alone (ep. -que) often connects single parallel nouns and 
pronouns so that the two connected ideas form a whole; as oxfmrpov Tiuds Te 
sceptre and prerogatives A. Pr.171. In prose, participles and infinitives are occa- 
sionally linked by ré; as kadapwrépa odca mperdvtws Te uaddov hudecuérn being 
fairer and dressed more becomingly X. O.10. 12. 
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2969. ré (or kal) meaning both may be followed by asyndeton (S. Ant. 296). 


i 2970. Homer often, and Herodotus sometimes, adds 7é to relative pronouns 
and conjunctions introducing subordinate clauses, which are usually postpositive, 
So after 8s, dc0s, olos, ws, dre, érel, €vOa, 60, etc. Thus, idrndev éx Atbs, 8s Te 
Geoto. . . . avacoe they were loved by Zeus, who rules over the gods B 669. This 
untranslatable ré is probably connective (not indefinite), and belongs to the 
whole clause. It has the effect of showing that its clause corresponds in some 
way to the preceding clause. és re is found in lyric poetry and in the lyric 
parts of tragedy (rarely in dialogue parts). dore, olds re became common. 


2971. This connective force is also seen when 7é stands in the principal 
clause, sometimes both in the principal and in the subordinate clause, e.g. 8s Ke 
Geots émimel@nrar, udda 7’ ExAvoy a’tod whosoever obeys the gods, him especially 
they hear A 218, érrn 7’ tOicn, TH 7’ elkovor orixes dvdpdy wheresoever he rushes, 
there the ranks of men give way M 48. 


2972. Homer has ré after the coérdinating conjunctions kal, dé, oddé, ddd, 4; 
after #, uév, wép, yap, and before dpa in questions. 


2973. re... ré usually serves to connect clauses, less frequently single 
words. In English and often suffices, but as ... so is often in place. re... 
ré is more common in poetry than in prose, but in prose more common than ré 
standing alone. Thus, rarnp avip&yv re Gedy re father of men and gods A 544, 
éuol te yap trodéuior Acotpior, col re vov éxBiovds elo. 7 euol for the Assyrians are 
enemies to me, and they are now more hostile to you than to me X.C.4, 5, 28, 
mepl a@y eldévac Te KaANoTOY uh eldévac Te aloxicTtov knowledge of which is most 
excellent and ignorance most disgraceful P. G, 472 c¢. 

a. One clause may be negative, the other affirmative (T. 2. 22); but we 
usually have ofre instead of ré ov. 


2974. réxator re... kal often serves to unite complements, both similars 
and opposites. ré... «af is not used when one clause is subordinate to another, 
The two words or clauses thus united may show a contrast, or the second may 
be stronger than the first. 7éis commonly separated from kai by one or more 
words. ré... xal is weaker than kcal... «al, and will not easily bear the 
translation both ... and. It is rare in colloquial Attic. Thus, dpxew re cal 
dpxec0a to rule and be ruled X. A.1.9.4, Kdéddurrdv Te Kal dpicroy fairest and 
best 2.1.9, 76 7 dpxety Kal 7d SovdAevecy to rule and to be a slave A. Pr. 927, Bia re 
Kovx éxwy by force and not willingly S.O.C.935, yuuydoa .. . éavrdy re kal ros 
immous to exercise himself and his horses X. A.1.2.7. Clauses dissimilar in form 
may be linked by ré... . kal; as dmrexptvaro 614 Bpaxéwy re kal attra Ta épwrmpueva 
he answered briefly and only the questions put to him P. Pr. 336 a. 


2975. ré... xal is often used of actions coincident in time, or of actions 
standing in a causal relation to each other ; as quépa re oxeddv Vréparve Kal els TO 
péoov Fxov of dpxovres day was just breaking and (= when) the officers came into 
the centre of the camp X. A. 3.3.1 (temporal parataxis ; cp. 2169). 


2976. ré... xat is sometimes used of alternatives (for elre . . . etre). 
Thus, Geo0 re yap O¢édovros . . . Kal uh Oédovros whether God wills or not A. Sept. 
427, Here cal... xa is more common (2877). 
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But in prose 7é before and after «ai is rare, 


. 


Pre. 
UK GL eos 


, 
RAL 2 sere 
DeKOU 


[2977 


. (74), 
6 ous 


2978. When ré follows ré... kal, ré does not point back to xai, but denotes 


an addition to the preceding member (and besides). 


Thus, teixy Te mepceddvtes 


kal vas mapaddvres pdpov re Takduevor both destroying their walls and surrender- 
ing their ships and besides assessing tribute on themselves 'T. 1. 108. Cp. 2968. 


2979. «ai re is Epic; elsewhere the xai of kal . 
clause (A. Ch. 252). 


. . Te belongs to the whole 


2980. GAdas re kai both in other ways and especially, on other grounds and 
particularly, or simply especially. ‘Vhis combination usually stands before con- 
ditional clauses (or clauses with a conditional participle), causal, and temporal 
clauses. Thus, yaderdy olua SiaBalvery &Adws Te Kal Toreulwy ToS Eumpoo ev 
dvrwy I think it hard to cross, especially when the enemy faces us in full force 


X.A.5.6.9, mavrwv ... dmoorepetobar AUTNpdY ETL. « 


., dws Te Kav Um’ Ex Opod 


Tw ToITO cupuBatvy it is grievous to be deprived of anything, especially tf this hap- 


pens to any one at the hands of a personal enemy D. 18. 5. 


Cp. ra 7’ dda 


ériunoe xal puplous Zdwxe Saperxovs he both honoured me in other ways and gave 


me ten thousand darics X. A.1.3.3. 


2981. re... S€is used when a writer begins as if he were going simply to 
add the second member (both . . . and), but instead contrasts it with the first. 
This combination of copulative and adversative particles is often rendered less 
harsh by the form of the 6é clause and by other reasons. 
contains a kal; as dua (@revra, rt, TohAaxod, wratTws) 5é kal; e.g. €v Te TH TOY 
ér@v moujoe twohdaxov dé Kal dddobt, lit. both in the construction of epic poetry 
but also in many other cases P. R. 3894 c. (b) The second clause contains a 
formula with 6é but not with cai; as @ru dé, ré 6é, 7d dé Kepddatov, wera é Tadra. 
Thus, mpdrepdyv re. . . viv 5é (both) formerly... but now X. H.7.1.24. Cp. 
P, L. 664 b, 947 a, 967d. (c) After a considerable interval occasioned by the 
SOMUe On coslam ACen 


extension of the 7ré clause, it is natural to resume with 6¢é. 


USM eeXer © 222 elas 2 las 
2982. Rare combinations are, e.g. : 


” 


(a) The 6é clause 


H... Té instead of 7... 4. Thus, # matdes veapot yfpat re yuvatkes either 


young children and (= or) widowed women B 289. te... is often emended 


in X, O, 20.12, P. Men. 95 b. 


Te. . . od8€ (unSé) with 7é instead of ore (ure) ; as E. I. T. 697, P. Pol. 271e. 


ré is not followed by otre (ure). 


2983. Position of ré. — 7é usually follows the word with which the sentence 
or sentence-part to be connected is most concerned. Apart from many irregu- 
larities there are certain exceptions to this rule which are commonly observed. 

a. Tré may come between two words which go closely together, as between 
article (preposition, attributive genitive) and its noun, Thus, 7é re BapBapixdy 
kat 7d ‘ENAquxdy the barbarian and the Greek force X. A.1.2.1, etm mpés Te 
AouTpa Kal Aeudvas I will go to the bathing places and the meadows S. Aj. 654 
(for mpds Aourpd re). But 4 rods re cal juets of voor the State and we the laws 


P. Cr. 53 a. 
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b. ré connecting an entire clause stands as near as possible to the begin- 
hing. (Cpy xX: Ay 1.823: 

c. ré may stand after a word or expression which, though common to two 
members of a clause, is placed either at the beginning (especially after a prepo- 
sition) or in the second member. Thus, & re de? Pldra Kal (@ de?) rortéuca Huds 
voulvery what we must consider as belonging to our friends and what to our ene- 
mies X. C. 5.2.21, @v re TG Bepuorépw nal Woxporepw in the hotter and colder 
P. Phil. 24 b, Grace Pidov dvdpa re copsraroy a man dear to all and most wise 
Ar. Vesp. 1277. 

d. The freer position of ré is often due to the fact that several words are 
taken as forming a single notion. Thus, 4 ca\Norn 6) wodtrela Te Kal 6 Kad 
oTos avnp the very noblest constitution and the noblest man P. R. 562 a. 


, 
TOL 


2984. rot (postpositive and enclitic) in truth, surely, doubtless, mark 
you, be assured, you (must) know, was originally the dative of feeling 
(1486) of ov. 


a. This roé (Sanskrit t@), found in all dialects, is to be distinguished from 
Doric rol (= ol) from rfox (Skt. tvé). of may thus occur in the same sen- 
tence with cof; as rowatrd rol co... . NEyw S. fr. 25. 


2985. rol is often used in statements of a general truth and in expressions 
of personal conviction (sometimes with a tone of hesitation); in remarks of a 
confidential nature ; to introduce an explanation; and in general where the 
special attention of the person addressed is desired. rot often gives an easy and 
familiar tone toa reply. Thus, 7@v ro patalwy avipdo.w ppoyvnudtwr 7 yoo’ 
adnOns ylyverac katyyopos true it is that of men’s vain conceits their tongue is 
the true accuser A. Sept. 438, del ror 6 KéBns Aédyous Tivds avepevya for Cebes, you 
know, is always investigating some speculation or other P. Ph. 65 a, 

a. rol may emphasize particular words, as éyw rou, éuol ro., cé ror; and other 
words not pronouns. 


2986. rol is frequently used after other particles, as d\\d, yap, yé, 64 (and 
yé ro. 64, Cp. 54 Tor... ye), éwel because, uy, od (otro). On Frou, see 2858 ; on 
kalrot, 2898 ; on pévrot, 2917. 


2987. The inferential conjunctions tovydp, rovyapoty, Tovydprot, Tot- 
yuv contain roi, the locative of the demonstrative 76, which case had 
the meaning of ré (rd) therefore, on this account, so lit. by that, 
therein. (This rd is chiefly Epic, and stands at the beginning of the 
verse. Cp. 76 therefore T176,8. Ph. 142.) 
rovyép (prepositive; Ionic and poetic) therefore, wherefore, so then, that is 

surely the reason why (often to announce a purpose). 
rovyapodv, Ttovyaprot (both prepositive) are more emphatic than rovydp. The 

final syllable of rovydpro: is the rol of 2984. 
rolvuv (postpositive and post-Homeric ; -vvy 2927) is transitional (now then, fur- 

ther) or inferential (therefore, accordingly ; less emphatic than rovydp). Tot- 

yuv is common when a speaker refers to something present in his mind, when 
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he continues or resumes what he has been saying, and when he passes to a 
new aspect of a subject. It is often found with imperatives (cxére rolvuy 


PACrab keys 
OS, OS 


2988. Demonstrative ds (also accented ds, ds) thus, so is originally 
an ablative from the demonstrative stem é- (from go-), from which 
come the article and és he in xai ds, 7 8 os (1113). For the -s, see 
341. Cp. also é-de thus. 


So kal ds even so, nevertheless, 005’ (und’) ws not even thus, in no wise, as 
atrws (dcavTws) in the same way, just so (ablative of 6 airés). as érépws (lit. thus 
otherwise, in that other way) quite otherwise and ws adOds (lit. thus truly) in 
very truth also probably belong here. 

a. In some cases it is uncertain whether ws is demonstrative or relative ; 
e.g. ws in exclamatory clauses. Cp. 2998, 3001. 


2989. Relative ds as, how is originally an ablative (in which way) 
from the relative stem vo-, whence come also és, 7, 6. For the -s, see 
341. Relative és has various uses as an adverb or a conjunction, all 
of which represent the primitive meaning. 


Relative &s as an Adverb 


2990. In comparative clauses, often correlated with ovrws. Thus, micrés hp, 
ws ipets erloracbe Twas faithful, asyou know X. A. 3.3.2, éxédeuce rods “EXAnvas, 
ws vduos avrots els udxny, ovrw TaxOjvar he ordered the Greeks (thus) to be sta- 
tioned as was their custom for battle 1.2.15. Cp. 2462 ff. In similes and com- 
parisons, 2481 ff. 


2991. ws is rarely used for # after comparatives ; as uy} pou mpox}dov paccov 
ws éuol yAuKd care not for me further than I wish A. Pr. 629, Cp. 1071. 


2992. In adverbial clauses ws is often used parenthetically ; as ws éuol doxe? 
as it seems to me. Instead of ws doxe?, ws €ocxe the personal construction is often 
preferred ; as drér)evoar, ws wey Tots melas EddKOUY, PrroTiunOévtes they sailed 
away out of jealousy, as it seemed to most people X. A. 1.4.7. 


2993. as restrictive for (cp. wt), involving the judgment of the observer, 
occurs often in elliptical phrases ; as (Bpacldas) Fv ovdé ddvvaros, os Aaxedacudvos, 
elrety Brasidas was, for a Lacedaemonian, not a bad speaker either T. 4. 84, 
Tatra dkovoas Répins ws éx kaxav éxdpyn on hearing this Xerxes rejoiced as much 
es could be expected considering his misfortunes Hdt. 8.101. On os restrictive 
with the dative, cp. 1495 a, 1497 ; with the absolute infinitive, 2012. 


2994. «s is often used to heighten a superlative (1086). 
2995. With numerals and words indicating degree és means about, nearly, 


not far from ; as owXiras Exwv ws mevraxoglous having about five hundred hoplites 
X. A. 1, 2.3, ws él word for the most part P. R.377 b (lit. about over the great(er) 


part). 
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2996. 4s often indicates the thought or the assertion of the subject of the prin- 
cipal verb or of some other person prominent in the sentence. Here as expresses 
a real intention or an avowed plea. So often with participles (2086) ; and also 
with the prepositions es, ér(, mpés; as dmém)eov... ek THs Dexedlas as és ras 
*"A@nvas they sailed away from Sicily as though bound for Athens T. 6.61. 


2997. ws tkactos means each for himself; as dwémr\evoav é& ‘EN\norérrov ws 
Exacrot (awémevoay) kara modes they sailed away from the Hellespont each to his 
own State T. 1. 89. 

2998. ws exclamatory (2682) may be the relative adverb ws how, the relative 
clause originally being used in explanation of an exclamation. Exclamatory os 
has also been explained as ws demonstrative (so). 


2999. On as in wishes, see 1815. 


Relative &s as a Conjunction 


3000. ds conjunctive is found in dependent clauses. 


Declarative: that, like éru.. Cp. 2577 ff., 2614 ff. 
Final: that, in order that ; like iva, but not used in standard Attic prose. Cp, 2193. 
Object clauses after verbs of effort: that, like érws; cp. 2209. Rarely after 

verbs of fearing: that. Cp. 2235. 

Causal: as, inasmuch as, since, seeing that, like éru, émel, etc. Cp. 2240. 

Consecutive: so that, like écre. Usually with the infinitive, sometimes with the 
indicative. Cp. 2260. 

Temporal: after, like éref; sometimes when, whenever. Cp. 2883. 

3001. «s is often found before sentences apparently independent, where it is 
sometimes explained as a conjunction with the verb suppressed. Thus, ws r7jo6’ 
Exodoa Taidds od pebhoouar (know) that of my own accord I will not relinquish my 
child E. Hec. 400, &s 6% ob por tipavvos Apyelwv ere. (do you mean) that you for- 
sooth shall be lord and master of Argives A. Ag. 1633. Some scholars regard 
this ws as causal, others regard it as demonstrative, others as comparative. 


os as, like 
3002. is as, like (postpositive) in Hom., as épvides ds T 2, stands 
for gws, which is of uncertain origin. 
@s to 


3003. ds to, a preposition with persons (once in Hom., p 218) is 
obscure in origin. 


SOME GRAMMATICAL AND RHETORICAL FIGURES 


3004. Anacoliithon (dvaxdAovboy inconsequent), or grammatical incon- 
sistency, is inadvertent or purposed deviation in the structure of a 
sentence by which a construction started at the beginning 1s not fol- 
lowed out consistently. Anacoluthon is sometimes real, sometimes 
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only slight or apparent. It is natural to Greek by reason of the 
mobility and elasticity of that language; but in English it could 
not be tolerated to an equal extent because our tongue—a speech 
of few inflected forms —is much more rigid than Greek. 


3005. Anacoluthon is, in general, caused either (a) by the choice of some 
form of expression more convenient or more effective than that for which the 
sentence was grammatically planned ; at times, too, the disturbing influence is 
the insertion of a brief expression of an additional thought not foreseen at the 
start. Or (b) by the intrusion of some explanation requiring a parenthesis of 
such an extent that the connection is obscured or the continuation of the origi- 
nal structure made difficult. In this case the beginning may be repeated, or 
what has already been said may be summed up in a different grammatical form 
and sometimes with the addition of a resumptive particle, such as 67, ody well 
then, then, as I was saying (X. A. 1. 8. 18, 3.1. 20, X. C. 3.3.9). So with 6é 
(T.8. 29, 2). 


3006. Anacoluthon usually produces the effect of naturalness and liveliness, 
sometimes of greater clearness (as after long parentheses), or of brevity, force, 
or concentration. 


3007. Anacoluthon is either natural or artificial, Natural anacoluthon is 
seen in the loose and discursive style of Herodotus; in the closely packed sen- 
tences of Thucydides, who hurries from one thought to another with the least 
expenditure of words; and in the slovenliness of Andocides. Artificial or rhe- 
torical anacoluthon is the result of a deliberate purpose to give to written lan- 
euage the vividness, naturalness, and unaffected freedom of the easy flow of 
conversation, and i8 best seen in the dialogues of Plato. Such anacoluthon is 
usually graceful and free from obscurity. 


3008. There are very many forms of anacoluthon, eg. 


a. Many cases are due to the fact that a writer conforms his construction, 
not to the words which he has just used, but to another way in which the ante- 
cedent thought might have been expressed: the construction mpds 76 voodpevov 
(or onmatyduevov) according to what is thought. Cp. 2148 and X. H. 2.2.3, S.O. 
T. 353, E. Hec. 970: 

b. Some cases are due to changes in the subject, as T. 1.18. 2. 

c. Many cases occur in connection with the use of a participle (2147, 2148). 

d. Coérdinate clauses connected by ré... kal, kal... Kal, ore .. . odre, 
4... # often show anacoluthon, especially when a finite verb takes the place 
of a participle. Cp. 2147 ¢, and T. 5. 61. 4, 6.32. 3, 7. 47. 1-2. 

e. The nominative ‘‘in suspense’? may stand at the head of a sentence 
instead of another case required by the following construction. This involves a 
redundant pronoun. Thus, IIpdéfevos dé kal Mévwy, érelrep eioly buérepor evepyéra 

. méeupare abrovs dedpo (for Ipdtevov kal Mévwva .. . méuare Sedpo) X. A.2. 
5.41. Cp. ‘* The prince that feeds great natures, they will slay him:’? Ben Jonson. 

f. The accusative often stands absolutely when at the head of a sentence. 
Thus, adda phy kal rivas ye .. ., THY wey pebéEer Kal yedoerar Exby, As dv NYAT aU 
dpuelvw adrdv moijoey, ds & . . . pevierar hut furthermore as regards honours, 
those he will partake of and be glad to taste which he thinks will make him u 
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better man, but others he wiil shun P. R.591 e, "EXnvas rods ev TH *Aala olkobvras 
ovdev rw capes Néyerat ef Erovrar (for Néyouow el Erorvra or éyerat &resbar) as to 
the Greeks who dwell in Asia there is as yet no certain intelligence whether they 
are to accompany the expedition X. C, 2. 1.5. 

g. A main clause may take the construction of a parenthetical clause (T. 
4.93. 2). Here belongs the attraction into the relative clause of a verb that 
should have been principal. So after ws #xovoa, ws oluat, ds Néyouor, etc. Thus, 
rode Ye wnY, ws oluat, wept adrod dvayKadraroy elvar (for éorl) Aéyery this indeed 
ts, as I think, most necessary to state about it P.Phil.20d. Often in Hdt., as 
ws 6? ey Heovca .. . elvar abrov ‘ldavOipoov ... ratpwy but as I have heard he 
was the uncle of Idanthyrsus on the father’s side 4.76. A construction may be 
introduced by ér: or &s and then pass to the infinitive, or the infinitive may 
precede and a finite verb follow (2628). 

h. After a subordinate clause with parentheses the main clause sometimes 
follows in the form of an independent sentence (P. A. 28 ¢, cp. 36a). 

i. An infinitive may resume the idea set forth by the principal verb; as rod 
d€ Beod TdrTovTos, ws éym wHOnY Te Kal UrédaBov, PitocopotyTd me Setv Av KT. 
whereas when God orders me, as I think and believe, to pass my life in the pur- 
suit of wisdom, etc. P. A.28e. Cp. X.H.7.4. 35. 

j. Anacoluthon is sometimes due to the desire to maintain similarity of form 
between contrasted expressions ; as Tovs pév yap immoxevTavpous cima éywrye oAd- 
ots wey atropety TOy avOpwroas nupnuévwy ayabdy brws det ypHoba, woddots 5¢ Tay 
immos wepuKitwyv noéwy Os avt&y xph amodavey for I think that the horse-cen- 
taurs were at a loss how to make use of many conveniences devised for men and 
how to enjoy many of the pleasures natural to horses X. C. 4.3.19. Here zrod- 
dots dé is used as if it were to be governed by xpioGa, instead of which airép 
dro\avery is substituted. 


3009. Anadiplisis (dvadizAwors doubling) is the rhetorical repeti- 
tion of one or several words. Cp. “The Isles of Greece, the Isles of 
Greece, where burning Sappho loved and sung:” Byron. 

O7Bar 5é, OABar modus doruyelrwr, pel? nuepay play éx péons THs ‘EAddos 
avipractac Thebes, Thebes, a neighbouring city, in the course of one day has 
been extirpated from the midst of Greece Aes. 3. 133. 


3010. Anaphora (dvadopa carrying back) is the repetition, with 
emphasis, of the same word or phrase at the beginning of several 
successive clauses. This figure is also called epanaphora or epana- 
lepsis. Cp. “Strike as I would Have struck those tyrants! Strike 
deep as my curse! Strike! and but once:” Byron. 

oro. yap moddovs wev TGY ToT Gy els Tovs Twodeulous éEjAacay, woAdovs 6’ adlKws 
admoxrelvavtes atddous érolncay, roNXovs 6° éritivous byTas ativous KaTéoTnoTay Many 
of the citizens they drove out to the enemy; many they slew unjustly and left 
unburied ; many who were in possession of their civic rights they deprived of 
them L.12.21. Cp. D. 18.48, 75, 121, 310. 


3011. Anastrophe (dvucrpody return) is the use, at the beginning 
of one clause, of the same word that concluded the preceding clause. 
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Also called epanastrophe. Cp. “Has he a gust for blood’ Blood 
shall fill his cup.” 

od Simrov KrnoipGvra Svvarat didkery 50’ ewe, ewe 5° elep ekedé-yEery évougev, avTor 
ovk av éypdWaro for surely it cannot be that he is prosecuting Ctestphon on my 
account, and yet would not have indicted me myself, if he had thought that he 
could convict me D.18. 13. 


3012. Antistrophe (dvrusrpody turning about) is the repetition of 
the same word or phrase at the end of successive clauses, 

doris 8 év TO TpdTw AOyH THY Whpov aire? SpKxov airet, vouov airet, Snuoxparlay 
aire? whoever in his first speech asks for your vote as a favour, asks the sur- 
render of your oath, asks the surrender of the law, asks the surrender of the 
democratic constitution Aes, 8. 198. 


3013. Antithesis (dyr/Gec1s opposition) is the contrast of ideas ex- 
pressed by words which are the opposite of, or are closely contrasted 
with, each other. Cp. “Wit is negative, analytical, destructive ; 
Humor is creative:” Whipple. 

6c’ Gv éx xpnotav paddka Ta mpayuata THs Todews yéyove, bia TovTwY éhmifeTe 
Toy abt dv mpdkewy ex patrdQwv alta xpnoTa yerjcecbar; do you expect that the 
affairs of state will become prosperous instead of bad by the same measures by 
which they have become: bad instead of prosperous ? D. 2.26. 

a. Antithesis is sometimes extended to a parallelism in sense effected (1) by 
the use of two words of opposite meaning in the expression of one idea, (2) by 
the opposition of ideas which are not specifically contrasted in words. 


3014. Aporia (dropia doubt) is an artifice by which a speaker feigns 
doubt as to where he shall begin or end or what he shall do or say, 
etc. Cp. “Then the steward said within himself, What shall I 
do?” St. Luke 16. 3. 


amop® Tod modrov uyncOS Tam uncertain what I shall recall jirst D. 18. 129. 
When the doubt is between two courses it is often called diaporésis. 


3015. Aposiopésis (droowwrnos becoming silent) is a form of ellipse 
by which, under the influence of passionate feeling or of modesty, a 
speaker comes to an abrupt halt. Examples 2352 d, D. 18. 3, 22, 195, 
8.0. T. 1289, Ar. Vesp. 1178. Cp. “Massachusetts and her people... 
hold him, and his love... and his principles, and his standard of 
truth in utter — what shall I say ?— anything but respect :” Webster. 


3016. Asyndeton (actvderov not bound together) is the absence of 
conjunctions in a series of coérdinate words or phrases. See 2165 ff. 
a. Here is sometimes placed the omission of the verb after mi (wh ob ye, wh 
yap, etc.) ; as wh TprBas ere (roveto Ge) no more delays! S, Ant. 577, rls ovx! KaTé- 


mTvoev dy cov; wy yap (elré) THs wddews ye, wd’ éuod who would not have reviled 
you? Do not say the State, nor me D, 18.200. Cp. 946, 1599. 


_ 3017. Brachylogy ( Bpaxvroyia brevity of diction, abbreviated expres. 
sion or construction) 1s a concise form of expression by which an 
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element is not repeated or is omitted when its repetition or use 
would make the thought or the grammatical construction complete. 
The suppressed element must be supplied from some corresponding 
word in the context, in which case it often appears with some change 
of form or construction; or it must be taken from the connection of 
the thought. 


a. Brachylogy and ellipse cannot always be distinguished sharply. In 
ellipse the suppressed word is not to be supplied from a corresponding word in 
the context ; and, in general, ellipse is less artificial and less dependent on the 
momentary and arbitrary will of the speaker or writer. Compendious Compari- 
son (1501), Praegnans Constructio (3044), and Zeugma (3048) are forms of 
brachylogy. 


3018. There are many forms of brachylogy; for example: 


a. One verbal form must often be supplied from another ; e.g. a passive from 
an active, an infinitive from a finite verb, a participle from an infinitive. Thus, 
Thy Tav wédas Syovv uaGdrov } Thy éavTSv dpadv (Syovuerynv) rather to ravage the 
territory of their neighbours than to see their own (being ravaged) T. 2.11, rafra 
eye go ov melfouar . . ., oluar dé oddé GAOv avOpdrwy ovdéva (TelGerGal cor) of this 
Iam not persuaded by you and I do not believe that any other human being is 
either P. A, 25 e, otre racxortes Kaxdy ovbdev ottre ué\NovTes (TWdcxev) neither suf- 
Jering, nor being likely (to suffer), any evil I.12.103, dvexwpnoay 6é kal of AOn- 
vato.. . ., éme.dy Kal éxelvous eldov (dvaxwpjoavras) and the Athenians too with- 
drew when they saw that they (the Lacedaemonians) had done so T. 3. 16. 

b. A verb must often be supplied from a codrdinate or subordinate clause 
either preceding or following. Thus, éyewpe cal od rHv6’, éyw dé cé do you wake 
her, as I (wake) you A. Eum. 140, éay 62 aibréyerp wey wh (7), Bovreton 5é Odvardy 
tis ddXos Erépw if a person shall not kill with his own hand, but if some one shall 
suggest murder to another P.L.872a; pidous voulfovc’ ovomep av moots ober 
(voul&) regarding as friends even those whom thy husband (so regards) EK. Med. 
1153. <A verb is rarely supplied from the subordinate to the main construction. 

c. In clauses with de?, yp% etc.: iva palynabe dubvorres ols det (dutverv) that you 
may seem to assist those you ought (to assist) T. 3.13. When a form of rvyxydvw 
stands in the subordinate clause; dmér\evcay ws Exacroe €rvxov (amom)éovTes) 
they sailed away as each best could T. 4.25. In conditional clauses when the 
protasis indicates that the assertion made in the apodosis holds true of a person 
or a thing more than of any other person or thing (elmep ris kal &AXos, elarep ov, 
elrep woré, ws Tus Kal GAXos, etc.) ; as cunpepe 8° piv, elrep Tw kal GNdAw, TO ViKay 
victory is of advantage to you, if it (is of advantage) to any X.C.3. 3,42. Hence 
el Tis (mov, moder) is almost = rls, etc. (T. 7.21.5). 

d. Compound verbs (especially those compounded with wera and é) are often 
so used that the force both of the compound and of the simple verb is requisite 
to the meaning. Thus, (oi ’A@nvaior) peréyrwoav Kepxiipalors Evupaxlay wh wovjoa- 
cba the Athenians changed their minds and decided not to make an alliance 
with the Corcyraeans T.1. 44. 

e. A compound verb on its second occurrence often omits the preposition 
(rarely vice versa); as dmwepydfnrac . . , elpydsero P. Ph. 104d, Euripides is 
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fond of such collocations as trdxovcov dkovcov Alc. 400. Cp. the difference in 
raetrical value of repeated words in Shakespeare, as ‘‘ These violént desires 
have violent ends.”’ 

N. —In kai Evppericxw cal pépw ris airlas I share and bear alike the guilt 
(S. Ant. 537) ¢épw, though capable of taking the partitive genitive, is influenced 
by évypyerioxw and has the force of Evupépw. 

f. From a following verb of special meaning a verb of more general meaning, 
such as roveiv, ylyveo Oat, elvac, must be supplied with the phrases ovdév dddo 7, 
ado Tu H, TE GAO FH. Examples in 946, 2652, 2778. 

g. A verb of saying or thinking must often be supplied from a foregoing verb 
of exhorting, commanding, announcing, or from any other verb that implies say- 
ing or thinking. Thus, KpirdBovdos kal AroANddwpos Kedevovol je TplaKovTa wvav 
Tiunoacba, avtol dé éyyvaobar Critobulus and Apollodorus urge me to set a pen- 
alty of thirty minae, and (say) that they themselves are sureties P. A. 38 b. 

h. When two verbs taking the same or different cases have an object in com- 
mon, that object is expressed only once, and usually is dependent on the nearer 
verb, See 1634, 1635. 

i. A substantive or a verb is often to be supplied from asubstantive or a verb 
related in meaning : vavyaxnoarras ulav (vavwaxlav) having fought one (sea-fight) 
Ar. Ran. 693, 7 uév @recra eis da GATO.. ., Leds dé dv mpds Gua (€8y) she then 
sprang into the sea, but Zeus (went) to his abode A532. 

j. The subject of a sentence is often taken from a preceding object or from 
some other preceding noun in an oblique case without a pronoun of reference to 
aid the transition. Thus, é&epéBnoav wev Tovs moddovs ovK elddTas TA TpaccduEva, 
kal €pevyov (ol moddol) they frightened away most of the citizens, who were in 
ignorance of the plot and began to fly T.8.44. Cp. 943. 

k. In general an object is frequently omitted when it can readily be supplied 
from the context. Thus, éyxetv (rdv oivoy) éxédeve he gave orders to pour in (the 
wine) X.A.4.3.18. An unemphatic pronoun in an oblique case is often omitted 
when it can be supplied from a preceding noun. Cp. 1214. 

1. A dependent noun must often be supplied, in a different construction, from 
one codrdinate clause to another. Thus, épxous €\aBov kcal €50cav rapa PapvaBd fou 
they received oaths from Pharnabazus and gave him theirs X.H.1.3.9. So in 
contrasts where one member is to be supplied from the other, as ovk éke?vos 
(éxelynv), adr’ éxelyn Ketvov év0a5’ Hyayev he did not bring (her) here, but she 
brought him E. Or. 742. 

m. From a preceding word its opposite must often be supplied, especially an 
affirmative after a negative. Thus, duedijoas Gyrep of moddol (émtuedodvT ar) 
neglecting the very things which most people (care for) P. A.36b. This laxity of 
expression is especially frequent in the case of éxagros, ris, or mdyres, to be 
supplied after oddels (undels), as pndels Thy vrepBodjv Oavudoy, AddA peT’ edvolas 8 
Aéyw Gewpnodrw let no one wonder at the extravagance of my statement, but let 
(every one) consider kindly what I say D.18.199. Cp. ‘‘ No person held to ser- 
vice or labor in one state . . ., escaping into another, shall... be discharged 
from said service or labor, but shall be delivered up, etc.’?: U.S. Constitution. 

n. The same word though placed only once may stand in two different con- 
structions ; as aivéw dé kal rdvde (vouov) . . . pre TOV dANwy Tlepoéwy undéva trav 
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EwuTod oikeréwy . . . dvnKectov mdbos epdev and I approve also this custom that 
no one of the other Persians shall do irremediable hurt to any one of his own 
servants Hdt. 1.137. Here undéva is both subject and object of %pdeuy. 

o. An assertion may be made concerning an action or a thing when the 
absence of that action or thing is meant (res pro rei defectu). Thus, et 7? dp’ oy’ 
evxwdfs emimeuperar whether then he blames us on account of an (unfulfilled) 
vow A 65, év 7 kal repl xpnudtwv Kal rept driulas dvOpwrou Kwddvedovow on which 
charge men run the risk both of (loss of) money and civil degradation D. 29. 
16. So dvvauis powerlessness, pudakh neglect of the watch, wedérnua lack of 
liberal exercise. 


3019. Catachrésis (xardypyos misuse of a word) is the extension of 
the meaning of a word beyond its proper sphere; especially a vio- 
lent metaphor. In English: “a palatable tone,” “ to take arms against 
a sea of troubles.” 

daudmos extraordinary, @avudcws decided, strange, capital, dunxdvws and 
treppu@s decidedly, tbromretw expect, vaveTodetv xbova E. Med. 682. Such usages 
are less often occasioned by the poverty of the language than by the caprice of 
the writer. 

3020. Chiasmus (xiacp0s marking with diagonal lines like a X) is 
the crosswise arrangement of contrasted pairs to give alternate 
stress. By this figure both the extremes and the means are cor- 
related. Cp. “Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet”: 
Milton. 


éy cpa 

év cw exwv kal Poxhy play having 
one body and one soul D.19. 227. 

poxnv play 
So rocotrov od éuod copurepos,et tydcKoUTov dyTos TyrLKbc5’ By; are you at your 
age so much wiser than I at mine? P. A.25d, ray pév Epyov ay & Eros Néyorrds 
re kal mpdrrovras lit. doing every deed and uttering every word P. R. 494 e, dov- 
every kal dpxerba . . . dpxew kal decrofew to be a slave and be ruled... to 

rule and be amaster P. Ph. 80a. 


3021. Climax (diya ladder) is an arrangement of clauses in suc- 
cession whereby the last important word of one is repeated as the 
first important word of the next, each clause in turn surpassing its 
predecessor in the importance of the thought. Cp. “ But we glory 
in tribulations also: knowing that tribulation worketh patience... and 
experience, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed”: Romans v. 3-5. 

ovK elroy wev Tatra, ovK eypawa dé, ovd’ eypawa pdr, ov émpécBevoa dé, ovd’ 
érpécBevoa pév, ovk %reoa dé OnBalovs I did not utter these words without propos- 
ing a motion; nor did I propose a motion without becoming ambassador; nor 
did I become ambassador without convincing the Thebans D. 18.179; cp. 4, 19. 
This figure is very rare in Greek. 


3022. Ellipse (2ddcwus leaving out, defect) is the suppression of a 
word or of several words of minor importance to the logical expres- 
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sion of the thought, but necessary to the construction. Ellipse gives 
brevity, force, and liveliness; it is usually readily to be supplied, 
often unconscious, and appears especially in common phrases, con- 
structions, and expressions of popular speech (such as &€€ dvvxwv 
Aéovra to judge a lion from his claws). 

a. Ellipse occurs in the case of substantives and pronouns, subject, object, 
finite verbs, main clauses, and (less often) subordinate clauses, See the Index 
under Ellipse. 


3023. Enallage (évadAayy interchange) is the substitution of one 
grammatical form for another, as plural for singular (1006-1008). 
Thus: “They fall successive, and successive rise”: Pope. 


3024. Euphemism (ci¢ypicpos lit. speaking favourably) is the sub- 
stitution of a less direct expression in place of one whose plainer 
meaning might be unpleasant or offensive. Thus: “The merchant 
prince had stopped payment” (for “ became bankrupt”). 


cuudopd occurrence for arixnua misfortune, érépws otherwise = not well, 
edppdvy ‘the kindly time’ for wé night, evdvumos left (lit. of good omen, whereas 
the left was the unlucky side), ev ru mddou if anything should happen to him = 
if he should die. 


3025. Hendiadys (év &a dvotv one by two) is the use of two words 
connected by a copulative conjunction to express a single com- 
plex idea; especially two substantives instead of one substantive 
and an adjective or attributive genitive. 


xpbvw Kal rodopxla by length of time and siege = by a long siege D. 19. 128, 
év aN kduacl re in the waves of the sea KE. Hel. 226, dorldwy re xal otparot = 
arhopévouv atpatod armed force S, El, 36, 


3026. Homoioteleuton (dpovoredXevros ending alike) is end-rhyme in 
clauses or verses. 


THY wev aoxiv els Tov WorEMov KaTéTTHTAY ws EhevGepwoovTes TO’s “EANyvas, él dé 
TEAEUTHS OUTW TOAOVS a’TaY exddrous érolnoav, kal THs Mey HueTépas modrews Tovs 
“Iwvas dmréornoayv, €& fs dmgknoav cal dv Hy words éobOnoav in the beginning 
they entered upon the war with the avowed object of liberating the Greeks, at the 
end they have betrayed so many of them, and have caused the Ionians to revolt 
from our State, from which they emigrated and thanks to which they were often 
saved I. 4.122. Cp. S, Aj. 62-65. Homoioteleuton is most marked in paromoiosis. 


3027. Hypallage (iraddayy exchange) is a change in the relation 
of words by which a word, instead of agreeing with the case it logi- 
cally qualifies, is made to agree grammatically with another case. 
Hypallage is almost always confined to poetry. 


éud kyjdea Ovuod the troubles of my spirit £197, vetkos dvdpSv Edvamov kindred 


strife of men for strife of kindred men S, Ant. 794. Here the adjective virtually 
agrees with the rest of the phrase taken as a compound. 
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3028. Hyperbaton (irépBarov transposition) is the separation of 
words naturally belonging together. Such displacement usually 
gives prominence to the first of two words thus separated, but some- 
times to the second also. In prose hyperbaton is less common than 
in poetry, but even in prose it is frequent, especially when it secures 
emphasis on an important idea by placing it at the beginning or 
end of a sentence. At times hyperbaton may mark passionate 
excitement. Sometimes it was adopted to gain rhythmical effect. 
Thus: “Such resting found the sole of unblest feet” : Milton. 


ad dé airés, & mpds Gedy, Mévwy, rl dis dperhy eivar; but what do you yourself, 
in heaven’s name, Meno, say virtue is ? P.Men.71d, & mpés ce yordrwy (946) by 
thy knees (I entreat) thee E. Med. 324, td’ évds roratra wérovOev 4 ‘ENAs av- 
Oparov from one man Greece endured such sufferings D.18.158, xpardv rods 
drrovovsdHrob’ wets ekeméurere oTparnyovs conquering the generals you kept send- 
ing out—such as they were 18.146. 

a. The displacement is often caused by the intrusion of a clause of contrast 
or explanation. Thus rods mepl “Apxlay... od Widov dveuelvare GAN... 
ériuwpjoacbe you did not postpone your vote but took vengeance upon Archias 
and his company X. H. 7.3.7. 

b. Adverbs and particles may be displaced. Thus, ovrw ris pws Seuvds a 
passion so terrible P. Th. 169, rodd yap 7Gv immwy erpexov Oarrov for they ran 
much faster than the horses X. A.1. 5.23; so 8, uadka; on dv see 1764. 

c. Prepositions often cause the displacement (1668, 2690). On displacement 
in connection with participles see 1166, 1167; with the negatives, see 2690 ff. 

d. Similar or contrasted words are often brought into juxtaposition, Here a 
nominative precedes an oblique case. Thus, dé r&v iperépwy iuiv rodeue? cup- 
udxwy he wages war on you from the resources of your allies D. 4. 84, od yap rls 
pe Bln ye éxwv déxovta Sintra for no one shall chase me by force, he willing me 
unwilling H 197. Note &ddos &ddAo (dAAoGev, dANore, etc.), avrds adrod. 

e. Construction 47d kowwod. —In poetry an attributive genitive or an object, 
common to two coordinate words, is often placed with the second only, as ppdfwr 
ddwowv*IXlov 7? avdoracw telling of the capture and overthrow of Ilium A. Ag. 
587. 


3029. Hypophora (irodopa putting under) is the statement of an 
objection (together with its refutation) which a speaker supposes to 
be made by an opponent or makes himself. Both objection and reply 
often take the form of questions (2654, 2785, 2819). Cp. “ But I hear 
it continually rung in my ears . . . ‘ what will become of the preamble, 
if you repeal this tax ?’”: Burke. 

rl odv, &v rus elzrot, Tadra Adyers Huly vov; iva yvSr’ xrr. why then, some one 
will say, do you tell us this now ? In order that you may know, ete. D,1. 14. 


3030. Hysteron Proteron (vorepov mpdrepoy later earlier) is an ar- 
rangement reversing the natural order of time in which events 
occur. It is used when an event, later in time, is regarded as more 
important than one earlier in time, 
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rpdpev Ade yévovro were bred and born A251 (so rpoph wal yéveors X. M.3. 5. 
10; cp. ‘‘for I was bred and born’: Shakespeare), efuard 1’ aupiécaca Juodea 
kal Novoaca having put on fragrant robes and washed ¢ 264. 


3031. Isocdlon (icdkwrov having equal members) is the use of two or 
more sequent cola (clauses) containing an equal number of syllables. 


rod mev érlrovoy kal Pidroklyduvoy Toy Blov karéornoev, THS dé TepiBerTov Kal 
repymudxnrov Thy piaow erolncer the life of the one he rendered full of toil and 
peril, the beauty of the other he made the object of universal admiration and of 
universal contention I. 10. 16. 


3032. Litotes (Airdrys plainness, simplicity) is understatement so as 
to intensify, affirmation expressed by the negative of the contrary. 
Cp. 2694. Meidsis (ueiwors lessening) is ordinarily the same as Jitotes. 
Thus: “One of the few immortal names That were not born to die”: 
Halleck. 


3033. Metonymy (perwvupia change of name) is the substitution of 
one word for another to which it stands in some close relation. Thus: 
“We wish that infancy may learn the purpose of its creation from 
maternal lips”: Webster. 


uicos loathed object, & kddapua you scum! cuppaxia allies, év Bowrots in 
Boeotia, béarpov spectators, uaxn battlefield, immos cavalry, ix6ves Jish-market. 


3034. Onomatopoeia (dvoparoroia making of a name or word) is the 
formation of names to express natural sounds. 

Brnx Guat bleat, BouBS buzz, BpivxSuar roar, coat quack, xaxxaBlew cackle, 
Koxxvé Cuckoo, kpagw croak, rirl{w cheep, wummifw chirp. Sometimes the sound 
of a whole verse imitates an action; as airis @reita médovde xudlvdeTo Naas 


avadns down again to the plain rolled the shameless stone \ 598 (of the stone of 
Sisyphus). 

3035. Oxymoron (é£vuwpov pointedly or cleverly foolish) is the juxta- 
position of words apparently contradictory of each other, 

vouos dvouos a law that is no law A. Ag. 1142, dxapis xdpis a graceless grace 
A. Pr. 545, mists adristordrn most faithless faith And. 1.67, ai’rot devyorvras 
pevyour. they themselves are flying from those who fly T. 7. 70. 

3036. Paraleipsis (rapdAcuis passing over) is pretended omission 
for rhetorical effect. 

tas 5’ ém’ IdXuplovs kal Ialovas avrod Kal mpos “ApvBBav Kal Brot tis dy elzrar 
mapahelrw otparelas [omit his expeditions to Illyria and Paeonia and against 


Arybbas and many others that one might mention (lit. whithersoever one might 
speak of) D. 1.18. 


3037. Parechésis (xapixyou; likeness of sownd) is the repetition of 
the same sound in words in close or immediate succession. _Allitera- 
tion is initial rhyme. 

dyauos, drexvos, dois, Apidos E. 1. T. 220 (ep. ‘*unwept, unhonoured, and 
unsung’’), mévos évp mévov péper toil upon toil brings only toil S. Aj. 866, rupdds 
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Td 7 Gra Tov Te vodv Ta 7’ Suyar’ ef blind art thou in thy ears, thy reason, and 
thy eyes S. O. T. 371, of o¥dé . . . Sls drobavdyres Sixny Sodvar Svvawr? &v who 
would not be able to give satisfaction even by dying twice L.12.87, éowod a’: 
ws toacww ‘ENAjvwv boo xrd. I saved thee; as all of the Greeks know who, ete. 
E. Med. 476, 0avdrou @arrov Get wickedness ‘ fleeth fuster than fate’ P. A. 39a. 


3038. Parisisis (rapicwors almost equal) is approximate equality of 
clauses as measured by syllables. Purisdsis is sometimes regarded 
as synonymous with isocdélon. 


3039. Paromoidsis (rapopotwors assimilation) is parallelism of sound 
between the words of two clauses either approximately or exactly 
equal in size. This similarity in sound may appear at the begin- 
ning, at the end (homoioteleuton), in the interior, or it may pervade 
the whole. 

baxouévous uev Kpelrrous elvat TOv Trodeulwy, Wydifouevous 5é Hrrous THY éxOpav 
by fighting to be superior to our public enemies, and by voting to be weaker than 
our private enemies L. 12. 79, 


3040. Paronomasia (zapovoyacia) is play upon words. 

ov yap Tov Tpbrrov GAG Tov Toroy weTHAXaEEY for he changed not his disposition 
but his position Aes. 3.78. Often in etymological word-play ; as IIpé000s dods 
B 758, Médnros . . . €uéAnocey P. A. 26a, Llavcavlov mavoauévov P. 8. 185¢, els 

. Tomov .. . ae.dH, els Aldou to an invisible place, to Hades P.Ph.80d. Cp. 
‘¢Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being old’’: Shakespeare. Sometimes this 
figure deals with the same word taken in different senses (homonyms): dua 
yap nuets TE THS apxXs amectepovueba Kal Tots “Eddnow dpxh Tov kaxdy éylyvero 
‘no sooner were we deprived of the first place than the first disaster came upon 
the Greeks’ I. 4.119. 


3041. Periphrasis (zepidpacis circumlocution) is the use of more 
words than are necessary to express an idea. 

Opéupata Nelrov nurslings of the Nile=the Egyptians P.L.953 e, Oldlrov 
kdpa Oedipus S.O.T.40 (xkdpa expresses reverence or affection). ‘The substan- 
tive on which another substantive depends often stands for an adjective, as ts 
Tnreudxowo = mighty Telemach (cp. 1014). For various other periphrases, see 
the Index. 


3042. Pleonasm (z\covacpds excess), or redundancy, is the admis- 
sion of a word or words which are not necessary to the complete 
logical expression of the thought. Such words, though logically 
superfluous, enrich the thought by adding greater definiteness and 
precision, picturesqueness, vigour and emphasis; and by expressing 
subtle shadings of feeling otherwise impossible. Cp. “All ye inhab- 
itants of the world, and dwellers on the earth.” 

a. Adverbs or adverbial expressions combined: of time, as rdduv ad, adls ab 


maddy, wade pera TadTa voTEpor, €reira mera Tatra, did Tédous Tov mdvra xXpbvoy ; Of 
manner, a kara Tabra aoatrws, parnv ddrdws, eis Suvardy bre wadiora; Of infer- 
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ence, as rovydpror 51a Tadra, éx Tovrov... did Tabra ; of verification, as dhnPas TQ 
8vrt; and various other expressions, as tows Tax’ dv, Novy elmety. 

b. Adverb and adjective combined (usually poetical) : Ke?ro méyas peyadworl 
huge he lay with his huge length Il 776. 

c. Adjective and verb: ws dé uh maxpods Telvw Adyous but not to speak at length 
K. Hee. 1177. 

d. Adjective and substantive in the dative: vijcos peydber pév od meyadrn an 
island not large in size Hat. 5.31. 

e. Verb with an abstract substantive in the dative or accusative (1516, 1564) : 
Baciteds... pice repuxevar to be a true-born king X. C. 5. 1. 24, 

f. Compound verb or substantives with substantives : ofkov kah&s olkovopety to 
build a house well X. M.4. 5.10, 4 r@v veoyvdy Téxyvwy madorpopla the rearing of 
young children X.O.7. 21. Here the force of the first member of the compound 
is quiescent. 

g. Compound verb and adverb: mpovypawa mpGrov I wrote jirst T.1. 23, 
dmrayayav 5° buds drwbev ard Tod kd\éuparos having diverted your attention away 
From the fraud Aes. 3. 100. 

h. Verb and participle (2147 b): rf 5h Aéyovres diéBaddov of SeaBdddovres ; in 
what words then did my calumniators calumniate me? P. A. 19 b. 

i. Amplification by synonymous doublets (especially common in Demosthe- 
nes): d&& kal déowac I beg and beseech I. 18.6, évapyés cal cagés visible and 
clear 14. 4, 

j. Parallelism of positive and negative: ws éyw rep! ro'rwv, AéEw mpds duds Kat 
ovK arokptWoua I will tell you and I will not conceal my opinion on these matters 
D. 8. 73, ovk &kAnToL, Tapakdnbevres 5é not unbidden but invited T.6. 87. 

k. A person and a characteristic or quality connected by kcal or ré; as kara- 
deloavres TovTov Kal TO ToUTOV Opdacos fearing him and his audacity D.21. 20. 

1. A relative clause takes up a preceding expression: kal evdxiy dé tives adrod 
eEépepov ws edxorro kTr. and some reported also a prayer he made, etc. (lit. how 
he prayed) X. A.1. 9. 11. 

m. ‘Polar’ expressions may be placed here. These are opposites placed in 
pairs so as to intensify such ideas as all, no one, at all times, everywhere, every- 
thing possible. Thus, kal év Beots kal év dvOpwmrors both among the gods and among 
men P.G. 508 a, otdév otire uéya ottre wixpdy nothing either great or small = abso- 
lutely nothing P. A.19c, év yp Kal Oaddtry on land and sea D. 18, 824, otre 
doOdos or” EdevHepos nor bond nor free T.2. 78, pnra Kal dppyra fanda nefanda 
D. 18.122. For other cases of pleonasm, see the Index. 


_ 3043. Polysyndeton (cp. Asyndeton) is the repetition of conjunc- 
tions in a series of codrdinate words or phrases. 


kal TocovTwy Kal érépwy Kkaxdy kal alcypOv kal mddar Kal veworl cal pikp@v Kal 
Meyddwv airlov yeyernuévou who has shown himself the guilty cause of so many 


other base and disgraceful acts, both long ago and lately, both small and great 
L.12.78. Cp. D. 4.36. 


3044. Praegnans Constructio is a form of brachylogy by which 
two expressions or clauses are condensed into one. 
Here belong, apart from 1659 ff., such cases as els rd Badavetov Botboua T want 
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to go to the bath Ar. Ran. 1279 (ep. ‘‘he will directly to the lords’’: Milton, 
Samson Agon. 1250) and gavepds Fy olkade rapackevatduevos he was evidently 
preparing to go home X. A.7.7.57. In rapayyé\der eri ra Ota he ordered them 
to get under arms X. A. 1.5.13 the command was émt 7a dda to arms ! 


3045. Prolépsis (rpcoAnWis taking before) in the case of objective 
predicate adjectives or nouns is the anticipation of the result of the 
action of a verb. Examples in 1579. 

On the prolepsis of the subject of dependent clauses which is put into the 
main clause, see 2182. So in ‘‘ Consider the lilies of the field how they grow.” 
Prolepsis is also used to designate the anticipation of an opponent’s arguments 
and objections. One variety is prodiorthosis or preparatory apology (P. A.20e, 
D, 18. 199, 256). 


3046. Symploce (cvpzAoxy interweaving) is the repetition, in one 
or more-successive clauses, of the first and last words of the preced- 
ing clause. 

él cavtov kadets, él rods vouous Kadets, érl Tiv Snuoxpatlay kaNets tt is against 
yourself that you are summoning him, it is against the laws that you are sum- 
moning him, tt is against the democratic constitution that you are summoning 
him Aes. 3. 202. 

3047. Synecdoche (cuvexdoyy understanding one thing with another) 
is the use of the part for the whole, or the whole for the part. The 
name of an animal is often used for that which comes from, or is 
made from, the animal. Cp. “they sought his blood”; ‘“ Belinda 
smiled, and all the world was gay ”: Pope. 

dépu ship for plank, beam, ad\aémné fox-skin for fox, xe\dvn tortoise-shell for 
tortoise, moppvpa purple dye for purple-fish, éhépas ivory for elephant, peNlooa 
honey for bee. 


3048. Zeugma (Ledyya junction, band) is a form of brachylogy by 
which two connected substantives are used jointly with the same 
verb (or adjective) though this is strictly appropriate to only one of 
them. Sucha verb expresses an idea that may be taken in a wider, 
as well as in a narrower, sense, and therefore suggests the verb suit- 
able to the other substantive. Cp. “Nor Mars his sword, nor war’s 
quick fire shall burn The living record of your memory.” 


otre gwviv ore Tov popdyy Bporay ber thou shalt know neither voice nor 
form of mortal man A. Pr.21, add’ 4 rvoaiowy 7 Babvoxapet Kdver kpdworv my no, 
either give them to the winds or in the deep-dug soil bury them S. El. 436, 
Zdovcl re wiova ufra oivdy 7’ €Eatov they eat fat sheep and drink choice wine M319. 

a. Different from zeugmia is syllépsis (cU\A\nWus taking together), by which 
the same verb, though governing two different objects, is taken both in its literal 
and its metaphorical sense ; but does not properly change its meaning. Thus, 
xXphuara Tedodvres TOUTS... Kal Xdpiras paying money and rendering thanks to 
them P. Cr. 48 c. 
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Tuts List in general includes the common yerbs showing any formal peculiarity 
of tense. The forms printed in heayy-faced type belong to standard Attic, that is, 
to the language used in common speech and in ordinary prose; others are poetical, 
doubtful, dialectal or late. Many regular forms are omitted because they do not 
appear in the classical writers; though their non-appearance in the extant texts may 
often be accidental. Later forms are usually excluded, but reference is made to 
Aristotle, and to Hippocrates, though many works ascribed to him are of later date. 
The determination of the forms of Attic prose as distinguished from those of poetry 
is often difficult because of insufficient evidence, and in many cases certainty is not 
to be attained. The tenses employed in the dialogue parts of Aristophanes and other 
early writers of Attic comedy are usually to be regarded as existing in the spoken 
language except when the character of the verb in question is such as to indicate 
borrowing from Epic or tragedy. Sometimes a tense attested only in tragedy and 
in Attic prose of the latter part of the fourth century may have been used in the 
best Attic prose. The expression in prose means in Attic prose. 

A prefixed hyphen indicates that a form used in prose is attested generally, oronly, 
in composition; and that a poetical form occurs only in composition. Rigid consist- 
ency would have led to too great detail; besides, many tenses cited as existing only 
in composition may have occurred also in the simple form. For the details of usage 
on this and other points the student is referred to Veitch, Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective, and to Kiihner-Blass, Griechische Grammatik. 

The tenses cited are those of the principal parts (869). Tenses inferred from these 
are omitted, but mention is made of the future perfect, future passive, and of the 
future middle when it shows a passive sense. 

An assumed form is marked by * or has no accent; the abbreviations aor. and 
perf. denote first aorist and first perfect ; of alternative forms in Tr or oo (78), that 
in tT is given when the verb in question belongs to the classical spoken language. 
In the citation of Epic forms, futures and aorists with oo, and several other Epic 
peculiarities, are usually not mentioned. 

The appended Roinan numerals indicate the class (497-529) to which the present 
(dos 04), each verb belongs; all verbs not so designated belong to the first class 


*ddw (dpa-w), ddfw harm, infatuate: pres. only in mid. d@ra; aor. daca (daca 
or dagoa), aoa, dacdunv (and dacdunv or dacoduny) erred ; aor. pass. ddoOny ; 
v. a. in d-aaros, d-adros, &v-aros. Chiefly Epic. 

aydkAw (dya\-) adorn, honour (act. in Com. poets): d&yadé, jynda; mid. 
ayaédAopar glory in, only pres. and imperf. (III.) . 

aya-par admire (725): aor. nydocOnv (489 ce), rarely jyardpny, V. a. dyarrds. 
Epic fut. aydo(o)oua, Epic aor. yyac(c)duny. Hom. has also aydouar admire 
and dyalouar (dya- for dyac-) envy, am indignant at or with. 

ayyéAAw (ayyed-) announce: GyyehS, Hyyetda, HyyeAKa, HyyeApar, myyeAOny, 
ayyeAbjoopar, dyyeAtds. 2 aor, pass. yyyéAqv rarely on Att. inser. (III.) 

ayelpw (dyep-) collect: Hyepa. Epic are aor. mid. Evv-nyeipduny ; 2 aor. mid. dy&é 
povro assembled, iypero (MSS. eypero), dyepécbar, 425 a, D. (some read with 
MSS. dyépecOar), aypduevos; plup. 3 pl. dynyéparo; aor. pass. AyépOnv. Epic 
by-form 7yepéfoua. (III.) : 

ayivéw Epic and Ion. = ayw. Inf. dyivéuevar Epic. 

ayvoéw not to know: regular, but dyvo_ropa: as pass. (808). Hom. dyvordw. 

Gy-vipe (ay- for fay-, 733) break, in prose generally carayvig, xarayriw in all 
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tenses: -dfw, -€4fa (431), 2 perf. -éiya (443), 2 aor. pass. -<aynv (484), 
-aktos. Epic aor. #éa, and 2 aor. pass, édynv and ayny ; Ion. 2 perf. énya. 
IV.) 

ay lead: &fw, 2 aor. Hyayov, Axa, Aypat, AXOnv, axOhoowat, axréos. Fut. 
mid. dfopar, also = fut. pass. (809). Aor. #&a suspected in Att., Hom. 
aiduny: Hom. has mixed aor. dere, d&éuevar, atéuev (642 Day, 

ade- or dde- be sated in Epic aor. opt. adycevev and perf. adnkéres. 

d8w sing: dropar (806), Goa, yopar, yon, doréos, Uncontracted forms in 
Epic and Ion. are deldw, deiow and delcouar, Hera. 

de- rest, sleep: Epic aor. deca, aca. 

delpw: see alpa. 

aéfw: Hom. for atgw (attavw). 

Gnuc (dn-, de-, 724, 741) blow: 3s. dyow, 3 du. dyrov, 3 pl. deter, inf. drjpevar, 
ajjvat, part. defs, imperf. 3s. dy; mid. pres. dyrat, part. dijmuevos, imperf. &nrTo. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

alSéopar (aide- for aldec-) respect, feel shame: alBéropar (488 a), Serpar (489 c), 
ydérOnv, aiSeoOqropar rare (812), ySerdpnv pardon a criminal in prose, 
otherwise Tragic. Imper. aideio Hom. (650). Poetic atdouar. 

alkifopa: outrage: alkiodpat, yxioduny, yKiopat, qKkloOnv was outraged. alklt{w 
act. plague poetic. Epic dexifw. 6512. (III.) 

aivéw praise, usu. comp. w. éri, mapa, etc., in prose: -a.vécw (in prose usu, 
-aivéropat, 488b, 806), -yvera, -rvexa, -yvnpoar, -yvd0ny, -arverO_oopar, 
-atvetéos, -rés Aristotle. Epic and Lyric are alvjcw, grea. 

at-vuyat take: only pres. and imperf. (aiviunv). Epic. (IV.) 

aipéw (aipe-, €-) take, mid. choose: aiphow, 2 aor. cidov (431), Ypnka, ypnpar 
(aid. or pass.), qpé8nv (usu. was chosen), atpeO@qoropar, aiperds, -réos. Fut. 
perf. ypjooparrare. Hadt. perf. dpatpyna, dpalpnua; Hom. v. a. éAer és, (VI) 

atpw (544 c) raise: ape, Apa (dpw, Gpaipt, dpov, apar, dpas), ‘fpka, 7pp-at, 
pony, apOjcopar, apréos. Ionic and poetic delpw (dfep-): dep&, Hepa, nép- 
@nv, Hom. plup. dwpro (from opto) for jepro. Fut. dpodwac and aor, npduny 
belong to dpyuuar (ap-) win. (III.) 

alcO-dvopat (aic#-, aicde-) perceive: alo Ofoopat, 2 aor. yorOdpnv, oOnpar, al- 
oOntdés. The by-form alcGoua is doubtful. (1V.) 

dicow rush: see @tTw. 

aloyx-tvw (aicxvr-) disgrace, mid. feel ashamed: aloxvva, yoxvva, qoxvvOnv 
felt ashamed, aioyvuvréos. On fut. mid. aloxvvotpar and fut. pass. alo-y vvO4- 
copa, see 1911. Hom. perf. pass. part. joxuumeévos. (III.) 

dtw hear, with @ usu. in Att. poets, d in Epic, Lyric, and in some Att. poets: 
imperf. Hom. #iov, diov and diov, aor. ér-noe Hdt. (ss. émiuce), v. a. ér- 
dicros Hdt. Poetic and Ion. Hom. has also delw, of which diéy (uss. dtwy) 
may be the 2 aor. 

diw breathe out: imperf. diov Epic. . 

dx-axy-ltw (dkaxtd-, dxay-, dxaxe-, from dy- redupl.) afflict, grieve: draxjow, 
axdynoa (rare), 2 aor. Hxkaxov, axdxnuac am grieved (3 pl. axnxédarac), int. 
akdxnoba (425 a, D.), part. dxaxjuevos and axny éuevos (425 b, (2) D.) Cp. 
axéw, axevw, dxvuua. Epic. 612. (III.) 

dx-ay-wévos (ak-; cp. dk-pov peak) sharpened; Epic redupl. perf. part., with no 
present in use. 
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dxéouar (dxe- for dxes-; cp. 7d dkos cure) heal: nkerdpny, axeotés. Hom. has 
also dkelw. 

axndéw (dxnde- for axndec-, 488 D.; cp. axndns uncared for) neglect: axnderu 
Epic. Epic and poetic. 

&kotvw (dkov-, dkov-, 43) hear: dkotoopar (806), qkovea, 2 perf. dxykoa (562 a), 
2 plup. HKNKdy OF aknKdN, NkotcOnv (489 €), dxovrOAropat, dKoveTéds, -Téos. 

ddaddtw (ddaday-) raise the war-cry, usu. poetic or late prose: ddaddfoua (806), 
mArAdadata. (III.) 

dAdopar wander, rare in prose: pres. Epic imper. dddov (mss. dddw, 643), perf. 
Epic dAddquac as pres. (dAdAnoO, dXdAno Oar, dNadipevos), aor. Epic adHOnv. 

ddard¢gw (addaray-) destroy, plunder: Epic are d\ardiw, dddmwaga, By-forms 
Namdfw, Nardoow. (III.) 

addalyw (dddav-) with the by-forms adddvw, dddnoxw, nourish: Epic 2 aor. (or 
imperf.) #davov, v. a. Epic &y-adros insatiate. Poetic. (1V.) 

Grew (ddrerp-, ddip-) anoint: &drehpo, Hreurpa, ar-adHrvpa (477 a), GAMAtpaL, 
THArELhOnv, GAerhOHcopar, éE-adermréos. 2 aor. pass. AALpyy, Hrel@yny are doubt- 
ful. 

aré&m and ddréxw (adeE-, adete-, adex-, adx-) ward off: fut. adé—w poetic (rare), 
adéfouac Xen., Soph., dreEnow Hom., adreEjoouar Hdt.; aor. #rAe~a Aesch., 
aréénoa Epic, 7eEdunv Ion., Xen., 7reEnoduny (?) Xen., 2 aor. dAadxov poetic 
(5649). By-form adxa@w poetic (490 D.). 

ddéouar avoid: aor. nredunv (48, 607). Cp. ddredw. Poetic. 

ddevw avert: frevoa. Usu. in mid. ddeVouar avoid, aor. 7Aevdunv, Subj. é-adev-o- 
wpat (éf-advEwpwar ?), Poetic. Other forms with like meaning are ddeelvw, 
adiokw, advokdgw, advokalyw, 

adéw grind: XG (539), HrAewa, AAHAcwaL (ad7Aecuar, 489 b). By-form 4d7Gw. 

adjvar: see eiw. 

&NOouar (adO-, adOe-) am healed: Epic &\Gero and éx-adOjooua. Hippocr. has 
aor. -ndéa Any. 

arlvdw cause to roll (also ahwé6éw, adiw), usu. comp, with é&: -AAtoa, -hdixa, 
AAlvdynpar. ddiw is.a pres. derived from #\tca (= Ardea). 

GA-lokopat (ad- for fad-, ddo-, 486) am captured (used as pass. of aipd): ado- 
gopar, 2 aor. &Awv or HAwv (GAG, Gov, GASvat, dAovs, 687), EAAwKa (443) 
or fAwKa, GAwrds. Epic 2 aor. subj. dkdw. Act. ddlicxw is not used, but see 
avahloxw expend. (V.) 

aditalvouat (addtT-, ddirav-) sin: Epic are aor. #\Tov (-dunv), perf. part. d&dirH}- 
pevos sinning. Mostly Epic. Epic by-form ddirpatyw. (ILI. IV.) 

GdAGtTw (ddAay-) change, often comp, W. dd, did, werd: aARAEW, HAAaEA, -HA- 
Aaxa, HAAaypor, MAAGXO Hv (usu. in tragedy) and mAAdynv (both usu. in 
comp.), fut. pass. am-adAax@qoopat (so in tragedy) and dm-addayhoopar, 
fut. mid. -adAd£opar, fut. perf. da-nAAdEopa, Vv. a. dr-addaKkréos. (iI. ) 

GAAopar (a-) leap: Gdotsar, HAdpnv. 2 aor. 7Aduny rare and uncertain in Att. 
Epic 2 aor. adoo, adro, &duevos (688). Gules) 

aduxragw am distressed Ion., dducréw am anxious late Ion.: Epic a\advxrn- 
par w. reduplication. 512. (III.) 

ahioxw (dduk-, 526 d) avoid: advéw, #drvéa. Hom. has also dAvexdfw and ddv- 
oxdvw. Poetic. (V.) 

Grp-dvw (arp-) Jind, acquire: Epic 2 aor. pov. (IV.) 
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Gpapt-dvw (duapr-, duapre-) err: dpaptryoopat (806), 2 aor. Hpaprov, hdpryKa, 
Hpaprnpar, HraprHOnv, dv apdpryros, éret-apaprntéos. Epic 2 aor. #uBporor 
(for B, see 130). (IV.) 

Gp BA-lokw (dusr-) and GpPAdw miscarry; reg. in comp. w. é&: -hpPAoca, 
-hpBroxa, -7pBropar. Other forms are late. (V.) 

GpelBw change, rare in Att. prose: dpelpo, quero. Mid. dpelBopar make return, 
rare in prose and comedy: dpelpouar, npeapnv. In the meaning answer 
Hue waunyv and juelpOny are poetic. 

dpuelpw (duep-) deprive, only in pres. Poetic. (III.) 

auépdw deprive : juepoa, nuépbnv. Poetic. 

aum-éxw and rare dum-ioxw (dupl + €xw, 125 d) put about, clothe: imperf. du- 
etxov (Hom. dum-éxov), dug-&w, 2 aor. Hum-wcxorv. Mid. dpar-Gxopar (dum-loxo- 
pac and dyud-icxvéowar) wear: imperf. num-exspnv (451), fut. d&pd-opar, 
2 aor. qeT-erxspnv and jyr-toxdopnv. See exw and toyo. 

dumdax-loKw (dumdak-, aumhake-) err, Miss; 2 aor. Aumdaxoy and HuBraxoy (part. 
dumdakdy and ardakwy), numdrAdknua, av-aumdakytos. Poetic. (V.) 

dumvue, aumrvivdny, dumvito (Epic): sce mvéw. 

Gptve (duvy-) ward off: dpuva, Apdva. Mid. dp¥vopar defend myself: apvvod- 
pat, NpUvapyy, V. a. Gpuvréos. By-form duvvdew, 490 D. III.) 

duitrw (duvx-) scratch: auwéw, Auvéa. Poetic and Ion. (III.) 

apdi-yvoéw doubt: imperf. npd-eyvoouv (nudi-yvdouv ?), aor. Hud-eyvonoa. 451. 

apdi-évvdpe (late dudievviw) clothe: &pr-@ (539 c), nphl-eoa (450), Hppl-eopar. 
Mid. fut. apdr-ropar, aor. dudi-erduny poetic. (1V.) 

apdirBytéw dispute: the augmented (451) hpdecBhrovv, npher BATH (inscr.) 
are better than jude (mss.). Fut. mid. adpgrorBynthoopar as pass. (808). 

dvaivopat (advav-) refuse, only pres. and imperf. in prose; aor. 7vavduny poetic. 
CLES) 

dv-dd-loxw (ad-, ddo-, 486) and dvad6w expend (from dya-fad-) : imperf. avAdr- 
okov (aviAovv, rare), dvaddow, dvqwca, avqdoxa, dvprdopat, dvnraOny, fut. 
pass. dvahwOf{copar, dvadwréos. Att. inscr. prove the mss. forms davadwoa, 
dvadwka, dvdhwuat, dvadwny to be late. kat-nvddwoa, -nvdhwuat, -nvahaOnv 
are also late. See aGAlokopat. (V.) 

avddvw (a6- for ofad-, 123, and dée-) usu. Epic and Ion., but the pres. occurs in 
Att. poetry : imperf. Hom. probably édvdavov and dvdavoy (Mss. éjvdavoy and 
Hvdavov), Hdt. #vdavov (some write édvdavorv); fut. Hdt. ddjow; 2 aor. Hat. 
éadov, Hom. evadov (for é¢radov from écfadov) and ddov; 2 perf. Hom. éada 
(443). Adj. dopevos pleased, in common use. Chiefly Epicandlon. (IV.) 

tv-éxw hold wp, poetic and New Ion.: dp-e?yor, av-dEw and dva-cx How, av-éoxov. 
dv-€xopar endure: qv-exopnv (451), dv-éfopor and dva-cxqoopar, 2 aor. nv- 
€TXOUNV, Av-EKTOS, -TEéOS. 

dvivobe (dveb-, dvob-) mounts up p 270, sprang forth A 266. ayv- is probably the 
prep. Cp. -evjvobe. 

av-oly-vipe and dv-olyw open: imperf. dv-éwyov (431), dv-olfw, av-ewta, 1 perf. 
av-éwxa, 2 perf. dv-€wya (rare, 443) have opened, dv-€wypar stand open, 
dv-ewxOnyv, fut. perf. dv-ewtopar, dv-orxréos, Cp. 808. olyvipu and ofyw (q.v.) 
poetic, Imperf. dvg@yov = 168 may be written dvéwyoy w. synizesis. #vovyor 
and #vo&a in Xen. are probably wrong; Hom, has wta (olga ?), and deta 
(mss. Sita) from éelyw (Lesb.) ; Hdt. dvoéa and avpéa (uss.). (LV.) 
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dv-op0dw sel upright has the regular augment (dv-dp8eoa) ; but érr-avop@dw has 
double augment: ém-nv-dpOovv, én-nv-dp0woa, ém-nv-opPwpar (451). 

dv. Botéw meet, beseech often has two augments : nvt-eBdAovv, qvt-eBoAnoa (451). 

dvriSixéo am defendant may have double augment: nvt-ed(kouy, qvt-edlkyoa 
(451). 

Qvio and (rarer) avitw (531) (often written dww, dvitw) accomplish: avice, 
vee, Avoca, St-Avvepar (2?) Xen., dvurrds, dv-jvu(o)ros poetic. Hom. fut. 
-aviw. Poetic forms are dyw, dvw (pres. and impert.), and dvue (Hvuto € 243), 
ér-nvicbnyv Epic. 

dvwya (439 D.) Epic 2 perf. as pres. command (1 pl. dvwyyev, imper. dvwx A, 
avbxOw, dvwxbe), 2 plup. as imperf. qrwyea, 3 8. Hvwoyer and avwyer. To 
dvéyw, a pres. developed from the perf., many forms may be referred, as 
pres. dviyer, subj. dvayw, opt. dvdyorm, imper. dvwye, inf. dvwyéuer, part. 
aveyuwv, imperf. Avwyor, fut. dvdéw, aor. #ywéa, Poetic and Ion, 

an-avrdw meet: ar-avTicopat (806), da-qytynca, aa-AvTnKka, dr-avrytéos. 

aématéw deceive: regular, but as fut. pass. dmarfcopar and é§-ararnoycopar 
(809). Cp. 454 a. 

am-avpdw take away, found in the imperf. drnvpwr (with aoristic force), fut. 
dmovphow, aor. part. dmovpas (as if from drovpnut), amovpduevos. The root is 
probably pa, dmnvpwr representing dw-evpwy for dm-erpwy (with » for e by 
mnistake), as darovpas represents dzo-fpas. Poetic and Epic. 

am-ap-loxw (adm-ap-, dm-ade-) deceive, comp. w. é&: -arapiyow rare, -ardg¢noa 
rare, 2 aor. -jmragov, mid. opt. -aragpoluny, Poetic. (V.) 

Gar-exO-dvopar (éx0-, éxbe-) am hated: am-ex0@hoopar, 2 aor. d&ar-nx8dpynv, aar- 
HxOnpar. Simple forms are €x@w, éxOouar. (1V.) 

amé-(f )epoe Swept off: dmo-époy, amo-époee. Epic. 

dtro-Aave enjoy (the simple Aavw is unused) : d&rro-Aatcopar (806), da-éLavoc, 
amro-héhavka (450). 

ke (a¢-) fasten, kindle, mid. touch: d&bo, ya, yppar, HpOnv, amrds, -réos. 
(II.) 

dpdopat pray (Epic dpdouac), often comp. w. érl or card: &pacopor, npacdpny, 
-Hpapar, dpards poetic. Epic act. inf. dpjpevar. Ton. dpéomac. 

dp-ap-loxw (dp-) fit, join trans.: Fpoa, 2 aor. #papoy trans, and intrans. (448 D.), 
2 perf. dpapa intrans., aor. pass. #pOyv. Ion. and Epic 2 perf. dpypa, plup. 
dpjpea and ypjpea. 2 aor. part. mid. &ppyevos, as adj., fitting. Poetic. (V.) 

apattw (dpay-) strike, comp. in prose w. dmé, é&, él, kard, civ; -apdtw, -hpata, 
-npaxOyv. Cp. pdrtw. (IIL) 

apé-oxw (dpe- for dpec-; cp. 7d dpos help) please: apéow, Hpera; mid. dpérkopar 
appease : Aapéropar, nperdpnv, npéoOnv (?), dperrds pleasing. (V.) 

apnuévos oppressed. Epic perf. mid. of uncertain derivation. 

dpréw (dpxe- for dpxec-; cp. 7d dpxos defence) assist, suffice: apkéow, Hpkera. 

appdtrw and poetic dpudfw (dpuod-) fit: dppdocw, ppooa, Hppoopar, hppa nv. 
Aor. cvvdppota Pind., perf. fpyoxa Aristotle. 516. (III.) 

te-vupar (dp-) win: dpotuar, 2 aor. Apbunv (inf. dpéobar). Chiefly poetic. Cp. 
alpw. (IV.) 

apdw plough: aor. act. #poca and aor. pass. #pd0nv are, in Attic, attested only in 
poetry ; perf. mid. dpypouar Epic and Ion. 

aprate (apray-) seize, snatch: aprdcopar (806), less often aprace, praca, 
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Hptaka, Hpracpar, HprdcOnv, dpmacOhcopar. Fut. dprdtw Epic, aor. #prata 
poetic, aor. pass. npwdxOnv Hdt., v. a. dpwaxrés Hesiod. 516, (III.) 

Gpruw (Hom. dpriw) prepare: in prose often comp. w. é£ or card: aptice, 
Hptica, -hprika, -Aprvpat, -npTvenv. Cp. Epic dprivw (dpruv-): dpruvéw, 
Hptuva, npTrveny. 

dpiw (apitw) draw water : qpvoa, ér-npvOnv, at-apuorréos ; ApvcOny Hippocr. 531. 

apxw begin, rule, mid. begin; aptw, Apia, jpxa late, Apypar mid., HpxOnv, dp- 
Kréos, fut, mid. apfopar sometimes as pass. (808), dpxOhcouae Aristotle. ; 

Gotpan-tw (dorpar-) lighten, flash: dotpdyw, Hotpaya. (II.) 

drird\Xw (atirad-) rear, Epic and Lyric: drirnda. (IIL) 

G@ttw (dcow; from fafix-w) rush, rare in prose: dw, qfa. From Ion. and 
poetic disow (Hom. aicow) come dttw, Hita (-dunv), AtxOnv (with act. mean- 
rete) ea @ 8 8 BD) 

ataive and avalyw (atav-) dry: avavG Soph., ninva or avnva Hat., nidvOnv or 
avdvénv Aristoph., fut. pass. avavOjcoua Aristoph., fut. mid. avavodua as pass. 
Soph. Mainly poetic and Ion., rare in Att. prose. (III.) 

avg-dvw and (less often) até (avé-, avée-) make increase, grow: imperf. 
nitavov or nvtov (nigavopny or nv—dpnv), avfqow, nisnoa, niEnka, niEquar, 
nrvénOnv, avénOnoopar (fut. pass. also avéfoopat, 809), avénréos Aristotle. 
Cp. Epic and Ion. dé€w (-ouac), imperf. defov. (IV.) 

apdcow (515 a) feel, handle (Hdt.): #¢aca. Cp. Ion. and Epic a4¢dw or addw 
handle (rare in Att.) ; Hom. a¢éwy, Ion. ér-adjow, ér-jpnoa. (III.) 

a&dinpt let go: in the imperf. np-tnv or ag-tnv. See 450. 

aptccw (apuy-) dip up: apvéw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (III.) 

aptw dip up: jpvoa (-dunv). ‘Poetic, chiefly Epic. 

axPopar am vexed; as if from *dxOéouar (&xGe- for adxbec-; cp. 7d dx Gos dis- 
tress) come axPéoopar, 7xSérOnv (489 e), fut. pass, as mid. ax VerOAcopas 
(812). 

Ax-vuyar (ax-) am troubled, imperf. dyvuto % 38. Poetic. (IV.) 

dxoua (4x-) am troubled. Epic present. fd 

*iw satiate (cp. d-dnv sufficiently, Lat. sa-tis): dow, aca, 2 aor. satiate myself 
(subj. gwyev or éGuer, from jouer, inf. duevar). Mid. darae (better derac), 
dooua, dodunv, aros (d-aros?). Epic. 

dwpro: see atpw. 


Badi{w go: Babdiotpar (806), BeBddica Aristotle, Babioréos. 512. (III.) 

Bdfw (Bax-) speak, utter: Bdg&w, BéBaxrar. Poetic. (III.) 

Baive (Ba-, Bav-, 523 h) go: -Bfhropar (806), 2 aor. -€Bnv (551, 682 a, 687), 
BéBnka, 2 perf. BeBaor (subj. -BeBGor, 704 a), -BéBapar rare, -<BaOnyv rare, 
Bards, Sia-Baréos. The simple verb appears in Att. prose only in the 
pres. and perf. act. Epic aor. mid. é8ynodunv (rare) and éBnoduny (542 Dee 
Causative (make go) are Bjow poetic, €8yca poetic and Ion. prose. Cp. also 
Bdaoxw, BiBdw, BiBnu. 680. (III. IV.) 

BaAXw (Bad-, BAy-, 128 a, Badde-) throw: Pads in good prose in comp. (BadrAnow 
Aristoph. of continued action), 2 aor. €Badov (-duny usu. in comp.), BeBAnka, 
BEBAnpar (opt. dva-BeBAFobe, 711d), EBAHOny, fut. pass. BAnOAropar, fut. perf. 
BeBAhoopa usu. in comp., dao-BAnréos. Epic forms of the fut. are fup- 
Bdyjoea; of the 2 aor. act. Evu-BdITnv (688), Evu-BAjuevac ; Of the 2 aor 
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mid. as pass. é8r#unv (subj. BAvjerar, opt. BAjo or Preto, inf. Broa, part. 
Bdjuevos); of the pert. 2s. BEBAna and 1s. BeBdrAnuwa. (III.) 

Bar-rwo (Bad-) dip: eu-Pdo, Baa, BéBappar, 2 aor. pass. éBadnv (1 aor. pass. 
éBag¢6nv Aristoph.), Barrés. (II. ) 

Baptve (Bapuv-) load, annoy: Bapuvd, eBapivenyv. III.) 

Bdcxw (Ba-) go: poetic form of Batvw. ériBackéuev B 234 cause to Joma) 

Baordiw (Bacrad-) carry: Baotdow, éBdoraca. Poetic. Late forms are from 

" Bacray-. (IIT.) 

Barro (Bnx-) cough. Ion. are ByEw, EByga. 

BiBdtw (Ba-) make go: usu. comp. w. avd, did, etc. in prose: -BiBdow (-opar) and 
-BiB& (539 d), -eBiPaoa, éBiBdc6nv Aristotle, -BiBarréos. 447 a, 512. (IIL.) 

BiBaw (Ba-) step: part. BiBdv. Epic. 

BiBnu (Ba-) go: part. BiBas. Epic. 

Bi-Bpw-cKw (Bpw-) eat: BéBpwxa (2 perf. part. BeBpws poetic), BéBpwpar, eBpwOnpy 
Hadt., fut. perf. Be8pdcouarc Hom., Bpwrds Eur. Epic 2 aor. €8pwy (688). In 
Att. other tenses than perf. act. and pass. are supplied from éc@(w. (V.) 

Bid live (for pres. and imperf. {a4 and Broredw were preferred): Brdcopar (806), 
éBlwoa rare, 2 aor. éBlov (687), BeBiwxa, PeBiwrar (with the dat. of a pro- 
noun), Biwrés, -réos. 

(BidcKouar) usu. dva-BidcKopar reanimate, revive intrans.: dv-eBlwoa late Att., 
intrans., dv-eBiocdunv reaninated, 2 aor. &v-eBiwv intrans. (V.) 

BrAdr-rw (BdraB-) hurt, injure: BrAabw, EBrapa, BéBAada, BéEBrAappar, EBAAHOnV 
and 2 aor. éBAaéBnv, fut. mid. BrAdopar (also as pass., 809), 2 fut. pass. 
PrAaBycopar, fut. perf. BeB\dWouas Ion. Cp. BrAdBouwar am injured T 82. II.) 

Br\act-dve (Bdacr-, Braore-) sprout: 2 aor. €BAacrov, BeBAGoTnKa (less often 
éPraorynka, 440 a). éBddoryoa Ion. and poetic. (IV.) 

Brérw see: Brepopar (806), EBArAea, BArewréos, -réds poetic. Hdt. has fut. dva- 
Pr\¥fw. Brérouar is rare in pass. sense. 

BAtrro for u(B)dAcr-.w (from pdit-, cp. wéd, wédiT-os honey, 130) take honey: 
éBrtoa. (IIL.) 

BAd-oxw for u(8)w-cxw from pod-, wrAw- (180 D.) go: fut. wodroduar (806), 2 aor. 
Euoror, perf. uéuBdwxa. Poetic. (V.) 

Bodw shout: Bofoopar (806), éBonoa. Ion. are Bwdcouat, Bwoa, BEBwua, éBd- 
cmv. Cp. 59 D. 1, 489 g. 

Bé-ckw a i ee Bocke-) feed: Bookyow and Bookyntéos Aristoph. BécKopar 
eat. : 

BotAopar (Bovd-, Bovdre-) w. augment éBovdr- or ABovdA- (430) will, wish: Bov- 
Ajocopar, PeBovAnpar, CBovdAHOnv, BovAntds, -réos Aristotle. Epic 2 perf. mpo- 
BéBovdra prefer. Hom. has also Bd\oua. 

Bpax-: 2 aor. (€)Bpaxe, Bpaxety resound. Epic. 

Bpéxw wet: eBpeEa, BeBpeypar, éBpexOnv. 

Bplfw slumber, am drowsy: €Bpita. Poetic. 512. (III.) 

Bptdw am heavy: Bpicw, €Bpioa, BéBpida. Mainly poetic. 

Bpox- swallow, often w. dvd, card: -éBpoke, 2 perf. -BéBpoxe, 2 aor. pass. part. 
_Bpoxels. The common Hage is kata-BpoxOitw (Aristoph.). Epic. 

Bpvkw bite, grind the teeth: Bpvéw (147 c), €Bpvéa, 2 aor. EBpuxov. Chiefly Ion, 

Bpdx dopar (Bpix-, 486) roar: BéBpvxa as pres. (poetic), av-eBptxnodapnv Plato, 
Bptxnbels Soph. 
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Bp&-0w eat: 2 perf. opt. BeBpddos A 35. Cp. BiBpdokw. 
Bdvéw (Sv- for Bvo-) stop up, often w. él, mpd: -Biow, -Bica, BéBvepar, rapdé- 
Boros. Hat. has dia-Btverar. Comic and Ion. (IV.) 


yapee (yau-, yaue-, 485) marry (of the man): fut. yapo, tynpa, yeydpnka. 
Mid. yapéopar (of the woman): fut. yapotpar, éynpauny, yeydpnpar, v. a. 
yapetos (yapeth wife), -réos. 

yd-vupar (ya-) rejoice: Epic fut. yavtccoua (w. vv of the pres. stem). Chiefly 
poetic. (IV.) 

yéywra (ywr-, ywve-) 2 perf. as pres. shout: part. yeywvss Epic. Other forms 
may be referred to yeydévw or yeywréw; as subj. yeydvw, imper. yéywre, inf. 
yeywveuev (Epic) and yeywvety, imperf. éyeydve: and éyéywve, 1 pl. éyeydveur, 
fut. yeywriow, aor. éyeywrnoa, V. a. yeywrnréos. Poetic, occasionally in prose. 
By-form yeyevicKke. 

yelvouar (yev-) am born Epic; aor. éye.wduny begat (poetic) yields in Hadt., 
Xen. yewvduevos, yewauévn parent. (III.) 

yeAdw (veda- for yedac-) laugh: yeddoouar (806), éy&Aaca, eyeAdoOnv (489 e), 
Kata-yéXactos. 488. 

yévro seized, Epic 2 aor. 2 476, Also = éyévero (ylyvopar). 

ynbéw (ynb-, ynbe-, 485) rejoice: yéyn8a as pres. ; ynOjow and éyhOnoa poetic. 

ynpd-ckw and less com. ynpdw (ynpa-) grow old: ynp&oopar (806), less often 
Ynpacw, éyfpica, yeyqpaxa am old. 2 aor. éy#pa Epic and Ion., inf. ynpavac 
poetic, part. ynpas Hom. (687). (V.) 

ynpbw (500. 1. a) speak out: ynpicoua (806), éyjpica, éynptOnv. Poetic. 

ylyvopar (yev-, yeve-, yov-, 478) become, am: yevhoopar, 2 aor. éyevopnv, 2 perf. 
yéyova am, have been, yeyévnpar, yevnPqoopat rare. yivoua: Doric and New Ion. 
(89). 2aor.3 s. yévro Epic; aor. pass. éyev#nv Doric, Ion., late Att. comedy ; 
2 perf. part. yeyds (other -w forms w. ya- for yy- 479, 482, 578, 704 b). 

y-yve-ckw (yvw-, yvo-) know: yvdooopar (806), 2 aor, éyvwv (687) perceived, 
éyvaka, €yvwrpat (489 c), éyvaocOnv, yvwrOhoopat, yuwords (yrwrds poetic), 
-ortéos. 1 aor. dv-éyywoa persuaded Hdt. Doric, New Ion. yivwoxw (89). (V.) 

yiho carve: yéyAvpyot and éyAvppat (440 a). Hdt. has évéyAupa. Other 
forms are late. 

yueur-Tw (yvaumr-) bend: yvdupw, eyvaupa, dv-eyvdupOny. Poetic for kaprro. (II.) 

odw hewail: inf. yormevac Hom., 2 aor. yéov (yo-) Epic. Mid. yodouar poetic: 
yonooua. Hom. 

ypapw write: ypdo, typaya, yéypadha, yéypappar, 2 aor. pass. éypadny, 2 fut. 
pass. ypadjoopar, fut. perf. pass. yeypdipouat, ypamrds, -réos. yeypddyka, 
Zypapypar, and éypdpOny are late. , 

yptto (ypuy-) grunt: ypvfopar (806, late yptw) ; éypuga, ypukrdés. Mostly in 
Att. comedy. (III.) 


&a- teach, learn, no pres. : 2 aor. @aov learned, redupl. dédaov taught, 2 aor. mid, 
dedadcOar (deddacba Mss.), 1 perf. deddnxa (dae-) have learned, 2 perf. part. 
dedads having learned, perf. mid. deddnuar have learned, 2 aor, pass. as in- 
trans. éddnv learned, 2 fut. pass. as intrans. dajcouae shall learn; a-ddnros. 
Cp. Hom. 6%w shall find and 88acKw. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

da-bdAAwW (Sasdad-, Sacdado-) deck out: Pind. has perf. part. dedardadpévos, aor. 
part, dadadGels, and fut. inf. dadadwoduer, Epic and Lyric. (II1.) 
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dattw (Saiy-) rend: dattw, éddita, deddiypar, edatyOnv. Epic, Lyric, Tragic. (III.) 

dal-vips (Sa-) entertain: datvv Epic impert. and pres. imper., dalcw, aca. Mid. 
dalvuuar feast (opt. daviro Q 665, cp. 750 D.), edaiduny, aor. pass. part. 
daicGels, d-Sarros. Poetic, rare in Ion. prose. (IV.) 

dalouar divide: perf. 8 pl. dedalarar a 23; subj. ddyrar T 316 (for dalnrar) from 
dalouat or dalw ? Cp. daréouar. Poetic. 

dalw (Sar-w) kindle: 2 perf. 5¢5na burn intrans., plup. dedje. Mid. daloyac 
burn intrans. Mainly poetic. (II1.) 

Bdx-vw (Sax-, dyx-) bite: ShEopar (806), 2 aor. Bakov, S5ynypar, Hx Onv, $ax64- 
copa. (IV.) 

Sap-dtw tame, subdue: fut. daudow, daudw, dau (Hom. 3s. daug and daudg, 3 pl. 
dapubwor, 645), aor. édduaca. Att. prose has only Sapdfo, kat-cdapacapny, 
GapdcOnv. Mostly poetic, rare in prose. 512, (III.) 

ddu-vy-e (and dap-vd-w ?) (dau-, Sun-) tame, subdue: perf. mid. dédunua, 
pass. 1 aor. édu76nv and (more commonly) 2 aor. édduny, fut. perf. ded unoouar 
EOC UIC mm ie (eum Clavie) 

dap0-dvw (dap6-, dapbe-) sleep, usu. in comp., espec. W. kara: 2 aor. -€5ap@ov 
(Hom. édpa6ov), perf. -8e8dp6yxa. (IV.) 

daréouar (dar-, date-) divide: Sdo(c)oua, dv-eSacdpynv rare in prose (édac- 
(c)dunv Epic), dédacpar, dvd-dacros. daréacPa in Hesiod should be daréecdar. 
Cp. datouar divide. Mainly poetic and New Ion. 

déapac appear, only imperf, déaro £242. From a kindred root aor. dodacaro N 458. 

SéSra, SéB0rka, deldw (703) fear: see &-. 

SeSltropar frighten (rare in Att. prose): éSeSEdpyv rare. Poetic, mainly Epic, are 
dediccomar, dedloxouat, devdlocouar: fut. dedlEouar, aor. éderdcEdunv. Derived 
from 8é8ta (d:-). (III.) 

deldexro greeted I 224, dedéxarar n 72 (-aro A 4) are referred by some to the mid. 
of defkvtyu. Others read 5yx-from another root. Cp. deckavowyTo welcomed O 86, 

Sedloxouar greet, only pres. and imperf., to be read dydicxoua (445 D., 527 b). 
Bpie; CV.) 

Selk-vopr and Serk-vi-w (dexx-) show (418): Self, eSerka, SéSerxa, SéSerypar, 
BelxOnv, Serx@qcopar, Sexréos. Hdt. has forms from dex-: -déw, -édeta 
(-dunv), -dédeypuar, -edéxOnv. (IV.) 

déuw (Seu-, Sun-) build: ederua, Sédunuar. Poetic and Ion. 

dépxouat (depk-, dopk-, Spax-) see: 2 aor. €dpaxov, perf. dédopxa as pres., pass. 1 aor. 
édépx nv (in tragedy) saw and 2 aor. édpdxnv saw, wovd-depxros. Poetic. 

Sépw (dep-, dap-) flay: Sep@, eSerpa, SéSappar, 2 aor. pass. eSdpyv, dpards Hom. 
Pres. delpw (dep-.w) Hdt., Aristoph. ' 

Sexopar receive, await: Séopar, Sefdunv, S€éSeypar, elo-cSéxOnv, dto-Sexréos. 
déxouac New Jon., Pindaric, and Aeolic. Fut. perf. as act. dedéfouar poetic. 
On Epic édéyunv, détar, déx Gar, Séyuevos, Hom. déxarar (3 ph.), see 634, 688. 

Séw bind (397 a): Show, noa, SéSexa (dé5yxa doubtful), Separ, S€Onv, fut. 
pass. Sebhoopar, fut. perf. SS4oopat, cbv-Seros, dv-vTd-8yTos, cvv-SeTéos 
Aristoph. Mid. in prose only in comp., as meprdqcropar. 

Séw (derw ; de-, dee-) need, lack (897 a): Sehorw, eénoa, SeSéna, SeSennar, eSeh- 
@nv. Epic aor. djcev D 100, edevnoev « 540. Mid. Séopar want, ask (Epic 
devouar) : Sehoopar (Epic devycouar). Impers. Set it is necessary : er, Seqorer, 
é&énoe (397 a), 
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Sypidw and Snypiw contend: édypica Theocr. Mid. dypidouar and Snptomar as act. : 
dnpicouar Theocr., édnpicduny 6 76, édnplvOnv IL 756 contended (as if from 
dnplyw), dupi-dypiros Thuc. Epic and Lyric. 

dnw shall-find, Epic pres. w. fut. meaning. Cp. da-. 

Ot- (Oft-, Spet-, Spor-) fear (477 a): Beroa, Soca as pres., 2 perf. 88a as pres. 
(vare in the sing. ; inflection, 703). Epic forms: deféw (from dedroa, 445 D.) 
as pres., delrouar (806), €5deca (= ébfeica), Seldorxa, Seldca (703 D.). Hom. 
has imperf. dloy feared, fled from an assumed pres. dlw. 

Stairaw arbitrate (from dla:ra, but augmented as if acomp. w. double augment in 
perf., plup., and in comps. ; cp. 451): Stairqoe, Suytnoa (but an-eSiytyoa), 
SeSiqtyka (plup. kar-eSeSiptqky), SedSuyrypar (plup. é&-eSeSeyrnro), SugthOnv. 
Mid. pass one’s life: Svaithcopat, kat-eSuytncdpny effected arbitration. 

SiaKxovéw minister (from didkovos) : eSvakdvovv, SiaKxovyow, SeSiakdvyka, SeSvaKd- 
vnpat, eSuaxovnOnv. Forms in dedcy- are wrong, forms in diy- are Ion. and 
late (uncertain in classical poetry). 

§i-84-ckw (for didax-cKw, 97 a) teach, mid. cause to teach, learn: 884k, 
(Sata, SeSiSaxa, SeSlSaypar, eS:8axOnv, SSdfopar (808), SiSaxrds, -réos. 
Epic aor, éd:ddoxnoa (di6acke-) 447 a. (V.) 

di-dy-ut (6y-, Se-) bind, pres. and imperf. Poetic for S€o. Xen. has didéacr. 

-§-Spa-cxw (dpa-) run away, only in comp. w. ard, é&: -8p&cropar (806), 2 aor, 
-Spav (-5p4, -Spalnv, -dpaa late, -Spdvat, -Spés, 687), -5é5paxa. Hdt. has 
-d.dpjnokw, -Spyjcouar, -édpnv (but -dpas), -dédpnka, (V.) 

8(-8a-pu (dw-, do-) give: see 416, 421. Fut. 40a, 1 aor. xa in s., 2 aor. orov 
dual, €Sopev pl. (756), S€5wka, S€5opar, €568nv, S00hcopar, Sods, -réos. See 
747 ff. for pres.in Hom.and Hdt. Fut. 6.déc0w Epic, 2 aor. iter. déckov (492 a). 

5l-(n-war (from 6:-den-) seek (cp. fnréw) keeps 7 throughout in the pres. (imperf. 
edcinunv), Siejoouar, edu(nodunv. Poetic and Ion. 726 a, 741. 

din-ue cause to flee, only in imperf. év-dlecay set on = 684. Mid. dleua: flee, cause 
to flee, subj. Slwyar (accent 424 c, n. 2), opt. dioluny (accent 424 c, Nn. 2), 
inf. dlecGa: referred by some to the middle of df. Epic. 

dcx- only in 2 aor. @écxov threw. In Pindar and the tragic poets. 

Supdw (dwa-, duy-) thirst: pres. see 394, 641: Sibhow, hpnoa. 

dim: see du-. : 

Sidkw pursue: Sidtopar (806) and (less well supported) 8ibgw, éSlwga, Se5lwxa, 
@1HxOnv, Siwktéos. For édixadov see 490 D. 

Soxéw (dox-, doxe-, 485) seem, think: 8dfw, oka, SéSoypat, kat-c5dXOnv, d-S6Kn- 
ros. Poetic forms are doxiow, éddxnoa, deddxnuar, édoxnOnv. In trimeter 
Aristoph. uses only the shorter forms. 

Souréw (Sour-, Sovme-) sound heavily: édovmnoa, 2 perf. dé50vra fell. Epic aor. 
éydovrnoa. Poetic. 

dparropar (Spay-) seize: édpatdunv, dédpayua. (III.) 

Spdw do: Spacw, paca, SéSpaxa, SéSpapar (Sddpacuar, 489 e, doubtful), &pa- 
cOnv, Spacréos. 

Spérw pluck: pepa, 2 aor. Z5parov Pind., d-dperros Aesch, Cp. dpér-rw poetic, 

Sivapat am able, can (augment usually éduv-, but also péduv-, 430): Suvqoopar, 
SeSuvnpar, eSvvfOnv, Svvards. Pres. 2 s. Sdvacar, dive poetic, Sony Ton. 
(465 a, nN. 2), imperf. vv (édtvaco late), aor. pass. édurdoOny Epic, New 
Ion., Pind. (489 g). : 
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S$ enter, go down, sink, cause to enter (trans. generally in comp. w. aré or 
card (819): also 6t-yw (Ion., poetic, rare in Xen.) enter: -Stow trans., 000 
trans,, 2 aor. é6v intrans. (p. 140), 8€6vxca intrans., -é5vKa trans., -dé5vpar, 
-<500qv, -Sv0qoropar Aristoph., -Suréos. Fut. mid. S¥copat, aor. mid. -eb0edapqv 
(Epic also edtcbunr, 542 D.). Hom. 2 aor, opt. 56m and éxdduev (758 D). 


é4¢0n N 5438, aor. pass., was hurled (?), possibly from far- (idrTw) ; some- 
times referred to dm7w or to ropa. 

tw permit, let alone: thow, elaica (431), elaxa (443), elapor, eldOnv, dropar 
pass. (808), éaréos. Epic pres. also efdw, imperf. 4 E517, aor. éaca; Hat. 
does not augment. 

éyyvdw pledge: the forms in jyyv- are better than those in éveyv- or éyyeyu-; 
see 453 a. 

éyelpw (éyep-, eyop-, éyp-, 36) wake, rouse: éyepo, jyerpa, 2 perf. éyphyopa 478, 
705 am awake (for éy-nyopa, but p is also redupl.), éyfyeppar, nyépOnv, 2 aor. 
mid. nypépnv awoke, éyepréos, éyeprés Aristotle. Hom. 2 perf. 3 pl. éypnyép- 
daor, imper. éypiyyopbe (for ~yopoe), inf. éypiyopAa. or éypnyép0ar (for 
-yoptar). (III.) 

éykopidlo praise: éykopidcw and éykapidcopat (806), évexoplaca, éykekoplaka, 
éykekoplacpar, éverwudoOnv Hdt. 5612. (III.) 

édw eat: poetic for ér Plo. 

€fopar (éd- for ced-, cp. sedeo) sit, usu. xa0- Sowa (which is less common than 
Ka8-(Lopar) : dead atop (450), Ka0-eS0tpar (539 b), etodpnv rare in prose, 
xa0-eoréos. Fut. é¢-éoocoua trans. « 455, aor. éoodunv and éeocduny Epic. Act. 
aor. Epic elca (imper. écooyr or eloov, inf. roar, part. €oas). See tfw. (IIT.) 

€éXw (é0ed-, EGede-) and O€Aw wish: imperf. always 7Oedov in Att. ; GeAhow, or 
Oehqow (rare) ; nOéAnoa (subj. eAhow or edrqrw, opt. BeAnoatpe or VeAF- 
cau), n8éAnka. The commoner Att. form is @é\w except in the iambic 
trimeter of tragedy, and in formulas as ay beds 0é\7. 

@itw (for cfeb-.diw, 123) accustom: 16 (539 e), eOica (431), elOixa (443), 
eWOtopar (1946), elOicOnv, eOroréos, -rés Aristotle. 512. (III.) 

Zw (for c¢efw, 123) am accustomed : pres. part. Z0wv being accustomed only in 
Hom., 2 perf. elw@a (443, 563 a) am accustomed, 2 plup. ela0y (perf. gwéa, 
plup. éw0ea Hdt.). See e0{{a. : 

elSov saw: see /5- and dpda. 

elkatw (elkad-) liken, conjecture augments to 7x- rather than to edk- in Att. prose 
(487): qkafov, elkdow, Kara, yKarpat (elkacuar?), yKdcOnv, elkacOhoopar, 
elkaorés, Gar-exactéos. Fut. mid. -exdoopar sometimes as act. 

ako yield: el&w, elEa, ta-exréos. On efxafov see 490. 

elxw (elx-, olx-, cx-; for fecx-, etc.) resemble, appear (no pres. in use): el€w rare, 
2 perf. €ovka as pres. 443, 502 a (impers. €orke it seems): éoikw, eolKoust, 
éorkévar (poet. efxévar), éorkds, neut. elkds fitting (elkws chiefly poetic ; also 
Platonic); 2 plup. égxy and yxy. elke seemed likely (2 520) may be imperf.; 
some regard it as perf. or plup. For @oika, éolkw, éouxws Hdt. has ofka, ofkw, 
olkdés. Forms of the w-conjugation are éixrov, éikrnv Hom., Zovyuer Att. 
poets, elfaou. mainly in Att. poets (704 d.). Cp. étckw. 

eihéw or eihéw roll up, pack close, mostly Epic. eidéouar Hdt., cvv-echéouae Xen.: 
d-elAnuar Hdt., dv-ednOnv Thue. 
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MAX voll pres. act. and pass. in Att. (rare). Cp. Drw. 

ei\bw (fecdu- for é-dv-) roll, cover, gather up: eidtow, efAdpat. Cp. éddw. 
Poetic and Ion. 

eYiw (éd- for fed-, cp. volvere) roll up, drive together: no pres. act. (efAouac 
Hom.), @\ca and @edoa, ZeAuar, 2 aor. pass. éd4Anv and &Anv (8 pl. dev, inf. 
adjjvat, ddrjuevar, part. ddels). Homeric. 

eiwaprar it is fated: see pelpoua. 

eipl am: fut. Eropar (806). See p. 211. 

elu go: see p. 212, 

elmov (é- for fer-,) said, 2 aor. (elarw, elrroupt, elaré, elaretv, elmdv), Epic Zeuroy 
and elrecxov. First aor. ela rare in Att. (elmaupe, imper. etrrov, inf. elrar Hadt., 
part. e’ras Hdt. and late Att.), gera poetic; 1 aor. mid. da-erduny New 
Ion. Other tenses are supplied from efpw. 529. (VI.) 

elpyo shut in or out, also elpyvdp. and (rarely) elpyvdw (with ec- from ee-, cp. 
Hom. é(f)épyw): elptw, elpta, elpypar, etpxOnv, eipxtds, -réos. Fut. mid. 
elpEopar is pass. or reflex. (808). The distinction that the forms with the 
smooth breathing mean shwt out, those with the rough breathing mean shut 
in, is late and not always observed in classical Att. Hom. has éépyw (in 
pres.) and épyw shut in or out: epéa, 2 aor. epyabov and éépyadov, %pyuac and 
éepypwat (3 pl. €pxaras, 439 D., plup. épxaro, éépxaro), épxOnv. Hom. has éépyvi 
K 238. Hdt. usu. has épyw (in comp.), with some forms from -épyviu and 
épyviw. Old Att. forms in épy-, éfy- are doubtful : Soph. has -épéw, epterar ; 
Plato -ép&as. 

elpouat (elp-, elpe-) ask: elphoowar Hom. and New Ion. Hom. has also (rarely) 
épé(f)w, subj. épelouev (= épedouev) A 62; and épé(¢)ouac, imper. épero or épeto 
A 611 (650). Att. fut. épfoopat and 2 aor. npépnv presuppose a pres. Zpouar, 
which is supplied by épwrdw. 

elpw (ép- for cep-, cp. Lat. sero) join: rare except in comp. w. dé, did, ovr, 
etc. : aor. -e@pa (Ion. -epoa), perf. -efpxa, perf. mid. éepuar Epic. 

elpw Hom. say (ép-, pn- for fep-, fpn-, cp. Lat. verbum), for which pres. Att. 
uses Aéyw, bypt and (esp. in comp.) dyopevw: fut. gp, aor. supplied by elmov, 
perf. elpnka (= fe-fpn-ka), perf. pass. elpnpar, aor. pass. éppHOnyv, fut. pass. 
pnojoowar, fut. perf. elpnropar, Vv. a. pytds, -Téos. Ion. are épéw fut., elpéOny 
(but pnOfvac) aor. pass. 

eloa seated: see ifw. 

éto kw (= fe-fex-oxw, from redupl. fix-) liken (also toxw) : imperf. Hom. #ioxov and 
Zicxov; perf. mid. mpooryiéa art like Eur., plup. Hom. #ixro and éixro have 
been referred by some to efkw. Poetic, chiefly Epic. (V.) 

elw8a: see €0w. 

exkAyordtw cali an assembly - augments éf-ekAno laLov or nk-KAqolatov, etc, (453 a), 

@&atve (from éda-vv-w, 523 e) drive, march: @& (539 b), HAaoa, -eAqdaka 
(w. daé, é€), AmAapar, HAGOnY, EAaréos, ¢é-7jAaros Hom., éAards Aristotle. Aor. 
mid. HAacépny rare. Fut. édoow y 427, éhwo. Hom, (645), éddow rarely in 
mss. of Xen., perf. é\#Aacuac Ion. and late, plup. 7AnAdunv (Hom. 3 pl. éAnAd- 
Saro or édndéaro or édndédaro), wAdoOnv Hadt., Aristotle (489 g). éAdw is 
rare and poetic. (IV.) ° : 

eéyxw examine, confute: ehéyéw, Hrcyfa, eAHAcypas (407), mMACyX Inv, EeyX Ohoro- 
pat, éXeykTéos. 
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Adrerltw raise the war-cry, shout: rédéa Ken. 512. (III.) 

€rerlvw whirl, turn round: édédréa, édedxOnv. Poetic. 512. (IIL) 

Alrrw (€dcx- for fedix-) roll (rarely elAlrrw) ; sometimes written éh-: eifw, 
erga (431), etArypar (443), eldlxOny, df-eAcx@joouar Aristotle, etAtkrds. Epic 
aor. mid. édtdunv. Epic édédcxro, édeNlxOnoay Should be éed-. e/Aloow is the 
usual form in Hdt. (III.) 

&ko draw (édx- for cedx-; most tenses from éAxv-; éAxvw late), often w. avd, 
ek, card, obv: -€Akw, eiAkvoa (431), Kad-e(Anuka (443), -efAkvopar (489 c), 
-edkioOnv, -eAkvoOjcopar, EXkréos, cvy-eAKvotéos. Fut. éAxtow Ion. and 
late. By-form é\xéw Epic. 

%\rw (fedm-) cause to hope, mid. (also ééAwopuac) hope like éAmitw: 2 perf. as 
pres. Zo\wa (= fefodra), 2 plup. éddmea, v. a. d-ehros. Mainly Epic. 

édbw roll: édicOnv Hom. (= é-fAv-cOnv), 489 e. Cp. eiddw. 

éuéw vomit: enotpar (806), jpera. 

évalpw (évap-) kill: 2 aor. #vapov. 1 aor. mid. évyypduny as act. Poetic. (III.) 

évapltw slay, spoil: évapliw, évdpita, kat-nvdpiouat, Kat-nvaploOnyv. Poetic. 512. 
(Il. 

eekers waylay, lie in ambush regular: fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

éy-érw and évvérw (év + cer-, on-, ome-) say, tell: évi-omjow and évibw (évl-orw ?), 
2 aor, €u-omoy (évi-crw, évl-ocmoiut, imper. évi-cmes OF €vi-o7re, 2 pl. €orere for 
év-orrere, inf. évi-omety and évi-oméuev). Poetic. 

évivobe defect., w. pres. and imperf. medning: sit on, be on, grow on, lie on. 
In comp. w. ér{in Hom. Epic. Connected by some w. avijvode. 

évlr-rw (év-ir) chide: 2 aor. évéviroy and jy-tr-arov (448 D.). Epic also évicow. 
Poetic, chiefly Epic. (II.) 

€v-viue (€é- for fec-, cp. ves-tio) clothe, pres. act. only in comp., in prose apdi- 
évvtpe: &pdi-@ (539 c), qpdlera (450), npdlecpar (489 d). Epic forms: 
imperf. xara-elyvoy, fut. écow and -éow, aor. éooa and -eoa, mid. pres. inf. 
ér-elyvcbar Hdt., fut. -éocopuar, aor. éo(o)dunv and éecoduny for é-pecocaunr, 
perf. éouac and efuac (part. eluévos in tragedy). Cp. 439 D. The simple verb 
is poetic, mainly Epic. (IV.) 

év-oxhéw harass has double augment (451): qv-exAovv (ér-éxovy Aristotle), 
év-oxAjow, Hv-dxAnoa, Hv-OxAnpar. 

eerdlw investigate: eeraow (rarely éerd, 539 d), ehraca, eéhraka, hracpat, 
eEnracOnv, eeracOhcopar, éferarréos. 512. III.) 

fouxa seem, resemble: see elkw. 

eopratw keep festival: éwpraca (for jop-, 34). Ion. dprdtgw. 

ér-aupéw and ém-avplcxw (adp-, atpe-) enjoy (Epic and Lyric) are both rare: 
2aor. éradporv. Mid. éravploxoua: Ion., poetic, rare in Att. prose : éraupjcoua, 
émnupduny rare, 2 aor. érnupdunv. (V.) 

érevyivole: See évjvobe. 

émBovredw plot against: regular, but fut. mid. as pass. (808). 

érlorapat understand (725): 2s. émleracat, éricra and éricry poetic (465 a, 
N. 2), -erloreat Hdt. ; subj. émlerwpar (accent, 424 c, n. 2), opt. émoraipnny, 
émlorato (accent, 424 c, x, 2), imper. érlorw (érisrago poetic and New Ion.), 
imperf. qmordpny, yrictraco and ymicrw (450, 465 b, n. 1), fut. émorhoo- 
pat, aor. qmorHOnv, Vv. a. émornrds. Distinguish é-lerauac from ép-lor nue. 

trw (cer-, or-) am busy about, usu. w. dugl, did, éwl, werd, wept (simple only in 
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part.) : imperf. -etrov (Epic also -erov w. no augm.), fut. -€/w, 2 aor. -dcrov 
for éo(€)mov (-o9, -crotu, -omdv, -cretv), aor. pass. repi-EpOny Hdt. The 
act. forms are poetic, Ion. (imperf. and fut. also Xenophontic). Mid. éropat 
Sollow : earépny (431), dbopar, 2 aor. érrdpny (orapar, orolpny, oot, ore 
o@at, omdpevos). Hom. has oreto for orod, For torwpat, éorolunr, éorés bw, 
etc., following an elided vowel in the mss. of Hom. we probably have, not a 
redupl. aor. without augment (éo7- for ce-cr-), but wrong readings for oré- 
fa etc, with the vowel of the preceding word unelided. 

érpidpunv bought: see mpa- (416). 

épayuat (poetic) deponent pass., pres. in prose supplied by épdw (épa- for épac-) : 
impert. jpev (ypduny poetic) ; aor. npdoOnv fell in love, 489 e (jpac(c)dunv 
poetic), fut. épacAjcoua poetic, gparrds, épards poetic. 

épydtopar (¢epy-) work, augments to 7- and e/- (431, 4382), redupl. to ei- (448) : 
npyatopny, épydcopat, npyardpny, elpyarpar, npydcOny, épyacbycopat, épya- 
otéos. In Hdt. without augment and reduplication. 512. (IIL) 

épyw: see elpyo. 

épdw (from fepfw = fepy-w, 511) work, do (also pow): pw, Epta, 2 perf. Zopya 
(= fefopya), 2 plup. éwpyea (= éfefopyea) Epic, édpyea Hdt. Ion. and 
poetic ; cp. péfw. (III.) 

épelBm prop: jperoa, epjperouar Hdt. (for Hom. épypédarar, -aro some read épnpi- 
datat, -aTo), plup. 7prpevcto, npetoOnv, éepetcowar Aristotle, épesduny Hom. 
Hippocr. has -7pecka, -jperouat, épnpeloerar. Mainly poetic. 

épelkw (€perk-, épix-) tear, burst: Hpeta, 2 aor. Fpixoy trans, and intrans., épypvymar. 
Poetic and New Ion. 

épelrw (éperr-, épir-) throw down: épelYw, jpevpa, 2 aor. Apirov, 2 perf. -epypura 
have fallen Epic (plup. épépurro © 15), jpelpOny, 2 aor. pass. éplanv. Ion. 
and poetic. 

épéoow (épet-) row: bi-ypec(c)a Hom. Late prose has épéoow and épérrw. (III.) 

épéw ask Epic: see etpoua. 

épidalyw (épidav-) contend Epic (III. IV.). éptdjoacda Y 792 (v. 1. epigjoacba) 
as if from épidéouar. By-form épiduatyw Epic. 

éplfw (épid-) contend: ipic(c)a, éphpicuat, épisrds. Poetic. III.) 

€pouar ask: see elpomat. 

éprw (cep7-) and éprvfw creep augment to el- (431): elpmov, eb-éppw, elprvaa, 
épmerov a beast. 

tppw (épp-, éppe-) go away, go (to destruction), perish: éppfrw, Hppyoa, elo- 
Appnka. ; 5 

épvyy-ave cast forth, eruct: pres. Att., poetic, New Ion., 2 aor. npvyov. Cp. 
épevyouas Epic, New Ion.: épevEouar Hippocr. (806). (IV.) ; 

éptxw hold back: épiéw, Apvéa (also Xen.), 2 aor. nptxaxoy (448 D.). Epic, 
poetic, New Ion. Hom. has also épixdvw, épixavdw. 

piwar (for fepiwar) and etpymar (for é¢pduar) protect Epic: pres. 3 pl. elptarar 
and elptarac (for etpvyrac), inf. e(t)pvo@ac; imperf. e(Y)piro, elptaro (for 
elpvyto) ; fut. e(2)p¥a(c)ouar; aor. e(?)pyo(c)duny, pert. épiro Hesiod. The 
pres. and imperf. are often taken as yi-forms of éptoua. By-form pio- 
pat, J. Vv. f 4 

éptw (fepu-, fpv-) draw: augments to ei- (431D): fut. épdw Hom. ; aor. e(¢)- 
puva(c)a Hom. Mid. épvoua draw to one’s self: éptocopar, e(/)puc(o) dur, 
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elpouar and elpveyar 489 d (3 pl. efptara and eiptarar), plup. elptuny 3 pl. 
elptaro), €(1)pvoOnv Hippocr., épverds Soph. Epic and Ion,  elpdw is poetic 
(esp. Epic) and New Ion. Late fut. épvo(c)w. 

épxopar (épx-, €dd-, édevd-, EAvd-) go, come: édetcouat, 2 aor. HAVov, 2 perf. 
&Hrvda. In Att. Zexouac is common only in indic.; subj. Epic and Ion. ; 
opt. (in comp.) Xen.; imper. Epic; inf. Epic, Tragic, Ion., in comp. in Att. 
prose rarely ; part. poetic, in comp. in Att. prose. Imperf. 7pxéunv uncomp. 
israre. For the above tenses Att. prose uses tw, loupr, 10, lévar, Lov, qa simple 
and in comp. (but not trévar for brépxbecbar flatter). Fut.: Att. prose uses 
elpr (774), adlEopar or HEw for édedoouar (which is Epic, Ion., Tragic) ; 2 aor. 
HvOov poetic ; 2 perf. édAAovda or efA7Novda Epic, €ArjAvuey, -vre in Comic and 
Tragic fragments ; 2 plup. éAndvde Epic. (VI.) 

éo-O(w (for ¢6-#i-w) eat: imperf. jor@rov, fut, Eopar (541, 806), 2 aor. épayov, 
perf. é545oxa, kat-cS4Serpar, eSerrds, -téos. Epic are éduevac pres., edndus 
2 perf. part., éd7douar (?) perf. pass.; 7dé00nv Comic, Hippocr., Aristotle. 
(VI.) @c@w Epic and poetic, 5w Epic, poetic, and Ion. 

éotidw entertain augments and reduplicates to ei- (431, 443). 

evdw sleep, rare in prose, which usually has xa0-ed8: imperf. ékd0-<vS0ov and 
Ka0-ndSov (450), fut. Kab-evSqow, v. a. kab-evdnréos. evdw is chiefly poetic 
and Ion. (imperf. e¥dov and nidov). 

evepyeréw do good. The augmented form ev’np- is to be rejected (452). 

ebp-lokw (evp-, evpe-) find: etpfiow, 2 aor. nipov or evdpov (imper. ebpé, 424 b), 
nipyka or edpnka, evpnpar, edpeOnv, evpeOHoopar, evpetds, -Téos ; evpadunv Hesiod. 
The augment is nb- or ev- (437). (V.) : 

eihpalva (evppar-) cheer: evppavo, nippava. Mid. rejoice: evppavotpar and 
evppavOhjcopar, nippdvOnv. The augment is also ev- (487). (III.) 

evxopar pray, boast: evEowar, nigdunv, noypar, edKTds, -réos Hippocr., dw-evxeros 
Aesch. The augment is also ev- (437). 

éxOalpw (éxOap-) hate: éxOapd, éxOapotuar (808), #xOnpa, éxPapréos. Epic and 
poetic. (III.) 

éxOw hate, €xPouar: only pres. and imperf. Poetic for dtr-ex P@avopar. 

exo (éx-, for cex-, and ox-, cxe-) have, hold: imperf. elyov (431), to or oxfjow 
(1911), 2 aor. éoxov for é-a (€) x-ov (© XS, rXolnv or -cXoupt, oXés, TXEtV, TXSV), 
erXyka, Tap-<oXnpar, ExTéos, Ava-cXeTds, -Téos. Mid. Exopar hold by, am 
near: topar (sometimes pass., 808), and oxqoopar (often in comp.), 2 aor. 
éoXounv usu. in comp. (cX@par, cxoipnv, cxod, cxér Oat, cXdpevos), used as 
pass. for éoxé0nv (late). Epic forms are perf. cvy-dxwxa (for -ox-ox-a) B 218, 
plup. pass. ém-dxaro were shut M 340. Poetic is 2 aor. rxeGov (490 D.). 
See apréxw, avéxw, truryvéopar, By-form tox for oi-o(e)x-w. 

po (ép-, épe-) cook, boil: Aphoopar (éyjow Comic), tibnoa, &bOds (for é¥Oos), 
abqrés, Yynuac Hippocr., 7y4Onv Hdt. The pres. éyéw is not Att. 


*fdw (£6) live (fa-, &-, 395): (ffs, tq): imperf. gov, fut. {yow and {acopar. 
For late &{noa, @nxa Att. has éBlwv, BeBiwxa. PBiwoopar is commoner than 
(hoopar. (ww Epic, New Ion., dramatic. See 522 b, 641 and D. 

Ceby-vope (fevy-, fvy-, cp. Lat. jugum) yoke: tebto, Berta, eevypar, eLevdy Onv 
rare, 2 aor. pass. é{uynv.. (IV.) 

téw (fe- for feo-) boil (intrans. in prose): eava-téow, thera, dr-éteruar Hippocr. 
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tov-vope ({w-, 731) gird: ooa, Eopar (Att. inscr.) and oopar (preferred in 
Mss.). (IV.) 


Bd-cxw come to manhood, {Be am at manhood : b-nBhrw, 4Bynoo, wap-4ByKa. 
Epic 7Bworra, etc. (643). (V.) 

Tryepébouar am collected: see ayelpa. 

HSopar am pleased: noOhoropar (812), HrOnyv, aor. mid. jodunv «858. Hdw (Foa) 
is very rare. 

HStve (jdvv-) sweeten: HSvva, ASvoepar, HSvvOnv, Svvréos. (iII.) 

jepéGouar am raised: see aipa. 

fiuat sit: see 789. 

np say: see 792. 

nutw sink, bow: jutoa, br-euy-judxe X 491 from éu-nuixe with vy inserted. 
Poetic, mostly Epic. 

ATTSpar from Arrdoua (Ion. éoooduae from érodbouar) am vanquished: regular, 
but fut. ArtHeopar and ArTnOHcopar (812). 


O4AXAw (Gad-) bloom, rare in prose: ade made grow Pind., 2 perf. ré@ndra (as 
pres.) is poetic. By-form @ahé@w (490). III.) 

Bam-rw (Pag-, 125 ¢) bury: Odrpo, Baa, réappar, 2 aor. pass. éradny, 2 fut. pass. 
Ttadjoopat, fut. perf. reOdonar, Oamréos ; 1 aor. pass. €44@0nv Ion. (rare). (II.) 

Bavpdtw (Gavu-ad-) wonder, admire: fut. SCavpdcopar (806), otherwise regular. 
512. (III) 

Gelvw (Bev-) smite: Oev&, €Ge.va Epic, 2 aor. @evov. Poetic (and in Att. comedy). 
(III.) 

GXw wish: see eBéw. 

Geparedw serve, heal: regular, but fut. mid, Sepametoopar is usu. pass. (808). 

Gépopar warm myself (in prose only pres. and imperf.), fut. Ogpcouar 7 23 (586), 
2 aor. pass. as intrans. é6épnv (only in the subj. depéw p 23). 

Ow (Gev-, Ger-, Ov-, 503) run: Sedoopar (806). Other forms supplied by other 
verbs (see tpéxw). 

On- in Ofc6a milk, éOnoduny sucked. Epic. 

Onm-: see tadg-. 

O-y-y-dvw (Ory-) touch: OlEouar (806), 2 aor. eOvyov, &-Oixros. Poetic, rare in 
prose (Xen.). (IV.) 

Ordw bruise, break: O\dow, @Od\aca, TéOAacwar (489 c) Theocr., é6\dcOnv Hip- 
pocr., @racrés. Ion. and poetic. See Prdw. 

OAtBw (AAZB-, OATB-, 501) press: CAtpa, réATHa, COACHOnV, 7EOAupar and eOALBny 
Aristotle. Fut. mid. 6tvowa Hom. 

Ovy-ocKw, older O@vf-ckw (Oav-, Oryn-, 492, 526 b) die: aro-Bavotpar (806), 2 aor. 
an-Gavov, rOvnka am dead, 2 perf. ré0varov (704 c), fut. perf. rebvqgw (659 a, 
1958), @vntés. In prose regularly &1o-O@vyoKw in fut. and 2 aor., but always 
Tévyka. (V.) 

Opdtrrw (Opax-, Tpax-) disturb: pata, eOpdxOnv Soph. See tapdtrw. Mostly 
poetic. IIT.) 

Opavw break, bruise: Opatcw, @pavoa, T&pavpar and réQpavopas (489 c), ebpad- 
oOnv. 

ote (Opv-, 125 g and n.) crush, weaken: répuppar, eOpvpdny Aristotle, 2 aor. 
pass. érptpnv Hom., tv-Opurros. Opimropar put on airs. (I! ) 
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Opgs-cKw and Opd-cxw (Apw-, Bop-, 492) leap: -Gopoduar (806 ; w. imép) poetic, 
2 aor. €0opov. Mainly poetic. By-form dopydoua: Hdt. (V.) 

O¥w (Gv-, A0-, 500. 1 a) sacrifice : Oicw, Wica, TEévKa, TEUVpaL, ErvOnV, DuTéos. 

diw and 6tvw rush poetic: in the classical language only pres. and imperf. 
divéw Hesiod. 


lalyw (iav-) warm: inva, idvOqv without augm. Epic and Lyric. (III) 

id\rw (dad-) and idd\d\w send: -vahG, tra without augm. Epic. Poetic (comp. 
with éréin Aristoph.). (III.) 

iaxéw and ldxw (for fipaxw) sound, shout: laxjow, idxnoa, 2 perf. part. aud- 
waxvia. Hom. has both fayov and taxov. For éax- in tragedy faxx- is com- 
monly written. Poetic, mainly Epic. 485 d. 

i6-, el5-, old- (for fid-, etc.) in etSov saw from é-fidov 431 (WSe, Yount, LSE, LSet, 
iSav), fut. oopar shall know (Epic eldjow), plup. Sy or ydev knew (794 ft.), 
iotéos. Mid. efSouac seem, resemble Epic, poetic, New Ion.: elsduny and 
éecdunv, 2 aor. elddunv saw Epic, poetic, Hdt., mpo-Sér8ar Thuc. oid- in 
olSa, 794 ff. 

iSpdw sweat: iipdow, tipwoa. For the contraction to w instead of ov (idpdcx, etc.) 
see 398. Epic lipww, idpdouvca, etc. 

iSpv place (Epic ldptw) : often comp. w. card: -18ptow, -t8ptca, -tSpvKa, tSpu- 
par, t&pvOny (idpvOnv Epic), t8pvréos. 

te-war (fie-, cp. Lat. in-vi-tus) strive : usu. in comp., as map-ieuar beg. The forms 
are like those from the mid. of tnu send (cp. 778). Epic aor. éeucduny and 
eloduny. 

i~w (for o-o(e)5-w, cp. sedeo) seat, usu. sit, mid. tfouar sit, classic only in pres. and 
imperf. Mainly Ionic and poetic. See xa0ifw, kaOlfouar, the usual forms in 
prose. See also €Lopat, kaOnpar sit. By-form ifdvw seat, place. (III.) 

type (c-on-m) send: How, ya, 2 aor. elrov, etc., etka, elpar, elOnv, Ehoopar, 
ér6s, éréos (except pres. all forms in comp. in prose). For inflection and syn- 
opsis, see 777 ff. 

ixvéouar (ik-) come, in prose usu. ad-txvéopar: adb-(Eowar, 2 aor. ad-tkdpny, 
ab-itypor. Uncomp. ikvotpevos suitable (rare). The simple forms ixvéopac, 
lEomat, ixdunv are poetic. Connected forms are poetic tkw (imperf. fkov, aor. 
ifov) and tkévw, only pres. and imperf. (Epic and Tragic). (IV.) 

tAd-oko-par (fAa-) propitiate: récopar, thacdpyy, tAdoOnv (489 e). Epic aor. 
iAacodumy, Epic pres. also ikdouar. (V.) 

tAnue (idy-, Da- for ot-cdy-, o-cha-) am propitious: pres. imper. t\n@ or fad, 
perf. t\nka. Mid. YAauar propitiate. Epic. 

DAAw (Mrouar) roll: tka. See eidéw and efAw. (III or IV.) 

iudoow (iuavt-) lash: tuwac(c)a Epic. (III.) 

tuelpw (ivep-) and ipelpouar desire: ivepduny Epic, tuépOnv Hdt., tueprés. Poetic 
and Ion. (III.) 

imrapat fly: (725, 726 a): see méropar. 

toaue : Doric for ot8a know : toas (or ioas), toar1, toaper, toare, toavri, part. toas. 

toxw liken (= fik-cKw) : see éickw. 

tornpe (o77-, oTa-) set, place: orhow shall set, ternoa set, caused to stand, 
2 aor. éornv stood, | perf. tornka stand (= ce-ornxa), plup. ciorqkn stood 
(éorhkn, rare, 444 b), 2 veri. terarov stand (417), perf. mid. éerapar rare, 
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fut. pert. érrigw shall stand (754 a, 1958), aor. pass. éerdOnv was set, v. a. 
otatds, -réos. For the inflection see 416, for dialectal forms of present see 
747 D. ff. Epic 1 aor. 3 pl. goracay and éornoav, 2 aor. 8 pl. géoray (inf. 
orhuevar), 2 perf. inf. éorduev and écrduevar, part. éorads and éorews. Iterat. 
imperf. toracke, 2 aor. ordoxe (495 a). 819. 

loxvatvw (loxvar-) make dry or lean: ~cxvavd (-oduar), trxvava Aesch. (544 a, 
isxvnva Ion., also Att. ?), icxvdvOnv Hippocr., -.cxavréos Aristotle. (III. ) 

tcxw (for ot-c(e)x-w), have, hold: see tx. 


kad- (kade-) in Hom. xexadwy depriving, xexadjcw shall deprive. Not the same 
as Kad-(Kjdw). Kexaddunv withdrew may be from ydtw. 

kabalpw (kafap-) purify: kabapa, ékdOnpa (and éxddapa ?), kexdPappar, exaldpOny, 
kabapréos Hippocr. (III) 

KaGéfopar: see eLopar. 

KabedSw sleep: see evdw. 

KdOnpar: see 790, 

KaGifw set, sit : imperf. éxd@tLov (450), fut. xa6id (539), aor. éxd@ioa or kabioa. Mid. 
KaOl(fopar sit: éxabifopunv, KaOiLqoropar (521), kabiodpnv. Hom. has imperf. 
Ka Ocfov or kabifov, aor. kaGetca and kdioa, Hdt. karetoa. See ifw, CLopor. (1V.) 

kal-vupar excel; perf. xéxagcuat (kexaduévos Pind.). Poetic. (IV.) 

kalyw (kav-, kov-) Kill: xavG, 2 aor. €xavov, 2 perf. xéxova (kara-Kexovdres Xen.). 
Poetic. (III.) 

katw (for karew from kaf-iw ; Kav-, Kaf-, Kal-) and Kao (uncontracted, 396) 
burn, often w. év, kard: katow, tkavoa, -Kékavka, Kékavpat, exkavOnv, -Kkav0n- 
wopat, -Kautés. 2 aor. €xna-Epic, poetic (part. cjas Epic, Kéds Att.), 2 aor. 
pass. éxdnv burned (intrans.) Epic and Ion. The mss. show xalw in tragedy, 
Thuc., and in Xen. usu., caw in Aristoph., Isocr., Plato. 520. (III.) 

Kadéw (kade-, kAy-) Call: Kad (539 a), ekddeoa, KékAnka, KéKAnpar am called 
(opt. 711 c), e&AnPny, fut. pass. KAnOAocopar (kadotpar S. El. 971), fut. perf. 
KexAqoopat shall bear the name, KAnrés, -téos. Aeolic pres. KdAnm, Epic 
inf. xadjpevac; fut. cadkéw Hom., xadéow Aristotle, aor. ékédecoa Hom. 
Iterative ckadéeckov, kadéoxero, Epic pres. ki-Kd7j-oKw. 

Kadtm-Tw (kaduB-) cover (in prose usu, in comp. w. dé, év, etc.): Kadtpa, 
éxddvia, kekdAvpuar, exakvhOnv, kadkumtdés, cvy-kadumréos poetic. (II.) 

Kap-vw (kau-, Kun-) labor, am weary or sick: Kapotpat (806), 2 aor. eKapov, 
Kékpnka, Garo-Kunréos. Epic 2 aor. subj. also xexduw, 2 aor. mid. éxaudunr, 
2 perf. part. cexunws. (IV.) 

Kdpr-rw (kaym-) bend: kdprpo, kappa, kKékappar, exappOny, kapmrds. (II.) 

katnyopéw accuse: regular. For augment, see 453. 

kap-e- pant, in Epic 2 perf. part. cexapyus. 

keddp-voyu : See oKeddvvvpL. 

ket-par lie: Kelropar. See 791. 

Kelpw (Kep-, Kap-) shear : KepO, Exetpa, Kékappat, dro-Kapréos Comic, Epic aor. éxepou 
(544 b), aor. pass. éxépOyv Pind., 2 aor. pass. éxdpny (Hdt.) prob. Att. (TI.) 

kelw split: Epic xelwy € 425. 

kelw and xéw wish to lie down. Epic. Cp. ketpar. 

Kedadéw roar: Kekadjow, Kedddnoa. By-form Hom. xedddw in pres. part. Epic 
and Lyric. 
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KeXevw command: Kedetorw, ékércura, KeKeAcvka, KeKéAcvepar (489 c), éxedetaOny, 
arapa-KeAevoTés, S1a-KeNevoTéos. 

Kéd\w (Ked-) land: néXow (536), éxedoa. Poetic = Att. oné\do. (III) 

éNouac (Ked-, Kehe-, KA-) Command : KEA}ooual, exeAnoduny, 2 aor. éxexdouny (448 D., 
549 D.). Poetic = Att. Kedevo. 

xevréw (kevt-, kevTe-, 485) goad: Kevtjow, éxévtnoa, kexévrnuat Hippocr., éxevr nOnv 
late Att., cuvy-KevrnOjocoua Hdt., xeords Hom., aor. inf. xévoac Hom. for 
xevtoa. Poetic and New Ion. 

kepdv-vipe and Kepav-viw (Kepa-, Kpa-) mix: eképaca, kekpapar, expadnv and éxepd- 
oc9yv (489 g), kparéos. Ton. are éxpyoa (éxépacoa poetic), Kéxpnuar, expndny. 
By-forms xepdw and xepalw, and kipynue and kpydw. (1V.) 

KepSalvw (Kepd-, Kepde-, Kepdav-) gain: Kepdavd, éxépdava (544 a), mpoo-Keképdyka. 
Hdt. has fut. cepdjoouar, aor. éxépdnva and éxépdnca (623 h). (III. IV.) 

KevOw (kevd-, xv0-) hide: xedow, éxevoa, Epic 2 aor. éxvov and redupl. 2 aor. 
in subj. cextOw, 2 perf. kéxevda as pres. (in Trag. also am hidden, and so Kevdw 
in trag.). Epic by-form kevddvw. Poetic. 

Know (Knd-, knde-, kad-) distress: Kndjow, éxndnoa, 2 perf. xéxnda as pres., sorrow. 
Poetic. Mid. xqSopar am concerned: xexadjoouar Hom., éxndesduny Aesch. 
KnpuTtw (Kknpuk-) proclaim: Kyptéw (147 c), éxnpvta, émt-Kexnpdxa, Kexpvypar, 
exnpvxOny, fut. pass. knpdxOqcopar and (Eur.) xnpvfoua (809). (IIL) | 
Ki-y-x-dvw (Kix-, Kixe-), Epic xuxavw, come upon, reach, find: xixjcoua (806), 

2 aor. €xcxov, Epic éxcynoduny, d-Kixnros. Hom. has 2 aor. pass. éxixny as 
intrans.: Kixyqw (MSS. -elw), Kixelynv, Kixfvac and Kix jmevar, kexels and (mid.) 
Kuxhwevos. These forms may come from a pres. kixnu (688), but they all 

have aoristic force. Poetic. (IV.) 

Kld-ynue: See okeddvvtpr. (IV.) 

ki-vuuwar move myself. Pres. and imperf. Epic. Att. ktvéo. (IV.) 

ktp-ynu and xipyéw Epic: see Kepavvdpe. 

Ki-xpy-pe (xpn-, xpa-) lend: expynoa, Kéexpyka, Kéxpnpoar. Fut. xpyow Hat., 
probably also Att. Mid. borrow: éxpynodpnv. 

KAa fw (kdayy-, Kday-, 510) resound, clang: kddy&w, éxdayéa, 2 aor. Exdayor, 
2 perf. kékAayya as pres., fut. perf. kerAdyfopar as fut. shall scream (581, 
806). Epic 2 perf. Kxexdryorres (557 D. 2, 700 D.). By-form krayydvw. - 
Mainly poetic. (III.) 

kralw weep (for kracew from Kdaf-.w: KNav-, KAag-, KAa-, KAaie-), KAGw in prose 
(not contracted, 520): kAaqow or KAGHow (KAatoopar shall suffer for it), 
ekAavoa. Poetic are kdavooduac (540), KékNavuor, KékXavopua, KdauTés, 
khavoros (?). The mss. have «Aalw in Xen. usu., «aw in Aristoph. (III.) 

Khdw break, in prose w. dvd, amd, éri, kard, mpds, cv: -kXaca (488 a), -Kékda- 
opar (489 c), -exAdoOnv, dva-kracOjocoua Aristotle, 

krelo shut (Older Att. Kyo): KrXelow and KAyow, ekAeoa and eAyoa, dro-: 
kékAgKa, KékAciar and KéKAjpor (KéKheopat has some support), ékAr|elrOnv 
and ékAyoOnv (489 ©), Krevords and KAQoTds. xKAntw is Ion. 

kAém-Te (KAem-, KNow-) steal: Kr&bw (less often KApopar), Aca, KéKAoda, Ké- 
kAewpat, 2 aor. pass. ékAdanv, KAeTTIs, -Téos. 1 aor. pass. ékhépOnv Ion. and 
poetic. (II.) 

Kryfw celebrate in song; kdjow, exdyoa (Dor. éxddifa from xret{w). Poetic. 
512. IIT.) 
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kAtva (kdc-v-) bend, usu. comp. w. card: -KAwa, EkAiva, KéuKa late, kékAupau 
(491), 2 aor. pass. -exAtvyv, 2 fut. pass. -KAwhoopar, 1 aor. pass. éxAlOny 
poetic, ékAlvOnv Epic, poetic, dwro-cdiréos Aristotle. (III.) 

kNtw hear: imperf. écdvoy is an old 2 aor. from an assumed pres. kNevw 3 2 aor, 
imper,, without thematic vowel, «dd and (Epic) KékXv& ; perf. xéxduka rare ; 
part. kAvpuevos as adj. famous = kdurés. Poetic. 

kvaiw scratch, usu. comp. w. did: -xvalcw Eur., -ékvavora, -KéxvarKa, -KEKVOLO POLL 
(489 ¢), -exvaicOny, -KvarcAcopar. 

*xvdw (Kv) scrape (kva-, kvn-) (On pres. contraction kvijs, kvq, etc. see 394, 641) 
often comp. W. kard: xvjow Hippocr., kvnoa, -Kékvynopar (489 c), -ekvqoOnv. 
Cp. kvale. F 

kothaivw (ko.A-av-) hollow: Kowhkavd, ékoltdava (544 a), xexolhacua (489 h) and 
éxo.NdvOnv Hippocr. (IIL. IV.) 

Kopifw (kouid-) care for: Kopid, éképioa, Kekdpika, Kekdptopat (usu. mid.), éKo- 
plcOnv, kopicOAcopat, Kopicréos. (III.) 

Kém-Tw (kom-) cut, usu. in comp. in prose: Kéw, exoa, -Kéxoha (did, ef, ov, 
etc.), Kékoppar, 2 aor. pass. -exdarnv (did, mepl), 2 fut. pass. -Komfropar, fut. 
perf. -Keképopar, komtdés. Hom, has 2 perf. part. xexorws. (II.) 

kopév-viue (kope- for kopec-) satiate: fut. kopéw Hom., xopéow Hdt., aor. éxdpeca 
poetic, 2 perf. part. xexopnds satisfied Epic, perf. mid. xexdpecuar (489 c) Xen., 
kexdpnuat Ion., poetic, aor. pass. éxopéo@ny poetic (489 g) d-Kdpynros and 
a-képe(c)ros insatiate, both poetic. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (IV.) 

koptcow (Kopvé-) arm with the helmet, arm: act. only pres. and imperf. Hom. 
aor. part. kopvocdpuevos, perf. part. kexopvOuévos. Poetic, mostly Epic. III.) 

koréw am angry: éxéreca (-dunv) and kexornads Epic. 

Kpale (Kpay-, Kpay-) cry out: 2 aor. ékpayov, 2 perf. kékpaya as pres. (imper. 
698, 704 e), fut. perf. as fut. kexpafopar shall cry out (581, 806). By-form 
kpavyd{o. (III.) 

kpalyw (kpav-) accomplish: xpav&, éxpava, perf. 3s, and pl. kéxpavrar, éxpavOny, 
KpavOjcoua, d-Kpavros. Epic by-form xpaalyw (kpaalyw ?): éxpynva (éxpa- 
nva ?), perf. 3 s. Kexpdavrat, plup. Kexpdavro, aor. pass. éxpdavbey Theocr., 
a-kpadavros. Poetic. (III.) 

xpépa-pat (xpeua-) hang, intrans., used as pass. of kpepdvvdpr. Pres. inflected as 
iorapar (Subj. Kpépopar, opt. kpepalpnv, 749 b, 750 b), Kpeprropar. Cp. 
Kpluynus and Kpepavvdpe. 

Kpepdv-vope (Kpeua-, 729) hang, trans.: Kpep@, ekpépaca, expepdoOnv, kpepaords. 
Mid. intrans. see kpépapar. Fut. xpeudow Comic poets, kpeudw Epic. (1V.) 

Kpl{o (Kpix- or Kpyy-) creak: 2 aor. Epic xpixe (v. 1. xplye), 2 perf. kéxptya 
Avistoph. (III.) 

kplu-vnue (Kpyu-v7-, Kp-va-) often miswritten kpjurnu, hang, trans., rare in act. 
Mid. xpluvaua am suspended = kpépapar. Poetic. (IV.) 

kptve (xpi-v-) judge : Kpww, expiva, Kéxpika (491), Kéxptpar, éxplOny (éxplyOny Epic, 
491), kpOhoropar (kptvotpar rarely pass., 809), Kpuréos, xperds poetic. (III.) 

Kpotw beat: kpovow, tkpovea, -Kékpovka, -kékpoupat and -Kékpovrpar (489 g), 
-ekpovoOnv, Kpovo-réos. 4 

KptT-rw (kpug-) hide: pow (prose w. a6, xard), expuipa, Kéexpuppar (prose 
w. dd), éxpohOnv, kpumrds, kpumréos poetic. Poetic 2 aor. pass. éxpvpny is rare 
(Soph:), xexptwoua: Hippocr. (I1.) 
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kTdopar acquire: KThoopar, ekrnoapnv, kékTnpar (442 N.) possess (Subj. KexT@- 
pat, -f, -firat, 709; opt. kexrypny, -fjo, -fjro, 711; doubtful are kexr@pny, -Go, 
-Gro); fut. perf. kexthropar shall possess (581) ; extHOnv pass. ; KTyTOs, -Té0S. 
Aor. mid. ékryodpnv usu. = have possessed. Ion. perf. mid, &krnuar (442 D.) 
and fut. perf. éxrjcoua: shall possess (both in Plato). 

Kkrelvw (KTev-, KTov-, Kra-v-, 478, 480) kill, in prose usually comp. w. dé, in 
poetry w. card; Go-krelvw: KTevd, tkrewa, 2 perf. da-éktova. lon. fut. 
krevéw (kravéw from xraivw). Poetic 2 aor. kravov and éxrav (551 D.) ; 
subj. «réwuev Mss. x 216, inf. xrdmevar, part. eras; mid. éxrdunv was killed 
(687). Epic aor. pass. éxrdénv. In Att. prose &mo-Ovyorkw is generally used 
as the pass. of Garo-xrelvw. By-forms dao-ktetvdpe and aro-kTevtw (some- 
times written crelyrum, -bw, krtvyduu, -Uw, 733). (III) 

ktito found: «ricw, erica, exricuar Pind., eerlc@nv, év-xrvros poetic. Epic 
2 aor, mid. part. criuevos (kri-) as pass., fownded. 512. (II1.) 

xruméw (ktum-, kTume-, 485) sound : éxrimnoa, 2 aor. éxrvmov Hom. (546 D). Poetic, 

Kvdalyw (Kvd-av-) honor: ékxidnva Epic. Hom. has also xiéddvw and xkvdidw. 
523 eh see CULES L Vis) 

Kvéw (ku-, Kve-, 485) am pregnant: ékinoa conceived, kekinxa. Fut. kujow 
Hippocr., aor. pass. ér-exvjdnv Aristotle. Mid. bring forth. Connected 
forms are xiw (usu. poetic) : éktca impregnated Aesch. (kicapuévn being preg- 
nant), caus. kvtcxw impregnate and conceive, kvtcKopar conceive: 

kvAlv8w and KvAtySéw, later kvAtw, roll: éxiNioa, Kata-KexvAtopar (489 c), éxv- 
AtcOynv, éx-KvAtcOAoopar, KvAtords. From éxvidica (= éxvdwwdcoa) the pres. 
kud\itw was formed. Connected is cadivdéouac. 

ku-vé-w (ku-) kiss: xuvjooua (?), ékvoa. Poetic. mpoo-Kuvéw render honage to: 
Tpos-KUVATW, TpOT-eKIVHTG (rpog-éxvoa poetic). (IV.) 

Kim-Tw (kup-, Cp. KvBda; Or Kvd-, cp. KUpds) stoop: ava-Kipopnar (806), eExupa, 
Kékvda. If the verb-stem is xv@- the v is long in all forms. (II.) 

kupéw (kup-, kupe-, 485) meet, happen is regular (poetic and Ion.). ktpw (Kvp-) = 
xupéw is mainly poetic: kiprw (586), ékvpoa. (III.) 

kwkbw (500, 1. a) lament: xwkiow Aesch., kwkxicoua: (806) Aristoph., éxadxioa 
poetic. 

Kodvw hinder: regular, but (rare) fut. mid. KoAVoopat as pass. (808) T. 1. 142. 


Aa-y-x-dvw (Aax-, Anx-) obtain by lot: Afgopar (806), 2 aor. Zdaxov, 2 perf. 
eVAnxa (445), etAnypar, EXHXOnv, Ankréos. Ton. fut. Ad~ouar,. Ion. 2 perf. 
Aéhoyxa (also poetic). Hom. 2 aor. Z\daxov (redupl. Aédaxov made partaker). 
(Ys) 

Adfouae and Adfuwac (Hpic and Ion.) = AapBavo. 

Aa-p-B-dvw (AaB-, AnB-) take: AAWopar (806), 2 aor. AaPov, Anda (445), etAnp- 
par, EnhOnv, AnpOyoopar, Anmrds, -réos. Fut. Adupouae (better AdWouar) 
Ion., AaYoduar Doric; 2 aor. inf. AedaBéoGar Hom. ; perf. edd Bnxa (Aae-) 
Ton. and Doric ; perf. mid. MAnuwar poetic, NMéAauuar Ion. ; aor. pass. ehdupOny 
Ton., éAdpOnv Doric ; v. a. kara-hawrréos Hdt. (IV.) 

Adprw shine: Adppo, appa, 2 perf. aura poetic. 

ha-v-O-dvw (Aad-, And-) escape the notice of, lie hid: Ahow, 2 aor. alov, 2 pert. 
A€yPa as pres., V. a. d-hagros poetic. Mid. in prose usu. émt-LavOdvopar 
forget (AavOdvouar poetic, rare in prose; A#fouar poetic) : émt-Ahoopar, 2 aor. 
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ér-ehabouny, perf. mid. émi-AAnopar. Hom. has 2 aor. Aé\aboy caused to 
Jorget and Nedabbuny forgot (448 D.), perf. mid. Adacpa. AeAHTOMaL iS 
poetic. By-forms are \7@w, -oua, chiefly poetic: ~\noa poetic; and dnbdrw 
cause to forget Epic, poetic. (IV.) 

Adw-rw (Aa8- or Aag-) lap, lick: pres. late: ée-Adopar Aristoph., é&€dava 
Aristoph., Aédaga Aristoph. Fut. Adyw Hom. (II) 

Adoxw, for Aax-cxw, 526 d (Aak-, Aake-) speak: Nakhoouat (806), 2 aor. €\axoy 
bowen rare), 2 perf. as pres. NéAnxa Epic = \éAaxa Tragic (part. NeAdKuta 
Epic), 2 aor. mid. Nedaxéunyv Epic. Poetic verb. By-forms ém-Anxéw Epic, 
Aaxdgw Tragic. (V.) 

Adw see: only part. Adwy and imperf. Ade. Epic. 

*\dw (AD) wish (Aa-, Ay-): contr. Ags, AQ, inf. A¥v. Doric verb. Also 
Nelw. Cp. 394. 

A€yw say: éEw, Edefa, perf. elpnka (see under elpw), A€Acypar, EA€xOnv, fut. pass. 
AexOAoopar, fut. perf. AedéEopar, Aextéos, -rés poetic. Fut. mid. Aéfopar as 
pass. is poetic (809). Sia-Aéyopar discuss: Sva-Aéfopar and Sra-Aex OAoopar 
(812), St-elAeypar, Si-eAexOnv (di-eAéynv Aristotle), Sta-Aexréos. 

A€éyw collect, count, usu. in comp. w. é& or ctv: -hé—w, -éXeEa, 2 perf. -e(Aoxa 
(445), -eiheypar and -AéAeypar, 2 aor. pass. -ehéynv (-eAéxOnv rare in Att.), 
fut. perf. -Aeynoopat, -AexTéos, AexTds poetic. 2 aor. mid. éd\éyuyny ¢ 335. 

Aeltrw (Aevr-, Noww-, Aiw-, 477 a) leave, often in comp. w. dé, card, bad, etc. : 
Aelyw, 2 aor. Avrov, 2 perf. AéAovtra have left, have failed. elropar mid. 
remain, pass. am left, am inferior: héreppar, EAelPOnv, fut. pass. A|erhOy- 
copa, fut. perf. AeAehouar, Aevrréos. Fut. mid. Aelpouar is rarely pass. 
(809). 2aor. mid. éd\réuqy in prose only in comp. (as pass. A 693). By-form 
Kata-Ausmdave. On the inflection of the 2 aor. see 384. 

Aerrivw (Aewrur-) thin: éhémtiva, AeAérrucpar (489 h), éAerrivOynv. (III.) 

hérw (Aem-, Kam-) peel, usu. Comp. W. amd, éx: -AéWw, -EAleya, A€AGupar (inscr.),” 
-eLarny. 

Aetw stone to death, usu. comp. w. xara in prose: -Aetow, -éAevoea, -chedoOnv 
(489 e), -Aevr Ojoropar. 

Nex- lay to rest (cp. Aéx-os bed): éEouar, edeEa (éNeEduny went to rest, imper. 
AéEeo, 542 D.), 2 aor. athematic forms (688) @dexro went to rest, imper. défo 
for Aex-co, inf. kara-éx Oar for -Aexo Oat, part. Kata-héypevos. Epic. 

AjGw: see AavOdve. 

Ae-Aalouar (Aa- for Aac-, 624 a) desire eagerly only pres. and imperf.; with | 
perf. AeAimuac (Ata-). Epic. Cp. Adw. (III.) 

Mocouae rarely Nrowa (dir-) supplicate: édoduny Epic, 2 aor. édurduny Epic, 
modv-\MoTos. Poetic, rare in prose. (III.) 

Aixudw (and Auxudfw) lick: perf. part. Neuxudres Hesiod. Usually poetic. 

hoéw (= Aofew) wash: Aoésgouat, éd\be(o)oa, -duny. Epic. See Aotw. 

Aotw wash loses v before a short vowel and then contracts (398 a): Aobw, Aoves, 
Rover, Aodpev, AotTe, Actor, EAovv, Aotcropar (Aovcw late), EAovoea, A€hovpar, 
&-Aovros. Hom. has \dw, Aogw : Nodgoopuat, Aofca £217, Mbeooa (-aro), Hippocr. 
éovdny. , 3 

Ndualyw (ADuav-) abuse: usu. ADpatvopar as act.: AUpavodpar, EAUpnvapny, AcAv- 
pacpat (usu. mid. 489 h), édvpdvOnv Ameya, (ODI) 

hbw (Av-, AD-) loose. ¥ow, toa, MAvka, AAvpar, AVY, Avofjcopar, NcAVoopat, 
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Aurés, -réos. Inflection p. 114. On2aor. mid. Epic éAvuny as pass., see 688. 
On perf. opt. NeAdro, see 711 D. 


palve (uav-, unv-) madden, act. usu. poetic: epnva, pépnva am mad. Mid. 
patvonar rage: wavoduar Hdt., 2 aor. pass. eudwnv. (III.) 

palowa (for wa(o)-toyar, 624 a) Hae strive: udooomat, euaCa )odunr, érl-wacros. 
Epic. Connected are Aeol. pdowar (ua@rar, opt. wero, imper. waco) and 
paysdw, Epic, poetic. (III.) 

pa-v-8-dveo (uab-, uabe-) learn: pobAcopar (806), 2 aor. tyabov, pepadaka, pa8n- 
tés, -tTéos. Hom. has 2 aor. tupafor (429 a, D.). CIV.) 

papalve (uapar-) cause to wither: éudpava, éuapdvOny Hom. III.) 

pdp-vayar (uap-va-) fight: only in pres. and imperf., subj. udprwpac (749 b), 
imper. pdpvao. Poetic. (IV.) 

udpr-rw (uapr-) seize: wdpyw, fuapya, 2 aor. Zuaproy (?) and redupl. wéuapmoy (?) 
Epic, 2 perf. wéuapra Epic. Poetic. (II.) 

parrw (uay-) knead: pdéw, tuaga, pépaxa, pépaypar, 2 aor. pass. endynv (mpoo- 
euadxOnv Soph.). (I11.) 

pdxopar (uax-, uaxe-) fight: paxodpar (539 b), guaxerdpny, pepaxnpar, paXxeréos. 
Pres. Hom. paxéouar (part. waxeovmevos and paxeduevos, fut. Hom. pax joouac 
(-€ocoua ?) and paxéouar, Hdt payjooua; aor. Epic éuayer(o)duny (Vv. 1. 
-nodunv), Hdt. éuaxerdunv; v. a. waxnrds Hom., a-uaxeros Aesch. 

pédw and pedéw rule (485d). Epic and poetic. uédoua am concerned about. 

pebi-cxwm make drunk: epébvoa. peOtiockopar get drunk, epeldabnv got drunk 
(489 e). (V.) 

peQvo am drunk: only pres. and imperf. ; other tenses from the pass. of peOicke. 

pely-vope (uery-, mry-) mix (often written utyrviqw), also pevyviw, and less com. 
ployo (526 c): pelfw, perso, peperypar, énelxOnv, dva-perxOjoopar rare, 2 aor. 
pass. éutynv, pektds, -réos. The forms with e are restored on the authority 
of inscr. Epic 2 fut. pass. uryjooua, Epic 2 aor, mid. Zuuxro (Guero ?), 
poetic fut. perf. wewelEoua. (1V.) 

Helpouar (uep-, for cpuep-, wop-, wap-) obtain part in: 2 perf. Zupope (442 D.) has a 
share in. Epic. elpapras it is fated (from ce-cpuap-rar, 445 a). (III.) 

péAAw (uedr-, wedde-) intend, augments w. e, rarely w. 7 (480): pedAhow, epéd- 
Anca, peAAnTéos. 

HérAw (Wed-, wede-) care for, concern poetic : weNjow poetic, wedioouar Epic, 2 perf. 
wéundra Epic, peuédnuar as pres. poetic (Epic péu-B-derar, 180 D.), euedHOnv 
poetic. Impersonal: péX\e it is a care, pedhoe, pence, pepeAnke, peAnTéos. 
Prose émt-péAopan or ért-peAéopar care for (the latter form is far more com. 
on Att. inscr. after 380 B.c.): émi-pedhoopar, émi-pepeAnpat, ém-epedHOny, 
érri-pedqTéos. 

péuova (jev-, pov-, ma-) desire: 2 perf. as pres. ; sing. uduovas, -ove; otherwise 
mi-forms (705), as wéuarov (573), wéuapev, -are, -daov, imper. peudrw, part. 
mewads and peudws, weuavia, inf. wenovévar Hat. Epic, poetic. 

péepdopar blame: péprpowar, enemrpapny, éuénhOnv rare in prose, weparrds. 

pévo (uev-, peve-) remain: pevd, trea, pepevnka (485 ¢), peverés, pevetéos. By- 
form pl-uv-w Epic and poetic. 


wep-unplfw ponder, devise; dm-euepunpica Aristoph., peputpita Epic. Poetic. 
612. III.) 
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Hjdouar devise: ujoouar, éunodunv. Poetic. 

Mnkdouat (unk-, wax-, 486 D.) bleat: pres. and imperf. not used; Hom. 2 aor. 
part. waxdy, 2 perf. part. ueuncds, weuaxvia, 2 plup. éu€unxoy (557 D. 3). 

pntiaw (unti-, 486 D., cp. uaris) plan: also pyridowar and (Pind.) pnrlouar: 
-ivouat, -tcduny. Epic and Lyric. 

plaive (wav-) stain: pravd, eulava, peplacpar (489h), eprdvOnv, pravOycopa, 
d-ulavros poetic. (IIL.) 

pt-pvy-ocko@ and pi-pyq-oKw (uva-, 526 b) remind, mid. remember. Act. usu. ava- 
or brro-pipyyoKe (the simple is poetic except in pass.) : -pvhow, -pvnea, perf. 
pepvnpat = pres. (442 nN.) remember, euvqeOnv (489 e) as mid. remembered, 
mentioned, fut. pass. = mid. pynrOyoopar shall remember, fut. perf. pepvioo- 
par shall bear in mind (581), Vv. a. émt-pvnotéos, d-uvacros Theocr, pépvypar 
has subj. pepvOpar (709), opt. pepvypny (pepvepnv doubtful, 711 b), imper. 
péepvnoo (Hdt. uéuveo), int. pepvijrbar, part. pepvnpévos. Fut. uvijow (-opac), 
aor. €uvnoa (-dunv) are poetic. Epic prdouar in Hom. éurdovro, puvwbpevos 
(643). (¢V.) 

pluvw remain: poetic for péve. 

ploy (for ui-(u)ovw, 526 c) mix, pres. and imperf. See petyvvpe. 

uvew suck, Ion. uvféw, late éx-uvfdw. Hom. éx-uvfjoas squeezing out. 

polo (uvy-) grumble: vga. III.) 

PUKGopaL (ntK-, WUK-, uvKa-, 486) bellow: epdknodpny, Epic 2 aor. utKoy (646 D.), 
Epic 2 perf. uéutxca as pres. 

pitre (uvK-) wipe usu. comp. w. dé: -épvta, -epeptypnv. IIT.) 

pbw shut the lips or eyes (v late, uncertain in Att.) : €4voa, pépixa. 


valw (vao-ww, 624 a) dwell: évacca caused to dwell, évacocduny took up my abode 
and caused to dwell, évécOnv was settled or dwelt. Poetic. (III.) 

vatw (var-.w, 624 db) swim: vatov . 222 (v. 1. véov). III.) 

vatrw (vad-, vay-, 514 a, 515 b) compress: évagta Epic and Ion., vévacpar _\ris- 
toph. (vévayyac Hippocr.), vaordés Aristoph. Mostly Ion. and poetic. (III) 

véw (vae-w) flow only in pres. Epic. Cp. vaiw swim. 

*vdw (v@) spin (va-, vn-, 894): pres. vis, vf, vaou, inf. viv, part. vov, fut. vacw, 
aor. évyoa, aor. pass. évAOnv. 

verxéw (verke- for veixeo-; Cp. Td velkos strife) chide, usu. verxelw in Hom. : veckéow, 
évelxeo(o)a. Epic (also Hdt.). (II.) 

velder (verp-, wp-, 477; better form than viper) snows, covers with snow: Kar- 
éverpe. Pass. velderau. 

vépw (veu-, vewe-) distribute, mid. also go to pasture: vena, evapo, Sta-vevénnna, 
vevéunpar, évennOnv, Sa-veynréos. 

véouar (veo-) go, come, only in pres. and imperf.: usu. in fut. sense. Mainly 
poetic. Cp. vicoua:. 541. 

vebw nod: -vebcopar w. dvd or card (806), évevoa, vévevka, Hom. has fut. vetow 
and xara-veUcouat. 

véw (vev-, ver-, vu-, originally ovev-, etc.) swim, often comp. w. did, é&: vevrodpar 
Xen. (540, 806), -évevoa, -vévevka, vevortéos. Cp. vijxouar. 

véw heap up, pres. in comp. and only in Hdt. (Att. usu. has xéw) : évnca, 
vévnpar (vérnouae ? 489 ¢), vnrés Hom. Epic vyéw. 

vitw (“B-, wy-, 509 a) wash, in Att. usu. comp. w. awd, é& : -vihpopat (vip poetic). 
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-vupa, -vévippar, -evlpOnv Hippocr., d-umrros Hom. = av-ard-waros. virrw is 
late, virrowac Hom. (III.) 

vicouae go or will go: from m-v(e)o-sopat, cp. vdc-ros return. Often printed vic- 
coua (Mss. often have veloouac). Poetic. (III.) 

voéw think, perceive, regular in Att. Mid. voodpat usu. in comp., fut. Sva-voqjco- 
pat (rare) and Sta-vonPyropar (812), Ion. contracts on to w in éywoa, vévwxa, 
VEVW LAL. 

vopitw believe: vouid (539 €), évoproa, vevopiKa, vevopropar, évopicOnv, voprrOh- 
copat, voproréos. 512. (III) 


falvw (Eav-) scratch: fave, e€nva, @Eaupua late Att., facuar Hippocr. III.) 

téw (Ee- for teo-) scrape: eeopar (489d). Epic are era and técoa, feorés. 

tnpatve (Enpav-) dry: Enpava, eEnpava, eEfparpar (489 h), eEnpavOnv. Lon. ¢&7}- 
pnva, late é&jpaupa. (1V.) 

fiw polish: eioa, edobyv (489 c), Zévouar Aristotle, Euords Hdt. 


68ouropéw travel: regular, but observe ddourerépyxa for wdorrdpnka. See 453. 
d8orovgw make a way: regular, but wdoreronpuévos in Xen. for adomompévos. 453. 
édu- am angry: in Hom. aor. &dve(c)dunv, perf. ddadvcrac as pres. (489 d). 
bfm (5-, dfe-) smell: Ooffow, a{noa. Hippocr. dféow and w&fera, Epic plup. 
6dde. as imperf., Aeolic dcdw. (III.) 
olyw open: olfw, ofa, olxdels Pind. Poetic, as is also ofyvips. In prose dv-olya 
and dv-olyvtpr, g.v. The older form is defyw, found in Hom. aor. dega 
(uss. &Ea). Hom. has also wiyriuny (@ery- ?). 
olSa (o/d-) : see é6- and 794. 
olSéw swell: eSyoa, ddyKa. By-form olddvw poetic. 
olktipw (olkrip-, 620. iii) pity: @«ttpa. olxrelpw is a late spelling. III.) 
olpadtw lament: olpmtopar (806), Opwta, ofuwyuar (?) Eur., gudxOny poetic. 512. 
(IIL) 
olvoxoéw and -yoevw Hom. pour wine: imperf. olvoxder, dvoxder (Ewvoxder, A 3, is 
incorrect for éfou-), olvoxonow, ofvoxofoa.. Epic and Lyric, and in Xen. 
olopar (ol-, ofe-~) think: 1 pers. in prose usu. otpat: imperf. @pnv (rarely odpnv), 
oiqcopar, ayOnv, olntéos. Epic diw, diw, and ofw, diouar (500. 2. D.), diodunr, 
atoOny (489 e). otpat is probably a perfect (634). 
olow: shall bear. See dépwo. 
otxopat (olx-, olxe-, ofxo-, 486) am gone as perf. (1886): olxqoopat, ofywxa 
poetic and Ion. (some mss. @ywKa), rap-gsxnka (?) K 252. olxwxa is probably 
due to Att. redupl. Ion. -ofynuar is doubtful. 
oKéd\dw (dKed-) TUN ashore: dkea. Cp. Ké\dAw. (III.) 
Ato O-dvw (dro -) slip, also St-odveBaivw: 2 aor. SdvcGov Ion., poetic ; d:-wMloOnoa 
and &dic@nxa Hippocr. (éduoGe-). (1V.) 
bA-Auue destroy, ruin, lose, for 6d-vv-yu (dd-, dde-, ddo-) also -oAdAJw, in prose 
usu. comp. w. ad, also w. dud or é&: -oAd (589 b), -bAeoa, -oAdrAcKa have 
ruined, 2 perf. -dAwra am ruined. Fut. 6dé0(c)w Epic, é\éow rare in com- 
edy, dAéw Hdt. Mid. éAdvpar perish : -odotpar, 2 aor. -wddpyv, part. drAduevos 
ruinous (ovd- Epic). By-form é6déxw Epic, poetic. (IV.) 
oh-ohifw (ddodvy-) shout, rare in prose: ododb~opat (806), dASAVEA. (III) 
hopvpopar (dropup-) bewail: oopvpotpar, ddopipdyny, orodtpOnv made to 
lament Thuc. 8.78. (II1.) : 
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Sp-vope (6u-, duo-, 486) and opvbw swear: opodpar (806) for duocopnat, @poca, 
opdpoxa, Opepopar and dpadporpar (489 ¢), opdOnv and OpscOnv, opocbAco- 
POL, Gt-opotos. (IV.) 

opbpy-viuue (duopy-) wipe, usu. comp. w. é£ in poetry : -oudpiw, duopéa. €£-opopyvu- 
Har: -ondpfopat, -opopEdpnv, -wpdpxOnv. (IV.) 

ovi-vn- pe (dvn-, dva-; for dv-ovn-ux, but the redupl. has no regard for the 0) bene- 
Jit: ovice, ee aor. mid. avapny received benefit (opt. dvalpynv), avAOny, 
Gv-dvntos. 2 aor. mid. imper. dyyco Hom., w. part. dvjuevos Hom.; 1 aor. mid. 
avauny is late, 

3vo-uat (dvo-, 725) insult: pres. and imperf. like dldouar, opt. dvocro Hom. ; érdc- 
comat, ip Te aor, pass. subj. xkar-ovocdys Hdt. (489 e), dvoréds Pind., 
dvocrés Hom. dvaro P 25 may be imperf. of a by-form dvayac. 

dfivw (dévr-) sharpen, in prose wap-of¥ve provoke: -ofvvG, dftva, -dtuppar, 
-wibvenv. (III.) 

ém- in fut. dopa, perf. mid. Gppar, aor. pass. SPOnv, mept-omréos. See dpdu. 

érulw (drv-) take to wife (later értw): értcw Aristoph. Epic, poetic. (JIL) 

Opa (dpa- for fopa-) see: imperf. édpwv (434), fut. dopa 806 (difer 2 s.), 2 aor. 
elSov (i5- for ¢.d-), 1 perf. épaxa (443) and édpaxa (plup. éwpxn), édspapar 
and Oppar, GdOnv, opOqoopar, 6pards, mept-omréos. Acolic dpyu, Epic épdw 
(643), New Ion. opéw. Imperf. wpwy Hadt., fut. ér-dpoua in Hom. = shall 
look on, éri-dYouat shall choose, aor. mid. ér-wYduny saw Pind., émi-wWdunv 
chose Plato, 2 perf. érwma poetic, Ion. See /6- and ér-. (VI) 

épyalvw (dpyar-) am angry : Opyava (544 a) made angry. Tragic. 523h. (IIL) 

opyl{w enrage: é-opy.a, Spyro, Gpyrrpar, apyicOnv, opycOjoopar, Opyioréos. 
612, 815. III.) 

épéyw reach Epic, poetic, dpéy-vimc Epic (only part. dpeyvis): dpétw, dpeta 
rare in prose. Odpéyowat stretch myself, desire: opéEowar rare in prose, wpeéa- 
pny but usu. apéxOnv as mid., dpexrds Hom. Perf. &peyuar Hippocr., ép- 
peyuar (3 pl. dpwpéxara IL 834, plup. épwpéxaro A 26). By-form épryrdomar: 
apryvyPnv. 

Bp-viju (6p-) raise, rouse: dprw (536), pea, 2 aor, trans, and intrans. &popoy Epic 
(448 D.), 2 perf. dpwpa as mid. have roused myself, am roused. Mid. éprupac 
rise, rush: fut. dpoduac Hom., 2 aor. wpdumv (Epic are dpro, imper. bpao0, bpceo 
(542 D.) and dpcev, inf. dpAa1, part. dpuevos), perf. dpwpewar Hom. Poetic. (1V.) 

dpirrw (dpux-) dig, often comp. w. did, card : -opttw, dpvta, -opdpuxa, opdpvypar 
(Spvypar?), optxOnv, -opvx@jcopar, 2 fut. pass. -opvxqropat Aristoph., 
opuxtés. Mid. aor. epvéduny caused to dig Hat. III.) 

dodhpalvopar (doppar-, dagpe-) smell: drpphropar, 2 aor. ordpdpyy, doppdvOny 
late Com. and Hippocr. Hat. has dcgpdunv. 5380. (III. IV.) 

érorvtw lament: érorvéouar (806), erérvéa. 512. (IIL) 

otpéw make water: todpovy, odphoopar (806), év-eotpyoa, év-covpnka. New Ion. 
has ovp- for Att. éovp- (as ovp7Onv Hippocr.). 

obrdtw wound: otrdcw, otraca, otracua. Epic and Tragic. 512. (III.) 

oirdw wound: ofrnca, 2 aor. (ui-form) 38. ofra 551 D., 634, 688 (inf. ovrduevac 
and ovrduev), 2 aor. mid. ovrdmevos as pass., ap-oUr ares. Epic and Tragic. 

ddelAw (dped-, dperre-) OWE: OEerhtow, ade(hynoa, 2 aor. dedov in wishes, would 
that! welAnka, aor. pass. part. operAnfeis. Hom. usu. has d¢éAdw, the 
Aeolic form. (III.) 
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dpédrrw (dped- 519 a) increase: aor. opt. d¢édree Hom. Poetic, mainly Epic. 
(iII.) 

ddd-trk-dvw (dpd-, dpre-, dpd-wk-, 530): owe, am guilty, incur a penalty : 
dhrAhow, ShrAnoa (rare and suspected), 2 aor. Spdov, Shdrynka, apAnpar. 
For 2 aor. épdetv, 6f\dv mss. often have épAevv and éPdwy, as if from 6dw, 
alate present. (IV. V.) 


maitw (raid-, mavy-) sport: trawa, mwératka, wémacpat, marotéos. Att. fut. 
prob. ralcopuat (806), marEoduac in Xen. S. 9. 2 is used by a Syracusan. 

malw (ral-, mase-) strike: malow and maihow Aristoph., tmraura, brep-mérarka ; 
for éralo@nv Aesch. (489 e), Att. usu. has éwAqynyv, as wérAnypat for wémacka, 

madalw wrestle: émddara, éradalcbny Eur. (489 e), tadalow pic, duo-mddat- 
atos Aesch. 

méddkw (mwad-) shake, brandish: érnda, wérahua. Hom. has 2 aor. redupl. 
du-memadwy and 2 aor. mid. (€)rad7o. Epic and poetic. (III.) 

‘adomat (ma-) acquire, become master = ktdopar; pres. not used: macoua, éra- 
cdunv, wéraua. Doric verb, used in poetry and in Xen. Distinguish mrdco- 
pat, éradoduny from traréouac eat. 

Tmapa-vopew transgress the law augments wap-evop- rather than rap-nvou- though 
the latter has support (T. 3. 67. 5), perf. wapa-vevounka. See 454. 

map-o.véwm insult (as a drunken man): érap-dvovv, érap-dvynca, weTAp-ovynKka, 
érrap-wvnOnv (best MS. rapwr7Ony D. 22. 63). See 454. 

Tacx suffer (aevd-, rov0-, ra0-) for r(e)v6-cxw (36 b, 526d): melropar (806) 
for mev6-coua, 2 aor. eraGov, 2 perf. wérov8a (Hom. rérocbe or réracbe 573, 
705 and fem. part. meradvia) ; Doric rérocya. (V. VI.) 

mardoow strike: pres. and imperf. Epic (for which Att. has riarw and tralw), 
matdtw, émdtata, éx-rerdrayuac Hom. (Att. wéwAnypar), éraraxny late 
(Att. éwAhynv). (IIL) 

maréouat (wat-, mate-) eat, taste: mdooua (?) Aesch., éradc(c)duyv Hom., plup. 
meracunv Hom., d-racros Hom. Mainly Epic, also New Ion. 

marta (mat-, 515 a) sprinkle: usu. in comp. w. év, érl, catd: waocw, -éraca, 
-eracOyv, macréos. Hom. has only pres. and imperf. Often in comedy. (III.) 

mavw stop, cause to cease: wovow, travoa, wéeTavKa, Téeravpar, raven, mavOy- 
copat, fut. perf. wematcoopar (581), a-mraveros, mavotéos. Mid. matvopar 
cease: matoopat, éravodpnv. In Hdt. mss. have éravény and ératcOnv. 

melOw (meL0-, oib-, 7i0-) persuade: melow, trea, wéraika, 2 perf. mérovba trust, 
mréreopar, éreloOnv, mecOqcopar, miotdés, meiotéos. Mid. we(Bopor believe, 
obey: mweloopar. 2 aor. @rifov and émifduny poetic; redupl. 2 aor. wémiOov 
Epic, 448 D. (rerlOw, -ouw); 2 plup. 1 pl. érériOuev (573) for éremolOaper ; 
2 perf. imper. rérew@ Aesch. Eum. 599 (rémic@c?). From mie- come 
Hom. rifjow shail obey, reriOjow shall persuade, miOhoas trusting. 

mewdw (eiva-, mevy-) hunger (for contraction in pres. see 394, 641) : TELV}T Ww, 
érelvyoa, wematvyka. Inf. pres. revvfuevar Hom. 

melpw (mep-, map-) pierce, Epic in pres.: @reipa, wémapuat, 2 aor. pass. dv-erdpny 
Hdt. Ion. and poetic. (III.) 2 

jextT-€-w (mek-, mwext-e-, 485) comb, shear = Epic pres. melkw: %reéa Theocr., 
éretdunv Hom., éréx@nv Aristoph. For comb Att. usu. has krevite, faivw ; 
for shear xelpw. 
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medafw (réhas near) bring near, approach: weddow and Att. edd (588), érédraca 
(Epic also éré\acoa, and mid. éredacdunr), wérdypuar Epic, éredkdcOnv Epic 
(€wany in tragedy), 2 aor. mid, érdjunv approached Epic (688), v. a. raorés. 
Poetic and Ion. Kindred are reddw (7eda-, rda-) poetic, reAdOw and mrdOw 
dramatic, ri\vapyar and miAvdw Epic, Prose rAnovdteo (cp. myolov). 512. (III.) 

médw and méouar (wed-, wA-) am (orig. turn, move myself) : &redov and éredduny, 
2 aor. re, mero, -7Aduevos. Poetic. 

méparw (reum-, toum-) send: méprpw, érepa, 2 perf. wéropda, mémeppar, eréudOny, 
TeppOncopat, mepmTdés, reparéos. 

mematve (rerav-) make soft or ripe: émémtiva (544 a), éwendvOnv, memavOjcopar; 
perf. inf. rerdv@ac Aristotle. (III.) 

memopety OF memapety Show : See mop-. 

wémpwtat it is fated : see trop-. 

trepaive (mepay-, Cp. mépas end) accomplish : mepava, érépava, weméparpat (489 h), 
érepavOnv, &-mépavtos, Sta-mepavtéos. (III. ) 

mépSopar (epd-, mopd-, mapd-) = Lat. pedo: awo-rapSycopat, 2 aor. aa-érapSov, 
2 perf. wéropda. 

mépOw (aepb-, mpab-) sack, destroy: wépow, émepoa, 2 aor. empadoyv, and émpabdunv 
(as pass.). Inf. rép@ar for rep6-cbar (688). mépoouaris pass.in Hom. Poetic 
for prose trop0éw. 

wép-vyut sell, mid. répyayar: fut. repdw, aor. érepda(o)a, perf. mid. part. memepy- 
uévos. Poetic, mainly Epic, for madéo or drodisopar. Akin to repdw (cp. 
mépav) go over, cross (mepaow, etc.) ; Cp. murpackw. (IV.) 

rérauat fly; see méropar. 

meTav-vope (rera-, rTa-, 729) and weravviw (rare) expand, in prose usu. comp. w. 
dvd: -mer@ (539), -erwéraca, -rértrapar. Fut. éx-rerdow Kur., perf. mid. reré- 
Tagua poetic (489 g), aor. pass. merdoOnv Hom. (489 e). By-forms: poetic 
mirynue and miryéw (only pres. and imperf.), (IV.) 

méropat (mer-, mere-, m7-) fly, in prose usu. comp. W. dvd, é&: -rrhropar 
(Aristoph. also merjooua), 2 aor. -errépynv. Kindred is poetic réraua : 
2 aor. @rrny (poetic) and érrdpny, inflected like érpiduny (érrduny is often 
changed to érréunv), 687. Poetic forms are rordouat and roréoua (rerbrn- 
pat, érorHOnv, mornros); mwrdouat is Epic. tmrrapar is late. 

mérrw (mex-, mem-, 513 a) cook: whba, erepa, wémeppar, erépOnv, memrds. (III.) 

mevboua (revd-, mv0-) learn, poetic for muvOdvopar. 

mépvov slew: see per-. 

awhy-vipu (rny-, tay-) fix, make fast: whfw, émnfa, 2 perf. wernya am fixed, 
2 aor. pass. éréynv intrans., 2 fut. pass. mayhoopar. Epic 2 aor. 3 8, xar- 
érnxto stuck (athematic, 736 D.), émrnéduny poetic and Ion., émjxOnv and 
mnxros poetic. mnyvtw rare (Hdt., Xen.). wnyviro (Plato, Ph. 118 a) pres. 
opt. for rnyvu--ro (some Mss. rnyvborro) ; cp. 819. (IV.) 

mnoddw leap, often comp. w. avd, els, é&, érl: -rndqcopat (806), -erjdnoa, -remndnka. 

mialve (riav-) fatten: miavd, ériava, kata-mertaopat (489 h). Mostly poetic 
and Ion. (IV.) 

midh-ynut, modr-vauat, wid-vdw, approach : see meddfw. 

ar(-p-mAn-pe (rAy-, wra-, 741; w. w inserted) fill. In prose comp. w. éy (727) ; 
éu-mAhow, év-érdyqoa, eu-wérAnka, ép-rérAqopar (489 On év-emAgoOny, ép- 
TrAncOAcopar, eu-wAnoréos. 2 aor. mid. athematic émAjuqy (poetic) : 
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mhfro and md#vro Epic, év-érAnro Aristoph., opt. éu-rAyjuny Aristoph., imper. 
Zumdnoo Aristoph. By-forms: miumddvouac Hom., mrjOw am full poetic 
(2 perf. mém\nOa) except in mAnPovca ayopa, TAnIIw abound, mAnPbvopat 
Aesch., mAnpdw. 

a(-p-mpn-pt (mpn-, mpa-, W. mw inserted) burn. In prose usu. comp. w. év (ep. 
727): -mptow, -érpyoa., -rérpnpar, -erpnoOnv (489 e). Hdt. has éu-rérpyopar, 
and éu-mpjoouar (as pass.) or éu-remphooua (6.9). mémpnouar Hadt., Aristotle. 
By-form éu-rp7d% Hom. 

miv-cKw (muvu-) make wise: érivveca, Poetic. (V.) 

atve (m-, ro-, rw-) drink often comp. w. éf or card: fut. mtopat 806 (usu. ¢ after 
Hom., 541) and (rarely) miodpar, 2 aor. mov 548 a (imper. 7761, 687), wéroxa, 
-rérropar, -emdOqv, -roOhcopat, words, wotéos, muords poetic. Aecolic mavw. 
529, (IV. VI.) 

mi-mt-cxw (mi-) give to drink: riow, érica. Poetic and New Ion, Cp, atvo. 
SO Ovi) 

mi-rpd-oKw (mpa-) sell, pres. rare = Att. wodéw, drodiSopar: wérpaka, mémpapar, 
érp&Ony, fut. perf. memphcopar, mpards, -réos. In Att. rwrhow, droddcopan, 
dmeSopnv are used for fut. and aor. (V.) 

mt-rrw (meT-, wT-, 86, mrw-) fall for mi-m(e)T-w: Twecodpar (540 c, 806), 2 aor. 
émecov (540 c), wémtoxa. Fut. recéoua: Ion., 2 aor. éreroyv Doric and Aeolic, 
2 perf. part. rerrds Soph., rerrnws and merrews Hom. 

mlr-vynue and mit-vdw spread out: poetic for werdvvipr. (LV.) 

mit-vw fall: poetic for mtmrw, (IV.) 

wrd fw (wrayy-, 510) cause to wander: érrayéa. Mid. rrdfouar wander: mrdyéo- 
pat, érdayxOnv wandered, mayxrés. Poetic. III.) 

wAdOw: dramatic for Tedd fw, wANTLALO. 

mAaTTwW (rAar-, 515a) mould, form: erraca, wémrAacpat, érAacOnv, TAAcTés. 
Fut. dva-rd\dow Ion. III.) 

mhéxw (mex-, whox-, mrak-) weave, braid: emde—a, wémdreypar, erdéxOnv rare, 
2 aor, pass. -ermAdkny (év, ctv), 2 pert. éu-rémdoxa Hippocr., probably Att., and 
éu-rémr\exa Hippocr., fut. pass. éu-rdexOyjoouac Aesch., rrexrés Aesch. 

awhéw (whev-, mef-, mv-, 503, 607) sail (on the contraction see 397): mAev- 
copar or wAevoodpor (540, 806), emrrdevoa, mémdevKa, mérdevopar (489 d), 
wreveréos. érhevobny is late. Epic is also rAelw, Ion. and poetic rdw: 
Trdcopat, Erwoa, 2 aor. rwy (Epic, 688), rémAwka, thwrbs. Att. by-form 
TABS Ww. 

TwAATTH (rhyy-, whay-) strike, in prose often comp. w. éé, éml, kata: -rAhEe, 
-€rdnga, 2 perf. mérdnya, mérAnypor, 2 aor. pass. érAnyyv, but in comp, 
always -ewAdynv (ef, xard), 2 fut. pass. mAnyhoopot and ék-mAayhoopar, fut. 
perf. memAnfopat, kata-mwAnkréos. 2 aor. redupl. (é)rémAnyov Hom., mid. re- 
mdrnyeto Hom., érdyxOnv poetic and rare, -erdfynv Hom. Thue. 4. 125 has 
éx-whIyvucGa (rhyyviue). In pres., imperf., fut., and aor. act. Att. uses 
timtw, maiw for the simple verb, but allows the compounds éxmdjrrw, ém- 
m\j7Tw. In the perf. and pass. the simple verb is used. (III.) 

mAvvo (mAvr-) wash: mwAvva, erddva, mwémAvpat (491), érdvOnv Ion. (prob. also 
Att.), wAvréos, mhurés Ton. Fut. mid. ék-rAvvodpar as pass. (808). (III.) 

mAdw sail: see wéw. 


mvéw( mveu-, wrer-, rvv-, 503, 607) breathe, blow, often comp. w. avd, év, e&, eel, cbv: 
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tmvevrotpat (540) and -mrvetcropar (806), érvevera, -rémvevka. Epic also mvelw. 
From dva-rvéw take breath: 2 aor. imper. &u-mrvve X 222. See mri-. 

avtye (rviy-, ry-) choke, usu. comp. w. dmé : -mrvigw (147 C), -émviga, mémvtypar, 
-emrviyny, -Tviynocopar, 

mvu- to be vigorous in mind or in body: Epic forms dyu-rviro, du-rvidny (Qi Ih 
-rvbvOny), rérviuac am wise, rerviuévos wise, plup. rérvico. Often referred 
to mvéw OF TivicKw. 

mobéw desire, miss: robhow or ToPéropar (806), erdOqoa or énd0era (488 b). 
All other forms are late. 

trovéw labour, in early Greek rovéoua: regular, but rovécw and éxédveca in mss. of 
Hippocr.; Doric rovdw. 

mop- (and mpw-) give, allot: 2 aor. éropov poetic, 2 aor. inf. wemopety (in some 
MSS. merapetv) Pind. to show, perf. pass. rémrpwrat it is fated, 4 mempwpudevn 
(aica) fate. Poetic. 

mpattw (mpay-) do: mpagw, érpata, 2 perf. rérpaxa (prob. late) have done, 
mrérpaya have fared (well or ill) and also have done, wémpaypar, érpayOnv, 
fut. pass. mpax@qcopar, fut. perf. wempatopar, mpaxréos. Fut. mid. rpatopar 
is rarely pass. (809). Ion. rpjoocw, rpjéw, etc. (III.) 

mpavve (rpaiv-) soothe: émpavva, érpavvenv. (III.) 

mpérw am conspicuous: mpéyw poetic. Impersonal ampémer, mpéper, empee. 

mp.a- buy, only 2 aor. mid. érpidpnv (p. 1388). Other tenses from @véopar. 

Tptw saw: erpioa, mémpiopar (489 c), emptor Onv. 

mpotccouar (mpotk-, cp. mpol— gift): pres. in simple only in Archilochus: fut. 
kara-mpolfoua: Aristoph. (lon. katampotéouar). (III.) 

araiw stumble: mratow, értaira, émTaka, &-TTatocTos. 

mrTap-vupat (rrap-) sneeze: 2 aor. értapov ; | aor. érrapa and 2 aor, pass, érrdpyy 
Aristotle. (IV.) 

TIHTTH (TTHK-, TTAaK-) cower: Ertyta, rTnxa ; 2 aor. part. kata-rraxwy Aesch. 
From zra- Hom. has 2 aor. dual cara-rr7jrnv (688) and 2 perf. part. merrnds. 
Ton. and poetic also rréccw (mrwk-). III.) 

aritta (rric-) pound: érrica Hdt., wepr-érticpar Aristoph., repi-erricOny late 
Att. (489 cc). Not found in classic prose. (III.) 

aticow (mTvx-) fold usu. comp. in prose w. dvd, mepl: -mrifw, -érrvfa, 
-érruypat, -ertuxOnv, 2 aor. pass. -errvynv Hippocr., mruxrés Ion. (II1.) 

aTvw (rru-, TTU-) spit: Kat-éntvoea, KaTa-TTvVaTOS. Hippocr. has mrvcw, émrvaOny. 

arv-v-0-dvopar (mevd-, rvd-) learn, inquire: webcopat (for wevOcopuar), mevoodua 
A. Prom. 990, 2 aor. érvOépnv, mérvopar, mevoréos, dvd-rvcros Hom, Hom. 
has 2 aor. opt. redupl. revGorro. mevPouar is poetic. (IV.) 


palvw (pa-, pav-, 523 h, perhaps for pad-mw) sprinkle: pavd, éppava, Eppac war, 
(489 h), éppdvdnv. Apparently from fad- come Epic aor. tpagoa, Epic perf. 
éppddarae and plup. éppddaro. Perf. Zppavrac Aesch. Ion., poetic, (III. IV.) 

palw strike: palow, €ppaica, éppaicOny (489 e). Fut. mid. as pass. dca-ppaloer dar 
Q 355. Poetic, mainly Epic. 

pam-rw(pag-) stitch : dmo-ppdrpu, tpparpa, tppapat, 2 aor. pass. éppahny, parrds, (II.) 

parrw (pay-) throw down (late pres. for dpdrrw) : Evp-pdgw, éppaga. (III.) 

pétw (¢pey-w, 511) do: pééw, epeta (less often eppefa), aor. pass. part. pex Geis, 
d-pexros. Poetic, Cp. épdw. III.) 
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péw (pev-, per-, pu-, and pve-) flow (on the contraction in Att. see 397) : pufropar 
806 (2 fut. pass. as act.; pevoouar rare in Att. ), éppbnv (2 aor. ; pass. as act. ; 
Zppevoa rare in Att.), éppdnka, puts and pevoréos poetic. pevoodpuac Aristotle. 

pn- stem of elpnxa, elpnpar, éppHOnv, pyPycopar, elphropar, See elpw. 

phy-vope (pny-, for fpny-, pwy-, pay-) break, in prose mostly in comp. w. ava, dud : 
-pftw, eppnga, 2 perf. -ppwya am broken, 2 aor. pass. éppdynv, 2 fut. pass. 
-payfoopar; -éppnyuar and -eppyxOyy Ion., pyxrds Hom. (d1V.) 

piyéw (pty-, piye-, 485) shudder: piyjow, épptynoa and pitynoa, 2 perf. Epptya as 
pres. Chiefly poetic. 

ptyéw shiver. On the contraction in the pres. see 398: piywow, épptywoa. 

ptrrw (pir-, pir-) and piw-t-éo (485 d) throw: ftw, eppia, 2 perf. Eppida, 
Eppippat, éppthOnv, 2 aor. pass. epplpny, fut. pass. aro-pptpbAcopar, pimrds 
Soph. (1II.) 

pohéw sup up: podhow and podjcropar (806), éppddynoa. 

ptouac (Epic also pou, rare in Att.) for fptouar, defend: picopuar, éppiodunp, 
and pucdunv O 29, purds. Athematic forms are ép(p)iro, 3 pl. piaro, picdar. 
See @piuac. Chiefly poetic. 

puréw soil: Epic perf. part. pepyrwpévos (442 b. D.). Cp. purdw am dirty. 

pwov-vipe (pw-) strengthen: ér-éppwra, Eppwnar (imper. eppwaco farewell, part. 
éppapévos strong), éppaxOnv (489 e), d-ppwaros. (IV.) 


calyw (cav-) fawn upon: éonva. Poetic, prob. also in prose. (III.) 

calpw (onp-, cap-) sweep: 2 perf. céonpa grin: éonpa Soph. (III.) 

cadmife (cadmiyy-) sound the trumpet : éoddmiy—a (also éodAmiéa ?). (III.) 

cabw (Cp. gafos safe) save: cadsw, écdwoa, écawbyv. Epic and poetic (but not 
Att.). Epic pres. subj. céys, 76, c6wor, which editors change to ca@s (chs, 
caots, co@s), TAM (dw, ca0?, co@), caGcL (cdwot, cdwor). For cdw pres. imper. 
and 8s. imperf. editors usu. read cdov (= cao-e), but some derive the form 
from Aeolic cdwm. Cp. cata. 

cattw (cay-) pack, load: trata, céoaypor. (III.) 

cdw sift: @rnoa, céonoua. Newlon. Here belong perf. érryuae and Siarrdo 
Att. for dia-codw. 

oPév-vip. (oBe- for cBeo-, 523 f. n. 1) extinguish, usu. comp. w. dé or xara: 
oPéow, to Bera, trBnka intrans. have gone out, érPérOnv (489 c), 2 aor. pass. 
éoBny intrans. went out (415, 756 a), cByropar, 2oBecua Aristotle. 819. (1V.) 

oéBw revere, usu. céBopar: aor. pass. as act. érébOnv, cerrds Aesch. 

aelw shake: veiow, ereira, céreika, cérerrpat (489 c), éoeioOnv, ceiotds. 

cevw (cev-, ov-) urge, drive on, mid. rush: ~rceva (548 a. D.) and ceda, Zooupar 
as pres. hasten, éo(c)vOnv rushed, 2 aor. mid. éo(c)vunv rushed (éccv0, 
éxauTo or otro, cipevos, 688), érl-ccvros Aesch. Mostly poetic, esp. tragic. 
Here belongs dm-erova (or dr-éocova) he isgone in Xen. Probably from coéo- 
wat (od0s, gods motion), or from céouar, come dramatic coduar (Doric cGpac), 
godode (ind. and imper.), codvrat, cod, covcdw. For ceSra (S. Trach. 645), 
often regarded as from a form ceduat, cofra: may be read. 

onpaive (onuar-, Cp. cfua sign) show: onpavd, éoApnva (éofuara not good Att 
though in mss. of Xen.), ceofqparpar (489 h), éonpdveny, ert-onpaveqcopat, 
a-onpavros Hom., éri-onuavréos Aristotle. (III.) 

oATe (onT-, car-) cause to rot: 2 perf. c€oynma am rotten, 2 aor. pass. er aarny 
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rotted as intrans., 2 fut. pass. kata-camfhoopat. ow Aesch., séonuua Aris- 
totle, snrrés Aristotle. 819. 

ciyaw am silent: otyjropar (806), éotynoa, ceotynka, ceotynpar, éotyHOnv, 
otyniyoopar, fut. perf. certyjoopat, ciynréos poetic. 

ctvomat (o.v-) injure, very rare in Att. prose: civioomac (2) Hippocer., éotvaduny 
Hot} (11) 

ciwrde am silent: ciwmropar (806), érvdrnoa, ceordmnka, torwmf|Onv, cLwmny- 
OAropat, cLiwryTéos. 

okdn-tw (cxag-) dig, often comp. w. kard: oKdipo, <oxarpa, 2 perf. -érxada, 
éokappar, 2 aor. pass. -erkddyy. (II.) 

okedav-v0pi (cxeda-), rarely oxeSavviw, scatter, often comp. w. amd, dud, Kad: 
-oke5H (539 Cc), -eokédacra, toxéSarpar (489 c), eoxeddcOnv, cxeSacrds. Fut. 
oxeddow poetic. By-forms: Epic cedavvty: éxédacca, éxeddc nv ; mainly poetic 
and Ion, oxté-vnu and cxld-vauar; poetic and Ion. «id-vnuw and xld-vaywa. (IV.) 

oKé\kw (oKed-, ckdy-) dry up: pres. late, Epic aor. Zoxnda (cxad-; as if from 
oxad\w)-made dry, 2 aor. intrans. d-éox\nv (687) Aristoph., ZoxAnka am 
dried up Ion. and Doric. (III.) ; 

oKén-Topar (cKer-) view: oKépouar, éoxebdynv, tokeppar (sometimes pass.), 
fut. perf. érxépopar, pass. oxertéos. For pres. and imperf. (Epic, poetic, and 
New Ion.) Att. gen. uses cxom@, éoxdmovv, ckoTotpar, érxorotpny. Aor. 
pass. éoxépOnv Hippocr. (II.) 

oKyAT-Tw (cKnT-) prop, gen. comp. w. éré in prose: -cKh wo, -éokn pa, -~oKnppar, 
-exkyponv. By-form cxlurtw Pind., Hippocr. (II.) 

oKld-ynpe (oK.d-vn-, oxid-va-) oxld-vapuac scatter : mainly poetic for cxeddvvvpr. (1V.) 

ckorréw view: good Att. uses only pres. and imperf. act. and mid., other tenses 
are supplied from oxértopat. cKomjow, etc., are post-classical. 

CKoT-Tw (cKwr-) jeer: cKapopat (806), rxopa, eoxadbyv. (II.) 

#oudw (cpa) smear (cua-, cun-, 394, 641) Ion., Comic: pres. opts, copy, opArar, 
ete., érpnoa, éounoduny Hdt. By-form ounxw chiefly Ion.: éopnga, dc- 
eounxOnv (2) Aristoph., ved-cunkros Hom. 

covuat hasten: see cevw. 

ondw (ora- for orac-) draw, often w. dvd, dd, did, kard: -omdow (488 a), 
éorraca, av-omaka, éomacpat, -eomacOnv, Sia-crabyocopat, avri-cracros 
Soph., dvri-cracréos Hippocr. 

omelpw (crep-, crap-) SOW: omepd, tometpa, Eomappar, 2 aor, pass. éomapny, 
omaprés Soph. (III.) 

onévw pour Libation, onévSopar make a treaty: kata-omelow (for omevi-cw 
100), érmevowa, Eoreropar. 

crovsdlo am eager: crovdacopat (806), érmotSaca, érmotiaxa, éorovSacpar, 
omovsacrrds, -Téos. 512. (III.) 

oTdtw (ocray-) drop : éorata, év-errayua, ém-eoTdx Ony, otakxtés. Fut. ordow late, 
orateduac Theocr. Ion. and poetic, rare in prose. (III.) 

orelBw (cre8-) tread, usu. only pres. and imperf.: xar-éorewa, oremrés. Poetic. 
From orife-, or from a by-form oriBéw, comes éorlBnuar Soph. 

orelxw (oTexX-, oTLX-) YO: Twept-Eoreta, 2 aor. €orixov. Poetic, Ion. 

oro (cred-, crad-) send, in prose often comp. w. amd or érl: oredA@ poetic, 
loretdta, -ortadka, éorodpat, 2 aor. pass. éorddny, -cradrjoopar. (III.) 

orevdtw (crevay-) groan, often comp. w, ard: -crevdtw poetic, éorévata, oreva- 
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xrés and -réos poetic. By-forms: Epic and poetic crevaxw, Epic srevaxlfw, 
poetic crovaxéw, mainly Epic and poetic crévw. 

orépyw (orepy-, sTopy-) love: oréptw, trrepta, 2 perf. Erropya Hdt., orepxréos, 
orepxtos Soph. 

orepéw (usu. &tro-orepéw in prose) deprive : erephow, torépnoa, -eorépynKa, éo-répy- 
par, érrephOnv. Aor. éorépeca Epic, 2 aor. pass. éorépny poetic. Pres. mid. 
dro-crepotpar sometimes = am deprived of ; erepfrowar may be fut. mid. or 
pass. (809). Connected forms : oteploxw deprive (rare in pres, except in mid.) 
and orépopat have been deprived of, am without w. perf. force, 528, 1887. 

orev- in oredra, oredvrat, otedTo affirm, pledge one’s self, threaten. Poetic, 
mainly Epic. 

otite (ory-) prick: orlfw, éoriypar. goriéa Hdt., oruxrds Soph. II.) 

ordp-vipi (cTop-, oTope-) spread out, in prose often w. kard, wapd, ovv, bwd 
(in prose usu. oTpavv0pt): mapa-ctop® Aristoph., éordpera, Kkatr-erropéabny 
Hippocr. (489 e). Fut. cropécw in late poetry (atopesS Theocr.). (IV.) 

otpthw (arpep-, oTpop-, oTpap-) turn, often in comp. in prose w. avd, amd, 
did, etc.: -oTpébw, eorpepa, Exrpappar, éorpépOnv (in prose only orpepOa, 
otpedOeis), usu. 2 aor. pass. as intrans. éotpddyny, dva-ctpadycopa:, orpe- 
arés. Prose has kat-eorpepdpynv. 2 perf. dv-éorpopa trans. is doubtful 
(Comic), aor. pass. éorpdpOny Doric, lon. 

oTpev-vdp. (oTpw-) spread out: tro-crtpdcw, totpwoa Tragic, Hdt., trtpwpar, 
otpwrés poetic. Cp. orépvipr. (IV.) 

otuyéw (oTvy-, otvye-, 485) hate: éoriynoa (€orvta Hom. made hateful), 2 aor. 
kat-éatvyov Epic (546 D.), amr-ecrdynka Hat., éorvynény, fut, mid. crvyjoopac 
as pass. (808), orvyynrés. Ion. and poetic. 

otupertiw (atupeny-) dash: éorupédtéa. Mostly Epic and Hippocr. (II.) 

cipitte (cipryy-) pipe, whistle: éotpi—a. By-form cipitw. III.) 

s¥pw (cup-) draw, in comp. in prose esp. w. dd, did, eri: -oUpa, -cérvpKa, 
-césupuat and -ovpréos Aristotle. (III.) 

chdrhrw (cdad-) trip up, deceive: ohare, eodndra, eodadrpar, 2 aor. pass. 
éopdrny, chadrjoopar. (III.) 

oohattw (cd¢ay-) slay, often in comp. w. ar6, cata: ohdtw, tohata, tohaypar, 
2 aor. pass. -erddynv, -chaynoopar, éoddxOnv Ion., poetic, cpaxrds poetic. 
By-form ofdfw (so always in Trag.). 516. (III.) 

ox dlwcut open, let go: a&mo-cx dow, trxaca Trag. (écyardpnv Comic), éoxdobnv 
Hippocr. From oxdw comes imperf. érxv Aristoph. 512. (III.) 

oxebety: see exw. 

oc@tw (cw- and cw-, ods safe), later cdtw, save; many forms come from cabw: 
céow (from cadow) and gwd (Att. inscr.), trwoa (from éodwoa w. recessive 
acc.) and trwoa (Att. inscr.), cérwka (from *cecdwea) and ofrwxa (?), cérw- 
pat rare (from *cecdwuar) and cérwopat (Mss. céowopuar), odOnv (from éoad- 
nv), cwOyropat, cworktos (MSS. cwoTéos). By-forms: Epic odw (cp. ods) and 
gabw (Cp. dos), g.v. 612. (III.) 


ray- seize: 2 aor. part. reraysv Hom. Cp. Lat. tango. 

ta-viw (for ry-ruw, 85b 5; cp. relvw from rev-) stretch, mid. rd4-vuwar (734): Tavba 
(539 D.) and -raviow (?), érdvue(c)a, rerdvuc par, (489 c), éravicOnv; fut. 
pass. raviogouat Lyric. Poetic, rare in New Ion. (IV.) 
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tapdrtw (rapax-) disturb: tapdtw, érdpata, rerdpaypar, érapdxOny, Tapaftopar as 
pass. (808). Epic 2 perf. intrans. rérpyxa am disturbed. Cp. Opirrw. C111.) 

Tattw (ray-) arrange: tékw, trata, 2 perf. réraxa, réraypar, érdyOny, éri-ra- 
xOqoopat, fut. perf. rerdgopar, 2 aor. pass. érdyny (?) Eur., raxrés, -réos. (III. ) 

tap- (for 6ag-, 125 g; cp. rdgdos and AduBos) astonish: 2 aor. érapov poetic, 
2 perf. ré6n7a am astonished Epic, Ion., plup. ére@jrea. 

réyyw wet: réyéw, ereyéa, éréyxOnv. Rare in prose. 

teivw (rev-, ra- from rp-, 35 b) stretch, in prose usu. comp. w. dvd, dd, did, 
ef, mapd, mpd, etc.; tev, -éreva, -réraka, Térapat, -eThOnv, -rabjcopat, 
-tatéos, tarés Aristotle. Cp. ravdw and ritaivw. (III.) 

Tekpatpopat (Texuap-) judge, infer: texpapodpar, érexpnpdpnv, rexpaptds Comic, 
texuaptéos Hippocr. Poetic rexualpw limit, show: éréxunpa. (IIIL.) 

TeAéw (rede- for Tehes-; Cp. 7d Tédos end) finish: TEAS, eréXe~a, TeTéreKa, TeTEACT PAL 
(489 c), éredéoOnv, emt-reAeotéos. Fut. redéow rare in prose, dmo-redec Ohoouat 
Aristotle. Epic also redelw. 

té\Aw (TeA-, Tad-) accomplish: €reka Pind. dva-ré&AdA\w cause to rise, rise: 
Gv-éretka ; év-réA\Aopar (év-7ré\\w poetic) command: ev-ererdapny, év-rérad- 
par; émi-ré\d\w enjoin, rise poetic: ém-ére:ka ; ém-ava-TéAdw UsU. rise, poetic 
and Ion. (III.) 

reu- (in tu-) find: Epic redupl. 2 aor. éreruov and rérpor. 

Tép-vw (TEU-, Tau-, Tun-) Cut: TepG, 2 aor. erepov, -TétTpNKa (avd, dd), TérTPHpAL, 
érpunOnv, fut. perf. -rerpnoopar (a6, é&), tyyTéos. Tduvw Doric and Epic. 
téuw Epic, 2 aor. érauov, Doric, Ion., and poetic, run@jcouar Aristotle, 
tuntos poetic, Aristotle. Cp. also runyw. (IV.) 

réprw (TepT-, Tapr-, Tpat-) amuse: réprpw, Erepa, éréphOnv (rare in prose) 
amused myself. Hom, 2 aor. mid. érapréuny and redupl. rerapréunv, Hom. 
aor. pass. érdp@Onv and 2 aor. pass. érdprnv (subj. tpawjouev; MSS. Tapreto- 
pev). All aor. forms in Hom. with a have the older meaning satisfy, satiate. 

Tepraivw (Tepo-av-, cp. torreo from torseo) dry: réponva trans. Epic. (III. IV.) 

répsoua become dry. Mainly Epic. 2 aor. pass. érépony as intrans. became dry. 

TeTAyWY: SC@ Tay-. 

retlnuar Hom. perf.: see rue-. 

TéTMOV: SEE TEL. 

re-tTpalv-w (rerpav-, and rep-, Tpy-) bore: érérpava and érpyoa, Trérpnpar. Fut. 
dia-rerpavéw Hdt., aor. érérpnva Epic. By-form ropéw, g.v. Late presents 
tl-rpy-m, Ti-Tpd-w. (III. IV.) 

revxw (TeEVX-, TUX-, TUK-) prepare, make (poetic) : revéw, ~revéa, 2 aor. TéruKoy 
Hom., 2 aor. mid. rervxdunvy Hom. (as if from *revxw), 2 pert. rérevxa as 
pass. in rerevxds made M 423, réruypar often in Hom. = am (3 pl. reredxarat 
and plup. érerevyaro Hom.), fut. perf. rerevfouac Hom., aor. pass. érxOny 
Hom. (éredx@nv Hippocr.), v. 2. tu«rés Hom. Hom. rérvyuae and érbx Any 
often mean happen, hit (cp. rervxnKa, érvxov from rvyxavw). By-form ri-rv- 
okouat Epic. 

7% here! take! in Hom., often referred to ra- (cp. relvw, teneo), is prob. the 
instrumental case of the demonstr. stem 7o-. It was however regarded as a 
verb, and the pl. r#re formed by Sophron. 

THhkw (T7K-, Tak-) melt: ThEw, Ernta, 2 perf. rérnka am melted, 2 aor. pass. as 
intrans. érdknv melted, tyKTds. Aor. pass. érnxOnv was melted rare. 
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re-, in Hom. 2 perf. rerinds troubled, dual mid. rerino@ov are troubled, mid. 
part. Terinmévos. 

r-On-pe (On-, Oe-) place, put: Show, ka (inflection 755), 2 aor. eerov, etc. 
(756), réOynxa (762), réepar (but usu. instead ketpar, 767), eréOqv, TeAHropar, 
Qerds, -réos. For inflection see 416, for synopsis 419, for dialectal forms 747 ff. 

tlerw (for ri-rex-w; TeK-, ToK-) beget, bring forth: réGopar (806), 2 aor. érexov, 
2 perf. réroxa. Fut. réEw poetic, rexo0uae rare and poetic, aor. pass. éréxOnv 
poetic (late). 

riddw (rid-) pluck : TAG, ertha, rérrwat, ériAOnv. Mostly poetic. (III.) 

Tidcow swing: often w. did: Tivdéw (-rivdtouar reflex. or pass.), érivata, rerlvay- 
par, éruvdxOnv. Mostly poetic. (III.) 

tlyw (TeL-, TI-) pay, expiate, often comp. w. amd, é£: mid. (poetic) take payment, 
avenge. telow, ereca, Térena, -Térercpar (489 c), -ereloOnv, aaro-TeoTéos 
(Hom. &-riros wnpaid). The spelling with e is introduced on the authority cf 
inscriptions ; the mss. have ricw, etc. Hom. has rivw from *rivea, also rlw. 
Poetic and Ion. Connected is rel-yypar (Mss. ri-) avenge myself: Telcouat, 
érevcdunv (rare in Att. prose). Cp. tlw. (1V.) 

ti-ralyw (Tirav-, i.e. Tav- redupl.) stretch: érirnva Hom. Cp. reivw. III.) 

Ti-Tpd-ckw (Tpw-) WOUNd: TPeew (W. KaTd in prose), ETpwca, TérpwaL, ErpaOnV, 
Tpwljcopar (Tpwcoua as pass. M 66), rpwrds Hom. Epic rpdéw is rare. (V.) 

tlw and riw (relw ?) honour: ricw, érica (mpo-ricas S. Ant. 22), réripar, d-riTOos. 
Mainly Epic. In the pres. Att. hast, Hom. tor’. Cp. rive. 

TAa-, TAN-, Tada- endure: TAHcouar (806), érddacoa Epic, 2 aor. é€rAnv (687), 
rérAnka usu. aS pres., 2 perf. (athematic) rérAaper, etc. (705), TAnrTés. 
Poetic, rare in prose, which uses roApdaw., 

Tunyo (TENY-, Tuay-) cut: Tun~w, Erunéa, 2 aor. Si-érwayor, 2 aor. pass. érudyny. 
Poetic for tépve. 

Topéw (Top-, Tope-, 485) pierce: Tropjcw, and (redupl.) reropjow utter in a piercing 
tone Aristoph., érépynoa, 2 aor. €ropov. Cp. tetpatvw. Mainly Epic. 

tot- hit, find in éw-érooce Pind. 

tTpémw (Tpem-, Tpor-, Tpam-), turn, mid. flee: tpépw, erpepa, mid. érpepdunv usu. 
put to flight, 2 aor. mid. érpamépny turned or fled (intrans. or reflex. ; rarely 
pass.), 2 perf. térpoda (and térpada ?, rare), rérpappar, erpéhOnv fled or was 
turned (rare in Att.), 2 aor. pass. érpdarnv usu. intrans., tpewtéos, Tperrés 
Aristotle. In Att. érpamrépnv was gen. displaced by érpdmnv. tpdrw New 
Ion., Doric, 2 aor. érparov Epic and poetic, aor. pass. érpd@0nv Hom., Hat. 
tpérw has six aorists. Cp. 554, 595,596. Hom. has also rparéw and rpordw. 

tpéhw (Tped-, Tpop-, Tpap-; for Opep-, etc., 125 g) support, nourish: Opéba, 
pepa, 2 perf. rétpoda, Tépappar, éOpéhOnv very rare in Att. prose, usu. 
2 aor. pass. érpddyy, tpadfhoopar, Operréos. Fut. mid. Opéfopar often pass. 
(808). tpdpw Doric, 2 aor. Epic érpadov grew up, was nourished. Cp. 595. 

Tpéxw (rpex- from Opex-, 125 g, and dpau-) run: Spapodpar (806), 2 aor. papov, 
-Sedpapnka (ard, wepl, ctv), ért-SeSpdynpar, mept-Opexréos. tpdxw Doric, 
Grro-Opéfopat Aristoph., é@pefa rare and poetic, 2 perf. -d¢dpoua (dvd, él) 
poetic. Poetic dpaudw. (VI.) 

tpéw (rpe- for tpeo-; cp. Lat. terreo for terseo) tremble: trpexa (488 a), d-rpe- 
oros poetic. Rare in prose. 

tptBw (roiB-, rpiB-) rub: tptipw, erpipa, 2 perf. trérpida, Térpippar, éerpthOnv, but 
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usu. 2 aor. pass. érp(Byv, -rpBhoopar (é&, card), fut. perf. ém-rerptipopan, 
d-rpirros Hom. Fut. mid. rptopat also as pass. (808). 

Tplfw (rpry-, Tpty-) squeak, chirp: 2 perf. rérptya as pres. (part. rerpiyGres, 
Tetptyvia, Hom.). Ion. and poetic. (III.) 

Tpvxow exhaust, waste: pres. poet. and rare, usu. comp. w. é: -rptxdow, -erpb- 
Xooa, TeTPUXwpaL, érpvx4env Hippocr. Also rpixw: tpvéiw (147 c) Hom. ; 
and rptw: tpicw Aesch., térptpat, d-rpiros poetic and Ion. 

Tpdye (Tpwy-, Tpay-) gnaw: Tpdgopar (806), 2 aor. érpayov, Sia-rérpwypan, 
TpwKtos, kat-érpwia Hippocr. . 
TU-y-X-dvw (rTevx-, TUX-, TUXE-) hit, happen, obtain: red—opar (806), 2 aor. érvyov, 
tetvxyka. Epic also éréxnoa, 2 perf. rérevxa Ion. (the same form as from 
Tevxw). Térvyua and érvxOny (from revxw) often have almost the sense of 

TeTvxynKa and érvxov. (IV.) 

tim-tw (Tun-, TuTTe-) strike: tumt}ow, tTumTyTéos ; other tenses supplied : aor. 
émdrata or érawua, perf. wémdnya, mémAnypat, aor. pass. érAqynv. erupa 
Epic, Ion. and Lyric, érirrnoa Aristotle, 2 aor. éruroy poetic, rérvuuat 
poetic and Ion., 2 aor. pass. érvrnyv poetic, fut. mid. as pass. rurrjcoua, or 
2 fut. pass. rurjoouar, Aristoph. Nub. 13879. (II.) 

Tidw (TIg-, TUG-, for UG-, OvP-, 125 g) raise smoke, smoke: TéUppar, 2 aor. pass. 
as intrans. ér-eridny, ek-rupfjoropar Com. 

Tabdlw taunt: tTwbdcopar (806), érdbaca. 512. (III) 


tytalve (iyiav-) am in health, recover health: tyvava, vylava, iyidvOnv Hippocr. 
(IIL. ) 

tr-tryx-véopat (fox-, a by-form of éx- ; cx-, oxe-) promise : bro-cxhropar, 2 aor. 
tr-eoxopnv, tn-éoxnpar. Ion. and poetic usu. br-lcxouar. Cp. éxw and toxw. 
(IV.) 

bhalvw (dpay-) weave: thavd, ddnva, vharpar (489 h), vpavOnv, bhavrds. 
Hom. also t¢dw. III.) 

Uw rain: vow, oa Pind., Hdt., Aristotle, éb-topar (489 c), vobnv Hat., voouat 
as pass. (808) Hdt. 


paclvw (paev-) appear, show: aor. pass. épadvOnv (w. aa for ae, 645) appeared. 
Epic. (iII.) 

halve (pav-) show: avd, ebnva, perf. mwépayka (rare in good Att.) have 
shown, 2 perf. rébnva have appeared, répacpar (489 h), ébdvOnv (rare in 
prose) was shown, 2 aor. pass. épavynv as intrans. appeared, 2 fut. pass. 
davacopar shall appear; fut. mid. davotpar shall show and shall appear. 
On the trans. and intrans. use see 819; for the inflection of certain tenses see 
401 ff. Hom. has 2 aor. iter. pdverxe appeared, Vv. a. d-payros; and, from 
root ga-: dde appeared and fut. perf. repycerar shall appear. Connected 
forms ri-davoxw, paclvw, parvrdfouar, III.) 

dd-cKkw (pa-) say: only pres. and imperf.: see pnpl. (V.) 

delSopar (ped-, gid-) spare: Helropar, epecdpny, herréos. Epic 2 aor. mid, 
redupl. repiddunv (448 D.). pic fut. weprdjooua (pide-). 

gev-, pr-, pa- (for dy-, 85b) kill: 2 aor. érepvov and répvov (part. kara-repvary, 
also accented -répywv), perf. mid. répapyar, fut. perf. repjooua. Epic. Cp 
povos murder and Oeivw(Gev-) smite. : 

dépw (pep-; ol-, évex-, éveya- for év-ever, 529) bear, carry : fut. otow, 1 aor. nveyKa, 
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2 aor. HveyKov, 2 perf. évqvoxa, perf. mid. évhveypar (3 Ss. ~ykrac inser. ), aor. 
pass. 4véx@nv also intrans., fut. pass. kat-evex@qoropar and ol Ohropat, V. a. 
olorés, -réos. Other Att. forms are: otcopa: fut. mid. and pass. (809), 
Aveykapnv 1 aor. mid., qveykopmy 2 aor. mid. (rare: S. O. C. 470). Poetic 
and dial. forms are: 2 pl. pres. imper. pépre (for pépere) Epic, 1 aor. imper. 
oie for olcov Epic (and Aristoph.), 1 aor, inf. dv-otca: or dv-goac (once in Hat.), 
fut. inf. ofcew Pind., olcéuev(ac) Hom., 1 aor. #vecxa, -¢unv Hom., Hdt., jrexa 
Aeol., Dor., etc., 2 aor. #vecxov rare in Hom., perf. mid. évjvevyyac Hdt., aor. 
pass. #velyOnv Hdt., v. a. pepr6s Hom., Eur., dv-ducros Hdt. (dvouros ?). 
VI.) 

eat (pevy-, puy-) flee: ebfopar 806 (hevfotpar, 540, rare in prose), 2 aor. 
tbuyov, 2 peri. wépevya, evKtds, -téos. Hom. has perf. act. part. repufores 
as if from a verb gv{w (cp. pvfa flight), perf. mid. part. mwepuypéevos, 
y. a. puxrés. By-form ¢vy-ydvw, New Ion. and Att. poetry, in comp. in 
prose. 

dy-ul (¢7-, pa-) say, inflected 783: phew, epynoa, hards, -téos. Poetical and 
dial. forms 783 D. ff. 

h0d-vw (pOn-, pOa-) anticipate: POfcopar (806), epOaca, 2 aor. epOnv (like 
éornv). Fut. d0dcw doubtful in Att., 2 aor. mid. part. Aduevos Epic. Hom. 
pbdvw = *pbavpw. (IV.) 

Pbelpw (Pbep-, pOop-, POap-) corrupt: Plepd, EpOerpa, EPOapKa, but usu. 2 perf. 
81-Epbopa am ruined (have corrupted in Att. poetry), ébOappat, 2 aor. pass. 
eOdpynv, Sta-pOaphycopar, pOaprds Aristotle. Fut. dia-pbéprw N 625, b.a- 
pbepéw Hdt. (II1.) 

pblvw (PO-) waste, perish, mostly poetical and usu. intrans., Epic ¢éivw 
(= Pbwvfw): fut. PAlcw poetic (Hom. ¢Péicw) trans., aor. %PGica poetic 
(Hom. é¢éica) trans., 2 aor. mid. athematic ép@iuny perished poetic (P6lw- 
Mat, pbiunv for Pb-iuny, Pbic0w, Pbicbar, PBivevos), EPOimac poetic (plup. 
3 pl. ép@laro), ép0l6ny Hom., pOi7ds Tragic. The form ¢@fw in Hom, is 
assumed on the basis of ¢@éps and é¢@ev, for which Pleat, €pOiTo (or eo bev) 
have been conjectured. Hom. ¢6icw, @péioa are also read Pbeicw, etc. By- 
form ¢6.wdw. (IV.) 

grdéw love: regular (cp. 385) ; fut. mid. grdjcopat may be pass. (808). Hom. 
has PiAyjpevac pres. inf. and é¢irdunv (piA-) aor. mid. Aeolic piAnu. 

prdw bruise (cp. OAdw): pdaccG, for Prdow, Theocr., @pra(c)oa, répracpac 
(489 c) and épddcOnv Hippocr. ¢ddw eat greedily, swallow: only pres. and 
imperf., and only in Comedy. 

préyo burn, trans. and intrans: é-€bAeEa Aristoph., kar-eprexOnv, d-pexros 
Eur. Very rare in prose. By-form ¢deyé0w poetic. 

ppay-vip. (dpay-) and dpyvtpr fence, mid. dpdyvupar; only in pres. and 
imperf. Cp. dpétro. (IV.) 

pate (dpad-) tell, point out, declare, mid. consider, devise: dpdcw, paca, 
méppaka, méppacpat rarely mid., éppdcOnv as mid., dparréos. Epic 2 aor. 
(€)réppadov 448 D. (part. megpadudvos). Mid. fut. gppta(c)oua. Epic, 
éppac(o)dunv poetic and Ion. (III.) 

parte (ppay-) fence: ehpata (and épapta Att. inser.), Teppaypat and mépbapy- 
par, éppaxOnv, a-ppaxros. The forms with ap for pa are common and are 
Old Att. See dpayvipr. (IIL) 
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dpittw (dpix-) shudder: eppréa (147 c), wéppika am in a shudder (part. regpi- 
xovras Pind.). (III.) 

pdyw (gpvy-, Ppiy-) roast: eppvga (147 c), wépptypar, ppixrds, 2 aor. pass. 
éppvynv Hippocr. 

vdatrw (gudak-) guard: pvdrdkw, ébbdAaka, 2 perf. tmepvrAaxa, mepvAaypar an 
on my guard, épvdax8nv, pudakréos. Fut. mid. dvddgopar also as pass. 
in Soph. (808). (III.; 

ptpw (dup-) mix, knead: &pvpca Hom., wébvppar, épvpOnv Aesch., fut. perf. 
mepvpoouat Pind., cvu-pupros Eur. vpdw mix is regular. (III.) 

$b (dv-, di-; Hom. diw, rare in Att.) produce : dtow, éptoa, 2 aor. tbiv grew, 
was (687), répixa am by nature, am (693), putdv plant. 2 aor. pass. épinv 
late (doubtful in Att.). 2 perf. Epic forms: mregvao., éu-repty Theognis, 
mepuws, éu-repuvia ; 1 plup. with thematic vowel éré@vxoyv Hesiod. 


xdgfw (xad-) force back, usu. xdfoua give way. Pres, act. in prose only dva-xdtw 
Xen., xdocoua, av-éxacoa Pind., d:-exacduny Xen. See also xad-. Poetic, 
chiefly Epic. (III.) 4 

xalpw (xap-, xape-, xalpe-) rejoice: Xarphow, Kexdpynka, Kexdpnuac and kéxapuac 
Att. poetry, 2 aor. pass. éxdpnyv intrans. rejoiced, xapros. Hom. has 2 perf. 
act. part. kexapyws, 1 aor. mid. ynpauny, 2 aor. mid. kexapdunr, fut. perf. 
kexaphow and kexapjooua. (III.) 

xaddw loosen: éxddaca, éxaddcOnv (489 e). Fut. xaddow Hippocr., aor. éyd- 
Aaéa Pind., perf. cexddaxa Hippocr. 

XaAetraivw (yaherav-) am offended: xareravd, éxahémnva, éxareravOnv. (III.) 

xa-v-d-avw (xevd-, xovd-, xad- for xyd-, 85 b) contain: xelooua for xevdcera, 
2 aor. €xadov, 2 perf. xéxavda as pres. (kéyovda ? cp. v. 1. 2 192), Poetic 
Qnostly Epic) and Ion. (IV.) 

Xaokw (x7r-, Xav-; XdoKw for xpy-cKw ? 85D) gape: éy-xavotpar (806), 2 aor, 
éxavov, 2 perf. kéxnva am agape (698). Ion., Epic, and in Aristoph. (V.) 

xéfw (xed-, xod-), = Lat. caco: yxerotpar (540, 806), rarely xéropar, exer, 
2 aor. éxerov rare, 2 perf. kéxoSa, kéxeopar, (III) 

xéo (xev-, XEF-) XU-) Pour ; on the contraction see 397. Inf prose usu. in comp. 
(é&, év, ard, ovv, etc.): fut. xéo (541, 1881), aor. éxea (543 a), kéxuxa, 
Kéxupar, éxbOnv, xvOqoopat, xutds. Mid. xéopar pres. and fut., éxedpnv aor. 
Epic forms: pres. (rarely) xelw (Aeolic xevw), fut. xedw (?) B 222, aor. also 
Zxeva (543 a), laor. mid. éxevduny = Att. éxedpnv, 2 aor. mid. athematic 
éxvunv as pass. ; 

xdad- in 2 perf. part. cexAadds swelling, pl. Kexddorras, inf. Kexradery. Pind. 

Xdw (= xofw) heap up: xdoo, Xwoa, ava-KeXoKa, KEXwopaAL, éxaoOnv, Xoo Oh- 
copat, Xwords. Cp. 489 a, c. ; 

Xpacuéw (xXpawue-, Xpaicu-) profit, pres. late: xpatounow, éxpalounoa, 2 aor. 
éxpaccuov. Hom. 

*ypdouae (XpGpar) use (xpa-, xpn-): Pres. Xpfl, Xpfirar, etc. 395, Xphropar, 
éxpnoduny, Kéexpypat have in use (poetic also have necessary), éxpyorOnv 
(489 e), xpyrtés good, xpnoréos. Hdt. has xparas, 3 pl. Xpewavrat (from 
xphovrar), subj. xpéwuac, imper. xpéw, inf. xpao0ac (Ion. inscr. ypHoAar), part. 
xXpeduevos. Cp.641 D. Fut. perf. rexpjoouae Theocr. ; 

*ypdw (xpe) utter an oracle (xpa-, xXn-): PLES. XPTS, XPT 394 (sometimes in 
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the meaning of xpyfeis, xpyter), xpHere, Expyoa, KexpnKa, Kéxpnouae Hat., 
éxpyorOnv (489 e). Mid. xpdouar (xpSpar) consult an oracle: xpyoouac Ion., 
éxpnoduny Hdt. Cp. xpytw. 522 b, 641 D. Hat. has xpéwy. 

Xph it is necessary, a1rd-Xpy it suffices: see 793, 

Xpito want, ask, Att. chiefly pres. and imperf. : xp7cw. Epic and Ion. ypyttw 
(later xpetf{w) : xpntow, éxpyioa. 512. (III) 

xptw (xpi- for xpic-) anoint, sting: xptow, éxpioa, kéxptpar (and Kéxpiopar ?) 
489 b), éxpic@nv (489 e) Tragic, xptords Tragic. 

xpetw (for xpw-lfw; cp. xpd-s complexion) colour, stain: Kéxpwopar (489 c; 
(better kéxpwopar ?), éxpacOnv (expeocOnv ?). Poetic xpotfw. 512. IIL.) 

Xwpéw give place, go: regular. Fut. xwphow and xwphoopar 806 a. 


AYdw (WO) rub (Wa-, Wy-): pres. Whs, WH, etc., 894; drro-phrw, apnoa, perf. 
kat-afnypat from the by-form Phyo. 

Wéyw blame: ew, bea, EPeyuac Hippocr., Werrds. 

WevtSw deceive, mid. lie: petow, tpevoa, hevopar usu. have deceived or lied, but 
also have been deceived, epetoOnv, pevr Ohcopar. 

Wixw (Pux-, Pox-) cool: h—w (147 c), apufa, Apoypar, ApsyOqv, WoxOjroua (?) 
Hippocr., 2 aor. pass. &a-epdx nv as intrans. cooled, Wuxréos Hippocr. 


O0éw (6- for fwO-, &6e-, 485 a) push: imperf. éGovv (431), dow, ~wra (431), 
€wopar (443), édcOyv, acOqjoopar. Fut. &éjow only in Att. poetry, aor. dca 
and perf. écuat Ion., dr-words Ion., poetic, dr-waréos poetic. 

ovéopar (fwve-; cp. Lat. ve-num) buy: imperf. éwvotpnv (431), avacopat, édvn- 
par (443) have bought or been bought, éwvqPnv was bought, avyatds, -réos. 
For éwyncduny (late), Att. has émpudynv (p. 138). Imperf. wvedunv Hdt., 
avovuny Att. in comp. (avril, é&). (VI) 
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Ability, adjs. denoting, 858. 6, 9; vbs. 
of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., advs., and 
substs. of, w. inf., 2001-2007. 

Ablatival use of genitive, 1289, 1348 b, 
1351, 1352, 13891-1411. 

Ablative, functions, how supplied, 203, 
280, 1279; advs. w. force of, 341. 
Absolute, superl., 1085; and rel. time, 
1850 ; inf., 2012; gen., 2032 f, 2058, 

2070-2075 ; acc., 2059, 2076-2078. 

Abstract, nouns, gender, 199 c, 840; 
suff. forming, 840, 859. 1, 2, 6, 861. 
2, 863 a2, 3, b2, 865. 1; in com- 
pos., 890; pl. of, 1000, 1004 ; part. 
w. article used for, 1025, 2051; w. 
article, 1131-1135. See Quality, 
Action. 

Numbers, 354 e. 

Abundance, adjs. denoting, 858. 3. 

Accent, general principles, 149-170 ; 
see Recessive accent; as affected 
by contraction, crasis, and elision, 
171-174; anastrophe, 175; change 
of, in decl., inflec., and compos., 
176-178, 773 b, 791 b, 869 b, 893, 
894; on proclit., 180; enclit., 181- 
187; of nouns, general rules, 205- 
209; substs., 163 a, 213, 228, 236, 239, 
252, 264 a, 6, 271; of adj., 287 a, 
289 b, 290 c, 292 c, 298 c, 295, 299b; 
parts., 304, 305 a, 309 a, 425 b, 
425 b n., 773 b; pers. pron., 325a, f ; 
interrog. pron., 334; vbs., 423-427, 
746 c, 750 b, 768 b, 773 b, 791 b; 
dimin., in -cov, 852. 1; words in -os 
denoting agent, 859. 1b; words in 
-a or -7, 859. 2 b; of compounds, 893- 
894. 

Accompaniment, dat. of, 
1757. 


1524-1526, 


Accompanying circumstance, dat. of, 
1527. 

Accountability, gen. of, 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1425. 

Accusative case, 251, 260, 264 b; gen- 
eral statement of uses, 1551-1562 ; 
of the part, 985, 1601 an.; w. vbs. of 
remembering, etc., 1857-1359 ; hear- 
ing and perceiving, 13861-1368 ; rul- 
ing, 1871; separation, 13898; w. 
déouar, 1898 ; w. de7, 1400; of time, 
1447, 1580-1587 ; w. vbs. of benefit- 
ing and injuring, 1462 ; of command- 
ing, 1465; w. internal and external 
object, 1554, 1555, see Internal ob- 
ject and External object ; of content, 
1564 an. 1; of result, 1554 a wn. 1, 
1578, 1579; cognate, 1563-1576, 991 
b n., 1877, 1878, 1620, 1629, 1744, 
1749; of extent, 1580-1587, 1633; 
terminal, 1588, 1589 ; w. tr. vbs, 
1558, 1559, 1561, 1590-1597; w. 
vbs. of swearing, 1596 b, 2894; 
after verbal nouns and adjs., 1598; 
elliptical, 1599; of respect, 1516 a, 
1600-1605, 2034 e; adverbial, 993, 
1606-1611; two acces. w. one vb., 
1612-1633 ; two vbs. with a com- 
mon obj., 1634, 1635; general force 
after preps., 1658 ; w. prep., after vb. 
of rest, 1659 b; subj. of inf., 1972, 
1974, 1975; origin of constr. of 
ace. w. inf., 1981; of artic. inf., 
2034; absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; 
agent expressed by, w. verbal adj., 
2152 a. 

Accusing, vbs. of, constr, with, 1375- 
1379, 1385. 

Acknowledge, vbs. signifying, w. part., 
2106. 


1375-1879 ; 


723 


T24 


Action, suff. of, 840, 859. 2, 861. 1, 865. 
2, see Abstract nouns; time and 
stage of, 1850-1857, 2016, 2094, 2177. 

Active, verbs, 1704. 

Voice, 356; endings, 462-464, 
466, 467, 469, 470; function, 1703— 
1707 ; tr. and intr, use, 1708-1709 ; 
periph. for, 1710; causative, 1711; 
of inf. limiting mean. of adj., 1712; 
for mid., 1732; to replace pass. of 
tr. vb., 1752. 

Address, voc. in, 1283 ; ofros in, 1288 a. 

Adjectival, clauses, 2189, 2488-2578 ; 
sentences, 2190. 

Adjective pronouns, agreement of, 
1020 ; &ddos and érepos, 1271-1276. 

Adjectives, general rules for accent, 
205-209 ; used substantively, 232 b, 
1021-1029, 1130; decl., 286-299; 
declined like parts., 305 b; of irreg- 
ular decl., 311; of one ending, 312 ; 
comp., 313-324, 1063-1093 ; airés, 
828; pronom., 337, 340; numeral, 
847 ; verbal, see Verbal adj. ; for- 
mation, 857, 858 ; compound, 886- 
890, 893-899; pred., see Predicate 
adj.; attrib., 912-914, 1019; agr., 
925, -1020, 1030-1039, 1044-1062 ; 
function, 1018; as preds., for Eng. 
ady. or prep., 1042, 1048; pred. 
position, 1168-1171; of place, w. 
article, 1172 ; gen. with, 1412-1436, 
1529; dat. with, 1499-1502, 1529, 
2033 ; cognate acc. with, 1565; as 
cognate acc., 1572, 1573; foll. by 
acc. of respect, 1600-1605 ; w. inf., 
2001-2007 ; w. acc. of artic. inf., 
2034 d, e; w. déore and inf., 2271 ¢; 
used substantively, ov and u% with, 
2735. See Compound adj., Com- 
pound nouns, 

Adjunctive apposition, 982. 

Adjuncts, of artic. inf., 2037 ; w. part., 
2079-2087. 

Admiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Adnominal genitive, 1290-1296. 

Advantage or disadvantage, dat. of, 
1481-1485. 
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Adverbial, expressions, 1029, 1111, 
1527 b; acc., 993, 1606-1611 ; 
clauses, 2189-2206, 2240-2487 ; sent., 


2190; part. see Circumstantial 
participle. 
Adverbs, proclit., 179, 180; enclit., 


181 b; comps. and superls. derived 
from, 320; origin, 841; of place, 
841, 342, 346, 1585; of manner, 
341, 348, 346; from preps., 342 c; 
endings, 344; comp., 345, 1063- 
1098; correl., 346; of time, 346; 
of way, 346; numeral, 347 ; of divi- 
sion, 354 g; in compnds., 870, 884, 
896, 897; ordinary, and sentence, 
1094, 2769; equiv. of ordinary, 
1095; in attrib. position as adjs., 
1096, 1158 e n., 1156; taking place 
of adjs., 1097; as nouns, 1153 e; 
gen. w., 1815, 14387-1443; dat. w., 
1440, 1499-1502, 1529, 2083 ; preps 
developed from, 1638; preps. as, 
1639-1643 ; point of view w. advs. 
of place, 1661, 1662; w. inf., 2001- 
2007 ; w. part., 2079-2087 ; for prot., 
2344 ; rel., antec. of, 2505; rel., at- 
traction, 2528; inverse attraction, 
2583 c. 

Adversative particles, 2163 B, 2774, 
2775, 2801, 2802, 2834, 2835, 2917, 
2920. 

Advising, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464; w. 
aor., 1938 ; w. uj, 2720. 

Aeolic, dial., Intr., C, D. 

Age, expressed by gen., 1821, 1825. 

Agent, suff. denoting, 839, 859. 1, 10, 
860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 5, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 14, 16; dat. of, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149. 2, 2151, 2152; expressed by 
gen. w. prep., 1491-1494, 1678, 1684. 
1c (2), 1685. 2 d, 1688. 1 c, 1695.1 b, 
1698. 1 b, 1755 ; by acc. w. prep., 
1685, 2 d; by dat. w. prep., 1698. 
2b; in acc., w. verbal adj., 2152 a. 

Agreeing, vbs. of, w. pu}, 2725. 

Agreement, the concords, 925 ; of finite 
vb. w. subj., 925, 949-972; of word 
in appos., 925, 976-995; of pred. 
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adj., 925, 975, 1020, 1044-1062 ; of 
attrib. adj., 925, 1020, 1030-1039; 
apparent violations, 926; of pred. 
subst., 973-975 ; of adj. or part. w. 
subj. of pl. vb., of single pers., 1009 ; 
accord. to sense, 1013; of parts., 
2148 ; of verbal in -réos, 2151; of 
rel. pron., 2501, 2502. 

Aim at, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1349. 

Alemanic construction, 965. 

Allusive plural, 1007. 

Alpha privative, adjs. compounded with, 
w. gen., 1428; part. negatived w., 
2071 a; see d-privative. 

Alphabet, 1-3 ; as numerals, 347, 348. 

Alternative questions, dir., 2656-2661 ; 
ind., 2675, 2676 e, f. 

Amount, denoted by gen., 1326. 

Anacoluthon, 3004-3008. 

Anadiplosis, 3009. 

Anaphora, 2167 c, 2906, 3010. 

Anaphoric, article, 1120 b, 1142, 1178b; 
use of avrod, etc., 1214, 1252. 

Anastrophe, 175, 3011. 

Anger, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461; w. Src (as), or part., 2587 ; 
otw’ ws in expression of, 2682 d. 

Animals, grammatical gender of, 198. 

Annalistic present, 1884. 

Announce, vbs. signifying, 
2106. 

Answers, to Yes and Wo questions, 
2680 ; ddd in, 2784 a; ydp in, 2804, 
2806 ; yé in, 2825; yody in, 2832 ; 
6é in, 2835; cat 64 in, 2847; djra 
in, 2851; yey ody in, 2901 a; pwévra 
in, 2918; kal uy in, 2921; Kal why 

.. yein, 2921 ; val in, 2922 ; ovcoty 
in, 2953 a; yap ofv in, 2958. 

Antecedent, of rel. clauses, 2503-2544 ; 
of rel. prons., 2503; def. and indef., 
2505-2508 ; omission of, 2509-2516, 
2535; attraction of rel. to case of, 
2522-2528 ; case of rel. w. omitted, 
2529-2532 ; incorporation of, 25382, 
2536-2538 ; attracted to case of rel., 
2533-2534 ; appos. to, 2539; taken 
over-into rel. clause, 2540, 2542 ; 


w. part., 
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reserved for subsequent main clause, 
2541. 

Antepenult, 139. See Accent. 

Anticipation, pres. of, 1879; or prolep- 
sis, 2182. 

Anticipatory subjunctive, 1810, 2707 a. 

Antistrophe, in rhetoric, 3012. 

Antithesis, 3013; wév in, 2903-2916. 

Aorist tense, 359 ; secondary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; one of prin. 
parts of vb., 368-370; iterative in 
-ok%-, 495; )( imperf., 553, 1908, 
1909; forms in -yy, 803; of pass. 
form but act. or mid. mean., 804, 
811, 812; of mid. form but act. or 
mid. mean., 810 ; of deps., in pass. 
mean., 813 ; act. vbs. with aor. pass. 
in mid. sense, 814-818; force, 1851, 
1855, 1856, 1858. 

Active, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
665-671, 755; accent of inf., 426 a; 
system, 455, 542-545. 

Active, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426 b; of inf., 425 a n.; of 
part., 425 b; redup. in, 439, 448, 
448 p, 494 b; system, 455, 546-554 ; 
)( first aor., 554; inflec., 384, 679- 
688, 756-761. 

Middle, first, stem, 542-545; in- 
flec., 382, 383, 665-671, 755. 

Middle, second, accent of imper., 
424 b, 426 c; of inf., 425 a, 426 d; 
inflec., 384, 679-688, 756-761. 

Passive, first, inflec., 382, 383, 
672-678 ; accent, 426 d ; w. and with- 
out inserted c, 489; stem, 585-588 ; 
in Hom., 1740. 

Passive, second, stem, 590-596 ; 
inflec., 672-678; origin, 1739; in 
Hom., 1740. 

Indicative, in unattainable wishes, 
1780; w. &v, past potent., 1784; w. 
dv, of unreality, 1786-1788; ex- 
presses mere occurrence of a past 
action, 1928 ; ingressive, 1924, 1925 ; 
resultative, 1926 ; complexive, 1927 ; 
w. def. numbers, 1928 ; enumerating 
and reporting past events, 1929; 
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empiric, 1930; gnomic, 1931, 2338, 
2567 a; in general descriptions, 
1932; iterative, 1790, 1933, 2341 ; 
for fut., 1984; in similes, 1935 ; 
for pres., 1936 ; dramatic, 1937; w. 
vbs. of swearing, etc., 1938; w. 
other vbs., 1989; for perf., 1940; 
translated by perf., 1941 ; epistolary, 
1942; for plup., 1943; in subord. 
clauses, 1944; of rvyxdvw, AavOdvu, 
o0dvw, 2096 b; after uy and vb. 
of fearing in Hom., 2233 b; after 
ore, 2274; in unreal condit., 2505, 
2307-2311; in apod. of vivid fut. 
condit., 23826; after mplv, 2434, 
2441 a; in similes and compar., 
2481 a; in subord. clauses in ind. 
disc., 2620, 2623. 

Subjunctive, in prohib., 1800, 
1840, 1841, 2756 b; uA with, in 
Hom., to indicate fear, etc., 1802; 
érws un W., to express command, 
1808; ov uh w., of emphatic denial, 
1804 ; wh od w., 1801, 2221, 2225 ; 
delib., 1805; force, 1860; after 
amply, 2444 a ; force, in condits., 2325, 
2336 b. See Subjunctive. 

Optative, of fut. realization of 
pres. fact, 1828; of past possibility, 
1829; of mild assertion in past, 
1829; force, 1861-1863; force, in 
condits., 2331, 2336b. See Optative. 

Imperative, in prohibs., 1840; 
force, 1864; in condit. rel. sent., 
2573 c. See Imperative. 

Infinitive, force, 1865-1871 ; after 
vbs. of hoping, etc., 1868, 1999, 
2024; w. Sore, 2261; after mply, 
24538 c. See Infinitive. 

Participle, force, 1872-1874; w. 
e(ul, €xw, etc., 1962-1965; rare in 
acc. abs., 2076 AN., BN.; Ww. TvY- 
Xdvw, Aavdvw, POdvw, 2096 b; as 
pred. adj., 2091; after dpdw, axovw, 
2108, 2110-2112 an. See Parti- 
ciples. 

Aoristic present, 1853. 
Aphaeresis, 46, 76. 
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Apocope, 75 v. 

Apodosis, defined, 2280; add in, 2782; 
ardp in, 2801; a® in, 2802; 6¢ in, 
2837; of6€ in, 2935. See Condi- 
tional clauses. 

Apodotic 6é, 2837. 

Aporia, 3014. 

Aposiopesis, 3015. 

Apostrophe, 70. 

Appeals, a\Ad in, 2784 ¢ ; vv in, 2928. 

Appear, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Appointing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
1305; w. two accs., 1613; w. inf., 
2009. 

Apposition, definition, 916; agr. of 
word in, 925, 976-982; in gen. in 
agr. w. implied pers. pron. or w. 
adj., 977, 978, 1196 b; partitive, 
981-984 ; distrib., 981; adjunctive, 
982 ; constr. of whole and part, 985 ; 
attrib., 986; descriptive, 987; ex- 
planatory, 988-990; to 6, 7, 7é in 
Hom., 989, 1102; to a sent., 991- 
995 ; equiv. of attrib. adj., 1019; to 
proper name, 1160; w. dddos and 
érepos, 1272; nom. to a voc., 1287; 
inf. as, 1987, 2718; artic. inf. as, 
2035 ; drawn into rel. cl., 25389. 

Appositive, defined, 916; gen., 1322. 

Approaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353 ; w. 
dat., 1853, 1463. 

Article, crasis of, 68; proclit. forms, 
179; decl., 382; agr., 1020; origin 
and develop., 1099 ; 6, 7, 76in Hom., 
1100-1104, 382 a; in: tragedy and 
lyric, 1104; as rel., 1105; as demons. 
in Att. prose, 1106-1117 ; indef., ris 
as, 1118 a; particular, 1119-1121; 
anaphoric, 1120 b, 1142, 1178 b, see 
Anaphoric article; deictic, 1120 c; 
distrib., 1120; instead of unem- 
phatie possess. pron., 1121 ; generic, 
1122-1124; w. parts., 1124, 1152, 
2052 ; w. numerals, 1125; omitted, 
1126-1152, 1207 ; w. abstract substs., 
1151-1185 ; w. proper names, 1186- 
1142, 1207 ; w. two or more nouns, 
1148, 1144, 1145 ; w. appos, to pers. 
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pron. of first or sec. person, 1149 ; 
and pred. noun, 1150-1152 ; subst.- 
making power of, 1153; attrib. po- 
sition, 1154-1167; pred. position, 
1168-1171 ; w. avrés, 328, 1163, 1171, 
1176, 1204-1217 ; w. was, 1163, 1174 ; 
w. demons. pron., 1163, 1171, 1176- 
1181, 1184; w. possess. pron., 1163, 
1182, 1183, 1196 a; w. gen. of reflex. 
pron., 1163, 1184; w. gen. of pers. 
pron., 1171, 1185; w. gen. of rel. 
pron., 1171; w. dkpos, uéoos, Zrxaros, 
1172; Ww. pévos, fuocus, 1173; w. 
6dos, 1175; w. gen. of recip. pron., 
1184 ; w. interrog., d\dos, roddvs, dXé- 
yyos, 1186-1189, 2648; agreeing w. 
pers. pron., 1187 ; w. d\dos and ére- 
pos, 1271-1276; w. ofos and 7Xikos, 
2532 b. 

Articular infinitive, subst.-making power 
of article in, 1153 f; use, 2025-2030 ; 
nom., 2031; gen., 2032, 13822; dat., 
2033 ; acc., 2034; in appos., 2035 ; 
in exclam., 2036 ; w. adjuncts, 2037 ; 
w. vbs. of hindering, etc., 2038, 2744; 
w. vbs. of fearing, 2238 ; after uéxpr 
and &xpc, 2383 co N.; wh w., 2711, 
2712; after negatived vbs., 2749. 

Asking, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628 ; 
in fut., 1918; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 
2218; w. ui, 2720. 

Aspirates, 16a, 26, 441. 

Aspiration, 124-127. 

Assent, marked by ddd, 2784 b; by 
ydp, 2806; by yé, 2821; by pévrou, 
2918; by kal pyv, 2921; by rl unr, 
2921; by 5’ ody, 2959. Cp. 2680. 

Asseverations, acc. in, 1596 b, 2894; ua 
in, 1596 b, c, 2894; w. wh, 2725; 7 
uny in, 2865. 

Asseverative particles, 2774, 2864, 2894, 
2895, 2917, 2920, 2922, 2923. 

‘¢ Assimilated ’’ forms in vbs., 643-647. 

Assimilation, of vowels, 45; progressive 
and regressive, 51 ; of conss., 75 p, 
Tipe S0hare bymolen, 9,998; 0105) a, 
105 p, 429 a n., 517, 544 p; of mood, 
2188-2188, 2205, 2442, 2448, 2450. 
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Association, dat. of, 1528. 

Assumptions, imper., in, 18389, 2154; 
otherwise expressed, 2154; kal 57) kal 
in, 2847. 

Asyndeton, 1038, 2165-2167, 3016. 

Attaining, adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Attic, dial., Intr. C-E; decl., 163 a, 
237-239, 289; fut., 310, 538, 539, 
645, 659 ; redup., 446, 477 a n., 566. 

Attraction, causing apparent violation 
of concords, 926; in comp. clauses 
w. ws and domep, 2465 ; of rel. pron., 
2522-2528 ; of rel. clause, 2532; in- 
verse, 2533, 2534, 

Attributive, advs. as, 1019, 1096, 1153 e 
and n., 1156; defined, 1154; posi- 
tion, 1154-1167 ; adjs. and prons. as, 
1172-1182, 1184. 

Adjective, defined, 912, 1018; 
equiv., 1019 ; agr., 1020, 1030-1089 ; 
used substantively, 1021-1029. 

Apposition, 986. 

Participle, 1019, 2046-2053. See 
Participles. 

Position, 1154, 1155. 

Augment, accent cannot precede, 426 ; 
syllabic and temp., 428-487, 444, 
448 p; double, 434, 451; omitted, 
438, 495; position, in compound 
vbs., 449-454, 

Avoiding, vbs. of, use of negs. w., 2739- 
2744. 


Barytone, 157, 158; stems, of third 
decl., acc. sing., 247 ; voc. sing., 249 b, 

Befit, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Beginning, vbs. of, w. gen., 13848; w. 
part., 2098. 

Believing, vbs. of, w. inf., 2592 b. 

Belonging, gen. of, 1297-1305 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1414. 

Benefiting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
acc., 1462. 

Beseeching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1347. 

Blaming, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461, 

Brachylogy, 1501, 3017-3018. 

Breathings, 9-14, 18, 125 e, 158, 
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Buying, vbs. of, w. gen., 13872; w. seller 
in dat., 1484. 


Calling, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613, 
1615. 

Capacity, adjs. of, w. gen., 1418 ; adjs., 
adys., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Cardinal numerals, 347; decl., 284, 349, 
350; article w., 1125. 

Caring for, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356-1360 ; 
w. wept and gen., 1358; adjs. of, w. 
gen., 1420. 

Case, agr. in, of words in appos., 925, 
976-995 ; of adjs., 925, 1020; of pred. 
substs., 978. 

Case endings, 210, 212, 229. 

Cases, meanings and forms, 201-203; 
of third decl., formation, 241-251; 
composite, 1279; uses, 1279-1635; 
see Nominative, etc. 

Catachresis, 3019. 

Causal clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185d ; after vbs. of fearing, 2236; 
treatment, 2240-2248 ; particles in- 
troducing, 2240, 2244-2248, 2770, 
2810 ; denoting fact, 2241 ; denoting 
alleged or reported reason, 2242; w. 
unreal indic. or potent. opt. w. dy, 
2243; rel. cl. as, 2245, 2555. See 
Cause. ; 

Causative, vbs., 866. 3; act., 1711; mid., 
1725. 

Cause, gen. of, 1373 a, 1405-1409, 2684 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1435; dat. of, 
1517-1520, 1757 ; expressed by prep., 
1681. 1, 2, 1684. 1 © (3), 1685. 2 b, f, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1691. 1, 1692. 
3c, 1693. 2 b, 1698. 1 b, 2b; by ro 
or 61a 76 w. inf., 2033, 2034 b, 2245 ; 
by part., 2060, 2064, 2070, 2084— 
2086, 2100. 

Caution, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2220- 
2232. 

Ceasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392 ; w. part., 
2098. 

Change, of vowels, 27-45; of conss., 
717-138 ; of accent, in decl., inflec., 
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and compos., 176-178 ; euphonic, in 
perf. and plup. mid., 409; in vb.- 
stem, 474-495 ; of root-vowel, 831; 
in stems, when suff. is added, 834. 

Chiasmus, 2915 a, 3020. 

Choosing, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; 
w. two accs., 1613; w. inf. of pur- 
pose, 2009. 

Chorographic genitive, 1311. 

Circumflex accent, 149-174. See Accent. 

Circumstantial participle, 2046-2048, 
2054-2087. See Participles. 

Cities, names of, gender, 199 b, 200 a; 
sometimes pl., 1005; use of article 
with, 11389, 1142 c. 

Class, of present stems, first or simple, 
498-504, 723-727 ; second or T, 505, 
506 ; third or iota, 507-522; fourth 
or N, 523-525, 728-743 ; fifth or 
inceptive, 526-528 ; sixth or mixed, 
529-531. 

Clauses, principal and _ subordinate, 
2173-2181. See Subordinate clauses, 
Causal clauses, Result clauses, etc. 

Cleansing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1631. 

Climax, cal 64 w., 2847; 3021. 

Close vowels, 4a, 7. See Vowels. 

Clothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Cognate, accusative, the appos. acc. 
often a, 991 b n.; w. vbs. of judicial 
action, 1377, 1378, 1576; of same 
and kindred origin, 1563-1568 ; with 
adjs., 1565; may become subj. of 
pass., 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 1749 ; 
W. KeloOa, oT Hvar, Kablferv, etc., 1569 ; 
w. no attribute, 1570-1571 ; omitted, 
leaving adj. attribute, 1572; adj., 
pron., or pron. adj. treated as neut. 
subst., 1578-1574; )( dat., 1577; 
combined with external obj., 1620, 
1629, 

Subject, 1566, 1568, 1574, 1744, 
1749, 1750. 
Words, Intr. B. 

Collective words, 4 trmos, 7 dois, 351; 
numbers, 354 e; substs., sing., w. 
pl. vb., 950; substs. neut. pl., w. 
sing. vb., 958 ; substs, and adjs. , 996, 
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997, 1024; neut. part., 996 a; part. 
referring to, may be pl., 1044. 

Comitative dative, 1521-1529. 

Command, expressed by 8rws uf with 
aor. subjv., 1803; by opt., 1820, 
1830; by imper., 1835-1839 ; by fut., 
1917 ; by r£ ody od, and ri od w.aor., 
1936 ; by fut. perf., 1957; inf. in, 
2013; summary of forms, 2155; 
introd. by éel, 2244; adda in, 
2784 c. 

Commanding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1370; w. 
dat., 1464 ; w. acc., 1465; w. dat. or 
acc. and inf., 1465, 1996 n. ; in aor. to 
denote a resolution already formed, 
1938 ; w. obj. clauses, 2210 a, 2218; 
Ww. uj, 2720. 

Common, dial., see Koiné; quantity, 
145 ; gender, 198. 

Comparative, compounds, 897 (1) b. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 

Degree, decl., 291, 298, 313; 
forms, 313-824, 345, 1068 ; expresses 
contrast or compar., 1066 ; as inten- 
sive, 1067 ; w. gen. or #, 1069-1070 ; 
w. ws, 1071, 2991; w. warrov F, 1072; 
w. prep. phrase, 1073 ; omission of # 
after m\éov (mhelv), €harrov (uelov), 
1074 ; # retained after rdéov (rhetv), 
1074; adj. forms in place of ady. 
mdéov, etc., 1074 a; w. # and gen., 
1075; w. # card, # wore (rarely 7 
ws), 1079, 2264 ; foll. positive, 1081 ; 
standing alone, 1082; denoting ex- 
cess, 1082c; to soften an expression, 
1082 d; for Engl. positive, 1083; 
strengthened by é@ri, moAdg, etc., 
HaGov, bow, doov, 1084, 1586; dat. 
w., 1513; acc. w., 1514, 1586. See 
Comparison. 

Compare, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Comparison, of adjs., 313-824, 1063- 
1098 ; of part., 323; of advs., 345, 
1063-1093 ; compendious, 1076; w. 
nou: representing clause, 1077; re- 
flex., 1078, 1093 ; proportional, 1079 ; 
double, 1080, 322; gen. of, 1401- 
1404 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1431-1434 ; 
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clauses of, 2462-2487. See Compara- 
tive degree, etc. 

Compendious comparison, 1076. 

Compensatory lengthening, 37, 38, 90 p, 
105, 242, 519, 544. 

Complement, of vb., necessary and vol- 
untary, 1451-1456 ; dir., 1460-1468 ; 
ind., 1469-1473, 1454. 

Completed action w. permanent result, 
1852. 

Complex sentences, 903; development, 
2159-2161; syntax, 2173-2588; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2613, 2617-2621. 

Complexive aorist, 1872.4, 1927, 2112 an. 

Composite cases, 1279. 

Compound, adjectives, in -ws, accent, 
163 a; decl., 288-289; in -ros, ac- 
cent, 425 c n.; possess., 898; w. 
alpha priv., gen. w., 1428. 

Nouns (substs. and adjs.), ac- 
cent, 178; formation, 886-890; 
mean., 895-899 ; determinative, 896, 
897 ; descriptive determinative, 897 
(1) ; copulative, 897 a ; comp., 897 b ; 
dependent determinative, 897 (2) ; 
prepositional-phrase, 899. 

Prepositions, 1649. 

Sentences, 903; relation to sim- 
ple and complex, 2159-2161 ; syntax, 
2162-2172; in ind. disc., 2597-2600. 

Substantives, accent, 236 c, 261 ; 
proper names, heteroclites, 282 a n. 

Verbs, accent, 178, 423, 424 b, 
426; place of aug. and redup., 449- 
454; formation, 891, 892; gen. w., 
1382-1387, 1403; acc. w., 1384, 
1408 ; dat. w., 1544-1550. 

Compounds, defined, 827 ; rough breath- 
ing in, 12; formation, 869-899; ac- 
cent, 869 b, 893, 894; flectional, 
879. See Compound adjectives, etc. 

Conative, pres., 1878 ; imperf., 1895. 

Concealing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Concentrative aorist, 1927 a. 

Concession, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839, 2154; by fut., 
1917; by part., 2060, 2066, 2070, 
2082, 2083, 2382, 2733; by clause 
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antec. to d\dd, 2781 a, 2782 ; by pév, 
2781 a, 2904 ; by vé, 2821. See Con- 
cessive clauses. 

Concessive, clauses, 2869-2382, 2705 c; 
conjuncs., 2770, 29038-2916. 

Concords, the, 925; apparent violation 
of, 926; of subj. and pred., 949; of 
pred. substs., 978-975; appos. w. 
noun or pron., 976-980; of adjs., 
1020 ; of rel. pron., 2501-2502. See 
Agreement. 

Condemning, vbs. of, constr., 1375-1379, 
1385. 

Condition, denoted by part., 2060, 2067, 
2070, 2087 a; by wore w. inf., 2268 ; 
defined, 2280. See Conditional. 

Conditional, clauses, un w., 2286, 2705 c. 
See Conditional sentences. 

Conjunctions, 2283, 2770. 

Relative clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2185-2188; the neg. w., 
2705 da. 

Relative sentences, correspond- 
ence between condit., temp., and 
local sentences and, 2560, 2561; 
simple pres. and past, 2562-2563 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2564; vivid 
fut., 2565; less vivid fut., 2566; 
general, 2567-2570 ; less usual forms, 
2571-2573. 

Sentences, treatment, 2280-2368 ; 
classification, 2289-2296 ; table of, 
2297 ; simple pres. or past, 2298-2301 ; 
pres. and past unreal, 2302-2320; 
fut., 2321-2334 ; general, 2335-2342, 
see General conditions; different 
forms of, in same sentence, 2343; 
modifications of prot., 2344-2349; 
of apod., 2350-2352 ; prot. and apod. 
combined, 2353-2354; less usual 
combinations of complete prot. and 
apod., 2355-2365 ; two or more prots. 
or apods. in one sentence, 2366-2368. 

Confirmatory particles, 2774, 2787, 
2800, 2803, 2953, 2955. 

Conjugation, defined, 190; of w-vbs., 
881-411, 602-624; of wi-vbs., 412- 
422, 717-743. See Inflection, 
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Conjunctions, accent, when elided, 174; 
proclit., 179; codrdinating, 2168 ; 
subordinating, 2770. 

Connection, gen. of, 1880, 1881; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1417. 

Consecutive, conjunes., 2770 ; 67, 2846; 
clause, see Result clauses. 

Considering, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1613; 
w. obj. clause, 2217. 

Consonant, decl., of substs., 204, 240- 
267; of adjs., 291-293; cons. and 
vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Verbs, defined, 376; conjug., 400-— 
411, 614-716. 

Consonants, divisions, 15-22 ; pronunc., 
26 ; assimilation, 75 p, 77, 80 b, 81 p, 
95, 98, 105a; changes, 77-153; 
doubling of, 78-81 ; w. cons., 82-108 ; 
w. vowels, 109-117 ; final, 183; moy- 
able, 134-1387, 399. 

Constituent parts, dat. of, 1508 c. 

Constructio praegnans, 1659, 3044. 

Construction according to sense (agree- 
ment), 926 a, 1015, 1014. 

Contact of vowels, how avoided, 46. 

Content, ace. of, 1554 an. 1. 

Contents, gen. of, 1823, 1824. 

Continents, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Continuance, imperf. of, 1890-1892. 

Continued action, 1852. 

Contracted, adjectives, decl., 290. 
Participles, decl., 310. 
Substantives, 227, 235, 263, 266, 

267, 268, 270, 273, 276.” 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 385— 
399; accent, 424 c; thematic vowel, 
460 a, 461 b; pres. stem, 522, 611- 
613; inflec., in pres., 655-657. 

Contraction, 46, 48-59, 171, 172. 

Contrast, pers. pron. expressed in, 1190; 
avrés in, 1194; preps. in, 1668; 
indicated by 4\\d, 2775; by ardp, 
2801; by 6é, 2884; cat of balanced, 
2885, 2886, 2888; expressed in pév 
clauses, 2903-2916 ; marked by pév- 
Tot, 2919; by vdv, 2924; in clauses 
Ww. Te... 6¢, 2981. See Emphatic, 
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Coordination, and subordination, 2159- 
2161; use, 2165-2167; in place of 
subordination, 2168-2172. 

Copula, 917, 918; omitted, 944, 945. 
Copulative, compounds, 897 (1) a; con- 
juncs., 2163 a, 2834, 2836, 2868. 

Coronis, 62. 

Correlative, advs., 346; prons., 340. 

Cost, gen. w. vbs. signifying, 1372. 

Countries, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Crasis, use, 46, 62-69 ; effect, on accent, 
173; wirés (Hom.), etc., 327 pv; 
avrés, etc., 328 N.; adrepos, Odrepoy, 
etc., 337. 

Crime, gen. of, 1375-1879, 13885; ex- 
pressed by acc., 1385. 

Customary action, expressed by imperf. 
or aor. indic. w. &v, 1790; by itera- 
tive forms w. é&v in Hdt., 1792; 
by pres., 1876; imperf. of, 1893. 


Danger, suggested by u7 w. subjv., 1802. 
Dative case, origin of name, 1450 a; w. 
Tinwpéw, AayxXdvw, 1376; w. advs., 
1440; as necessary and voluntary 
complement, 1450-1456; general 
statement of uses, 1457-1459; as 
dir. complement of vb., 1460-1468, 
1471-1478 ; act., made nom. in pass., 
1468, 1556 a, 1745, 1748; as ind. 
complement of vb., 1469-1473; of 
interest, 1474-1494; of possessor, 
1476-1480; of advantage or disad- 
vantage, 1481-1485; of feeling (ethi- 
cal dat.), 1486; €uol Bovdouévw earl, 
etc., 1487 ; of agent, 1488-1494, 1758, 
2149, 2, 2151, 2152; of relation, 
1495-1498 ; of reference, 1496 ; of the 
observer, 1497; of part. expressing 
time, 1498 ; w. adjs. and advs., 1499- 
1502, 1529, 1417, 1421, 1422, 1425, 
1430; w. substs., 1499-1502, 1510, 
1529; instrumental, 1503-1529; of 
instrument or means, 1507, 1508, 
1611, 1757; of price, 1508 a, 1872 a; 
w. vbs. of filling, 1508 b, 1369 a; 
of material and constituent parts, 
1508 c; of standard of judgment, 
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1512; of manner, 1513-1516, 1527 ; 
of measure of difference, 1518-1515 ; 
of respect, 1516; of cause, 1517- 
1520, 1757; comitative, 1521-1529 ; 
of association, 1523; of accompani- 
ment, 1524, 1757; w. avrés, 1525; 
of military accompaniment, 1526 ; of 
accompanying circumstance, 1527; 
of space, 1528 ; loc., 1530-1548 ; of 
place, 1531-15388; of time, 1125 n, 
1447, 1528, 1539-1548; w. vbs. of 
motion, 15382, 1475, 1485; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1544-1550; general force, 
after preps., 1658; w. prep., after 
vb. of motion, 1659 a; use, w. preps. 
(see under the various preps.); of 
artic. inf., 2033. 

Dawes’ canon, 2219. 

Declarative conjunctions, 2770. 

Defective, subst., 283 ; compar., of adjs., 
320. 

Definite and indef. antec., 2505-2508 ; 
article, see Article. 

Degree, denoted by gen., 1325 ; by ace. 
and prep., 1587; by adverbial acc., 
1609 ; degree of difference, see Meas- 
ure of difference. 

Deictic, article, 1120 c; suffix, -7, 333 g. 

Deities, names of, use of article w., 
11387, 1142 b. 

Deliberation, expressed by @de, xpiv 
(éxphv), eueddrov, -réov jv, 1808, 
2639. See Deliberative. 

Deliberative, fut., 1916, 2639; fut., in rel. 
clauses, 2549-2550; questions, see 
Questions ; subjv., 1805-1808, 2639 ; 
subjv., in rel. clauses, 2546-2549, 

Demanding, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Deme-names, loc.-dat. of, 1534. 

Demonstrative, adverbs, 346, 2988. 

Pronouns, decl., 333; as rel., 
338 p; rel. used as, 338 b, 1110; list, 
340; 6, 7, 76, as demons., 1099-1117, 
832.a; attrib. position of article w. 
possess. gen. of, 1163, 1184; position 
of article w., 1176-1181; used as 
subst. or adj., 1238; agr., 1239; use 
of the various, 1240-1261. 
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Denial, emphatic, expressed by ov yu 
with subjy., 1804, 2754, 2755 a; by 
ov uh wW. fut, indic., 1919, 2754, 2755 b. 

Denominative, words, defined, 828 b, 
829 ; vbs., 372, 866-868, 892 ; substs., 
suffixes forming, 840, 8438-852, 859- 
865 ; adjs., suffixes forming, 857-865. 

Dental verbs, 376 n., 405, 406, 409 b, 
508, 5387, 545, 560, 587. 

Dentals, 16; before dentals, 83; before 
ut, 86, 87; before o, 98, 241 b; corre- 
sponding w. labials, 131; suffixes w., 
863. 

Denying, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2789- 
2744. 

Dependent, clauses, see Subordinate 
clauses ; determinative compounds, 
897 (2); statements, 2575-2588. 

Deponents, defined, 356 c ; prin. parts, 
370; of =u vbs., 725; w. act. forms, 
801 ; act. vbs. w. dep. fut., 801, 805; 
mid., 356 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730 ; 
pass., 856 c, 811, 812 ; w. pass. mean., 
813, 1742 a. 

Depriving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1894; w. 
dat., 1483 ; w. two accs., 1628. 

Description, imperf. of, 1898, 1899. 

Descriptive, appos., 987 ; determinative 
compounds, 897 (1). 

Desideratives, formation, 868. 

Desiring, vbs. of, w. gen., 1849; w. 
inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 2719; w. obj. 
clause, 1995, 2210, 2218; other 
constr. w., 1995; w. uj, 2720; w. 
ov, 2721; adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Detecting, vbs. of, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

Determinative compounds, 895-897. 

Development, of vowels, 35 b, 42; of 
cons., 130. 

Diaeresis, 8, 8 p. 

Dialects, Intr. C-F. 

Diaporesis, 3014. 

Differing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1401. 

Digamma, Intr. C, x. 4,3, 37 p, 1, 72 p, 
122, 128, 1382 p, 146 vp, 347 p 3; 
omitted in inflec. of nouns and adjs., 
267, 270, 274, 278, 297; in prons., 
325 p 4, 326; as numeral, 347, 348 ; 
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lost, in vbs., 897 b, 508, 624 b; fo, 
fa, suff., 859. 7; fov, suff., 861. 19; 
fur, suff., 861.21; evr, suff., 863 a 24, 

Diminutives, in -ov, neut., 197 b, 199d; 
suffixes forming, 852-856, 859. 5, 10, 
861. 19, 862, 863 b 16, 864. 2, 3; 
mean., 855, 856. 

Diphthongs, 5; improper, 5; genuine 
and spurious, 6, 25, 54, 59; pronunce., 
25; contraction, 48, 52-56, 59; syni- 
zesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; short- 
ened, 148 p; -ac and -x, 169, 427; 
stems in, 275; aug., 435-437. 

Direct, complement, 1460-1468. 

Discourse, defined, 2590; 57. w., 
2590 a. 

Exclamatory sentences, 
2684. 

Interrogative. See Interrogative. 

Object, in acc., 919, 1553, 1706 ; 
internal and external, 1554; of act., 
becomes subj. of pass., 1556, 1743; 
of mid. voice, 1716-1722 ; of act. re- 
tained in pass., 1748. 

Reflexive middle, 1717, 1718, 1730. 

Reflexives, 1218-1224, 1228 n. 3. 

Disadvantage, dat. of, 1481-1485. 

Disappearance, of vowels, 43, 44; of 
spirants, 118-123 ; of cons., 129 b. 

Disjunctive particles, 2163 c, 2852, 2856. 

Displeasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Disputing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1409. 

Dissimilation, 129. 

Distinction, gen. of, 1401-1404; adjs. 
of, w. gen., 1480. 

Distraction of vowels, 646. 

Distributive, appos., 981 ; sing., 998 ; pl., 
998, 1004; article, 1120 f. 

Distributives, place how supplied, 354 a. 

Divided whole, gen. of, 928 b, 984, 
1085 a, 1139, 1161 d, 1171, 1806-13819. 

Dividing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1626. 

Division, advs. of, 354 g. 

Doric dial., Intr. C, D; contr. vbs. in, 
653 ; fut., 640, 659. 

Doubling of consonants, 78-81, 429 a, 
442 b, 584 p b, 544 D; in pronunce., 
146 pb, 


2681- 
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Doubtful, assertion, expressed by pres. 
subjv. w. “7, 1801; negation, ex- 
pressed by pres. subjv. w. «7 ov, 1801. 

Doubting, vbs. of, w. #s, 671, and redun- 
dant neg., 2743. 

Drinking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Dual, rare, 195, 999 ; two forms, 202 ; 
dial., 214 p, 230 p; third decl., dat., 
250 ; in adjs., 287 b; in article and 
prons., 332 b, 333 f, 338 a; first pers. 
supplied by pl., 364 a; subj., w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ; vb., w. subj. in pl., 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964 ; 
vb., w. pl. part., 1045 ; part., w. pl. 
vb., 1045 ; subj., followed by pl. adj. 
or part., 1046. 

Duty, imperf. of vbs. of, 1905. 


Eating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Effecting, vbs. of, w. acc., 1579. 

Effort, vbs. of, w. obj. clauses, 2207- 
2219. 

Elision, 46, 47, 70-75; inverse, 76; 
effect, on accent, 174. : 

Ellipse, of aug., 4388, 495; of redup., 
439 p; of v in vbs., 491; of subj., 
929-935, 937; of vb., 944-948 ; of 
subst., 1027-1029, 1153, 1301, 1302, 
1572; of adj. w. uaddov, 1066 a; of ar- 
ticle, 1126-1152, 1207 ; of pers. pron., 
1190 ; of possess. or reflex. pron.,1199, 
2N.; év, els W. gen., 1302; in phrases 
w. ws, 1495 a, 1497, 2993; of name 
of deity, in oaths, 1596 c; of vb., 
leaving elliptical acc., 1599; of 
preps., 1667-1673, 2466, 2519; of 
vb., leaving dv, ws dv, womep ay el, 
1766, 2087 a, 2478-2479 ; of dy, 1767 ; 
of vb. like 66s, evxouar, leaving inf. 
w. subj. acc., 2013 c, 2014; of &», 
2116-2119 ; of part., 2147 k; of prince. 
clause, 2204, 2213; of vb. of prot., 
2345, 2346; of prot., 2349; of vb. 
of apod., 2851; of apod., 2352; in 
comp. cls., 2464, 2465, 2478-2487 ; 
of demons. antec. to dow, 2470; of 
antec. of rel., 2494 a, 2509-2516 ; in 
boar yucpar, 2497 b; of rel., or de- 
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mons. standing for rel., 2517, 2518 ; 
of vb. of rel. cl., 2520; of main vb. 
before rel. cl., 2520; case of rel. w. 
omitted antec., 2529-2582; in ovdels 
doris ov, 2534 ; 59 doy Sr, etc., 2585; 
tva Tl, ws Th, bre rl, 2644 a; interrog. 
as pred. adj., 2647; in &\do mu 4 
and dAdo rx, 2652; in wh (odx) 8rz, 
obx (uy) drws, uy Th ye, 2763; in 
8 re pH, Soov uy, 2765; in pdvoy ov, 
bcov ob, 2766; in ob why adda (yap, 
hévro), 2767; ovdev add’? H, 2778; 
ovdey ddXo H, 2778 a 3 with dn’ ovdé, 
2786 ; explains some uses of ydp, 
2804 ; marked by yé, 2827; of acc. 
w. wd, 1596 c, 2894; of pév, 2905, 
2906 ; of dé, 2911 ; of ove, 2943; )( 
brachylogy, 3017 a; defined, 3022 
See Aposiopesis, Brachylogy. 

Elliptical accusative, 1599. 

Emotion, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405, 1518; 
w.dat., 1517; w. éwi and dat., 1518 ; 
w. acc., 1595 ; w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. ére or ws, 2100, 2248, 2577, 2587 ; 
w. el, 2247; w. acc. and inf., 2587 
b; exclam. cl., 2687. 

Emotional future conditions, 2328, 

Emphatic, enclit., 187 a; prons., 325, 
1190, 1192, 1204, 1206, 1209, 1233- 
1287, 2518 ; -t, 383 g; position of 
voc., 1285; repetition of 6, 1285; 
use of tmesis, 1650; repetition of 
prep., 1667, 1670; act. voice and re- 
flex. pron. for mid. voice, 17238 a; 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724; 
position of ay, 1764; repetition of 
dv, 1765; ov pj, 1919, 2754; subj. 
of inf., 1974 ; reflex. pron. w. part., 
2089 b; parts, codrdinated, 2147 f; 
verbal adjs., 2150; position of ap- 
pos. to antec. in rel. cl., 2589 ; posi- 
tion of ov and p%, 2690; repetition 
of neg., 2762. See Intensive. 

Empiric, aor., 1930; perf., 1948. 

Emptying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Enallage, 3028. 

Enclitics, the, 181, 181 p, 325, 325 p, 
334, 334 p, 1195 ; accent, on preced- 
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ing word, 182-186 ; successive, 185 ; 
at end of compounds, 186 ; accent, re- 
tained, 187; -rep, 838c; re, 338d; 
prons., 340; advs., 346; vb. forms, 
424 a, 784. 

Endings, and stem, 191; case, of 
nouns, 210; adjs. of three, 286, 294; 
adjs. of two, 288, 291, 425 cn.; adjs. 
of one, 312; of compar., 313-318; 
of place, 342 ; of manner, 348 ; vari- 
ous, 344; of vbs., 366, 462-468; of 
inf., part., and verbal adj., 469-473. 
See Inflection. 

Enduring, vbs. of, w. part., 2098. 

Enjoining, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a. 

Enjoying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355. 

Entreating, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218. 

Entreaty, expressed by imper., 1835. 

Entrusting, vbs. of, in pass., 1748 a; w. 
inf., 2009. 

Envying, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405 ; w. dat., 
1461. 

Epanalepsis, 3010. 

Epanaphora, 3010. 

Epanastrophe, 3011. 

Epenthesis, 111. 

Epic dialect, Intr. D. 

Epistolary tenses, 1904, 1942. 

Ethical dative, 1486. 

Euphemism, 3024. 

Euphony, of vowels, 46-76 ; of conss., 
77-132, 409. 

Exchange of quantity, see Transfer. 

Exchanging, vbs. of, constr., 13872. 

Exclamations, ofros in, 1243; voc. in, 
1283, 2682, 2684; nom. in, 1288, 
2684; gen. in, 1407, 2684; inf. in, 
2015, 2036, 2683 ; artic. inf. in, 2036 ; 
form complete or incomplete sent., 
2158; dependent, 2575. 4; os in, 
2682, 2998. 

Exclamatory sentences, 2681-2687. 

Execrations, 1814 b. 

Exhortation, expressed by subjv., 1797, 
1798 ; by opt., 1820, 1830 ; by imper., 
1835, 1836 ; by ov w. fut., 1918; by 
brws or brws uy Ww. fut., 1920, 2213; 
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ov dv POdvors, 2096 e; summary of 
forms in, 2155; dda in, 2784 c. 

Exhorting, vbs. of, use of imperf., 
1891; w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 2218; w. 
py, 2720. 

Expectation, implied w. éws, 2420. 

Expecting, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; py, 
2725. 

Experience, adjs. of, w. gen., 1419. 

Explanation, gen. of, 1322. 

Explanatory appos., 988-990 ; yap, 2808, 
2809, 2811 a. 

Extent, acc. of, 1580-1587, 1633; gen. 
of, see Measure. 

External object, 1554 b, 1555; uses, 
1590-1599, 1613-1633. 


Failing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Families, names of, article w., 1138. 

Fear, expressed by u# w. subjv., 1802 ; 
ofu’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Fearing, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2207, 2221- 
2233 ; other constr., 2234-2239. 

Feeling, dat. of, 1486. 

Festivals, names of, article w., 1137 ; in 
dat. of time, 1541. 

Filling, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 1369 ; 
w. dat., 1508 b. 

Final, clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2185 c, 2186 c; denote purpose, 
2193; particles introducing, 2193; 
origin, 2194 ; in appos. to rovrou évexa 
or 61a Todro, 2195; moods in, 2196- 
2208, 2205; dy in, 2201-2202; prin- 
cipal cl. omitted, 2204 ; equiv., 2206; 
connection, w. obj. cl., 2208; rel. cl., 
2554 ; wh w., 2706 a. 

Conjunctions, 2770. 
Consonants, 138. 

Finding, vbs. of, w. part., 2113, 2114. 

Finite moods, 357. 

Fitness, adjs. of, 858. 6, 9; w. gen., 
1418; vbs. of, w. inf., 2000; adjs., 
advs., and substs. of, w. inf., 2001- 
2007. 

Forbidding, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2210 a, 
2218; use of negs. w., 2739-2744. 
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Foretell by oracle, vbs. signifying, w. 
pres. or aor. inf., 1870. 

Forgetting, vbs. of, gen. w., 13856-1358 ; 
acc. w., 1558 ; w. part., 2106. 

Formation, of tense-systems, 474-601, 
717-743; of words, 822-899; of 
substs., 838-856; of adjs., 857, 
858. 

Fractions, 353. 

Frequentatives, formation, 867. 

Friendliness, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Fulness, adjs., formation, 858.3, 16 ; w. 
gen., 1422. 

Future conditional relatives, 2565-2566. 

Future conditions, 2321-2334. 

Future perfect tense, 359, 368 b; pri- 
mary, 360, 1858 ; redup. in, of com- 
pleted action, 439 ; force, 1851, 1852, 
1858, 1955-1958 ; perf. for, 1950. 

Active, 584, 600, 659 a. 
Passive, 359, 580-583; periph., 
601 ; inflec , 659 a. 

Future tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 
first and sec., 361; formations by 
analogy, 516; fut. indic. and aor. 
subjv. identical, 582, 541 a, 667 p; 
Att., 538, 539, 645, 310; Dor., 540; 
w. pres. form, 541 ; force, 1851-1858. 

Active, system, 455, 532-541 ; 
inflec., 658-662, 754. 

Middle, inflec., 658-662, 754; w. 
act. mean., 801, 805, 806, 1728 a, 
1729 a, b; w. pass. mean., 802, 
807-809, 1715, 1737, 1738; pass., 
1738. 

Passive, first, 589, 663, 664. 

Passive, second, 597, 663, 664. 

Indicative, w. dv, 1793 ; pres. for, 
1879; fut. action, 1910; two, some 
vbs. w., 1911; shall and will, 1912; 
where English has pres., 1913 ; with- 
out reference to fut. act, 1913 a; 
modest form of statement, 1913 a; 
genomic, 1914 ; for pres., 1915; delib., 
see Deliberative future; jussive, 
1917-1921, 2709 a, 2756; aor. for, 
1934 ; fut. perf. for, 1958; periph., 
1959; after dws (rarely after as, 
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d¢pa, and yu), in purpose cl., 2203; 
in obj. cl., 2211-2220 ; after érws and 
dws wy W. no prince. cl., 2213, 1920 ; 
after uy w. vbs. of fear and caution, 
2229; after drws uy w. vbs. of fear 
and caution, 2281; after é¢ § and 
ég gre, 2279; in pres. condit. of 
pres. intention, 2301; in apod. of 
vivid fut. condit., 2323, 2326; in prot. 
of vivid fut. form, 2327 c, 2328; foll. 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353 ; in 
apod. of condit. of type ei w. opt., 
2359, 2361 ; in temp. cl. referring to 
def. fut. time, 2398; in prince. cl. to 
fut. temp. cl. w. subjy., 2401; in 
prince. cl. to fut. temp. cl. w. opt., 
2407 ; delib., in rel. cl., 2549-2551; 
in final rel. cl., 2554 ; in rel. cl. to ex- 
press intended result, 2558; in rel. 
cl. denoting what is to be expected 
of the subj., 2559 ; of pres. intention 
or necessity, in condit. rel. cl., 2563 ; 
in fut. condit. rel. cl., 2565 a; in 
main cl. of condit. rel. sent., 2565 
and b ; w. od uy, expressing emphatic 
denial, 2755b. See Indicative. 

Optative, where used, 1862 b, 
1863 c; w. vbs. of effort after dws, 
2211-2212; w. vbs. of commanding, 
etc., after orws, 2218; in ind. disc., 
2287, 2331 ; in ws cl., 2427 nN. ; w.vbs. 
of fearing after uy, 2229 a; w. vbs. of 
fearing after érws uy, 2231; in rel. 
cl, of purpose, 2554 a. See Optative. 

Infinitive, w. &y, 1847; when 
stress is laid on idea of futurity, 
1865 d; chiefly found in ind. disc., 
1866 c, 1867 c; w. vbs. of hoping, 
expecting, etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1869, 1998 ; 
w. “éAdw, 1959; after wore, 2261, 
2269. See Infinitive. 

Participle, of liquid vbs., decl., 
310; w. dv, 1847 ; chiefly voluntative, 
1872; in ind. disc., 1874; denoting 
purpose, 2009, 2060, 2065; general 
force, 2044 ; as w., 2086 c. See Par- 
ticiples. 
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Gender, 196-200 ; of first decl., 211; of 
sec, decl., 228, 282; of third decl., 
255; different in sing. and pl., 281 ; 
agr. of adj. in, 925, 1020; agr. of 
pred. subst. in, 974; peculiarities in 
use, 1013-1015; agr. of pred. adj. 
and part. in, 1044-1059; agr. of rel. 
pron. in, 2501, 2502. See Agree- 
ment. 

General, conditions, 22938-2297, 23038, 
2321, 2335-2842, 2359, 2360; con- 
dit. rel. cl., 2567-2570. 

Truth, pres. of, 1877 ; expressed 
by fut., 1914; by aor., 19381; by 
perf., 1948. 

Generic article, the, 1118, 1122-1124 ; 
omitted, 1126. 

Genitive case, general statement of uses, 
1289 ; in appos. w. possess. pron. or 
adj., 977, 978; after comp., 1069- 
1078; attrib., position, 1161; of 
prons., w. article, position, 1163, 
1171, 1184, 1185; w. substs. (ad- 
nominal gen. ), 1290-1296 ; of posses- 
sion or belonging, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b; gen. of possession and dat. 
of possessor, 1480; of origin, 1298 ; 
of divided whole (partitive), 1806- 
1319, 928 b, 984, 1085 a, 1139, 1161 d, 
1171; chorographic, 1311; as subj. 
of vb., 1818; of quality, 13820, 1821; 
of explanation (appos. gen.), 1322 ; 
of material or contents, 1823, 1824 ; 
of measure, 1325-1327; subjective 
and objective, 1828-1335; of value, 
1336, 1337 ; two, w. one noun, 1338 ; 
w. vbs., general statement of use, 
1339, 1840 ; of act. construction made 
nom. of pass., 1840, 1556 a, 1745, 
1748 ; partitive, w. vbs., 1341-1371 ; 
w. vbs. of sharing, 1343; w. vbs. 
signifying to touch, make trial 
of, 13845, 1846, to beseech, 1347, to 
begin, 1848, to aim at, desire, 1349, 
to reach, obtain, 1350, 1351, to miss, 
13852, to approach and meet, 1353, 
to smell, 1354, to enjoy, etc., 1355, 
to remember, etc., 1356-1360, to 
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hear and perceive, 1361-1368, to fill, 
be full of, 13869; of actual source, 
1364 ; w. vbs. of ruling, commanding, 
leading, 13870, 1871; of price and 
value, 1872-1374, 1379 ; of crime and 
accountability, 1875-1379, 13885; of 
connection, 1380, 1381; w. com- 
pound vbs., 1382-1387; of person, 
dependent on acc., 1388; origin of 
gen. dependent on vb., 1389; abla- 
tival, 1891-1411, 1348 b, 1351, 1352 ; 
of separation, 1392-1400 ; of distinc- 
tion and of compar., 1401-1404 ; of 
cause, 1405-1409, 1873 a, 2684; of 
purpose, 1408; w. vbs. of disputing, 
1409; of source, 1410, 1411; w. adjs., 
1412-1436, 1529; of relation, 1428; 
w. advs., 1437-1448; of time and 
place, 1444-1449, 1543; w. prep. to 
express agent, 1491-1494, 1678, 1755, 
see Agent ; general force after preps., 
1658 ; w. prep. to express instrument, 
1756 ; of artic. inf., 2032 ; absolute, 
2032 f, 2058, 2070-2075. See under 
separate preps. 

Gentiles, suff. forming, 844, 859. 5, 
861. 11, 863 a 2, b 12, 864. 1. 

Geographical names, article w., 1142 c¢. 

Giving, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Gnomic, aor., 1931, 2338, 2567 a; fut., 
1914; perf., 1948. 
Going, vbs. of, use of 

1891. 

Gradation, quantitative vowel, 27, 475 ; 
qualitative vowel, 35, 36; in third 
decl. of substs., 253, 262; in vbs., 
375, 476-484, 622; stem, in sec. 
perf., 573; stem, in yu-vbs., 738-748 ; 
in suff., 833 e. See Change. 

Grieving, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
part., 2100, 2587 ; w. érz or ws, 2100, 
2577, 2587. 


imperf. of, 


Haplology, 129 c. 

Hating, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Hearing, vbs. of, cases w., 1861-1868 ; 
w. pres. of past. and pres. combined, 
1885a; w. part., 2110-2112, 2592 c; 
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w. 6re or ws, 2110, 2592 c; w. inf., 
2592 c. 

Hearing from, vbs. of, constr. w., 1364, 
1411; hearing of, 1365. 

Helping, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Hendiadys, 3025. 

Heteroclites, 282. 

Hiatus, where allowed, 46, 47, 47 p. 

Hindering, vbs. of, constr. of inf. w., 
2038; use of negs. w., 2739-2744, 
2759 b wn. and d. 

Historical tenses, 360, 1883. 

Homoioteleuton, 3026. 

Hope, implied in éws cl., 2420. 

Hoping, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. u#, 2725, 
2726 a. 

Hortatory subjunctive, 1797-1799. 

Hostility, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Hypallage, 3027. 

Hyperbaton, 3028. 

Hyphaeresis, 44 a. 

Hypophora, 2819 a n., 3029. 

Hysteron Proteron, 3030. 


Impatience, expressed by prohib., 1841 
b; ot’ ws in expressions of, 2682 d. 
Imperative, 357, 359, 1760; persons, 

364; accent, 424 b, 426 b,c; endings, 
466 ; pres., 631, 751; first aor. act. 
and mid., 669; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 676, 125 b, c; sec. aor. act. 
and mid., 684, 759; first and sec. 
perf. act., 382, 697, 698, 765; perf. 
mid, and pass., perf. periph., 599 g, 
697, 712-714. 

In commands and prohibs., 1835- 
1844 ; hypothetical, 1839; in subord. 
cl., 1842, 1843 ; force of tenses, 1864 ; 
fut. perf. w. force of, 1957 ; inf. used 
for, 2013 ; after écre, 2275; in apod., 
2287; in apod. of simple pres. or 
past condits., 2300 f, 2357, of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 e, 2357, of 
emotional fut. condits., 2328, 2357, 
of condits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 
2364; in rel. cl., 2545 f, 2553; in 
ind. disc., 2612; uy w., 2709; 67 w., 
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2843 a; kal w., 2873; vi» w., 2926; 
ovKovv W., 2952; 6’ ody w., 2959; 
tolyuy W., 2987. 

Imperative optative, 1820. 

Imperfect tense, 359; second., 1858 , 
iterative, 495, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
inflec., 627, 6384, 635, 647-657, 748. 

In unfulfilled obligation, 1774— 
1779, 1905, 2313-2317 ; in unattain- 
able wish, 1780 ; w. dv in past potent., 
1784; to denote unreality, 1786-— 
1788 ; w. dv to express customary or 
repeated action, 1790, 1894, 2341; 
force, 1851-1852, 1856, 1889-1909 ; 
of continuance, 1890-1892; of cus- 
tomary action, 1893 ; conative, 1895 ; 
of resistance or refusal, 1896, 1897 ; 
of description, 1898, 1899; inchoa- 
tive, 1900 ; for pres., 1901; of truth 
just recognized, 1902; of topics 
previously discussed, 1903; episto- 
lary, 1904, 1942 ; de, éxpHv, 1905; 
for plup., 1906 ; in subord. cls., 1907 ; 
)( aor., 553, 1908, 1909; in unreal 
condits., 2304, 2307-2311 ; in unreal 
condits. without év, 2313-2320, 1905; 
in apod, to past general condits., 
2340-2342; in prot. of indic. form 
of past general condits., 2342; in 
prince. cl. of temp. sentence of indef. 
frequency, 2414; in éws cl., 2422, 
2425; after mplv, 2484, 2441 a; after 
domep el, Oomep dy el, 2478; in main 
cl. of past general condit. sent., 
2568 ; in past general condit. rel. cl., 
2569 a; generally retained in ind. 
disc., 2599, 2603, 2620, 2623 b. 

Impersonal verbs, their subj., 905, 982- 
935 ; cases with, 1467; pass.,-rare, 
1746 ; forms, from intr., 1751; ace. 
absolute w., 2059, 2076-2078. See 
Quasi-impersonal. 

Impersonal and personal constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1988; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 

Imprecations, ddd in, 2784 d. See 
Oaths. 

Inceptive class of pres. stems, 526-528. 
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Inchoative, pres. stems, 526-528; im- 
perf., 1900. 

Incorporation, 2532, 2536-2538. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 199 d, 284; detva, 
rarely, 336; numerals, 347 p 2, 
849 g, 849 p, 850; xp, 793. 

Indefinite, adverbs, 181 b, 346. 

And definite antecs., 2505-2508. 

Article, place sometimes supplied 
by rls, 1118 a. 

Pronouns, 181 b, 334-340; uses, 
1266-1270 ; in ind. questions, 2663- 
2674, 339 f. 

Independent, nom., 940; subjv., 1795- 
1811. 

Indicative mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 366 b; pres. and imperf., 627, 
628, 635, 747, 748; fut. act. and 
mid. and fut. perf., 658, 659, 754 ; 
fut. pass., 663, 664, 754; first aor. 
act. and mid., 665, 666, 755; first 
and sec, aor. pass., 672, 673; sec. 
aor, act., 682, 756; first and sec. 
perf. act. and plup., 689, 690, 702- 
705, 762; perf. and plup. mid. and 
pass., 706, 707, 767. 

In simple sent., without dv, 1770- 
1783; of unfulfilled obligation ex- 
pressed by, 1774-1779 ; unattainable 
wish expressed by, 1780-1782; in 
other than simple sent., 1783; in 
simple sent., w. av, 1784-1794, 2349 ; 
unreal, 1786-1789 ; iterative, 1790- 
1792; tenses, their use, 1875-1965, 
see Present, etc.; assimilation to, 
2185, 2205 ; in purpose cl. w. 8rws, 
etc., 2203; in obj. cls. after vbs. of 
effort, 2211-2213, 2218, 2219; after 
vbs. of fearing and caution, 2220, 
2229, 2231, 2233 ; in causal cls,, 2241— 
2243; in result cls., w. dore (ws), 
2251-2259, 2273-2278 ; after é¢ 4, 
ép gre, 2279; in simple pres. or 
past condits., 2298-2301 ; in pres, or 
past unreal condits., 2802-2320; in 
fut. condits,, 2328-2328 ; in general 
condits., 2836-2342 ; as apod. to prot. 
and apod. combined, 2353 ; in apod. 
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of condits, of type ef w. opt., 2359- 
2362 ; in temp. cls., 2894-2398, 2406, 
2413, 2417, 2422, 2425 ; w. mply, 2430- 
2442 ; w. mpérepov 7, 2458 ; w. mply 7, 
2460 ; ordinary use, in rel. cls., 2546 ; 
in ordinary rel. cls., 2553 ; in consec. 
rel. cls., 2556, 2557; in rel. cls. to 
express intended result, 2658; in 
rel. cls, denoting what is to be ex- 
pected of the subj., 2559; in simple 
pres. or past condit. rel. cls., 2662, 
2563; in general condit. rel. cls., 
2569-2572 ; in ind. disc., 2599-2615, 
2617-2621, 2623, 2624, 2629 a; in 
dir. questions, 2662 a; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; ov w., 2703-2705 ; uy and ph 
ov W., 2752. 

Indignation, inf, in exclams. of, 2015; 
questions expressing, introduced by 
elra (kara), émecra (kamera), 2653 ; 
marked by ydp in questions, 2805 a ; 
by dat, 2848 ; by xcac before interrog. 
word, 2872. 

Indirect, complement (object), 920, 
1454, 1469-1478. 

Discourse, tenses of opt. in, 1862, 
1863 ; inf. in, 1866, 1867, 2016-2024, 
2576, 2579, 2580, 2616, 2617 ; fut. inf, 
in, after vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; fut. inf. in, 
after vbs. of willing and desiring, 
1869 ; part. in, 1874, 2092, 2098, 2106- 
2145, 2576, 2616, 2617; constr. w. 
vbs. of saying and thinking, 2016- 
2022, 2577, 2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 ; 
w. vbs. of perceiving, 2018, 2110— 
2112, 2577, 2592 ; neg. of, 2020, 2608, 
2710; inf. w. dy in, 2023; constr 
w. vbs. of knowing and showing, 
2106-2109, 2577, 2592; w. vbs. of 
jinding, 2118, 2114; omission of é» 
in, 2119; ws w. part. in, 2120-2122 ; 
vbs. which take either part. or inf., 
2123-2145, 2582; w. ws (rarely 8rws) 
after vbs. of fearing, 2235; d&cre cl. 
in, 2269, 2270; cls. w. mpty in, 
2446, 2448, 2449 ; introduced by 87, 
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as, etc., 2576-2588, 2017, 2018, 2110, 
2128, 2614, 2615, 2617 ; defined, 2591 ; 
implied, 2598, 2622; speaker’s own 
words or thoughts may be stated in, 
2594 ; cls. in, are subst. cls., 2595; 
general principles, 2597-2613 ; simple 
sent. in, 2597-2600, 2614-2616 ; com- 
plex sent. in, 2601-2605, 2617-2621 ; 
imper. in, 2612, 2633 ; past tenses in, 
2623; inserted statement of fact, 
2624; opt. w. or without dv regu- 
larly retained after dre (as), 2625; 
opt. w. &y representing subjy. w. dy, 
2626; opt. after primary tense, 
2627; passing into inf. from é7u 
(#s) constr., 2628 ; passing from inf., 
2628 a; passing into part., 2628 b; 
indep. opt. in, 2629 ; indep. indic. in, 
2629 a; inf. following sent. involv- 
ing idea of ind. disc., 2630; inf. in 
temp. or rel. cl., 2631; mood of dir. 
form used in same sentence w. mood 
of ind., 2632; idea of imper., etc., set 
forth in inf., 2633, 2634. . 

Exclamatory sentences, 2685— 
2687. 

Interrogatives, 339 f, 340, 346, 
1263, 2663-2674. 

Reflexive mid., 1719-1722, 1730. 

Reflexives, 1225-1229, 1194, 1195. 

Inference, suggested by potent. opt., 
2300 e; marked by dpa, 2790; by 
67, 2846; by d77a, 2851. 

Inferential particles, 2163 p, 2774, 2787, 
2926, 2952, 2953, 2955. 

Inferior to, vbs. signifying, w. gen., 
1402. 

Infinitive, 357, 359; verbal noun, 358, 
1760 ; accent, 425 a, 426 d; endings, 
469 ; pres., 632, 632 p, 752; fut. act. 
and mid., 661; fut. pass., 663, 664; 
first aor. act. and mid., 670 ; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 677; sec. aor. act., 
685, 760; first and sec. perf. act., 
699, 702, 766; periph. perf., 599 bh; 
perf. mid. and pass., 715. 

’ History, 358. 1 x. 469 n. 2, 670, 
1473 a, 1969; subj., in acc., 936; 


omission of subj., 937 ; pred. adj. be- 
longing to omitted subj., 1060-1062 ; 
éué, o€é, NOt €uaurdr, ceavrdy, as Subj., 
1225 ; limiting mean. of adj., is act. 
where Eng. uses pass., 1712; w. &», 
1845-1849, 2023; not in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1865; in ind. disc., 
force of tenses, 1866, 1867, 2019, 
2595 ; w. vbs. of hoping, expecting, 
etc., 1868, 1999, 2024; in part vb., 
in part subst., 1966-1970 ; mean. of 
the word, 1966 b; uses, 1970; neg. 
of, 1971; subj. and pred. noun w., 
1972-1981 ; origin of constr. of acc. 
w. inf., 1981; pers. and impers. 
constr. w., 1982, 1983, 2017 b; with- 
out article, 1984-2024; as subj., 
1984, 1985; as pred., 1986; as ap- 
pos., 1987; as obj., 1988-2024; after 
vbs. of will or desire, 1991-1999, 
1869 ; after other vbs., 2000; after 
adjs., advs., and substs., 2001-2007, 
2497; w. or without gore or ws, 
after compar. and #, 2007 ; of pur- 
pose and result, 2008-2011 ; absolute, 
2012; in commands, 2013, 2326 e; 
in wishes, 2014; in exclams., 2015, 
2036, 2683; in ind. disc., 2016-2023, 
2579, 2580, 2589, 2592 a; w. vbs. 
of knowing, perceiving, etc., 2018 a, 
2592 c; see Articular infinitive ; vbs. 
which take either part. or inf., 2123— 
2145, 2582; w. vbs. of fearing, 2238 ; 
in result cls., 2251-2272; w. ed @ 
and é¢’ Gre, 2279 ; w. or without dy, 
for apod., 2350; w. mpl», 2480-2440, 
2453-2457 ; w. mpdbrepov #, etc., 2458- 
2461; w. ovdéy ofov, 2516; ordinary 
use, in rel. cls., 2545; in dep. state- 
ments, 2576.1; acc. and, after vbs. 
of emotion, 2587 b; in ind. disc., 
2600, 2604, 2611, 2616, 2617, 2628, 
2630, 2631, 2633; ob and un w., 2711- 
2727, 1971; uh and ph ov w., 2739- 
2749; summary of constr. after vbs. 
of hindering, 2744; &ore and negs. 
w., 2759; after rAjv, 2966 b. 


Inflection, defined, 190, 365; how shown, 
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191; of vbs., preliminary remarks, 
355-880 ; of w-vbs., 378, 379, 602- 
716; of pi-vbs., 378, 379, 744-767. 
See Conjugation. 

Ingressive aorist, 1865 b, 1872 ¢ 4, 1924, 
1925, 2325. 

Injuring, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. acc., 
1462. 

Insertion, of o, in perf. and plup. mid. 
and first aor. pass. system, 489; of 
o, between root (or stem) and suff., 
836 ; of 7, before certain suffs., 837 ; 
of 7, in compounds, after prep., 884 c. 

Instrument of action, suffs, denoting, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a 7; denoted by dat., 
1503-1511, 1757; by dat. w. prep., 
1511, 1687. 1 c, 1696. 1; by acc., 
1600 a; by gen. w. prep., 1684, 1 
c (4), 1688. 1 c, 1756. 

Instrumental case, functions, how sup- 
plied, 203, 280, 1279, 1450; advs. w. 
force of, 341. 

Instrumental dative, 1824, 1369 a, 1872 
a, 1503-1529, 1548. 

Intensive particles, 2774, 2821, 2843 ; 
perf., 1947 ; see avrés. 

Intensives, formation, 867. 

Interest, dat. of, 1474-1494. 

Internal object, defined, 1554 a; or ex- 
ternal, w. the same vb., 1555; uses, 
1563-1589, 1605, 1607, 1619-1627, 
2034 e, 2077. 

Interrogative, advs., 346. 

Particles, 2650-2655, 2663-2674, 
2866, 2951. 

Pronouns, decl., 384; ind., 339 f; 
list, 340 ; w. article, 1186, 1187 ; used 
subst. or adj., 1262; in dir. and ind. 
questions, 1263; ri for rlya, 1264; 
tls )( rl, 1265. 

Sentences, see Questions. 

Intransitive and transitive senses, mix- 
ture of, 819. 

Intransitive verbs, defined, 920; pred. 
adj. w., 917, 1040 a; and tr. vbs., 
1553-1562, 1708, 1709. 

Inverse, attraction, 2538, 2584 ; elision, 
76. 
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Tota class of present stems, 507-522. 

Tota subscript, 5, 66. 

Irony, expressed by pres. subjv. w. 7 
and pu ov, 1801; by potent. opt. 
w. dv, 1826; by ov w. fut. indic., 
1918; by ed uh dpa, 2354 n.; ques- 
tions expressing, introduced by eira 
(kGra), revra (kdmera), 2663; by 
aN’ ov, 2781 b; by dpa, 2794, 2796 ; 
indicated by yé, 2821; by 67%, 2842 ; 
by 570ev, 2849; by dj7ov, 2850. 

Irregular declension, of substs., 281- 
285; of adjs., 311; compar., of adjs., 
319; vbs. of sixth class, 529, 530; 
pu-vbs., 768-799. 

Islands, names of, gender, 199 b; use 
of article w., 1189, 1142 c. 

Tsocolon, 3031. 

Iterative, vbs., without aug. in Hom. 
and Hadt., 488 c,d; imperf., 495, 1790, 
1894, 23841; aor., 495, 1790, 1933, 
2341 ; indic., 1790-1792 ; opt., 2340 a. 


Judicial action, constr. w. vbs. of, 1875- 
1379. 
Jussive future, 1917-1921. 


Kindred meaning, acc. of, 1567. 
Knowing, vbs. of, w. gen., 13868; w. 
part., 2106-2109, 2592 c; w. dre or 
ws, 2577, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 c¢. 
Koiné, Intr. F ; -y in sec. pers. mid., 628. 
Koppa, the letter, 3; as numeral, 348. 


Labial vbs., 376 n., 405, 406, 409 a, 505, 
687, 545. 

Labials, 16; before dentals, 82; before 
p, 85; w. o, 97, 241 a; corresponding 
w. dentals, 131; suffs. w., 862. 

Lacking, vbs. of, w. gen., 1896. 

Leading, vbs. of, w. gen., 1870. 

Learning, vbs. of, w. pres., 1885 a; w. 
part., 2106, 2110-2112; w. 7: or as, 
2110. 

Lengthening, metrical, 28, 28 p, 503 p, 
703 pv, 768 p; compnds., 29, 887; 
compens., 37, 38, 90 p, 100, 105, 242, 
250 a, 519, 544; in compar., 314; in 
vb.-stem, 874 n., 475 a, 484, 487, 488, 
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524, 534, 537 a, 543, 557; in temp. 
aug., 435; in redupl., 446; in ‘as- 
similated’ forms, 648, 644. 

Letters, the, 1; neut., 199d; as numer- 
als, 347, 348. 

Like, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 1466. 

Limit of motion, expressed by dat., 
1531, 1552; by acc. and prep., 1533, 
1589; by acc., 1588. 

Linguals, 16 a. See Dentals. 

Liquid verbs, 376, 310, 400-402, 407, 
409 d, 517-519, 535, 536, 544, 559, 
614-619, 620, 659. 

Liquids, 15 a, 18,19 b; doubled, 81 p 
1, 146 p; between two conss., a de- 
veloped from, 482; suffs. w., 860. 

Litotes, 3032. 

Local clauses, 2498 ; conjunctions, 2770. 

Locative case, functions, how supplied, 
203, 280, 1279 ; -now, -dor, 215, 342 a; 
in -o1, 229 b; ravdnuel, 229 b; advs. 
w. force of, 341; as advs., 1535. 

Locative dative, 1450, 1530-1543. 


Majesty, plural of, 1006. 

Making, vbs. of, w.-pred. gen., 1305; w. 
dat., 1824 ; w. two accs., 1613. 

Manner, advs. of, 341, 348, 346; dat. 
of, 1518-1516, 1527; expressed by 
acc., 1608; by prep. w. case, 1682. 2c, 
1684. 1 c (5), 1685. 1 d, 1686. 1d, 
1687. 1 c, 1688. 1 c, 1690. 2 c, 1696. 
1d, 1698. 1b; by part., 2060, 2062. 

Material, adjs. denoting, 858. 4, 12, 861. 
11; gen. of, 1323, 1324; dat. of, 1508 c. 

Maxims, p77 w. pres. imper. in, 1841 e ; 
el W. opt., pres. indic. in apod., 2360. 

Means, suffs. denoting, 842, 863 a8; de- 
noted by dat., 1503-1511, 1757; by 
prep. w. case, 1679, 1681. 2, 1684. 
1 c (4), 1685.1, 1687. 1c, 1688. 
1c, 1696. 1c; by part., 2060, 2063. 

Measure, gen. of, 1325-1827; of differ- 
ence, dat. of, 15138-1516 ; expressed 
by acc., 1609. 

Meeting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1353 ; w. dat., 
1468, 1523. 

Meiosis, 3082. 
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Metaplastic forms, 282 b. 

Metathesis, 128, 492, 549, 559 d, 586 f. 

Metonymy, 38038. 

Metrical lengthening, 28, 28 pv, 503 pv, 
703 p, 768 p. 

Metronymics, 849. 

Middle voice, 356 a, 1718, 1714; depon., 
866 c, 810, 813 c, 1729, 1730; end- 
ings, 366 a, 465, 466, 468, 470; forms, 
used w. pass. mean., 802, 807-809, 
1715, 1735 a, 1787, 1738; fut., w. act. 
mean., 805, 806, 1728 a, 1729 a, b; 
passives, 814-818, 1733, 1742 b; uses, 
1713-1734; dir. and ind. reflex, 
1717-1722, 1730; causative, 1725 ; re- 
cip., 1726 ; act. used for, 1732 ; vbs. w. 
difference of meaning between mid. 
and act., 1734. See Present, etc. 

Missing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1352. 

Mixed, class, of vb.-stems, 529-531 ; aor., 
542 pv. 

Modesty, pl. of, 1008. 

Momentary aorist, 1927 a. 

Month, day of, how designated, 350 d; 
1540. 

Months, names of, gender, 199 a; _ suff. 
denoting, 861. 20. 

Mood suffixes, 457-461. 

Moods, four, 355, 857, 1760; meanings, 
880 ; function, 1759 ; in simple sent., 
1769-1849 ; dep. constr. of, devel- 
oped, 1769; as affected by tense of 
prince. vb., 2176; assimilation, 2183- 
2188, 2205; in rel. cl., 2545 ; in ind. 
disc., 2597-2635; in dir. questions, 
2662; in ind. questions, 2677-2679 ; 
in exclam, sent., 2686. See Indica- 
tive, etc. 

Motion, dat. w. vbs. of, 1475; limit of, 
see Limit of Motion. 

Motive, expressed by dat., 1517; by 
acc., 1610; by prep. and case, 1679. 

Mountains, names of, article w., 1139, 
1142 ¢c. 

Movable consonants, 73, 184-187, 399. 

Multiplication, how expressed, 354 dn. 

Multiplicatives, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

Mutes, see Stops. 
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Naming, vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 1305; 
w. two acc., 1618, 1615. 

Nasal vbs., 376, 400-402, 407, 409 d, 
517-519. 

Nasals, 15a, 19; doubled, 81 p 1, 146 p ; 
& developed from, 482 ; suffs. w., 861. 

Nations, names of, article w., 1138, 
1142 a. 

Necessity, expressed by verbals in -réos, 
473 ; imperf. of vbs. expressing, 1774 ; 
expressed by past tense of indic. w. 
dy, 1784; by de?, xp, 1824 b; vbs. 
of, w. infin., 2000. 

Negative, sentences, 
phrases, 2763-2768. 

Negatives, w. ud, 1596 b; w. inf., 1971; 
in questions, 1809; in ind. disc., 
2020, 2608; of artic. inf., 2028; of 
part., 2045; in ind. questions, 2676; 
of ind. disc., 2710; redundant or 
sympathetic, 2739-2749 ; w. dore and 
inf., 2759; accumulation of, 2760- 
2762. See ov, u7, etc. 

Neglecting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356. 

Neuter gender, abstracts of, 840; neut. 
pl. subj. w. sing. (sometimes pl.) 
vb., 958-960; in appos. to sent. or 
cl., 994; pl., of single idea, 1003; 
adj. or part., used substantively, 
1023-1026, 1153 b n. 2; pred. adj. in 
neut. sing., 1047, 1048; in neut. pl., 
1052. See Gender. 

No, how expressed, 2680. 

Nominative case, subj. of fin. vb., 927, 
938, 939; indep., 940; in place of 
oblique case at beginning of sent., 
941 ; in letters, of the writer’s name, 
942 ; in appos. w. voc., 1287 ; in ex- 
clams., 1288, 2684 ; w.inf., 1973, 1974, 
2014 a; of artic. inf., 2081. 

Non-fulfilment, see Unreal. 

‘‘ Non-thematic’’ conjugation, 717. 

Notation, 348. 

Noun, verbal, see Verbal noun. 

Noun-stems, 826; in compnds., 870-879. 

Nouns, defined, 189; accent, 205-209; 
verbal, 858; suffs,, 859-865. See 
Predicate adjs., nouns, etc. 


2688-2768 ; 
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Number, in nouns, 195; in vbs., 355, 
363; agr. of vb. in, 925, 949-972; 
agr. of adj. and part. in, 925, 1020, 
1030-1039, 1044-1062; agr. of pred. 
subst. in, 974; non-agr. of appos. in, 
979; expressed by prep., 1681. 3; 
agr. of rel. pron. in, 2501, 2502. See 
Singular, Dual, Plural. 

Numerals, 347-354; in compnds., 870, 
883; equiv. of subst., 908 ; article w., 
1125, 1174 an.; rls w., 1268; w. gen., 
1317; &s w., 2995. 


Oaths, ud and val in, 1596 b, c, 2894, 
2922; vA in, 1596 b, 2894, 2923; in 
indic. w. #4, 2705 i; in inf. w. um, 
2716; 4 wv in, 2865, 2921. See 
Swearing. 

Obeying, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Object, 919; see Direct, Internal, Ex- 
ternal ; two vbs. with common, 1634, 
1635; inf. as, 1988-2024 ; denoted by 
part., 2065. 

Object clauses, assimilation of mood in, 
2186 c; of effort, 2207-2219, 2705 b; 
of caution, 2220; of fearing, 2221— 
2233. 

Objection, expressed by dAdd, 2785, 
2786; by ddAad ydp, 2819 b; by dé, 
2835; by kal, 2872. 

Objective, genitive, 1828-1335. 

Obligation, imperf. of vbs. of, 1774— 
1779, 1905, 2813-2317. 

Oblique cases, defined, 201 a. 

Observer, dat. of the, 1497. 

Obtaining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Occasion, expressed by dat., 1517. 

Official persons, titles of, omission of 
article w., 1140. 

Omission, see Ellipse. 

Onomatopoeia, 38034. 

Open, syllable, 141 ; vowels, the, 4 a, 7. 

Opposition, denoted by part., 2066, 2070. 

Optative mood, 857, 359, 1760; final -a: 
and -ou, long, 169,427 ; endings, 366 c, 
464; mean., 380; -i7- and -i-, 398, 
459, 460, -evas, and -ais, etc., 461; 
of athematic, accent, 424 cn. 1; of 
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compound vbs., accent, 426 f; pres., 
630, 637-640, 750 ; fut. act. and mid., 
660; fut. pass., 663, 664; first aor. 
act. and mid., 668 ; first and sec. aor. 
pass., 675; sec. aor. act., 683, 758; 
first and sec. perf. act., 694-696, 702, 
764; perf. mid. and pass., 710, 711. 
Without dy, 1814-1828; of wish, 

1814-1819 ; imper., 1820; potent., see 
Potential ; w. dv, 1824-1834; tenses, 
1859, 1861-1863; assimilation to, 
2186, 2187, 2205; in final cl., 2196- 
2206 ; after vbs. of effort, 2211, 2212, 
2214-2219, of fear and caution, 
2220-2232 ; in causal cl., 2242; dare 
with, 2269 b, 2278; inapod., w. prot. 
of simple pres. or past form, 2300 
d, e, 2356; in unreal condits., 2311, 
2312, 2856; in fut. condits., 2322; 
2326 d, 2356, 2329-2334 ; iterative, 
2340 a; w’t. prot., 2349; as apod. to 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in temp. cl., 2394, 2399, 2403- 
2409, 2414, 2415, 2418-2421, 2424, 
2427 ; w. mplv, 2430-2440, 2448-2452 ; 
ordinary use, in rel. cl., 2545; after 
ok éorTuy boTts, etc., 2552 ; in ordinary 
rel. cl., 2553 ; in final rel. cl., 2554 c; 
in consec. rel. cl., 2556, 2557; in 
condit. rel. cl., 2566, 2568-2573 ; in 
ind. disc., 2599-2615, 2617-2621, 
2624 c, 2625-2627, 2629, 2632; in 
dir. questions, 2662 c; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679; in exclam. sent., 
2686 ; od w., 2703-2705. 

Oracular present, 1882. 

Oratio Obliqua, see Indirect discourse. 

Oratio Recta, see Direct discourse. 

Ordinal numerals, 347, 850, 1125 d, 1151, 
1209 e. 

Origin, gen. of, 1298; expressed by 
prep. w. case, 1684. 1c (1), 1688. 1c. 

Orthotone, 181 dn. 

Oxymoron, 3035. 

Oxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 


Palatal verbs, 376 n., 405-407, 409 c, 
513-516, 537, 545. 
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Palatals, 16 ; before dentals, 82 ; before 
H, 85; w. o, 97, 241 c; suffs. w., 864. 

Paraleipsis, 3086. 

Parataxis, 2168-2172. 

Pardoning, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Parechesis, 3037. 

Parisosis, 3038. 

Paromoiosis, 3039. 

Paronomasia, 3040. 

Paroxytone, 157, 160. See Accent. 

Part, acc. of the, 985, 1601 aw. 

Participles, accent, 209, 425 b, 426 d; 
decl., 300-310, 287 b ; compar., 328 ; 
verbal nouns, 358, 1760; endings, 
470; pres., 6383, 753; fut. act. and 
mid., 662; fut. pass., 663, 664 ; first 
aor. act. and mid., 671; first and 
sec. aor. pass., 678; sec. aor. act., 
686, 761; first and sec. perf. act., 
700, 702, 766; perf. mid. and pass., 
716. 

Predicate and attrib., 914, 915, 
1166 ; agr., 1020, 1044-1062, 2148; 
dat., used as dat. of relation, 1497, 
1498 ; w. dv, 1845-1849, 2146 ; tenses, 
1872-1874, 2048, 2044 ; w. elul, éxw, 
ylyvouat, palvouar, 1961-1965, 2091 ; 
nature, 2039-2042; neg., 2045; at- 
trib., circumst., supplement., 2046- 
2048; attributive, 2049-2053; w. arti- 
cle, as subst., 2050-2052, 1124, 1153 
b, 1188 ; without article, as subst., 
2052 a; w. subst., corresp. to verbal 
noun w. gen. or to artic. inf., 2058 ; 
circumstantial, 2054-2087 ; gen. ab- 
solute, 2058, 2070-2075, 2032 f; acc. 
absolute, 2059, 2076-2078 ; express- 
ing time, 2060, 2061, 2070 ; manner, 
2060, 2062 ; means, 2060, 2063 ; cause, 
2060, 2064, 2070; purpose, 2060, 
2065 ; opposition or concession, 2060, 
2066, 2070, 2082, 2083 ; condit., 2060, 
2067, 2070; any attendant circum- 
stance, 2068, 2070 ; advs. with, 2079- 
2087 ; Kal, calep w., 2083, 2382, 2882, 
2892; ws w., 2086, 2996; general 
statement concern. supplementary, 
2088-2093 ; not in ind, disc., 2092- 
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2105, 2112-2115; w. rvyxdvw, dav- 
Odvw, Pbdvw, 2096, 1873; of AavAdvw 
and $0dvw (rarely ruyxdvw) Ww. finite 
vb., 2096 £; w. didyw, diaylyvouac, 
diaTedG, Siayévw, 2097 ; w. vbs. sig- 
nifying begin, cease, endure, grow 
weary of, 2098 ; w. some vbs. of com- 
ing and going, 2099 ; w. vbs. of emo- 
tion, 2100 ; w. vbs. signifying do well 
or ill, surpass or be inferior, 2101; w. 
meipdouat, rods €yKEepat, TavTA ToLéw, 
2102; w. mepiopdw (épopaw, elcopdw, 
mpotenar), to overlook, allow, 2108 ; 
w.some impers. express. taking dat., 
2104; w. other vbs., 2105; in ind. 
disc., 2106-2145, 2576. 2, 2600, 2604, 
2611, 2616, 2617, 2628b ; with vbs. 
of knowing and showing, 2106-2109, 
2592 c, of perceiving and finding, 
2110-2115, 2581, 2582, 2592 c ; omis- 
sion of &éy, 2116-2119; ws w., 2120- 
2122; vbs. which take either part. 
or inf., 2123-2145, 2582 ; remarks on 
some uses of, 2147, 2148; after vbs. 
of fearing, 2287; after wore, 2276; 
for prot., 2344, 2353; for apod., 
2350; kalroe w., 2898 b; in main 
el. of sent. containing temp. cl., 
2411; &orep dv ef w., 2480 a; od 
and mua with, 2728-2734; depending 
on negatived vbs., wh ov w., 2750; 
w. pév, finite vb. w. dé, 2904 a; ovdé 
(undé) w., 2931. 

Particles, 2163, 2769-3008. 

Particular, article, the, 1119-1121 ; con- 
dits., 22938-2298, 2303, 2821. 

Partitive, apposition, 981-984. 

Genitive, w. nouns, 1306-1319, 
w. vbs., 1341-1371; of artic. inf., 
2082 c. 

Parts of speech, 189. 

Passive, forms those of mid. except in 
aor. and fut., 356 b, 366 a; dep., 
356 c, 811, 812; first, system, 368, 
455, 585-589 ; sec., system, 368, 455, 
590-598 ; aor. and fut. mid. some- 
times used with mean. of, 802, 807- 
809, 1737, 1738; mid. pass., 814- 
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818, 1733, 1742 b; forms, w. reflex. 
force, 1738; uses, 1735-1758; origin, 
1785 a. 

Past or present, conditional relative 
sent., simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 
2564; general, 2568, 2569. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342. 

Past potential, 1784, 1785. 

Patronymics, suffs. forming, 845-848, 
861. 11, 19, 863 b 1, 4, 10, 12, 13, 18. 

Penalty, gen. of, 1385; acc. of, 1385. 

Penult, 139. 

Perceiving, vbs. of, use of &» and pred. 
adj. after, 1041; cases w., 1361-1368: 
part. w., 2110-2112, 2581, 2582, 2592 
C3 w. dre or ws, 2110, 2145, 2577, 
2581, 2582, 2592 c; w. inf., 2592 ¢. 

Perception, adjs. of, w. gen., 1421. 

Perfect tense, 359 ; primary, 360, 1858; 
first and sec., 361, 554 ; a prince. part., 
368-370; redupl., 439. 

Active, first, 382, 3838, 689-700, 
762-766; system, 455, 555-560; 
change of e to a in, 479; periph. 
forms, 599. 

Active, second, 3884, 689-700, 
702-705, 762-766; system, 455, 561- 
573 ; change of e to oin, 478; change 
of a to » (@) in, 484, mean., 568; 
aspirated, 569-571. 

Middle and passive, of cons. vbs., 
882, 383, 4038-411, 706-716, 767 ; ac- 
cent of inf. and part., 425 a, 425 b; 
mid. system, 455, 574-584; w. and 
without inserted o, 489; periph. 
forms, 599, 707-714; pass., dat. of 
agent w., 1488, 1489; pass., w. dat., 
used instead of perf. act., 1741. 

Force, 1851, 1852, 1945; pres. 
for, 1886; aor. for, 1940 ; epistolary, 
1942 ; w. pres. mean., 1946; ‘inten- 
sive,’ 1947 ; empiric, 1948 ; of dated 
past action, 1949; for fut. perf., 
1950; in subord. cl., 1951; in apod. 
of vivid fut. form, 2326; in condit. 
rel. sent., 2573 c. See Indicative. 
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Subjunctive, 1860. 

Optative, 1861-1863, 2831. 

Imperative, 1840 p., 1864. 

Infinitive, 1849, 1865-1867; w. 
mply, 2453 c. 

Participle, 1872-1874, 1961, 2344. 

Periphrasis, 3041; possess. gen. w. neut. 
article, 1299; expressions equiv. to 
tr. vb. w. acc., 1598 ; w. ylyvouar and 
subst., 1710, 1754; w. movéouac and 
movéw, 1722; w. de? and yp7, 1807 ; w. 
eiul and pres. part., 1857, 1961, 1962 ; 
fut. (w. “éAdw), 1959; Ww. Euedror, 
1960; w. @xw and part., 1963; w. 
ylyvoua and part., 1964 ; w. dalvoua 
and part., 1965. 

Periphrastic forms, perf. and _ plup. 
mid. and pass., 405, 408, 599, 707- 
710, 714; fut. perf. pass., 583, 601, 
659 a; fut. perf. act., 584, 600, 659 a, 
1955 b; perf and plup. act., 599, 
690-701. 

Perispomenon, 157, 160. See Accent, 

Permission, expressed by opt. in Hom., 
1819; by imper., 1839; by fut., 1917. 

Person concerned, suff. denoting, 843, 
859. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 863 b 12, 
865. 1, 11. 

Person, in vbs., 355, 364 ; agr. of vb. in, 
925, 949-972 ; subj. pron. of first or 
sec., when omitted and when ex- 
pressed, 929, 930, 1190, 1191; nom. 
subj. of third, omitted, 931; third, 
of writer or speaker, 942 ; rls or mds 
w. sec., 1016; sec. used of imaginary 
person, 1017, 1193; in directions to 
travellers, 1017 a; agr. of rel. pron. 
in, 2501, 2502; in ind. disc., 2591 a, 
2598, 2606 ; in ind. questions, 2677. 

Personal and impers. constr., w. inf., 
1982, 1983; of verbal adjs., 2149- 
2152. 

Personal endings, of vb., 3866, 462-468. 

Personal pronouns, enclit., 181 a, 181 D, 
187 n. 1, 2, 825, 1195 ; decl., 325, 326 ; 
substitutes for, of third person: 
éxetvos 825 d, 1194; dde, ofros, 1194, 
avrés in oblique cases 825 d, 328 b, 
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1204, 1212, 6, 4, 76, 1099, 1100, 6 
(és), 9 (#), 1113, 1194, 1195; gen. 
of, in pred. position, 1171, 1183, 
1185, 1196 a; w. article, 1187 ; when 
omitted and when expressed, 1190, 
1191; the forms éuod, etc., when used, 
1192 ; of imaginary person, 1193. 

Persons, names of, article w., 1136, 
1142 a; as instrum., 1507 b. 

Persuaded, be, vbs. signifying w. wu, 2725. 

Persuading, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628, 

Pindaric construction, 961. 

Pity, of’ #s in expressions of, 2682 d. 

Pitying, vbs. of, w. gen., 14065. 

Place, advs. of, 341, 342, 346, 1449; 
names, suff., 844, 851, 860. 3, 861. 20, 
863 a 16, 21, 24, article w., 1136; adjs. 
of, use w. article, 1172; gen. of, 1395, 
1448, 1449; adjs. of, w. gen., 1426; 
dat. of, 1531-1588. See Locative. 

Planning, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 

Plants, gender, 199 b, 200 a. 

Pleasing, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461. 

Pleonasm, madd\ov w. compar., 1084; 
pdduora, etc., w.sup., 1090 ; of prep., 
1386, 1549, 1550, 1654 ; of internal 
obj., 1554, 1564, 1570, 1571, 1620 ; of 
mid. voice w. reflex. pron., 1724, 
1727 ; of &v, 1765 ; of inf., 1615, 2011 
aand n.; in éx@y efvar, etc., 2012 c; 
w. part. and vb., 2147 b; of vb. of 
saying, 2634 ; redundant neg., 2739- 
2749, 2753 ; ob yur, 2754-2758 ; in ex- 
pressfons connected by 4\\d, 2757 a; 
in dore cl., 2759; in accumulated 
negs., 2760-2762 ; defined and illus- 
trated, 3042. 

Pluperfect tense, 359, 368 b; secondary, 
360, 1858; first and sec., 361; aug- 
mented, 428, 429, 444; redup., 439, 
444, 

Active, first and sec., 382-884, 467, 
701, 762 a; first, stem, 555-560; 
sec., stem, 561-573 ; periph. forms, 
599. 

Middle and passive, 882, 388, 403- 
411, 468, 707 ; stem, 574-584 ; peri- 
phrastic forms, 599, 707. 
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Force, 1851, 1852, 1858, 1952; 
imperf. for, 1906 ; aor. for, 1943 ; of 
immediate occurrence, 1953; in 
subord. cls., 1954; in unreal con- 
dits., 2306, 2807, 2310; in ind. disc., 
2599, 2603, 2620, 2623 b. 

Plural : first pers., used for dual, 364 a; 
vb., w. sing. subj., 950-958 ; vb., w. 
dual subj., 954-957 ; subj., w. vb. in 
sing., 958-961 ; subj., w. vb. in dual, 
962 ; vb., w. two subjs. in sing., 964, 
965, 967, 971; distrib., 998, 1004 ; 
peculiarities in use, 1000-1012; of 
majesty, 1006; allusive, 1007; of 
modesty, 1008; shifting w. sing., 
1012; part., w. sing. collective noun, 
1044 ; part., w. dual vb., 1045 ; pred. 
adj. or part., w. dual subj., 1046; 
pred. adj., w. two or more substs., 
1053. See Agreement. 

Polysyndeton, 3043. 

Position, syllable long by, 144, 145, 314 a. 

Of article, attrib., 1154-1167; 
pred., 1168-1171 ; w. gen. of pron., 
1163, 1171, 1184, 1185; w. words 
which vary their mean., 1172-1175, 
1204-1217 ; w. demons. pron., 1176- 
1181 w. possess. pron., 1182, 1183, 
1196 a; w. interrog., dos, modus, 
érlyos, 1186-1189 ; w. gen. of divided 
whole, 1307. 

Positive degree, uses, 1063-1065. 
Comparison, 

Possession, gen. of, 1297-1305, 1390, 
1411 b ; gen. of, )( dat. of possessor, 
1480; gen. w. adjs. of, 1414. 

Possessive, compounds, 895, 898. 

Pronouns, decl., 330 ; place, taken 
by article, 1121; w. and without 
article, 1182, 1188, 1196 a; position 
of article w., 1163, 1182, 1196 a; 
uses, 1196-1208 ; w. force of objective 
gen. of pers. pron., 1197; of first 
and sec. persons, reflex. and non- 
reflex., 1198-1200. 

Possessor, dat. of the, 1476-1480. 

Possibility, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2813-2317; by 
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past tense of indic. w. dv, 1784; by 
opt., 1824-1834 ; by dy w. inf. after 
ore, 2270. 

Postpositive, 
2772. 

Potential optative, with dv, 1824-1834, 
2349; in causal cl., 2243; in apod. 
of simple pres. or past condits., 
2300 e, 2356 ; in apod. of unreal con- 
dits., 2312, 2356; in apod. of more 
vivid fut. condits., 2326 d, 2856 ; 
in apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 2356; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2329-2334, 2356; in 
prot. and apod. combined, 2353, 
2356 ; in prin. cl. to fut. temp, cl. w. 
subjv., 2403; in fut. temp. cl. w. 
opt., 2406 ; in éws cl., 2421; in con- 
sec. rel. cl., 2556; in condit. rel. 
sent., 2571, 2572. 

Potential optative, without dy, 1821, 
1822; after otk gor boris, etc., 
2552, 

Potential, past, 1784, 1785. 

Praegnans Constructio, 1659, 3044, 

Praising, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405. 

Predicate, 902; a vb., 909; expansion, 
924 ; omission of vb., 944-948 ; subj. 
and, concord of, 925, 949-972. 

Accusative, and external obj., 
1613-1618. 

Adjectives, 910 b, 1018; belong- 
ing to omitted subj. of inf., 975, 1060- 
1062 ; w. what vbs. used, 1040; w. 
vbs. of saying, thinking, perceiving, 
showing, 1041 ; where Eng. uses adv., 
1042, 1043; agr., 975, 1044-1059; 
position, 1168-1171; equiv. of cl., 
1169; attracted into voc., 1286; 
part. as, 2091, 915. 

Nouns, 910, 911, 913-915 ; agr., 
918 d, 989, 975, 2525; and article, 
1150-1152; in agr. w. dat., 1509 ; pro- 
leptic, 1579; w. inf., 1972-1981; 
inf, as, 1986. 

Participles, 914, 915 ; agr., 1044 
1059 ; belonging to omitted subj. of 
inf., 1061, 1062. 
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Position, of adjs., 1168-1171; of 
possess. gen. of pers. and rel. prons. 
and of gen. of divided whole, 1171, 
1185 a, b, 1196; of words varying 
in mean. accord. to position of arti- 
cle, 1172-1175, 1204-1209, 328 ¢; of 
possess. pron., 1196 a. 

Substantives, defined, 910 a; agr., 
973-975 ; belonging to omitted subj. 
of inf., 975, 1060, 1062; equivalent 
of cl., 1169. 

Predictions, neg. od u# in, 2754, 2755. 

Prefixes, inseparable, 870, 885, 896 a. 

Prepositional, compounds in -ros, ac- 
cent, 425 c N.; expressions, 1029, 
2344, 

Prepositional-phrase compounds, 899. 

Prepositions, accent, when elided, 174; 
anastrophe in, 175; proclits., 179, 
180 ; comp.and superl. derived from, 
320; aug. and redup. in vbs. com- 
pounded w., 449-454 ; in compounds, 
870, 884, 896, 1655 ; origin, and de- 
velopment of, 891, 1636-1638, 1646 a; 
as advs. (prep.-advs.), 891, 1636 a, 
1638-1643; constr. w. vbs. com- 
pounded w., 1382-1387; function, 
1637 ; three uses, 1639-1646; im- 
proper, 1647, 1649 a, 1699-1702 ; com- 
pounded, to complete action of verbal 
idea, 1648, 1680; compound, 1649; 
tmesis, 1650-1653; prefixed, re- 
peated, 1654; connecting nouns, 
without vb., 1657; mean. of gen., 
dat., and acc., w., 1658 ; vbs. of mo- 
tion w. dat. and, 1659 a; vbs. of rest 
w. acc. and, 1659 b; stress laid on 
starting-point or goal, 1660; posi- 
tion, 1663-1665; variation, 1666; 
repetition and omission, 1667-1673, 
2519 ; of different mean. w. the same 
noun, 1669 ; w. case, as subj. or obj. 
or prot., 1674, 928 a; use, in Att. 
prose, 1675; ordinary differences in 
mean., 1676; parallel, 1677; use of 
the different, 1681-1698. See Agent, 
Means. 

Prepositive particles, 2772. 
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Prescription, expressed by imper., 

Present or past, condit. relative sent., 
simple, 2562, 2563; unreal, 2564 ; 
general, 2567-2570. 

Conditions, simple, 2298-2301 ; 
unreal, 2302-2320; general, 2337- 
2342, 

Present system of verbs, 455, 496-531, 
722-743. 

Present tense, 359; primary, 360, 1858 ; 
one of prince. parts, 368-370 ; inflec. 
382, 627-657, 747-758 ; redupl., 414 a, 
439, 447, 494, 504, 526 c, 726, 727, 

Indicative, force, 1851-1858 ; 
aoristic, 1853; uses, 1875-1888 ; of 
customary action, 1876; of general 
truth, 1877; conative, 1878; for fut. 
(of anticipation), 1879; oracular, 
1882; historical, 1883; annalistic, 
1884 ; of past and pres. combined, 
1885 ; for perf., 1886 ; expressing en- 
during result, 1887; in subord. cl., 
1888; imperf. for, 1901; fut. for, 
1915; aor. for, 1936 ; in apod. of vivid 
fut. form, 2326; in apod. of general 
condits., 2337, 2342 ; in prot. of indic. 
form of general condits., 2342; in 
apod. when prot. has ef with opt., 
2360; in prince. cl., when temp. cl. 
has opt. without dy, 2407 ; in temp. 
sent. of indef. frequency, 2410; in 
temp. cl. w. dv, 24138; in éws cls., 
2422, 2425; in mply cl., 2441 a; in 
similes and comparisons, 2481 a, 
2482; in condit, rel. sent., 2562, 
2567, 2569, 2573 a, b. 

Subjunctive, w. “4, of doubtful 
assertion, 1801; to indicate fear, 
warning, or danger, 1802; w. ov 
uy, of emphatic denial, 1804 ; delib., 
1805; in prohib., 1840, 1841; gen- 
eral force, 1860 ; in more vivid fut. 
condits., 2325; in general condits., 
2336; in temp. cl., 2400, 2401; in 
€ws cl., 2423 b, 2426 b; in mply cl., 
2444 a; in similes and comparisons, 
2481 a, 
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Optative, general force, 1861- 
1868 ; in less vivid fut. condits., 2331 ; 
in general condits., 2336 ; in éws cl., 
2424, 2427 n.; in ind. disc., 2611 b. 

Imperative, in prohib., 1840, 
1841 ; general force, 1864. 

Infinitive, in unfulfilled obliga- 
tion, 1778; in unattainable wish, 
1781; w. dv, 1846; general force, 
1865-1870 ; with vbs. of hoping, etc., 
1868, 1999, 2024 ; w. wédAdw, 1959 ; w. 
vbs. of will and desire, 1998; w. 
ore, 2261 ; in unreal condits., 2314 ; 
after mptv, 2453 c. 

Participle, w. dv, 1846; general 
force, 1872-1874 ; w. eiul, 1961; as 
pred. adj., 2091 ; w.ruyxdvw, \avOdvw, 
~0dvw, 2096 ; w. vbs. signifying to 
support, endure, 2098 a; w. dpdw, 
dxovw, 2112 a n.; substituted for 
prot., representing imperf., 2344. 

Price, gen. of, 1872-1874 ; dat., 1508 a. 

Primary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
463, 465, 466 ; stems, 825 ; suffs., 829 ; 
suffs., of substs., 8839-842, 859-865 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Primitive, vbs., defined, 372; words, 
828 .a; substs., suffs. forming, 839- 
842, 859-865 ; adjs., 857-865. 

Principal parts, 869, 370, 387. 

Principal tenses, 360. 

Proclitics, the, 179, 180, 183 e. 

Prodiorthosis, 3045. 

Progressive tenses, 1857. 

Prohibitions, expressed by subjy., 1800, 
1840-1844, 2756 b; by imper., 1835, 
1840-1844, 2709; by uy w. fut., 
1918 a; by od pu} w. 2d pers. sing., 
1919; by fut., 1919, 2754, 2756a; by 
drws or drws ph w. fut., 1920; by 
ph w. inf., 2013 d, 2715. 

Prohibitive subjunctive, 
2756 b. 

Prolepsis, 2182, 30465. 

Proleptic predicate nouns, 1579. 

Promising, vbs. of, w. fut., aor., or pres. 
inf., 1868, 1999, 2024; w. prj, 2725, 
2726 a, 
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Pronominal adjectives, 337, 340. 

Pronouns, decl., 325-340; unemphatic, 
omitted, 929, 1121, 1199. 2 N.; con- 
trasted, generally expressed, 930 ; 
4, 4, 76 as rel., 1099, 1105; 6, #, 76 
as demons., 1099-1104, 1106-1117 ; 
use of article w., 1168, 1171, 1173, 
1176-1189; pers., 1190-1195; pos- 
sess., 1196-1203 ; pron. avrés, 1204— 
1217; reflex., 1218-1232 ; demons., 
1238-1261 ; interrog., 1262-1265; in- 
def., 1266-1270; dAdos and érepos, 
1271-1276; recip., 1277, 1278; w. 
gen., 1817; as cognate acc., 1573. 
See Personal pronouns, etc. 

Pronunciation, 238-26 ; of vowels, 24 ; of 
diphs., 25 ; of cons., 26, 

Proparoxytone, 157,160. See Accent. 

Proper names, accent, 178 a, 261; in-ns, 
222, 268, 264, 282 a, n.; in -ds, 
w. Dor. gen., 225; use, pl. 1000; 
w. article, 1186-1142, 1160 ; omission 
of article w., 1207. 

Properispomenon, 157. 

Prophecies, pres. 
1882. 

Proportionals, 354 c. 

Proposal, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by ré ody od or tL ov, 1936; 
avd in, 2784 c. 

Propriety, expressed by imperf. indic., 
1774-1779, 1905, 2813-2317 ; by opt., 
1824-1834. 

Protasis, defined, 2280. 

Protestations, expressed by opt., 1814b ; 
in indic. w. wu}, 2705 7; in inf. w. uy, 
2716 ; # wév, etc., in, 2895, 

Prothetic vowels, 41. 

Prove, vbs. signifying, w. part., 2106. 

Proviso, expressed by gore w. inf., 2268 ; 
by é¢’ @ and é¢’ gre, 2279. 

Punctuation, marks of, 188. 

Pure verbs, defined, 376, 

Purpose,- gen. of, 1408; inf. of, 2008- 
2010, 2717; expressed by gen. of 
artic. inf., 2032 e; by part., 2060, 
2065 ; cl., see Final clauses ; methods 
of expressing, 2206; temp. c . denot- 
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ing, 2418-2421; rel. cl. of, 2554, 
2706 f. 


Quality, most words denoting, fem., 
199 c; suffs. denoting, 840; adjs. 
denoting, 858.7; gen. of, 1320, 1321. 
See Abstract nouns. 

Quantity, transfer, 34, 238 c, 434 ; of syl- 
lables, 142-148 ; variation, in third 
decl., substs., 254 ; variation, in vb.- 
stem, 374, 475. See Variation, Gra- 
dation, Lengthening, etc. 

Quasi-impersonal verbs, 933, 1984, 1985 ; 
take gen. absolute rather than acc. 
absolute, 2072 b. 

Questions, direct, interrog. prons, and 
advs. in, 1263 ; indic. in, 1770 ; delib. 
subjv. in, 1805-1808; ri rd@w; rl 
vyévwuat; 1811; potent. opt. wt dv 
in, 1821 a, w. dy in, 1831; was ap, 
tls dy in, 1832; imper. in, 18388, 
1842 a; pres. for fut. in, 1879 a; 
delib. fut. in, 1916, 2639; fut. w. od 
interrog. in, to express urgency, etc., 
1918 ; réo%v ov and r/ ov in, 1936; rds 
(7h) ot péAAAw ; 1959 d; rh paddy; Th aa- 
Ouv; TLexwv; 2064 a, b ; simple, 2157 ; 
after émel, 2244; after dare, 2275; 
how expressed, 2636, 2637 ; Yes and 
No questions (sentence-questions), 
2638, answers to, 2680 ; pron.-ques- 
tions (word-questions), 2638; de- 
lib., 2639; rhetorical, 2640; not 
introd. by interrog. particles, 2641-— 
2649 ; introd. by interrog. particles, 
2650-2655 ; alternative, 2656-2661 ; 
moods in, 2662 ; negs. in, 1809, 2703 ; 
and in, 2784 e, 2786; dpa in, 2793, 
2794; drdp in, 2801; ydp in, 2804, 
2805, 2806 a; dé in, 2835; 67 in, 
28438 a; dat in, 2848; dyrov in, 
2850 ; dA7a in, 2851; 4 cal in, 2865; 
kat in, 2872; wév alone in, 2898; 
pévroe in, 2918; w in, 2928; obkouy 
in, 2953 d; ov in, 2962. 

Indirect, introductory words, 
1263, 2663-2674; assimilation in, 
2186 d; after vbs. of fearing, 22384 ; 
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subst. cl., 2575. 8; have constr. of 
ind. disc., 2596 ; alternative, 2676 ; 
neg. in, 2676; moods in, 2677- 
2679. 


Raining, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 ¢. 

Reaching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1350. 

Receiving, vbs. of, w. the giver in dat., 
1484 ; w. inf., 2009. 

Recessive accent, 159, 162 p, Intr. C, 
n. 1; incompos., 178, 898 ; invoc. 283, 
261, 262, 264 a, 292 a; in compnd. 
adjs. in -ns, 292 c; in adjs. in -wy», 
293 c ; of vbs., 423-427, 773 b, 791 b; 
in some fem. adjs. used as substs., 
840 d. 

Reciprocal, middle, 1726. 

Pronoun, decl., 331; gen., in at- 
trib. position, 1184 ; use, 1277, 1278. 

Reflexive, 1231, 1232. 

Relations, how expressed in 
Greek, 1277, 1278, 1726, 1727. 

Redundancy, see Pleonasm. 

Redundant negative, 2739-2749, 27538. 

Reduplication, ¢ lost in, 122; of initial 
%, 9, x, 125 a; in we-vbs., 414 a, 726, 
727; accent in, 426; how formed, 
439-445 ; in pres., 489, 414 a, 447, 
494, 504, 526 c, 723, 726, 727 ; in perf. 
and plup. act., 4389, 444, 555, 561, 
572; in perf. and plup. mid. and pass. 
and fut. perf. pass., 439, 444, 574; 
in sec, aor., 439, 448, 494, 549 ; Att., 
444 a, 446, 477 a w., 566; position, 
in compnd. vbs., 449-454 ; substs. 
formed by, 835. 

Reference, dat. of, 1496. 

Reflexive, comparison, 1078, 1093. 

Pronouns, decl., 329; of, etc., as 
ind., 325 d, 187 n. 1; attrib. position 
of article w. possess. gen. of, 1163, 
11838, 1184 ; possess. pron. sometimes 
reflex., 1198-1203; omitted, 1199. 2 
N.; dir., 1218-1224, 1228 n. 3; pers. 
prons. in reflex. sense, 1222-1224 ; 
ind., 1225-1229, 1194, 1195 ; of third 
pers. for that of sec. or third pers., 
1230 ; recip., 1231, 12382; avrés em- 
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phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 
1233-1237 ; w. act. voice, instead of 
mid., 1723 ; w. mid., 1724, 1727. 
Refusal, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 
Refusing, vbs. of, use of neg. w., 2739- 
2744. 
Regarding, 
1305. 
Rejoicing, vbs. of, w. part., 2100, 2587 ; 
w. dre or ws, 2100, 2577, 2587. 
Relation, adjs. denoting, 858.6; gen. 
of, 1428; dat. of, 1495-1498. 
Relationship, names of, suffixes form- 
ing, 845-850; article omitted w., 
1140. 
Relative, advs., 346; antec. of, def. or 
indef., 2505 ; attraction in, 2528. 
And absolute time, 1850. 
Clauses, as nom. pred. of follow. 
sentence, 995; correspond to attrib. 
adjs., 1165, 2488; how introduced, 
2489, 2498, 2499; sometimes equiv. 
to codrdinate cl., 2490 ; position, 2492 ; 
w. és, 2493; 6, as to what, 2494; 
domep, bs ye, 2495 ; Saris, 2496 ; olos, 
8cos, 2497; vb. of, omitted, 2520; 
transition from, to indep. cl., 2521 ; 
attraction of whole, 2532; inverse 
attraction, 2533-2535; incorpora- 
tion, 2536-2538 ; appos., drawn into, 
2539; subst., usually w. article, 
drawn into, 2540; antec. reserved 
for main cl., which follows rel. cl., 
2541 ; attrib. adj. or gen. in sent. w. 
rel. cl,, where placed, 2542; trans- 
ference of sup. to, 2542 a; parti- 
cipial or subord. cl, depending on 
foll. main cl., joined to preceding cl., 
2543 ; main cl. fused w., 2544; use 
of moods in, 2545-2552 ; delib. subjv. 
in, 2546-2549; delib. fut. in, 2549, 
2550; ordinary, 2558; of purpose 
(final rel. cl.), 2554, 2705 f ; of cause, 
2555 ; of result (consec. rel. cl.), 
2556, 2705 h; condit., see Condi- 
tional relative clauses and sentences. 
Pronouns, 338-340; used in ex- 
clam. sense and as ind, interrog., 


vbs. of, w. pred. gen., 
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339 f, 2668; 6, 4, 76 as rel., 1099, 
1105 ; as demons., 1110, 338 b ; pred. 
position of article w. possess. gen. 
of, 1171; prep. omit. or repeat. w., 
1671; resolved into conjunc. and 
pron., 2491; concord, 2501, 2502; 
antec., 2503; def. and indef., 2505- 
2508 ; omission of antec., 2509-2516 ; 
not repeated, 2517, 2518; prep. w., 
omitted, 2519; attraction, 2522- 
2528 ; case, w. omitted antec., 2529- 
2532. See &s, etc. 

Releasing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Remembering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356- 
1358 ; w. acc., 1358 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 
1420; vbs. of, w. part., 2106. 

Reminding, vbs. of, w. gen., 1356-1358 ; 
w. two accs., 1359, 1628. 

Removing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Repeated action, expressed by pres. 
indic., 1876; by imperf. or aor. w. 
dv, 1790, 1791; by iterative forms 
w. évin Hdt., 1792. 

Request, expressed by hort. subjv., 
1797 ; by potent. opt. w. dv, 1880; 
by imp., 1835. 

Resistance, imperf. of, 1896, 1897. 

Respect, dat. of, 1516; acc. of, 1516 a., 
1600-1605, 2034 e. 

Restraining, vbs. of, w. gen., 1392. 

Restrictive particles, 2821, 2830. 

Result, of action, suffs. denoting, 841; 
acc. of, 1554 an. 1, 1578, 1579; inf. 
of, 2011, 2717. 

Result clauses, 2249-2278; w. dare, 
after vbs. of fearing, 2239; neg., 
2260 ; rel., 2556, 2705 h. 

Resultative aorist, 1926. 

Rhetorical questions, see Questions. 

Rhotacism, 132 p. 

Rivers, names of, gender, 199 a, 200a; 
use of article w., 1139. 

Root-determinatives, 832. 

Root-stems, 193, 828. 

Roots, 191-193, 371, 830, 881. 

Ruling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1370, 1402 ; w. 
acc., 1871; adjs. of, w. gen., 1423; 
vbs. of, w. dat., 1537, 15388. 
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Sampi (San), 3, 348. 

Satiate oneself, vbs. meaning, w. part., 
2100 b, 

Saying, vbs. of, foll. by efva: and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. aor. inf. referring to 
fut., 1871; pres. of past and pres. 
combined in, 1885 a; aor. of, used 
of resolution, 1988; pers, and im- 
pers. construction w. pass. of, 1982 a; 
command, w. acc. or dat. and inf., 
1997 ; in absolute inf., 2012 a, b; inf. 
as obj. of, 2016-2022, 2579, 2592 a; 
inf, as subj. of pass, of, 2016 a, 2021 ; 
Ww. 6r¢ or ws, 2017, 2577, 2579, 2592 a; 
w. artic. inf., 2034 g; rarely w. part., 
2106 a; w. part. and ws, 2121; foll. 
by dir. or ind. disc., 2589 ; repeated, 
in dialogue, etc., 2589 a; w. ov and 
inf., 2722 ; w. uy and inf., 2723. 

Seas, names of, use of article w., 
1139. 

Secondary, tenses, 360, 1858; endings, 
464-468; stems, 825; suffs., 829; 
suffs., of substs., 843-852, 859-866 ; 
suffs., of adjs., 857-865. 

Seeing, vbs. of, w. part., 2110-2112; w. 
6rc or ws, 2110. 

Selling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1372. 

Semivowels, 15 c, 20, 48, 109-117, 
148 p 1. 

Sending, vbs. of, use of imperf. of, 1891 ; 
w. part. and w. inf., 2009. 

Sentence, advs., 1094 b, 2769 ; questions, 
2638. 

Sentence, defined, 900; complete and 
incomplete, 901-905; simple, com- 
pound, and complex, 903, 2159- 
2161; appos. to, 991-995 ; see Com- 
plex, compound, simple sentence, 

Separation, gen. of, 1891-1400 ; vbs. of, 

w. acc., 1393 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1427. 

Serving, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Sharing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1343 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1415. 

Shortening of long vowels, 39, 40. 

Showing, vbs. of, foll. by #y and pred. 
adj., 1041; w. gen., 1368; w. two 
accs., 1613; w. part., 2106-2109, 
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2592 c; w. dre or ws, 2577, 2592 c, 
w. inf., 2592 c. 

Shrines, names of, w. article, 1137. 

Sibilants, 17. 

Sigmatic aorist system, 542-545. 

Similarity, adjs. denoting, 858. 16, 

Similes, aor. in, 19385; ws, ws ei, etc., 
in, 2481-2487. 

Simple sentence, defined, 903; syntax 
of the, 906 ff.; expansion of the, 
922-924; summary of the forms of, 
2153-2158 ; in ind. disc., 2597-2600, 
2614-2616. 

Words, 827. 

Singular, subj., w. vb. in pl., 950-953 ; 
vb., w. subj. in pl., 958-961 ; subjs., 
two or more, 963-972; collective, 
996, 997; distrib., 998; shifting w. 
pl., 1012. See Agreement. 

Size, exact, expressed by gen., 1821, 
1325. 

Smelling, vbs. of, w. gen., 1354. 

Snowing, vbs. of, w. dat. or acc., 1507 c¢. 

Sonant consonants, 15 a. 

Sonant liquid or nasal, 35 c. 

Source, gen. of, 1364, 1410, 1411; ex- 
pressed by prep. w. case, 1684. 1 ¢ 
GDF eIGO2 Sly: 

Space, denoted by gen., 1325; dat. of, 
1528 ; acc. of extent of, 1580, 1581. 

Specification, acc. of, see Respect, 

Spirant, 15 b, 17, 26, 118-123. 

Spiritus asper, lenis, see Breathings. 

Spurious diphthongs, 6, 25, 87 c¢, 51a, 
54, 59. 

Stage of an action, 1850-1857. 

Standard Attic, Intr. E, n. 1. 

Standard of judgment, dat. of, 1512 ; ex- 
pressed by prep. and acc., 1696. 
3 ¢. 

Statements, summary of forms in, 2153 ; 
dependent, 2575-2588. 

Stems, and roots, 191-193; variation 
of formation of, in third decl., 253, 
278; substs. w. two, 282; of vbs., 
367-880 ; of vbs., changes in, 474-- 
495 ; how formed, 824 ; primary and 
secondary, 825; changes , when 
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suff, is added, 884. See Gradation, 
Variation. 

Stop verbs, 537, 545, 560, 621, 622, 623. 

Stops, how sounded, 15 b, 16; divisions, 
16; doubled, 81 p 2; before stops, 
82-84; before pw, 85-87; before », 
88-90; aspiration, 124-127; before 
liquids, effect on quantity, 145, 146 n. 
See Labials, etc. 

Striving, vbs. of, w. gen., 13849 ; w. obj. 
cl., 2210. 

Subject, defined, 902 ; a subst. or equiv., 
907, 908; expanded, 923; of finite 
vb., 927, 988, 989; nom., replaced, 
928; nom., omitted, 929-937; of 
inf,, 936, 1972-1981 ; acc., omitted, 
937; use of nom. as, 938-943 ; and 
pred., concord, 925, 949-972; sing., 
w. vb. in pl., 950-953 ; dual, w. vb. 
in pl., 954-957 ; pl., w. vb. in sing., 
958-961; pl., w. vb. in dual, 962 ; 
two or more,.963-972 ; inf. as, 1984, 
1985, 2016 a, 2021 ; of dependent cl., 
made obj. of vb. of prince. cl., 2189. 

Subjective genitive, 1328-1335. 

Subjunctive mood, 357, 359, 1760; end- 
ings, 866 c, 463, 465, 686; mean- 
ing, 380; of compnd. vbs., accent, 
426 f; thematic vowel, 457, 458 ; and 
fut., identical, 532, 541 a,667 p; pres., 
629, 749; first aor. act. and mid., 
667 ; first and sec. aor. pass., 674; 
sec. aor. act. and mid., 682, 757 ; 
first and sec. perf. act., 691-693, 702, 
763; perf. mid. and pass., 708, 709. 

With dy, 1768, 1813; in simple 
sent., without dv, 1795-1811 ; hort., 
1797-1799 ; prohib., 1800, 1840-1844, 
2756 b ; of doubtful assertion, 1801 ; 
of fear, warning, danger, 1802; of 
emphatic denial, 1804, 2755; delib., 
1805-1808 ; anticipatory (Homeric), 
1810, 2707 a; tenses, 1859, 1860; 
assimilation to, 2188; in final cl., 
2196-2199, 2201; after vbs. of effort, 
2214-2219; of fear and caution, 
2220-2232; after wore, 2275; in 
apod, of simple pres. or past con- 
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dits., 2300 c, 2357; in fut. condits., 
2322-2324; in apod. of more vivid 
fut. condits., 2326 c, 2327, 2357 ; in 
apod. of emotional fut. condits., 
2328, 23857; in apod. of less vivid 
fut. condits., 2334 ¢ ; in general con- 
dits., 2336, 2337 ; in apod. of con- 
dits. of type ef w. opt., 2359, 2363 ; 
in temp. cl., 2894, 2399, 2401-2403, 
2407 a, 2409-2412, 2418-2421, 2423, 
2426; w. mplv, 2430-2432, 2443- 
2447 ; w. mpdrepov %, 2458; w. mply 7, 
2460; ordinary use in rel. cl., 2545; 
delib., in rel. cl., 2546-2549 ; in ordi- 
nary rel. cl., 2553; in final rel. cl. 
in Hom., 2554 c; in vivid fut. con- 
dit. rel. cl., 2565; in general condit. 
rel. cl., 2567, 2570 a, 2571; in ind. 
disc., 2599-2618, 2618-2621; in dir. 
questions, 2662 b; in ind. quest., 
2677-2679; pp w., 2706-2708; mrp 
and uy od with, 2751. 

Subordinate clauses, assimilation of 
mood in, 2183-2188; classes, 2189, 
2190. 

Subordination, and coordination, 2159- 
2161 ; codrdination in place of, 2168- 
2172. 

Subscript, iota, 5, 65. 

Substantival clauses, 2189, 2207-2233, 
2574-2687 ; sentences, 2190. 

Substantives, rules for accent, 205- 
208 ; formation, 838-856, 859, 865; 
compnd., 886-890 ; pred., 910, 911, 
915, 973-975; dat. w., 1499-1502, 
1510, 1529; preps. compounded w., 
1655 ; w. inf., 2001-2007 ; ov and uA 
w., 27385. See Nouns. 

Suffixes, added to roots to form stems 
and words, 193, 824-828; tense, 
455; mood, 457-461; primary and 
secondary, 829; definition and func- 
tion, 833; origin, 833 a-d; gradation 
in, 833 e; denoting agency, 839, 
859. 1, 10, 860. 1, 861. 18, 863 a 2, 5, 
7, 10, 11, 18, 14,16 ; forming names 
of actions and abstract substs., 840, 
859. 2, 6, 861. 1, 11, 863 a 2, 9, 17, 
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b 8, 865. 1, 2, 7; denoting result of 
action, 841, instrument or means, 
842, 860. 3, 863 a 7, 8, 12, 16, person 
concerned, 843, 859. 8, 861. 13, 863 
a 2 ; forming gentiles or place names, 
844, 859.5, 10, 861. 11, 863 a 2, b 12, 
864. 1; patronymies, etc., 845-850, 
861. 11, 19, 22, 28, 863 b 1, 10, 12, 
13, 18; denoting place, 851, 860. 3, 
861. 20, 863 a 8, 12, 16,21; forming 
diminutives, 852-856, 859. 5, 861. 19, 
863 b 15, 16, 864. 1, 2, 8, 12; adjec- 
tival, 857, 858 ; denoting fulness, 858. 
3, 16, 863 b 19, material, 858. 4, 12, 
fitness, ability, relation, 858. 6, 9, 
quality, 858. 7; noun, 859-865, 

Superiority, compnd. vbs. denoting, w. 
gen., 1403. 

Superlative degree, 287, 313-324, 345; 
uses, 1085-1093; strengthened by 
ort, etc., 1086, 2994; w. gen., 1434; 
dat. w., 1513 a; use in comp, cl., 
2469-2473 ; ofos attracted w., 2532 a; 
transference to rel. cl., 2542 a. 

Supplementary participle, 2046-2048, 
2088-2145. 

Surd consonants, 15 b. 

Surpassing, vbs. of, w. gen., 1402. 

Surprise, inf., in exclams. of, 2015; ex- 
pressed by rl uabwy, rl raddy, 2064 a ; 
by particles w. part., 2082 ; questions 
expressing, w. eira, etc., 2653; ex- 
pressed by ddd in questions, 2784 e, 
2786 ; by dpa, 2795; by ydp in ques- 
tions, 2805 a; by 4 ydp, 2865; by F 
54, 2865; by «al before interrog. 
word, 2872. 

Swearing, vbs. of, w. acc., 1596; w. ud, 
1696 b, c, 2894; w. fut., aor., and 
pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 2024 ; in aor. 
to denote resolution, 1938; w. u%, 
2725, 2726 a. See Oaths. 

Syllables, 138-141; quantity, 142-148. 

Syllepsis, 3048 a. 

Sympathetic negative, 2739-2749, 2759 b. 

Symploce, 3046. 

Syncope, 44 b, 129 c, 476 a, 493, 549. 

Synecdoche, 3047. 
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Synizesis, 60, 61. 

Synopses of verbs, 382, 388-392, 419- 
422. 

Syntax, defined, 900; of simple sent., 
906-920 ; of compound sent., 2162— 
2172; of complex sent., 2173-2687. 

Systems, tense, see Tense-systems. 


Taking, vbs. of, w. inf., 2009. 

Tasting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1355 ; adjs. of, 
w. gen., 1416. 

Teaching, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Temporal clauses, assimilation of mood 
in, 2185 b, 2186 b, 2187, 2188; use, 
2383-2461; words and expressions 
introducing, 2383-2885; def. and 
indef., 2390-2394 ; referring to def. 
pres. or past time, 2395-2397 ; to 
fut., 2398-2408; in generic sent., 
2409-2417 ; denoting purpose, 2418— 
2421; summary of constrs. of ws, 
etc., 2422-2429 ; w. mplv, 2430-2457 ; 
Ww. mporepoy 7, etc., 2458-2461. 

Particles, 2770, 2845. 

Tense-stems, 367-379. 

Tense-suffixes, 455. 

Tense-systems, 368; formation, 474- 
601, 717-743. 

Tenses, number, 355, 359 ; primary and 
secondary, 360, 1858 ; and tense-sys- 
tems, 368; and moods, meaning, 
380 ; uses, 1850-1965 ; time and stage 
of action expressed by, 1850-1858 ; 
of subjv., 1860; of opt., 1861-1868 ; 
of imper., 1864; of inf. not in ind. 
dise., 1865; of inf. in ind. disc., 
1866, 1867, 2019; of part. not in 
ind. disc., 1872, 2048, 2112 an.; of 
part. w. AavOdvw, POdvw, TVYXdVw, 
1873; of part. in ind. disc., 1874, 
2106; of indic., 1875-1965 ; episto- 
lary, 1942; periph., 1959-1965; in 
ind. disc., 2597-2635; in ind. ques- 
tions, 2677-2679 ; in exclam. sent., 
2686. 

Terminal accusative, 1588, 1589. 

Testifying, vbs. of, w. 4, 2725. 

Thematic, conjugation, 602. 
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Vowel, defined, 377; in w-vbs., 
375 a, 456, 457, 602; not in wu-vbs., 
379, 412; pres. w. and without, 499, 
508, 504; of sec. aor. in first aor., 
in Hom., 542 pv; lacking in sec. aor. 
of w-vbs. in Hom., 547 p; lacking in 
sec. aor. of mwi-vbs., 550; in perf. 
mid., in Hom., 574 p; in inflec., 
625-767, 776. 

Theme, 371. See Verb-stems. 

Thinking, vbs. of, foll. by efva: w. pred. 
adj., 1041; w. pred. gen., 1305; w. 
aor. inf. referring to fut., 1871; pers. 
constr. w. pass. of, 1982a; inf. as 
obj. of, 2016-2022; inf. as subj. 
of pass. of, 2016 a, 2021; w. artic. 
inf., 2034 g; rarely w. part. in ind. 
disc., 2106 a; w. part. and as, 2121 ; 
foll. by inf., o71, ws, 2580, 2592 b; 
foll. by dir. or ind. disc., 2589; w. 
ov and inf., 2722; w. uy and inf., 
2723. 

Threat, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjy., 1798; by 
el w. fut. indic., 2828; by édv w. 
subjv., 2328 a; by 7 mv, 2865, 
2921. 

Threatening, vbs. of, w. dat., 1461; w. 
fut., aor., and pres. inf., 1868, 1999, 
2024. 

Time, advs. of, 346; gen., dat., and 
ace. of, distinction, 1447, 1548; gen. 
of, 1444-1447, 1825; expressed by 
dat. of part., 1498; dat. of, 1539- 
1543, 1447, 1528 ; expressed by gen. 
and prep., 15838, 1685. 1b; by év w. 
dat., 1542; acc. of extent of, 1580, 
1582-1585, 1447; expressed by acc. 
and prep., 1583, 1587 ; acc. of, where 
dat. is in place, 1583; expressed by 
adv. acc., 1611; by part., 2060, 2061, 
2070. 

Of an action, expressed by tenses, 
1850-1857. 

Tmesis, 1650-1653. 

Touching, vbs. of, w. gen., 1845-1347 ; 
adjs. of, w. gen., 1416. 

Towns, see Cities. 
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Transfer, of quantity, 34, 238 c, 434; 
of aspiration, 126. 

Transition, marked by dpa, 2789; by 
atdp, 2801; by ydp, 2805; by adda 
yap, 2819c¢; by dé, 2836; by 47, 
2846; by pév 67, 2900; by pév od», 
2901 ¢; by wévror, 2919; by adda unv 
(... ye), 2921; by kat pry, 2921; 
by xal phy... ye, 2921; by od», 
2956, 2964 ; by rolvuv, 2987. 

Transitive and intransitive senses, mix- 
ture of, in same vb., 819. 

Transitive verbs, defined, 920 ; and intr., 
920, 1558-1562, 1708, 1709; pred. 
adj. with, 1040 b ; w. acc., 1590-1597, 
1706. 

Transposition, 128. See Metathesis. 

Trees, names of, gender, 199 b. 

Trust, put, vbs. signifying w. uw, 2726. 

Trusting, vbs. of, w. dat., 1464. 

Trying, vbs. of, w. obj. cl., 2217. 


Ultima, 139. 

Unclothing, vbs. of, w. two accs., 1628. 

Unlike, to be, vbs. meaning, w. dat., 
1466.. 

Unreal, indic., 1786-1789; in causal 
clause, 2248; in apod. of simple 
pres. or past condit , 2300 b, 2358 ; 
in unreal condit., 2302-2320, 2358 ; 
in prot. and apod., 2353; in con- 
junction w. ef and the opt., 2365; 
after mply, 2442 ; condit. rel. cl., 2564. 

Urgency, expressed by ov w. fut., 1918. 


Value, gen. of, 1336, 1337, 1872-1874, 
1379 ; adjs. of, w. gen., 1424. 

Variable vowel, See Thematic vowel. 

Variation, of stem formation, in third 
decl., 253, 278 ; of quantity, in third 
decl., 254 ; in vb.-stem, 475-495, 378, 
374, see Gradation, Change, Quan- 
tity, etc. ; of preps., 1666. 

Vau, 3; see Digamma. 

Vengeance, vbs. of, w. gen. and acc., 
1376, 1405-1409. 

Verb-stems, 367, 371-375, 826 ; changes 
in, 474-495 ; and pres. stems, 496- 
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631, 723-743 ; and fut. stems, 532- 
541; and first aor. stems, 542-545 ; 
and sec. aor. stems, 546-554; and 
sec. perf. stems, 554, 561-573 ; and 
first perf. stems, 555-560 ; and perf. 
mid. stems, 574-584; and first aor. 
pass, stems, 585-589 ; and sec. aor. 
pass. stems, 590-598 ; in compounds, 
870, 880-882. 

Verbal, adjectives, in-rés, comp., 323 a; 
meaning, 358, 2, 472 ; accent, 425 c; 
how formed, 471; in pl., 1003 a, 
1052; agr., 1059; dat. w., 1488; w. 
acc., 1598. 

In -réos, meaning, 358. 2, 473, 
2149; accent, 425c; how formed, 
471; in pl., 1003 a, 1052; dat. w., 
1488, 2149. 2, 2151, 2152 ; constr. of, 
pers. and impers., 2149-2152. 

Nouns, defined, 355, 358 ; w.acc., 
1598 ; use, 1966-2152. See Infinitive, 
Participles, Verbal adjectives. 

Verbs, inflec., preliminary remarks, 355- 
380 ; stems, 367-380 ; primitive, 372 ; 
denom., 372, 866-868, 892 ; conjug., 
381-422, 602-624, 717-743 ; accent, 
423-427 ; aug. and redupl., 428-454 ; 
tense-suffs., thematic vowel, and 
mood-suffs., 455-461 ; pers. endings, 
462-468 ; endings of inf., part., and 
verbal adj., 469-473 ; formation of 
tense-systems, 474-601 ; in -aw, -ew, 
-ow, 499, 522 ; in -.w, -vw, 500, 500 v, 
501, 522; in -rrw, 505, 506 ; in -fw, 
508-512; in -rrw (lon. and later 
Att. -cow), 513-516 ; liquid and nasal 
stems, 517-522; of N class, 525- 
525 ; in -cxw, 526-528 ; inflec. of w- 
vbs., 625-716 ; inflec. of yu-vbs., 744— 
767 ; irregular ui-vbs., 768-799 ; pe- 
culiarities in use of voice-forms, 
etc., 800-818; mixture of tr. and 
intr. senses, 819-821 ; compound, see 
Compound verbs ; impers., see Im- 
personal verbs; tr. and intr., see 
Transitive verbs, Intransitive verbs ; 
concord, 925, 949-972, 2501 b; omis- 
sion, 944-948, 2520; gen. w., 1339- 
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1411; syntax, 1703-2152. See Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, etc. 

Vocative case, 201, 202, 204, 223, 226, 
233, 248, 249, 261; uses, 1283-1288, 
2682, 2684. 

Voice-forms, peculiarities in use, 800- 
818. 

Voiced consonants, 15 a. 

Voiceless consonants, 15 b. 

Voices, three, 355, 356 ; uses, 1703-1758. 
See Active, etc. 

Vowel, declensions, of substs., 204, 
211-239; of adjs., 286-290; cons. 
and vowel decl. of adjs., 294-299. 

Stems, w. o in perf. and plup. 
mid. and pass., 404, 407, 409 e and n, 

Suffixes, 859. 

Verbs, defined, 376 ; conjug., 382— 
399, 404, 407, 409 e and n.; fut., 
634; first aor., 543 ; first perf., 557, 
568 ; tenses, 606; not contracted, 
stems, 607-610; contracted, stems, 
611-613. 

Vowels, the, 4; quantity, 4; pronunc., 
24; vowel change, 27-45 ; compens. 
length., see Compensatory lengthen- 
ing; shortening, 39, 40, 148 p.; 
addition, 41; development, 42; dis- 
appearance, 43, 44; assimilation, 46 ; 
euphony, 46-76; contact, 46; con- 


traction, 48-59; absorption, 56; 
synizesis, 60, 61; crasis, 62-69; 
elision, 70-75; apocope, 75 vp; 


aphaeresis, 76; conss. w., 109-117 ; 
thematic, see Thematic vowel. See 
Change, Gradation. 


Want, adjs. of, w. gen., 1429. 

Wanting, vbs. of, w. gen., 1396. 

Warning, expressed by voc., 1284; by 
first pers. sing. of subjv., 1798; by 
uh w. independent subjv. in Hom., 
1802 ; by ov w. fut., 1918; by érws 
or érws uh w. fut. indic., 2213 ; con- 
dit. w. ef w. fut. indic., 2328, w. éav 
W. subjy., 2828 a. 

Way, advs. of, 546. 

Whole and part, constr. of, 981-985, 
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Whole, gen. of, see Divided whole. 

Will, vbs. of, w. inf., 1869, 1991-1999, 
2719; other constrs. w., 1995; w. 
obj. cl., 2218; w. su}, 2720; w. ov, 
2721. See Desiring. 

Winds, names of, gender, 199 a; use 
of article with, 1139. 

Wish, unattainable, expressed by indic. 
w. elfe (poet. ale) or ef yap, 1780; 
by Sedov w. inf., 1781 ; by éBovAduny 
and inf., 1782; by éBovAduny dy, 
1789 ; opt. of, 1814-1819 ; expressed 
by Bovroluny &v, 1827, by w&s dv, rhs 
éyvy w. potent. opt., 1832; inf. in, 
2014; summary of forms, 2156; in 
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cel. introd. by éel, 2244 ; uy in, 2704, 
2716; expressed by vb. of saying 
or thinking w. uy, 2728; adda in, 
2784 d; ydp in, 2807 ; d#7a in, 2851. 

Wishing, vbs. of, in fut., 1913. 

Wondering, vbs. of, w. gen., 1405; w. 
el, 2247; w. Or or ws, 2577, 2587; 
Ww. part., 2587. 


Yes, how expressed, 2680. 

Yes and No questions, see Questions. 
Yielding, verbs of, with dat., 1463. 
Yod, 20. 


Zeugma, 3048. 
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Verbs included in the List of Verbs are, in general, not cited 


except when a special form has been referred to in the Grammar, 


A, pronunc., 24; quantity, 4, 170; 
lengthens to a after e, 1, p, 217, 218, 
484, elsewhere, 28 p., 30 a, 37, 96, 
476 b, 544; lengthens to 7, 27, 217, 
485, 446, 484, 487; a:e-0, 36, 478, 
479, 483 a; a:a(n):, 386, 476, 
477 c; from sonant liq. or nas., 35 b, 
482, 573, 840.2, 885.1a; prefixed, 
41; adv. end., 344; added to verb- 
stem, 486 ; at end of first part of cpds., 
873 ¢. 

a, nom. sing. 1 decl., 219. 

a- or dv-, priv., 885.1; w. gen., 1428. 

a- or 4-, copul., 885. 4. 

a, for 7» after e, 1, p, 31, 286 a, 484; 
subst.-stems in, 204, 211 ff.; replace 
o-stems in cpds., 872 b. 

a@:@:a, 36. 

a (Dor., Aeol.) for 7, 30, 32, 36 d, 738 a, 
214 p 1, Introd. o, n. 1. 

a, gen. sing. (Dor., Aeol.) 1 decl., 214 p 
5, 226. 

a, from a < aru, 38. 

a, suff., 858. 1, 859. 2, 859. 3. 

a, 5, pronunc., 25; in aug., 436. 

aa, Ga, aq, aa, for ae, ae, ay, 643. 

GBpotos, 130 v. 

aya-, pref., 885.7. 

dyaGds, decl., 287 ; comp., 319; adv. ev, 
345. 

Gyapar, 488 a, 489 e, f ; subjv., opt., 749 
b, 750 b; pres., 725; pass. dep., 812 ; 
w. acc. and gen., 1405; w. el, 2247. 

*Ayapépvev, voc., 26], 

dyavakréw, w. él and dat., 1518; w. 
part., 2100; w. ed, 2247. 

ayatrde, w. brs, 2248; w. part., 2100. 


ayyéAdo, perf., plup. mid., 407; aug. in 
Hdt., 488d; pers. constr. w. pass., 
1982 a; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2144, 

ayeipw, red., 446; dyéperdar, 425 av. 

dyivéw, no aug. in Hdt., 488d; dyive- 
pevat, 657. 

ayvoéw, fut. mid. as pass., 808 ; w. part., 
2106. 

ayvipr, aug., 431, 434; plup., 444. 

a&yopevw, aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

a&yoprPev, 342 dD. 

a&ypdotepos, 313 b. 

ayxt, w. gen. or dat., 1440. 

ayxod, 1700. 

ayo, 2 aor., 448; as perf., 1940 a; mix. 
aor., 542 p; perf., 446 b, 571; fut. 
inf. in Hom., 661 Dp; aug. in Hdt., 
488 d; w. gen., 1846; intr., 1709 a; 
dyoua: yuvatka, 1721; fut. mid. as 
pass., 809; dye, dyere, w. subjv. or 
imper., 1010, 1797 a, b, 1836; dyw», 
with, 2068 a; cpds. of, 887. 

ayov, decl., 259, 

a@yovifopat, 1726; with pass. mean., 
808, 8138 a; w. orddvov, 1576. 

a, suff., 840 b, 5, 845, 863 b, 8. 

aSa, suff., 845. 

adeAdds, voc., 233; adj. w. case, 1417. 

abeds, 44 a. 

aduxéw, intr., 1709 c; as perf., 1887; 
fut. mid. as pass., 808; w. acc., 1591; 
w. els, mpds, 1592; w. part., 2101. 

adikos, decl., 289. 

advo, suff., 863 b, 11. 

adbvatos, ddvvara for -rov, 1008 a, 1052 ; 
w. fut. inf., 1865 d. 

ae to aa, 648. 
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ae@Xéw, no aug. in Hdt., 438 d. 

det, from alel, 38. 

derkifo, fut., 539 v. 

dexatopevos, form, 2071 a. 

déxwv, See akov. 

aerds, from aierés, 38. 

-afe, 342 a. 

-afw, vbs. in, 866.6; fut. of, 539 d. 

a&ndev, decl., 279 c. 

anys, 724, 741; Hom. forms, 752 p. 

afp, 259 p, 288. 

*ASfvar, 1005; -afe, 26, 106, 342, 1589, 
-nOev, 342; -nor, 342, 15385; ’AOnra, 
-ala, 227 ; "A@nvaln, 227 v. 

aOpoif{w, w. e/s, 1660 b. 

&8pdos, not contr., 290 e; comp., 316. 

G0Upéw, W. Obj. cl., 2224 a. 

"Aus, 282 a; “Addws, 238 v. 

at, pronunc., 25; in crasis of ral, 68; 
elided, 74; when short or long for 
accent, 169, 218, 427, 162 p2; aug. 
to y, 485; no aug. in Hat., 438 d. 

-at, pers. end. for -ca, 465 a. 

-at, inf. end., 469 b. 

ai, for ef, 2282 a; al xe, w. Subjy. after 
oida, etc., in Hom., 2673. 

Alas, voc., 249 a and p. 

alSéopar, 488 a, 489 c; w. acc., 1595 a; 
w. inf. or part., 2100, 2126; pass. 
dep., 812, 802 pb. 

*AlSs, 8D; ev (els) “Atda0, 1302 ; 
’ Avdba5e, 342 v. 

alS#s, decl., 266 and p. 

alFel, 3p. 

al@e, accent, 186; w. opt., 1815. 

al@p, defect., 283. 

Ai@toy, decl., 256. 

-auv, dual, 214 p 7. 

-atut, for -aw, 656. 

-avv, dual, 212. 

awva, suff. 843 b 5, 861. 138. 

alvéw, 488 b. 

aivirropat, dep. as pass., 813. 

-aiw%, tense-suff., 523 i. 

atvupa, form, 734. 

-atvw, vbs. in, 518, 866. 7. 

até, decl., 256. 

-aios, adj. end., 354 f., 858. 2 a. 
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aipéw, 529; 2 aor., 431; perf., 435; mid., 
1734.1; w. gen. and acc., 1876; w. 
two accs., 1613; pass., 1742. 

-atpw, vbs. in, 518. 

alpw, aor., 544 c; w. two accs., 1579; 
intr., 1709 a. 

-ats, Aeol. acc. pl., 214 p 10. 

-ats, -aroa, Aeol. part. end., 305 p, 
310 p, 671 pb. 

-ais, -avot, -aor, dat. pl., 214 p 9, 215 a. 

-als, -at, -arev, opt. end., 461 a. 

atoa, 113. 

aic@dvopar, mid. dep., 1729; pres. as 
perf., 1885 a; 2 aor. ingress., 1925 a; 
w. acc. or gen., 1861, 1867, 2112 a; 
w. part. or inf., 1363, 2110-2112, 
2144; w. dre (ws), 2110-2112, 2145. 

-avor, dat. pl., see -ats. 

aloow, w. acc., 1558 a. 

aloxpds, comp., 318; alcypdy, w. 
2247. 

aloyxvvopar, mid. pass., 815; w. acc., 
1595 a; w. dat., 1595 b; w. érf and 
dat., 1518; w. part. or inf., 2100, 2126; 
w. obj. cl., 2224 a; w. ef, 2247; fut. 
mid. and pass., 1911; yoxvvOny, as 
mid., 815. 

-alrepos, -alratos, 315 a. 

aitéw, w. two accs., 1613; re rapa Tivos, 
1630 ; w. wu, 2720. 

airidopat, mid. dep., 810, 1729; w. pass. 
mean., 813 ; w. gen., 1375. 

attios, w. gen., 1425. 

ax, suff., 864. 4. 

-aktu(s), advs. in, 344. 

dxodovléw, w. dat., 1524. 

a&xodovlos, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

akovtife, w. gen., 1350. 

akovw, tenses w. o inserted, 489 e, f; 
2 perf., 446 b, 562 a; mid. fut., 806, 
1728 a; w. gen. or acc., 1861-1366, 
1411, 1465; w. dat., 1366; pres. as 
perf., 1885; w. «8 (kax@s) as pass., 
1598, 1752; w. part. or inf., 2110- 
2112, 2144; w. dre (as), 2110-2112 ; 
w. dre, 2395 A, note. 

akpodopar. fui. and aor., 487 a; w. gen., 
1361, 1364, 1411. 
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akpos, position w. art., 1172. 

axwv, decl., 305 b; gen. abs., 2071, 
2071 a, 2117 b. 

GArabe, dXdbev, 342 v. 

aAyervos, comp., 318. 

G@Areap, 258 c. 

aAevopar, as fut., 541 a; aor., 543 v. 

adéw, short vow. in tenses, 488 a; tenses 
w. o inserted, 489 b, f. 

GAnbea, -ela, 219. 2 b, 220; r7 adnbela 
in truth, 1527 b. 

GAnOys, decl., 292; comp., 313; ddrnbes, 
292 a. 

GAnOivds, 834 d, 858. 12. 

GAvetds, decl., 276. 

GAts, w. gen., 1439 c. 

GAlokopar, aug., 431, 434; stem, 528; 
fut., 486; sec. aor., 682 a, 687; as 
pass. of alpéw, 1378, 1752; pres. as 
perf., 1887; w. part., 2118, 2114. 

GAAG, 2775-2786, 2654; adr 7, 2654, 
2786; adda (kal), after odx dru, etc., 
2763, 2764; ob wiv (uévror) adAd, 
2767, 2921; dAd& ydp, 2786, 2816- 
2819; ddAda pév, 2902; GAdA wey 34, 
2900; ddAdAa pévror, 2786, 2918 a; 
GAG pv, 2786, 2921; addr’ ody, 2957. 

GAAdtrw, pres., 514; perf., 571; w. 
gen., 13872. 

adAax dbev, -doe, -06, 342. 

adAéEar, 75 v. 

@AAnkTos, 81 p 1. 

a@dAnAow, decl., 331; use, 1277. 

G@AAobev, -081, -oce, 342. 

aXotos, w. gen. or dat., 1430. 

G&Aowa, mid. dep., 1729; adro, 9p, 
688 ; aera, 682 v. 

a@AXos, decl., 3385; use, 1271-1276; d&ddos 
te kal, 1273, cp. 2980; &ddos aANo, 
etc., 1274; d&ddo re (4), 2652; ary, 
1527 c. 

a&dASTptOs, W. gen. or dat., 1430. 

Gua, improper prep., 1701; w. part., 
PAVeiL C4 5 1s 6 Lael, He oh, 

Gpaprdve, w. part., 2101. 

GpBporos, aBpotos, 130 v. 

dpé, dpés, apéwv, apadv, apyly, dpe, 
325 pv 4. 
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GpelBowar, w. acc., 1591 a. 

Gpelvwv, Gptoros, 319; mean., 319 a. 

GutdkAdopar, pass. dep., 812. 

Gppe, Gupes, Gppe(v), 105 pv, 134 pv, 
325 p 1, 3. 

dpvnpovés, w. gen., 1357, 

apuds (Sometimes printed duds), 330 D1. 

Gpvve, dutvoua, mean. and constr., 
1376, 1471, 1597, 1784, 2. 

appl, audis, 136 p, 175 a, n. 13; use, 
1675-1677, 1681. 

G&porévvdpe, perf. with pres. mean., 1946. 

d&udiréyo, w. redundant uj, 2740. 

Guduepl, 1649 a. 

auhirByntéo, w. redundant uy, 2740. 

a&pddrepor, 349 e, 962 a, 1171, 1179. 

apdotépwbev, -O1, -ce, 342. 

G&pow, decl., 349 e; with pl. subj., vb. 
in pl. or dual, 962a; w. dual and pl., 
999 ; in pred. position, 1171, 1179. 

av, force, 1762, 1768 b; position, 1764, 
repeated, 1765; without vb., 1766; 
xav el, 1766 b; omitted, 1767; de- 
pendent subjy. w., 1768; w. indic., 
past potent., 1784; w. indic., denot- 
ing unreality, 1786-1789 ; w. iterative 
indic., 1790-1792, 1894, 1933, 2341; 
w. fut. indic., 1793; w. anticipatory 
subjv., in Hom., 1810, 2407 a; w. 
subjv., in Hom., in independent sent., 
1813; w. potent. opt., 1822, 1824- 
1834, 2405; w. inf. and part., 1845— 
1849, 2023, 2146, 2270; in final 
clauses, 2201, 2202; in obj. clauses, 
2215, 2216, 2232; w. dere, 2270, 
2277, 2278 ; apod. without, in unreal 
condit., 2313-2820; in apod. of less 
vivid fut. condit., 2329; w. temp. 
particles, 2399; w ply, 2444-2447, 
2452 ; in indir. disc., 2600, 2603, 2607, 
2609, 2611. 

dv, the form, 2283; see éav. 

-dv, in gen. pl., 214 pv 8. 

av (for avd, prep.), in Hom., 76 p. 

ava, for dvdornh, 72 v, 175 bN. 

ava, voc., 72 p, 249 v. 

ava, prep., 354 a, 1675, 1677, 1682. 

avaytyveoke, two aors., 820. 
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dvaykaios, pers. constr. w., 1982 a. 

avaykn, w. acc. or dat. and inf., 1985 b. 

avalvopar, followed by pj, 2726. 

dvapipvyoKe Tivd Tivos, 1680. 

dvacow, w. gen., 1370; w. loc. dat., 
1537, 1538. 

avev, 1065 a, 1700; w. redund. ov, 2753. 

avéxopar, w. part. or inf., 2098, 2127. 

a&vqp, 130, 262 p; as appos., 986 b. 

GvOpwiros, 231; as appos., 986 b. 

aviornpt, tr. and intr. tenses, 819 n. 

-avvipu, fut. of vbs. in, 539 c¢. 

-av%-, tense-suff., 523 b, c. 

dvolyvupr, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

avri, 175 an. 1, 1073, 1675, 1677, 1683. 

avr(a, dvriov, improper prep., 1700. 

aviw, 488 a, 500. 1 b and 1 p, 489 e, f; 
fut., 589d; dvicas, quickly, 2062 a. 

GLos, pers. construction more common 
w., 1982 a; d&&dv rem w. inf., 1424. 

GEvdw, w. ok, 2692 a; w. uy, 2720. 

am, 75 p. 

Garayopevw, w. part., 2098; w. redun- 
dant yw, 2740. 

Gras, see mas. 

amrardaw, 454 a, 809. 

aradloKkw, redup., 526 c. 

Grrewpt, accent of fut., 426 e. 

améx, 1649 a. 

améxw, form drécxwua, 426 f; and 
améxouat, W. redundant pu, 2740. 

amoréw, aug., 454a;:w. obj. clause, 
2224 a; w. redundant uj, 2740. 

amd, rare w. é6dlyo. and w. numerals, 
1317 a; cpds. of, w. gen., 13884; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1684, 1755; mean. 
in cpds., 1680. 

GroSlSour, mean. of act. and mid., 
1784, 3. 

arobvyoke, as pass. of droKrelvw, 1752. 

&mroxkapve, W. part. or inf., 2144. 

a&rokptvopat, pass. dep., 812 b, 813. 

atrodatw, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

Garodelrw, W. part., 2098. 

&rod\Avpu, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

G&trodoyéopar, pass. dep., 812 b, 813 d. 

atrompé, 1649 a. 

G&toptw, 4544; dropéoua, 812 ¢, 
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arroo Pévvipu, tr. and intr. tenses, 819. 

Gmoorepew tivd Tivos (Tivds TL), OF Tivl 
rt, 1630; w. redundant uy, 2740. 

amrodevyw, used as pass. of drodbw, 1752. 

a&méxpn, inflec., 793 a. 

&mrw, meaning of act. and mid., 1734. 4. 

anv, prep., 33 p, 1675 a, 1684. 

ap, 2787. 

apa, 2787-2799 ; yap dpa, 2820; 6 dpa, 
2839. 

Gpa, interrog. particle, 2650, 2671; ap’ 
ov, apa ur, 2651. 

dpa, confirmative particle, 2800. 

dpaplokw, redup., 526c; sec. aor., 688 ; 
tr. and intr., 820, 821. 

dpéokw, 488 a, 489 e. 

adphyv, decl., 285. 1. 


"Apys, decl., 285. 2. 


dpi-, 885. 6. 

apirros, 319, 319 a. 

apkéw, 488 a, 489 f. 

dpvéopar, pass. dep., 812; w. redundant 
uy, 2740. 

dpdw, 488 a. 

appv, decl., 291 a. 

dpiw, dptrw, 488 a, 489 f, 500. 1 b, 531. 

-apxos, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

a&pxo, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808; w. 
gen., 1870; w. dat., 1537, 1588 ; &pxo- 
par, W. gen., 1391; meaning of act. 
and mid., 1784.5; ingress. aor., 1925 ; 
&pxouac w. part. or inf., 2098, 2128. 

-ds, numeral words in, 354 e. 

-ts, for -as, in acc. pl., 162 p 2. 

-Gs, words in, w. -@ in gen., 225; w. 
voc. in -a, 226; parts. in, decl., 306. 
-iou, -dor, 3d pers. ending, 463 d and p. 

-Gov (nov), in A stems, loc., 341. 

a&opevos, comp., 316 b; pred. use, 1043. 

acca, 334 p. 

doow, w. acc., 1558 a. 

aor, decl., 268 and p 2; accent, 271. 

-aTat, -aro, pers. endings, 465 f and p. 

aérdp, 2801. 

dre (Ate 84), w. part., 2085 ; omission 
of Sy after, 2117. 

&rep, improper prep., 1700. 

&rra, 339 ; drra, not enclit., 181 b, 334a 
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av, pronunec., 25; aug., 435 (ep. 437) ; 
stems in, 275. 

av, 2802; 8’ ad, 2839. 

avOis, 2802. 

avtdp, 2801. 

atte, 2802. 

aitrika, modifying part. in sense, 2081. 

autos, oblique cases used as pers. pron. 
in Att. prose, 325 d, 328 b, 1171, 1201. 
1 a, 1202. 1 a, 1204, 1212; decl., 327; 
meanings, 328, 1204; crasis, atrés, 
etc., 828 c n.; atré, etc., introduc. 
following subst., 990; same, attrib. 
position, 1163, 1173, 1204, 1210; self, 
pred. position, 1171, 1173, 1176, 1204, 
1206 b; in Hom., 1205, 1211, 1233; 
emphatic (self), 1206-1209; unem- 
phatic adtrod, etc., not at beginning 
of sentence, 1213, 1217, 1228 a; em- 
phatic or reflex. w. other prons., 1233— 
1237; dat. w. 6 adrés, 1500; adrots 
avdpac., etc., 1525. 

Adatpéopal tivd rTevos (ruvds TL), OF Tvl 
tt, 1630; w. redundant u%, 2741. 

adtyps, aug., 450; w. redund. u%, 2741. 

adikvéonar, w. perf. sense, 1886. 

ax Popar, 488 b, 489 e, 812, 1911; w. ei, 
2247 ; w. part., 2100. 

axpt, 72 c, 1700, 2383. 

-aw, vbs. in, pres. part., 310; conjug. of 
pres. and imperf., 385 ; pres. system, 
499, 522 ; inflec., 635-657 ; in dialects, 
642-653 ; denominatives, 866. 1; fre- 
quentatives and intensives, 867 ; de- 
sideratives, 868. 

-Gwv, -Gv, in gen., 214 p 8, 287 v. 


B, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. u, 85; bef. 
vy, 88; developed between yu and p 
(or d), 130. 

Balve, 488 c, 489 b, f; sec. aor., 551, 
682 a, 682 p, 683 a, 684 a, 687; perf. 
subjv., 693; sec. perf., 704 a and p; 
mid. fut., 806; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946. 

BéAAw, 521, 682 pv, 688, 711 d. 

Bactrebs, 275, 277, 278; w. and with- 
out article, 1140. 
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BeAttwv, BéXtirtos, 319; mean., 319 a. 

Bidfopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc., 1591 a; as pass., 1742. 

Bidw, 687 ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

BAdrrw, w. acc., 1462, 1591 a. 

Bodw, 489g; mid. fut., 806 ; w. uy, 2720. 

BonSéw, w. dat., 1592. 

Boppds, form, 117; decl., 227. 

BovrAopar, aug., 480; Bove, 628; pass. 
dep., 812; éBovAduny (dv), expressing 
wish, 1782, 1789; Bove, Bovdrec Ge be- 
fore delib. subjv., 1806 ; Bovdoluny dv, 
expressing wish, 1827; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Bots, decl., 275. 

Bpotds, 130 p. 

Btvéew, fut., 488 c; w. oc, 489 d, f. 


T, nasal, 15 a, 19 a, 22, 81, 84, 92; be- 
fore dental stop, 82; before yu, 85; 
for B, dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 864. 

yoda, decl., 285. 3. 

yapéw, mean. of act. and mid., 1734. 6. 

yap, 2803-2820 ; od yap ddd, 2767,2786 ; 
adda yap, 2786, 2816-2819 ; )( yoo», 
2833 ; 64 yap, 2840 ; # ydp, 2865 ; yap 
ody, 2958. 

yé, 181 d, 2821-2829 ; py rh ye, 2768 €; 
add\Aa... ye, 2786; adda yé rou (Tol 
ye), 2786; ye wév, 2902; kal why... 
ye, 2921. 

yéyn0a, w. part., 2100. 

yelvopar, tr. and intr. tenses, 820. 

-yevos, -yews, compounds in, 888 e. 

yeddw, 488 a, 489 e, f; yeddw, 641 D, 
643 n.; mid. fut., 806; dramat. aor., 
1937. 

yas, decl., 257 p, 285. 4. 

yf, in Hdt., 227 p ; omitted, 1027 b, 1302. 

-yt, deictic suff., 333 g. 

ylyvopat, 573, 704 b ; copulative, 917 a ; 
periph. w., 1710, 1754, 1964 ; as pass. 
of rlkrw, 1752 ; pres. as perf., 1887 ; 
part. as pred. adj. w., 2091. 

yryvaoke, 489 c, 681-687, 806 ; of past 
and pres. combined, 1885a; perf. as 
pres., 1946; w. part. or inf., 2106, 
2129. 

yivopat, 89. 
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yiveoru, 89 

yvopun, implied 1027 b , yrwuny yrrdcbac 
and vikgv yvduqv, 1576. 

yodv, 2830-2833. 

ypats, decl., 275; in Hom., 275 pD 2. 

ypadhy, w. vbs. of judicial action, 1877, 
1576. 

ypadw, act. )( mid., 1734.7; ypdperPat 
Twa ypapyyv, 1576; pass., 1742. 

yvvn, decl., 285. 6. 


A, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. u, 86; de- 
veloped, between yv and p, 180; for B, 
dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 863 b. 

Sal, 2848. 

Salvipr, 489 e. 

Saxpvov, decl., 285. 7. 

Saxpvw, 500. 1a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

Saprvnpr, fut. daudw, 5389 Dd; 
747 p 4. 

BSaveitw, act. )( mid., 1734, 8. 

Sap0dvw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Sadre, 2845. 

8é, 2655, 2834-2839 ; cal... dé, 2891; 
pev . .. 6é, 2903-2916 ; ore... 86, 
2947 ; 5° ody, 2959; 7é.. . dé, 2981. 

$é5a, 703. 

-8e, enclit., 181 d, 186, 842 and a, 1589. 

Se-5((K)-cKopar, welcome, 526 cv. 

Set, contr., 397 a, 651a; quasi-impers., 
933 b, 1985 ; w. gen. of quantity, 1399 ; 
w. dat. of pers. and gen. of thing, 
1400, 1467 ; w. acc. of pers. and gen. 
of thing, 1400; w. acc. of thing, 1400; 
der, of pres. or past time, 1774-1779, 
1905, 23138-2315; %5e dv, 2315; w. 
acc. and inf., 1985b; neg. w., 2714b. 
See dé. 

SelSw, 703 D; w. acc., 1595 a; d€d0.xa, 
w. redund. p74, 2741. 

Selxvpr, 808, 418, 422, 571,733,744-767 ; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2130. 

Setva, decl. and use, 336, 1180. 

Sewov, w. ef, 2247. 

Sév8pov, decl., 285. 8. 

SeE(repos, mean., 313 b. 

Séos, decl., 285. 9. 

Sépn, 218 a, 


eS 
Oduvas, 
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Sépkopar, 812; form Zépaxov, 128 pv. 

Seopds, 6, TA Seopa, 281. 

Sevrepaios, pred. use of, 1042 a. 

Sexopar and Sékopor, 127 and p; dedégo- 
pat, 580 p; mid, dep., 813c; dramat. 
aor., 1937. 

Sém and Séopar, contr., 897 a; déouar, 
pass. dep., 812; déov, copula omitted 
w., 944 b; déw, lack, w. gen., 1897; 
S€ouar, constr. w., 1398 ; déouar, w. fut. 
inf., 1869; déw, pers. constr., 1983; 
déov, acc. abs., 2076 a. See Set. 

Sé, bind, 397 a, b, 488 c. 

8%, Shore, w. indef. pron., 339 e ; 2840- 
2847 ; oF 54, ob 6% mov; 2651 £; adra 
6H, 2786; yap 64, 2820; yap 5% mov, 
2820 ; 8¢ 54, 2839; Kal 54, 2847; H Oh, 
2865; kal dy Kal, 2890; perv 54, 2899, 
2900 ; 5% adv, 2960. 

SAGev, 2849. 

8HAds gore, W. OTL Or part., dAAbv eore W. 
671, 1982 N. ; OAAds elu, W. part., 2107 ; 
5. elu Srv, 2584 ; d9dov Sre (6ydovdre), 
without vb., 2585. 

SyAsw, 385, 387, 392, 809; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2131. 

-Syv, advs. in, 344. 

SHrov, 2850. 

SfTra, 2851 ; ody dHra, 2960. 

-8t, deictic suff., 333 g. 

$va4, no anastrophe, 175 a n.1; in cpds., 
1648, 1680; use, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1679, 1685, 1755. 

Staylyvopat, w. part., 2097 ; a» omitted 
w., 2119. 

Say, intr., 1709 a; w. part., 2097. 

SidSox0s, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 

Starpéw, w. two accs., 1626. 

Stdkewpar, w. adv., in periph., 1438. 

Stadéyouar, pass. dep., 812. 

Svadeirw, w. part., 2098. 

Stapéva, w. part., 2097. 

Stavogopar, pass. dep., 812; w. inf., 
1869, 1992 a; w. uh, 2728 a. 

Stamps, 1649 a. 

Siaredéw, w. part., 2097; &»y omitted w., 
2119. 

Siddopos, w. gen., 1430; w. dat., 1480, 
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S8doKw, 99, 808; w. acc., 1579. 

-8\SpaoKw, 687; fut. mid., 806. 

S(Sopr, 807, 416, 421, 488 c, 726, 744-767. 

Sex, 1649 a. 

Sikdfw, dicdferOal rivt rivos, 1376 ; dixa- 
fev dlxnv, dixdgerOar Slknv revl, 1576, 
1734. 9. 

Sikatos, pers. construction w., 1982 a 
w. éori om., 9440; Slkacov Fv W. and 
w’t dy and inf., 1774, 1774 a. 

Sikn, implied, 1027 b ; dixny w. vbs. of 
judicial action, 1377, 1878 ; 6@AoKdvw 
Sixny, 1576; vikdw Sixny, 1576; rlvw 
(rlyopar) Sixny, 1734. 18 ; dixny dodvar, 
as pass. of (nuwody, 1752 ; diky, 1527b; 
dixnv, improper prep., 1700. See &- 
Kalo, Soke. 

StEds, 354 v. 

S10, suff., 863 b 5. 

Atovtora, defect., 283. 

Sidmrep, 2240. 

SvoTi, 2240, 2578. 

Surtd6s, double, 354 d. 

Sixa, and 8x04, 354 p, 1097 b, 1700. 

Supdw, 394, 641 dD. 

SidKw, dudxw Oavdrov, 1374; geo ypa- 
gyy Tuva, 1576. 

Sor0(, S01, in Hom., 349 p. 

Soxéw, J seem, pers. constr., 1983 ; I be- 
lieve, 1983 a; 50x wor, 1467 a, 1992 ¢; 
doxec w. inf., 1983 a, 1985; doxe? pol 
twa édGety, rare for doxe? rls wou éd- 
Getv, 1983 a; dox&, Soxe? wor, I have 
a mind to, w. pres. or aor. inf., 1998; 
ov doxG, 2692 a; w. uy, 2726. 

Soxipatw, with part. or inf., 2132. 

S6pos, omitted after certain preps., 1302. 

-Sov, advs. in, 344. 

Sdpv, decl., 285. 10. 

Spars, -Saptos, 128 v. 

Spdw, 489 b, e, f, 641; w. acc., 1591 a. 

Spdcos, gender of, 232 d. 

Sivapar, 488 c, 489 g, 812; pres. subjv. 
and opt., 424 c, n. 2, 749 b; w. 
superl., 1086 a; w. fut. inf., 1869. 

Suvards, persona] constr. w., 1982 a; 
w. éorl om., 944 c; w. inf., 2001; 
acc. abs., 2076 c. 
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So, 349; w. pl., 349 d, 962 a; with 
dual and pl., 999. 

Suc-, cpds., 103 a, 105, 885. 3, 898 c; 
aug. of vbs. cpd. w., 452. 
Sucxepaivw, w. acc., 1595 a; 

1595 b. 

S¥w, Z5dr, 418, 682 Dp, 685 p, 687, 758 D; 
quantity of v, 500. 1a and 1p; tr.and 
intr. tenses, 819. 

SGpov, decl., 231. 


w. dat., 


K, sign, 2a; name,1b; pronunc., 24; 
interch. w. 7, 27, 36, 37 p 2, 39, 
278, 435, 446, 534, 543, 738 b, 887; 
lengthens to ex, 96, 100, 102, 544; syll. 
aug., 429, 431, 444; them. vow. in 
indic., 456, in Hom. subjv., 457 p; 
expelled in weak stems, 36, 44 b, 262, 
476 a, bef. vow., 44 a, from -dea:, 
-éeo, 650 a; prefixed, 41; added to 
vb.-stem, 485, in forming cpds., 882 ; 
€:0, 229b; €:0:a, 36, 483 a, 831 b; 
e:n:w, 36, 8381 a; €:0:w, 483 b; 
dial. for a, 7, 0, 4, e, 33 D. 

é, pers. pron., 181 a, 187 n. 1. 

-ea, for -nv, 214 D6. 

ea, from na, 34. 

édv, Hv, Gv, 1768 a, 2283, 2247, 2323, 
2336, 2387; if haply, 2354; éav al, 
kal édv, 2369-2381 ; av ov, 2696, 2698 ; 
éav dpa, 2796, 2797 ; ay re (Hv Te, av 
Te), 2852 a. 

éavtod (atrod), decl., 329; uses, 1218- 
1287, 1201. 2 a, 1202.2 a. See odav 
avTay. 

éaw, 431, 438d; mid. fut. as pass., 808 ; 
ovK édw, 2692 a. 

éyyuaw, aug., 453 a; éyyueua uj, 2726. 

éyyis, comp. of, 345 b; for adj., 1097 b ; 
w. gen. or dat., 1439, 1440, 1700; 
improper prep., 1700. 

éye(pw, 446, 549, 693, 705, 819. 

éykadéw rivl and rf rem, 1471. 

éyé, éyd(v), 1384 vp, 325 p 1; enclit. 
forms, 181 a; pov and éyod, etc.. 187¢e 
n. 2, 825 a, 1192; decl., 825; éywye, 
etc., 325 b; imaginary person, 1193, 


| €@érw, w. inf., 1869, 1992 a. 
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€0ev, 181 vp, 825 D1. 

e0({w, aug., 431. 

et, diphth., 5; genuine and spurious, 6, 
25; pronunc., 25; for e in verse, 
28 pD; e:o:t, 386, 477, 555 b, 564, 
576, 586 c, 738, 8381 a; by com- 
pens. length. for e, 87; in aug., 435, 
487 ; instead of redup., 445; loses u, 
43, 270 b. 

el, proclit., 179 ; w. opt., to express wish, 
1815; domep (4v) el, 2087 a, 2478- 
2480; as ef (re), 2087 b, 2347, 2481- 
2485 ; in caus. cl., 2246, 2247 ; condit., 
2282, 2288, 2328, 2329, 2336, 2339, 
2340 ; ef ydp, 1780, 1781, 1815, 1816 ; 
el uy, ef 6 uy, ef wh Sid (el), W. Vb. 
omitted, 2346 ; ef 5 dye, 2348; ef and 
opt. w. dv, 23853; if haply, 2854; e 
kal, kal ed, 2369, 2374-2381 ; in ind. 
quest., 2671; ef xe, w. subjv. w. vbs. 
of knowing, etc., in Hom., 2673; ei 
... % (elre), 2675 ; ef ob, 2696, 2698- 
2701; ef &pa, 2796, 2797; mrny el, 
2966 a. 

-e. and -y, inflectional endings, 628. 

-e., advs, in, 344. 

-eva, substs. in, 219. 2 a and b. 

-eas and -ats, in opt., 461 a, 668 and pb. 

elSov, 72 vp, 424 b, 431, 529; w. part., 
2112 a; w. el, 2354 b. 

-elqpev and -etpev, in opt., 675 a. 

ee (ave) or el yap, w. indic., 1780, 
1781; w. opt., 1815, 1816. 

elkafw, aug., 437; rl rim, 1469. 

elxds, copula omitted w., 944 b ; aor. inf. 
preferred w., 1868 b; elkéds éori, w. 
by, 2726 ; elxds Hv, 1774, 1905, 2313. 

eli, enclit. forms, 181 c, 181 p, 424 a; 
accent éo7c, when used, 187 b; forms, 
768-772, cp. 463, 464, 466, 747 p 1; 
fut, mid. w. act. mean., 806 ; copula- 
tive, 917 a; forms, often omitted, 944, 
2116-2119; eivac redundant w. pred. 
noun, 1615 ; w. part. forming periph., 
1961, 1962; w. part. as pred. adj., 
2091 ; 4#v w. adjs. and verbals of un- 
fulfilled obligation, 1774; gen. w., 
1303, 1504; dat. w., 1476 ; 4 acc. abs., 
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2076 c; éxay eivar, 2012 c ; €or, quasi- 
impers., 1985; éoriw bars, eloly ot, 
2518; gory dy, etc., 2514 ; eoruy ob, 
etc., 2515; ovK« gory bs, etc., 2551, 
2552, 2557. See efeor. 

ely, forms, 773-776, cp. 463 d p, 747 D1, 
2; hs, 464cep; mean., 774, 1880; 
w. hort. subjv., 1797 a; w. imper., 
1836. 

elv, elv(, 1687. 

-eww (Aeol. -evyw), vbs. in, 519. 

cio, 325 p 1. 

eto (nom. -evov), suff., 842. 5. 

-ctos, 846 f, 858. 2. 

eltrep, 2246, 2379. 

elrrov, efré accent, 424 b; elméuevar and 
elréuev, in Hom., 680 D; sec. aor., 
549; elré of more than one person, 
1010 ; command, w. inf., 1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, w. Src or ws, 2017; say, 
w. inf., 2017 n.; ws (os) elmety, 
2012 a, b. 

elpyw, constr. of inf. w., 2744; 47, 2740. 

elpnka, 445, 529. 3. 

-e.pw (Aeolic -eppw), vbs. in, 519. 

els (és), 179, 180 b; use, 354 a, 1675, 
1686 ; eis TodTo agdixécOat, etc., 1825; 
els Ore (ke), els 6 (Ke), és 8, és of, 2388 
C. N. 

els, decl., 349; els dvyp, 1088. 

-els, adjs. in, 299; parts. in, 307. 

elow (ow), improper prep., 1700. 

elra, 2082, 2653. 

elre, accent, 186; elve . . . etre, 2675, 
2852-2855 ; w. dpa, 2799, 2855; etre 
ody, 2961. : 

-elw, Vbs. in, 650 b. 

éx, 82 c N. 2, 183 a, 1386. See é&. 

ékds, 1097 b, 1700. 

éxaoros, 337; w. pl. verb, 951; in 
appos. to pl. subj., 952; w. and w’t 
art., 1171, 1179; ws &xaoros, 2997. 

éxatepos, 337, 952, 1171, 1179. 

éxatépwQev, improper prep., 1700. 

éxet, 341, 346; éxe@Oev, 346. 

éxetvos, 325 d, 333; use, 1238-1261, 990, 
1171, 1176-1178, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1b; 
for repeat. rel., 2517. 
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éxetore, 346. 

éxXe(trw, With acc., 1597. 

ékovotos, pred. use, 1043. 

éxmtmtw, as pass., 1752. 

éxtés, 1700 ; éxrds ov, 27538. 

ékév, 305b; comp., 323; pred. use, 
1043; éxdy eivar, 2012 c; a part., 
2071, 2117 b. 

eda, suff., 860. 1. 

Qdrrav, adocwv, 319, 319 b; w. or 
w’t 4, 1074. 

éXatvw, 488 a, 489 f, g; tr. and intr., 
1709 a. 

éXéyxo, perf. mid., 407; w. part., 2106. 

€&ke, 431, 488 a. 

é\Aelr@, w. part., 2098. 

"EAAnv, as adj., 986 a; ‘EAAnvxdy, w. 
art., 996, 1024. 

éAmif{w, 866. 6; w. dat., 1517; w. inf., 
1868 a, 2580; w. as, 2580; w. ph, 
2726. 

édmls, decl., 257. 

épavrod, decl., 329; 
1200. 2 d, 1218-1237. 

epébev, 325 D1; euddey adrijs, 3829 v. 

épeto, uéo, eudos, éped, Epes, 325 v. 

épéw, 488 a, 489 f; mid. fut., 806. 

épewutod, etc., 329 v. 

éplv, 325 p 4. 

éupévo, constr., 1549. 

épol Bovropéve éoti, construction, 1487. 

épds, decl., 330; use, 330 a, 1182, 1183, 
1196-1199, 1203. 

épots, 325 p 4. 

éutretpos, decl., 289 a; w. gen., 1419. 

éparlardnpe, 727 ; éumlardnh&, 751 v. 

éurlarpypt, 727. 

éprroday, 341; w. un, 2740. 

éumrpoo ev, improper prep., 1700. 

év, in cpds., 91-95, 101 a, 449 a, 727; 
proclit., 179, 180 b; éy rots, bef. a 
superl., 1089 ; uses, 1511, 1542, 1675, 
1679, 1687; w. dat. of place and time, 
1534, 1536, 1541, 1542; cpds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550; é» dé, 1641; w. dat. 
for eis w. acc., 1659. 

-ev, inf. end., 469 a, 469 pb. 

-ev, for -noav, 590 a vd, 673 a. 


use, 1199. 2 a, 
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ev (nom. -nv), suff., 861. 15. 

-evat, inf. end., 469 wn. 1, 469 pv, 685, 
699, 760. 

évavriov, improper prep., 1700. 

évavTidopat, pass. dep., 812 ; w. «7, 2740. 

évavtlos, opposite, with gen., 1426. 

évavAifopat, pass. dep., 812 a. 

évdens, 292 d. 

évexa, €évexev (elvexa, elvexey), enclit. 
prons. after, 187 e x. 2; postpositive, 
1665 a, 1700; motive expressed by, 
1679. 

évep8e, improper prep., 1700. 

évOa, 342 b, 346, 346 a, 2498; instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

év0dSe, 346. 

évOatra, in Hdt., 126 p, 346 p 1. 

évOev, 346, 346 a, 2498, 

évOévde, 346, 

evOctrev, in Hdt., 126 p, 346 v1. 

évOvpéopar, pass. dep., 812, 813d; w. 
gen., 1357 ; w. obj. cl., 2224 a. 

év(, for évy, 175 b, 1687. 

év, for 2verri, €vecor, 175 b and n. 

évvoéw, w. part., 2106; w obj. cl., 
2224 a; évvodouar, 812. 

évvdpe, 105 a, 489 d, 523 fn. 1. 

-evvopt, fut. of some vbs. in, 589 c; 
stem, 730. 

-evvw, pres. in, 519 pv. 

évoxAéw, aug., 451; w. dat., 1461. 

évoxos, with gen. or dat., 14265. 

evr (nom. -evs), suff., 858. 3. 

évrad0a, 346, 2080. 

évredbev, 346. 

éytés, improper prep., 1700. 

évtpérropac, give heed to, w. gen., 1357. 

ét, in epds., 104; bef. vow., 136; pro- 
clitic, 179 ; accented, 180 b ; bef. aug., 
449 a; w. superl., etc., 1317 a; use, 
1675, 1677-1679, 1688, 1755. See ék. 

eeort, quasi-impers., 1985. 

eff, w. and w’t dy, 1774, 2313, 2315. 

é€fjs, 841; w. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

étdv, 2076 a. 

é€w, improper prep., 1700. 

0, €0, éot, 181 p, 825 v 1, 1195. 

€0, cov to ev, 59 v 2, 465 b v. 
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eo, suff., 858. 4; stems in, 235. 

Zouxa, 444 b, 573, 693, 696, 704 d and p; 
pers. constr. w. inf., 1988; w. part., 
2089 c; w. part. or inf., 2106, 2133. 

éopya, in Hom., 561 p. 

é6s, in Hom., 330 p 1 and 2. 

io, tots, 325 v 4. 

ératvéw, 4891; mid. fut., 806 ; dramat. 
aor., 1937. 

éraiv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

éravop0dw, aug., 451. 

émacavrepos, in Hom., 320 p. 

ére(, w. aor. for plup., 1943; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 B; w. force 
of although, 2244, 2380; and érel 
mpa@rov (raxiTa), 23883 B; érel ody, 
2964 a. 

érevSav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

érret84, w. aor. for plup., 1943 ; in causal 
cl., 2240 ; in temp. cl., 2383 B ; éredy 
TaxloTa, 2383 B. 

érreupt, accent of fut., 426 e. 

érevta, Ww. part., 2080, 2082; kamera, 
2653. 

ére(re, in temp. cl., 2883 BN, 1. 

éarfkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

érrfv, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

émi, 1675-1677, 1689, 350d; vbs. cpd. 
with, w. gen., 13884, w. dat., 1544 
1550. 

imBovdetw, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

emOvpéw, w. gen., 1349. 

émAav0dvopar, w. gen. or acc., 1358; 
w. part. or inf., 2106, 2134. 

émtdeltrw, w. acc., 1597 ; w. part., 2098. 

émtpAouar, 812; w. gen., 1356; w. obj. 
cl., 2210-2212. 

émopkéw, w. acc., 1596. 

érlorapar, 450, 812; w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2189; w. u, 2727, 2730. 

émurté&\Aw, pass. constr. of, 1748. 

émitartw, pass. constr. of, 1748. 

émrirndevos, in pers. constr., 1982 a. 

émitipae rivi and rf rim, 1471. 

émitpémw, pass. constr. of, 1748; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 c, 2144. 

érupnpito, -opat, 1734. 10. 

éropat, w. gen. or dat., 1417. 
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émros, ws erros eltretv, 2012 a. 

émpudpnv, 424 cn. 2, 749 b. 

épdw, 488 a, 489 e, f. 

épeBevvds, 105 v. 

épeltrw, 446 p, 820. 

épt-, 885. 6. 

“Eppfjs, decl., 227. 

-eppw, pres. in, 519 p. 

éppwpévos, comp., 316 b. 

épon, 220. 

éptxw, followed by mH, 2741. 

épvw, 488 b, 489 d, f, 500. 1 p. 

épxopat, édoé, accent, 424 b ; sec. perf., 
460 e, 565, 705; relation to ei, 774, 
1880 ; as fut., 1881; as perf., 1886 ; 
w. dat., 1485; w. part., 2099. 

épws, decl., 257 p, 285. 11. 

és (els), see eis. 

es (nom. -os), suff., 840 a 8, 841. 1, 
865. 9; (nom. -7s, -és), suff., 858. 5, 
865. 9, 884d; eo stems, 263-265, 292. 

érOlw, 488 a, 500. 2; fut. Zdouar, 541; w. 
gen., 1355 a. 

-erOwv, -oc8wv, 456 a. 

-ecoa, adjs. in, 114 a. 

-eoot, dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

éore, 2383. 

-exTepos, -eotatos, 316. 

toxatos, 320 a, 1172. 

érepos, crasis of, 69; w. and w’t art., - 
387; and dos, 1271, 1271 a, 1272. 

ev, 5, pronunc., 25; ev:ov: v, 36, 477 b, 
565, 576, 586 c, 831 a; aug., 435; 
subst.-stems in, 275; for eo dial., 
59 pv 2, 465 b, p; loses vu, 43, 270 b, 
278, 503. 

ev, comp., 345; aug. of vbs. begin. w., 
452; w. €xw intr., 1441, 1709 b; w. 
mparrw intr., 1709 b; w. moéw (Aéyw) 
and acc., 1591 a, b, w. part., 2101; 
ed axovw (rdoxw) aS pass. Or ed Aéyw 
(rovéw), 1598, 1752. 

ev, ev, 181 p, 825 p 1, 2, 1195. 

ev (nom. -evs), suff., 839 a 5, 843 a 1, 
844. 1. 

eJad_e, 123 pv. 

evSaipnwv, decl., 293. 

eveAtris, decl., 291 a, 292. 
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evepyetéw, w. acc., 1591 a. 
eVOds, e060, 136 a, 1700, 2081; edAds 
. kal, 2169. 

evAaBéopar, 812; w. acc., 1595 a; w. 
obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; w. inf., 
2210 b; w. redund. yu, 2740. 

evrdoyéw, W. acc., 1591 b. 

evploka, evpé, accent, 424 b; aug., 437; 
w. part. or inf., 21138, 2114, 2135. 

evpvotra, 214 p 4. 

~ebs, substs. in, decl., 275-278. 

etre, 2240 a; 2383 a, n. 3, 2463 a. 

evxapts, decl., 291 a. 

e¥xopat, 813d; aug., 435, 487; w. dat. 
and acc., 1471. 

-evw, vbs. in., 866.4; mean. of mid., 
1728 b. 

éde€fis, W. gen. or dat., 1437, 1440. 

éptepar, w. fut. inf., 1869. 

éhopdw, w. part., 2103. 

ed’, éf’ wre, introducing proviso, 2279. 

éx@, form écxov, 426 b, 460 e, 549, 
687, ingress., 1925 a; écxduny as 
pass., 802 p, 1735 b; #&ouar as pass., 
808 ; two futs. of, meaning, 1911; w. 
adv. and gen., 1441; w. adv. in 
periph., 1438; intr., 1709 b; forms 
periph. w. aor. part., 599 b, 1963; 
w. subst. equiv. to pass. vb., 17638; 
w. inf., 2000 a; w. redund. uy, 2740; 
Zxwy, continually, 2062 a, with, 2068 a; 
tl éxwv, 2064 b; ov €xw, constr. of, 
2546, 2668 d; dist. from mid., 1734. 
11; youa w. gen., 1391. 

-ew, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385, 
897 ; pres. system of, 499, 522; in- 
flec. of, 635-657 ; in Hom., 650; in 
Hdt., 651; in Doric, 654; in Aeolic, 
656 ; denom., 866. 2. 

ew, from no, 34, 214 p 5 b and 8, 238 c, 
278, 641 v. 

-ew, gen., 163 a, 214 pd. 

€w0a, éwOea, twOev, 444 b vd. 

-éwv, gen., 89 p, 214 p 8, 287 pv. 

éws, w. aor. for plup., 1948 ; in temporal 
cl., 2383, of purpose, 2418-2421 ; sum- 
mary of constrs., 2422-2429, 
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éws, decl., 238 d, 266 p. 
éwvtod, 68 p, 329 v. 


F, see Digamma. 


Z, 21, 116; pronunce. of, 15 a, 26. 
{a-, 885. 8; cp. 1685. 

-{e, expressing motion toward, 342. 
Cedyvdpu, 524 a, 733, 742, 746 pv, 752 vd. 
Zevs, decl., 285. 12; omitted, 934 a. 
fém, 458 a, 489 f. 

{nAs, w. gen., 1405. 

{ypidw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

-fw, vbs. in, 508-512. 

{ovvdy, 489 b, d, f; stem, 731. 

fas, Lads, 289 v. 


H, sign, 2 a, 14; pronunc., 24; inter- 
changed w. e, 27, w. a, 27; for orig. 
a, 30, Intr. C, n. 4; in nouns, for 
Att. a, after e, 1, p, 30 p 2; inter- 
changed w. w and e or a, 36, 738 a, b, 
831; length. from e, 37 p 2; in nom. 
of a-stems, in Ion., 214 p 2; as aug., 
433, 486. See a, BE. 

n/e, tense-suff., 455. 9. 

m, (1) comp. (than), 2863, 972; after 

comp., 1069-1075, 1080; 4 card after 

comp., 1079; # (ware, ws) w. inf., 

1079, 2007; # mplv, 2457; mpdbrepor 

(mpbcbev, mplv) 4H, 2458-2460; adr F, 

2777-2779 ; # cal, 2862; rrhv H, 2964, 

(2) disjunc. (either, or): mérepoy (16- 

TEpAa) « .». 7, 2656; 4 alone, 2657, 2856, 

971; A (He) .- . H (Fe), 2661, 2675 e; 

# ... #, 2852 a, 2856 ; efre... HH... 

elre, 2854; H... T4,7¢... H, 2982. 

or, 2661, 2676 e. 

interrog., 2650, 2866; addX 4, 2786; 

asseverative, 2864; 4 (6%, kal, mov), 

2865; 4 pa, 2800; % ydp, 2805 b, 

2865; 4 uv, 2865, 2921; F wév, 2902. 

q, diphth., 5; pronunce., 25. 

n, where, 346 p 2. 

q, rel. adv., which way, as, 346, 2498 ; 
to strengthen superl., 1086; introduc. 
clauses of comp., 2463; used instead 
of rel. pron., 2499. 

-y and -e, inflectional endings, 628. 
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nyéopar, 813; w. dat., 1371, 1537, 1538; 
Ww. wh, 2723. 

15é, 2867. 

nde, accent, 164 a. 

75n, w. part., 2080; #67... Kal, 2876. 

ndopar, 812; rarely w. gen., 1355; w. 
ace. of person, 1595 b ; w. dat., 1595 b ; 
w. part., 2100; dramatic aor., 1937. 

ndvve, 489 h, 518 c. 

mSvs, decl., 297. 

né, ne, 2661. 

-qkoos, compounds in, w. gen., 1421. 

kw, w. adv. and gen., 1441; pres. for 
perf., 1886. 

HAlkos, correl., 340; attracted, 2532. 

Fpar, 720 a n., 724, 789. 

jpap, decl., 258 c. 

Hpelov, Npéov, naéas, 325 p 1, 2. 

-npevar, inf. ending, 657. 

npépa, implied, 1027 b. 

Hpérepos, decl., 330; force of ending, 
313b; w. and without article, 1182, 
1183, 1196 a ; equiv. to gen. of pers. 
pron., 1196; reflex. and non-reflex., 
1200, 1203; 7uérepos adrdy, 1200.2 b, 
1203 b and n. 

npl, say, 792. 

mpe-, 885. 2. 

Hplv, nds, 326 f. 

hpiovs, in fractions, 353 ; position, 1178. 

jHos, 346 p 2, 2383 aN. 3. 

TOV, WL, "pas, 325 f. 

Tov (Uudr, or) adtdv, 1234. 

jv, the form, 2283. See éav. 

-nv, inf. ending, 469 p, 6382 p, 661 p, 
680 p, 699 p; aor. ending, 802, 803. 

nvixa, 346, 2383 a. 

no, na, becoming ew, ea, 34. 

fitep, introduc. clauses of comp., 2463. 

-fs, in nom. pl. of words in -ev’s, 277 b. 

-ns, proper names in, decl., 263-265, 
282 aN. ; compound nouns in, 888 c. 

-ns, -€s, compound adjs. in, 888 b, 898 b. 

qre. . . Wre, w. Subjv. in Hom., 2852 a. 

Trou, 2858. 

HTTrédopar, dep., 812; w. dat., gen., or 
bré6 and gen., 1402, 1493 a; of endur- 
ing result, 1887; w. part., 2101. 
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tTov, yrowv, comp., 319; mean., 319 a 
andb; #rrov w. positive, 324, 

mv, diphth., 5, 6 p, 25; pronunc., 26. 

nvte, in clauses of comp. (Epic), 2463 a. 

4xt (Epic), w. local clauses, 2498. 


@, pronunc., 15 b, 16, 26; before dental 
stop, 88; before u, 86; changed to r 
in redup., 125 a; for 7, dial., 182 Dp; 
addition of, in pres. stem, 490; suf- 
fixes w., 863 c. 

Oavarov, W. Kpivw, Tiudw, etc., 1374. 

Odrrw, 125g and n., 594. 

Oappéw, w. acc., 1595 a; 
1595 b. 

Oavpato, 806 ; w. ef, 2247 ; w. 8c, 2248 ; 
w. él, 2248; w. part. or inf., 2144, 
2587 b ; followed by depend. question, 
2587 b. 

-Ge, 134 p, 342 b; in ele (alde), 186 ; -Oev, 
342. 

Ocdopar, mid. dep., 813 c. 

OéAeus, B€Aere, before delib. subjv., 1806. 

Ogurs, decl., 285. 18, 250 pv 2. 

-Oev, for -Onoav, 585 a D, 673 a. 

Oepamredw, 808; w. acc., 1591 a. 

Qéw, 397, 5038, 607, 806: 

OndA¥vw, 489 h. 

Oqv, enclit., 181 p. 

-OQnv, aor. pass. ending, 489 a, 802, 804. 

@., 118, 114. 

-§., ending denoting place where, 342. 

-0., in imper., 125 b, 466. 1 a and pb. 

Oyyave, 523 c, 806. 

OAdw, 488 a, 489 c. 

O@AtBw, 501, 570, 571, 595. 

Ovyokw and BynoKkw, 526 b, 6938, 696, 
704 c; reOvews, decl., 8309 a; Tebvitw, 
659 a ; -Ov7oKw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 
806 ; expressing enduring result, 1887 
a; perf. w. pres. mean., 1946; fut. 
perf. w. fut. mean., 1958. 

Opatw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 c. 

Opynvéw, w. acc., 1595 a, 

Oplé, decl., 256. 

Optrrw, 125 g and n. 

Spwokw, fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806. 

Ovyarnp, decl,, 262 and p. 


w. dat., 
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Ow, sacrifice, 488 c, 500. 1 a and 1p; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 12. 

GGa, rush on, 500. 1 v. 

Bwrevw, w. acc., 1591 b. 


I, pronunc. 24; quantity, 4, 500; sub- 
script, 5, 25; semivowel, 20, 109-117; 
cons. before, 109-117; interchanged 
Ww. t, 27, 37, 501; for e, dial., 38 p; 
t:et: or, see ec; elided, 70-73 ; subst.- 
stems in, 268-274; class of vbs., 507 ff. 

-t, ending denoting place where, 342. 

-t-, -ty-, suff. of opt., 393, 459, 460, 
460 b. 

t, remains unchanged in aug., 436. 

-t, deictic suff., 333 g. 

-ta, suff., 840 b 1, 2, 843 b 1, 844. 3, 
858. 2, 859. 6. 

tdopar, mid. dep, 813 c. 

-taw, vbs. in, 868. 

i8é, 2867. 

YStos, w. gen. or dat., 1414. 

tSpéw, 398, 641. 

iSp¥w, 500. 1 a, 586 e v. 

iepdv, omitted after certain preps., 13802. 

-iLw, vbs. in, fut., 539e; denom., 866. 6. 

fnpr, aug., 431, 450, 725 a, 777-782. 

ixvéopat, etc., Ww. acc., 1588. 

tAdokopat, 488 a, 489 e. 

frews, decl., 289. 

tva, 2198, 2209; rel. adv., 2498; wa rl, 
2644 a; in exclam., 2685. 

-twvo, pres. in, 519 pb. 

-~v%-, tense-suff., 523 h. 

-tvw (Aeol. -cvyw), vbs. in, 619. 

-tov, diminutives in, neut., 197 b. 

-tos, -ta, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

-tos, indicating descent, 846 f. 

-tpw (Aeol. -ippw), vbs. in, 519. 

-ts, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a. 

-trke, vbs. in, 526-528. 

~toTepos, -toTatos, 317. 

fornpt, iords, decl., 306; éorws, decl., 
309 a ; conjug., 416, 417 ; cp. 431, 696, 
738-740, 744-767 ; tr. and intr. tenses, 
819; éornxa, perf. w. pres, mean., 
1946. 

-trov and -tnrov, etc., in opt., 461 b. 
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ix O¥s, 254 a, 268, 272, 273. 

-tw, -vw, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 501, 522. 
-twv, -trtos, 318. 


K, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. u, 85; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p ; for z, 
7, dial., 182 p, Intr. C, yn. 4; suffixes 
w., 864. 

Kkadrep, w. clauses of comp., 2463. 

KdOqpar, 450, 790. 

Kabifw, 450, 521; extension of cognate 
acc. with, 1569 ; w. part. or inf., 2144. 

Kablornpt, KatacTHods exw, 762; w.part. 
or inf., 2144, 

kal, in crasis, 68; cal radra, 947, 2083 ; 
strength. superl., 1091; after adjs, and 
advs. of likeness, 1501 a; paratactic, 
2169; conjunc., 2868-2880; adv., 
2881-2891; xal el (€av), concess., 2369, 
2372-2374 ; adda Kal, 2763, 2764; Kal 
yap, 2813-2815; kal 64, 2847; Kal dy 
kal, 2890; 7 Kal, 2865; cal... wévror, 
2880, 2918 a; kal... Tolvvy, 2880; 
kal... 66, 2891; kal wév, 2902; per 

. kal, 2913 ; Kal pny, 2921; Kal why 

. + Ye, 2921; Kal why cal, 2921; re 
kal, ré . . . kal, etc., 2974-2978; kal 
Te, 2979 ; dddws Te cal, 2980. 

kattrep, W. part., 2083, 2382, 2892 ; 
omission of &v after, 2117. 

katpés, copula omitted with, 944 b, 

kalrou, 186, 2893. 

kalw (kdw), 396, 489 f, 520, 543 a pv. 

Kaknyopéw, w. acc., 1591 b. 

kakés, comp., 319. 

kakoupyéw, w. acc., 1691 a, 

kakdw, w. acc., 1591 a. 

Kak@s, 7rovéw, W. acc., 1591 a; Aéyw, w. 
acc., 1591 b; mdoxw, as pass. of 
Kak@s moéw, 1593, 1752; akovw, as 
pass. of kak@s Aéyw, 1593, 1752. 

kadéw, 488 b, 539 a, 580 v, 711 c, 1613, 
1946. 

Kadés, comp., 319 ; kadds kayabds, 1034 a. 

KaA@s, moréw, Ww. acc., 1591 a; Aéyw, w. 
acc., 1591 b; dkovw, as pass. of cadhds 
Aéyw, 1752 ; rovéw, w. part., 2101. 

Kdpvo, 806 ; w. part., 2098. 
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«dpa, decl., 285. 14; w. gen., 1298. 

Kaptepéw, w. part., 2098. 

Kdptirtos (kpatiatos), 128 D. 

Kar, 75 D. 

karé, 354 a, 1515, 1675-1677, 1690; 4 
xara, 1079; epds. of, w. gen., 1384 ; 
epds. of, w. gen. and acc., 1385; in 
epds., denoting completion of action, 
1648, 1680. 

KaTayiyvooKkw, W. gen. and acc., 1385 ; 
w. redundant wu, 2724. 

karadukatw, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

katakptvw, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

katadapBdave, w. part., 2118, 2114. 

KkaTapedéw, W. gen., 1357. 

Kkaravénw, Ww. two accs., 1626. 

KaravTiukpv, improper prep., 1700. 

kataTAntTw, tr. and intr., 819; kara- 
TARTTOMaL, W. acc., 1595 a. 

katayndlfopar, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

Karetpe, replacing pass. of kardyw, 1752. 

KaTnyopéw, w. gen. and acc., 1385. 

KaTHKOOs, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 

Ketpar, 713, 724, 791; cognate acc. w., 
1569 ; for perf. pass. of rl@nu, 1752. 

Ketvos, See éxetvos. 

kedevw, 489 c; use of imperf, 1891; 
constr. w., 1465, 1992 a, 1996 n.; ov 
kerevw, 2692 a; Ww. un, 2720. 

ké(v), 1384 p, 181 p, 1763. See av. 

Kepdvvtpe, 489 f, ¢, 729. 

képas, 258, 258 p; implied, 1027 b. 

KAS, 821 ; Kfdouar, w. gen., 1357, 

Kfjvos, See éxetvos. 

Kfjpvé, quantity of v, 147 c, 254 b. 

knpdrre, 613, 809. 

x, 112. 

Kibdv (xiT dv), 126 pv. 

kivSuvedo, aor., without dv, in apod. of 
unfulfilled prot., 2319. 

klv8tv6s éort, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a, 

KixGve, 688, 757 p 1, 806. 

wAd{w, 557 p 2, 700 v, 806. 

Kido (xdralw), 38, 396, 489 c, f, 620, 
521, 806; w. acc., 1595 a; kAalwy, to 
one’s sorrow, 2062 a. 

KAelw, tenses w. inserted oc, 489 b, e. 

-KAfjs, proper names in, decl., 264 b, 265, 
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kAqo, tenses w. inserted o, 489 b, e. 

KAtvw, 491, 586 e p, 595. 

kAvo, w. gen., 1361, 13865, as pass. of 
héyw, 1752. 

Kkvao, 394, 489 c, 641-p. 

xo, suff., 858. 6, 864. 1. 

kowpaw, mid. pass., 815, 

kouvos, W. dat., 1414; w. gen., (414. 

KoAd{w, w. gen. and acc., 1376. 

Kopn, 31.1. 

Képus, decl., 247 p, 250 p 2. 

koptoow, 515. 

K6c0s, 340 D. 

Kote, 346 D 1. 

Kétepos, 340 D. 

Kodpos, 37 p 1. 

Kpatéw, w. gen., 1870; w. acc., 1871; 
pres. as perf., 1887; w. part., 2101. 

-Kparys, names in, acc. of, 264 b. 

Kpéas, 264 p 3; pl., 1000. 

Kpe(ttav, kpeloowyv, 78, 319. 1 and a. 

kptvw, w. gen., 1375; fut. mid. as pass., 
809 ; kp. wh, 2724. 

KpUTTw, Ww. two accs., 1628. 

Kptoa, w. gen., 1443, 1700. 

kTdopat, perf., 442 n., 709, 711, as pres., 
1946; aor. as perf., 1941; plup. as 
imperf., 1952 a; fut. perf., 1958. 

kupéw, W. part., 2096. 

kvo@v, decl., 285; comp., 321. 

kodvo, w. inf., 1993; neg. w., 2740. 


A, changing to p, 129; AX, 77, 95, 110, 
311 b, 81 p; suffixes w., 860. 

AGas, decl., 285. 16. 

Aayxavo, w. acc., 1850; w. gen., 1350. 
1376 ; replacing the pass. of kAnpdw, 
1752. 

Aayds, 238 c, d, and p. 

Ad0pa, improper prep., 1443, 1700. 

AapBdve, 424 b, 693; w. subst. equiy. 
to pass. verb, 1763; AaBwr, with, 
2068 a. 

AavOave, 693, 696; mid. w. gen., 1358, 
w. acc., 1358, 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096 ; Aabwy, secretly, 2062 a ; in part, 
w. finite vb., 2096 £; NavOdvw Sr for 
AavOdver bri, 2684, 
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Aéyw, ef Aéyw, w. acc., 1591 b; Adyerar, 
constr. w., 1982 a, 2017 b ; command, 
w. inf., 1869, 1992 c, 1997, 2017 b; 
state, w. inf. or é7c or ws, 2017; 
command, W. 44, 2720 ; say, neg. w., 
2722, 2723. 

Aelrrw, 819 ; Aelrowar w. part., 2101. 

Anye, w. part., 2098. 

AnSw, 502 a, 649 v. 

Au, 110. 

-AXo, vbs. in, 517. 

AoylLopat, w. S71, 2580. 

AoSopéw, w. acc., 1591 b; Xodopoduac 
w. dat., 1592. 

Aourdv and rod Aoirot, 1444. 

Aovw, contr., 398 a, 634. 

Ao, 102. 

ADpalvopar, 489 h, 813 a; w. acc. and 
w. dat., 1591 a. 

ADréopar, a mid. pass., 815; w. éri and 
dat., 1518; w. part., 2100. 

AVorreAct, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

Avo, decl. of part., 305, 306, 309; con- 
jug., 382, 383; 0, 374 w., 488 c, 500, 
la; sec. aor., 688; eADro, 711 D. 

AwBdopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813; w. 
acc. and w. dat., 1591 a. 

Awav, Agoros, 319. 


M, 19; stops bef., 85-87; final, changed 
to v, 183 c; suffixes w., 861. 

pa, 1596 b, c, 2894, 2920. 

paxpés, comp., 319; paxpg, 1091. 

pdédra, comp., 345. 

padiora, 323, 1068, 1090. 

padAdrov, 323, 1066 a, 1068, 1084; uar- 
ov #, 1065, 1072, 1080 a; (ov) mw. 4H, 
w. redundant ov, 2753. 

-payv, for -unv, 462 pv. 

pav, 4 pav, 2865, 2920. 

pavOave, pres. of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; ri paddy; 2064 a; 
with part. or inf., 2136. 

paptupéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. 
érc and ws, 2580 a; w. uy, 2726. 

paprus, decl., 285. 17. 

partys, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

par (nom. -ua), suff., 841. 2, 861. 2. 
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patre, 514, 571, 595. 

paxopar, 488 b, 489f; fut., 689 b; ovy 
Tie (ueTa Tivos), 1523 bn. 1. 

péyas, decl., 311; comp., 319; yuéya 
ppovety, 1518. 

péytorov, used with a superl., 1090, 

-pe8ov, dual ending, 465 c. 

peOtoKkw, 488 a, 489 e, f, 527 a. 

pelyvopr, 524 a; puyjoerdar, 
éuixto, 736 v. 

pelwv, 319 and b; petov w’t 4, 1074. 

péeAGs, decl., 298. 

péder, 1358, 13860, 1467. 

pAAw, aug., 480; inf. w., 1959; més 
od wéAXw and rf ov pédAd\w, 1959 d; 
€ueddov, use, 1960, 2318. 

pépBroxa, 130 v. 

pépova, uéwawer, 573, 705, 

pev (Nom. -uyy), suff., 861. 3. 

-pev, inf. end., 469 p, 677 pv, 752 pb, 
Intr: C, n. 2. 

pév, 2895-2916, 2920; # wév in Hom., 
2865. 

-pevat, inf. end., 469 p, 677 v, 752 v. 

-pevos, part. end., 470 c, 861. 4. 

pévror, 2917-2919 ; od wévroe adda, 2767 ; 
ddAd pévro, 2786; Kal... pévrot, 
2880; ov wévror odd, 2939. 

pepls, implied, 1027 b. 

-pes, for -wev, 462 pv, Intr..C, n. 2. 

peoaltepos, peralraros, 315 a. 

pécatos, pécoatos, in Hom., 320 p. 

peonpBpta, form, 130. 

-peoOa, for -ueba, 1 pl. end., 465 d. 

péoos, position, 1172. 

pera, 1675-1677, 1691. 

peradoxel pot, w. redund. uy, 2741. 

perapéde por, 1357, 1467, 2100. 

perapéropar, 812, 2100. 

perats, 1700; w. part., 2081. 

pérertt revl revos, 1467. 

-pérpys, compounds in, 224 a. 

ped, 181 vp, 3825 v 1, 2. 

péxpt, not elided, 72c; and péxprs, 136 
D; w. gen., 1700; w. aor. for plup., 
1943 ; and uéxpe od, w. temp. cl., 2388. 

ph, 2688 ff., 2702. 

(1) In indep. clauses. dir. quest., 


597 D; 
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1809, 2651; with indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772, 1801; in unattain. 
wishes, 1780, 1781; w. subjv., 2706 ; 
hort., 1797, 1798; prohib., 1800, 
1802 ; to indicate fear (Hom.), 1802 ; 
delib., 1805; w. opé. in wishes, 
1814 ff.; w. imper., 1835-1841, 2700. 

(2) In dep. clauses, 2708 ; purpose, 
2193 ff., 2705a; obj. cl. w. vbs. of 
effort, 2209 ff., 2705 b; w. vbs. of 
caution, 2220, and of fear, 2221 ff.; 
result w. inf., 2251 ff., 2759 a; pro- 
viso, 2279; condition, 2286, 2705 e; 
concession, 2871; temporal, 2392, 
2397, 2401, 2409; rel. w. indef. an- 
tec., 2506, 2705 d, e, of purpose, 
2554, 2705 f, of cause, 2555 b, of re- 
sult, 2556, of condit., 2560 ; in oaths, 
2705 i; in indir. quest., 2676; in 
indir. disc. (finite moods), 2710. 

(8) With inf. not in indir. disc., 
1971, 1991, 2013, 2014, 2028, 2713 ff., 
2759; in indir. disc., 2722; with 
part., 2045, 2067, 2728 ff.; w. substs. 
and adjs., 2735; redundant, after 
negative vbs., w. inf., 2739-2749. 

(4) Apparent exchange w. ov, 2737; 
accumul. of neg., 2760. 

(5) Phrases ph gre (bxws), 2768; 
8 rt (8c0r) un, 2765, uh Tl ye, 2763 e. 

(6) py od, w. indic. in doubtful 
assertions, 1772; w. subjy. in doubtful 
negations, 1801, 2751 a; in purpose 
cl., 2193 a; in obj. el., 2220 b, 2221, 
2225, 2751 b; w. inf. after neg. vbs., 
2742, 2744-2749, 2759 d; w. part. 
after neg. vbs., 2750; w. dws, 1921 ; 
in questions, 2651 d, 2752. See érws, 
od pH. 

pndé, 2163 a, 2688; w. part., 2083 b. 
See ov8é. 

pndels, 3387, 349 b; undéves, 1002 ; under, 
1609 ; w. comp., 1514; mean. )( ov- 
dels, 2736. 

pykért, form, 187 b, 2688 b. 

phy, 2920-2921; od uhy ddrd, 2767; od 
mhv ovdé, 2768; adda why, 2786; F 
uv, 2865, 2921. 
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pyre, see ovre. 

pyrnp, decl., 262 and p, 

pytlera, 214 p 4. 

pnXavdonar, dep. WwW. pass. 
813 d, 

pe, suff., 861. 5. 

pi-verbs, 379, 412-422, 117-767 ; irregu- 
lar, 768-799. 

-t, Vb. end., 463 a and pv. 

pratve, 489 h. 

pikpds, comp., 
1399. 

pipéopar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813. 

pipvyoke, redup., 442 n.; 489 e, 526 b, 
581; peuvjocecOar, 582; mid. pass., 
816; perf. with gen. and acc., 1358, 
w. pres. mean., 1946, w. part. or inf., 
2106, 2138, w. dre, 2395 a Nn. 

plv, 181 p, 325 p 1, 2, 3825 p38. 

piv (nom. -uis), suff., 861. 6. 

pioOde, and pwicAodpa, 1734. 13. 

pva, 227. 

pv@opar, 641 p, 644, 

Hvnpovev@, w. gen. and acc., 1357. 

pvo, pva, suff., 861. 7. 

po (nom. -xés), suff., 840 a 5, 858. 8, 
861. 1. 

pol, elision in, in Epic, 72 p. 

potpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 

pov (nom. -u“wr, -uov), suff., 858. 10, 
861. 8. 

pova, suff., 861. 9. 

povov, od udvov ... 
povov ov, 2766. 

povos, 337, 1173. 

pov, éyod, etc., 187 e n. 2, 325 a, 
1192. 

pupror, 10,000, piplor, countless, 352. 

piw, 488 b, 500. 1 a. 

pov, 2651; pay od, 2651 b; 
pwadv un, 2651 c. 

-peov, cpd. adjs. in, 888 d. 

pov (nom. -uwv), suff., 861. 10. 


mean., 


819; ytkpod, almost, 


GdAd Kal, 2764; 


dv ody, 


N, 19; movable, 73, 134 and p, 135, 
399; cons. bef., 88-90; bef. cons., 
91-96; for i, dial., 132 p; suffixes 
w., 861. 
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v, class of pres. stems, 523-525. 

-va, -vn, tense-suff., 414 c, 523 g. 

-vau, inf. ending, 469 c, 469 p, 677, 752 
and p; elision in, in Epic, 72 p. 

val, 1596 b, 2894, 2922. 

vatw, tenses w. inserted c, 489 f. 

vatrw, 514 a, 515 b. 

vats, 275; implied, 1027 b. 

vaw, 394, 489 f. 

v8, before o, 100. 

verxéw, 488 D; vecxelw, 650 b. 

véw, w. two accs., 1626. 

-ve%-, tense-suff., 523 d. 

véopar, used in fut. sense, 1881. 

véos, uncontracted, 290 e. 

véw, heap up, 489 f, g. 

véw, swim, 503, 540, 607, 806. 

veds, decl., 238; forms, 238 c. 

vq, in asseverations, 1596 b, 2894, 
29238. ; 

vn-, 885. 5. 

-vnpt, vbs. in, 720 c, 737. 

v@, before c, 100. 

vikdw, constr. w. pass., 1402, 1493 a; 
vikdw yvaéunv, etc., 1576; as perf., 
1887 ; w. part., 2101. 

viv, enclit., 181 p, 325 D4; use, 325 e. 

-v%-, tense-suff., 523 a. 

vopitw, w. dat., 1509; w. acc., 1613; 
w. part. or inf., 2144; w. inf., 2580 ; 
Ww. ws, 2580; od voulfw, 2692 a; w. un, 
2723. 

-vés, -vq, gentiles in, 844. 3. 

voodu, improper prep., 1700. 

-vovs, comp. of adjs. in, 316. 

vt, before o, 100; suff., 863 a 23. 

-vtt, in 3 pl., in Dor., 462 p, 463 d. 

-vrov, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrw, imper. ending, 466. 3 p. 

-vrecayv, imper. ending, 466. 3 Nn. 

-vv (-vyu), tense-suff., 623 f. 

-vopu, 414 B, 418; sec. aor. (EoBnv), 415, 
736, 756 a; subjv., 457 a, 719; opt., 
460 c, 719; vb.-stems in -a, -e, -w, 
728-731; tenses, 736; vv and 
742, 748; -viw, 746 a; mid. subjv., 
749 a. 

vopoa, in Hom., 214 p 3, 


¥ 
Uv, 
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viv, vivt, viv, viv, vi, 184 v, 181 D, 
2924-2928. 
vl, v@iv, 325 p 1. 


ey 2. 

Ealvw, 489 h. 

féw, 397 b, 488 a, 489 d, f. 
Enpalvw, 489 h. 
€dv, Intr. E, wn. 2. 
Evvds, 1696. 

fw, 489 c, 500. laand 1p, 


O, 2a; pronunc., 24; interchanged 
W. w, 27, 36, 7388 c; for a dial., 33 p; 
interchanged w. e and a, 36; length. 
to ov, 37; length. to w, 37 p 2; be- 
comes w» in aug., 4385; subst.-stems 
in, 228 ff.; added to-vb.-stems, 486. 

6, t, 76, 6, 4, of, al, proclit., 179; as 
rel., 180 d n., 1105; decl., 332 and pn; 
use in Hom., 338 p 1, 1100-1105 ; 
in lyric poetry and tragedy, 1104, 
1105 ; as demons. in Att. prose, 1106- 
1117; as pers. pron. (kal és, etc.), 
11138; as article in Att., 1118-1125, 
see Article ; 76 érl rim, 1950 a. 

6, 8 re, in Hom., 2240 a, 2578, 

68e, 333, 340 ; pred. position, 1171, 1176, 
1177; w’t art., 1178; use, 1238- 
1261 ; )( obros, 1241 ; bd5¢e éxetvos, 1260. 

68t, 75 a, 333 g, 1240. 

686s, 231, 232 c; implied, 1027 b. 

oS0vs, decl., 243 p. 

oStocopar, 489 d, f. 

-°/,-, them, vow., 455, 455 p, 456, 457 p. 

-ofw, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

Sev, 346, 2498, 2499. 

661, poetic for of, 346 p 2, 2498. 

68otvvena, 2240 a, 2578. 

ov, pronune., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
e.:01:t, 36, see vc; elided, 74; w» in 
aug., 435; final, usu. short in Att., 
169 and a, 229 a, 427 ; advs. in, 229b, 
341; stems in, 279. 

-ot, loc. dat., 1534, 1535. 

ot, enclit., 181 a; when not enclit., 187¢e 
n. 1; indir, reflex, in Att. prose, 325 d, 
1228 b; dir. or indir. reflex. in Hom. 
and Hadt,, 1196. 


See ovv. 
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ot, adv., 346, 2498, 2499, 2685. 

ola, olov (olov 574), w. part., 2085 ; cp. 
2117. 

otSa, 794-799 ; mean., 795, 1946 ; mid. 
fut., 806 ; imper. oic6’ 6, 1842 a; w. 
part. or inf., 2106, 2139 ; w. e?, 2354 b ; 
w. bre, 2895 A N., 2588; of8 dri, w't 
vb., 2585 ; w. wu and inf., 2727 ; w. uA 
and part., 2730 ; ola ce és ef, 2668. 

OiSlarovs, decl., 285. 18. 

-ouv, in dual, 230 p 2, 260 p 1. 

olkaSe (ofkdvde), 342, 1589. 

olketos, w. gen. or dat., 1414. 

olxéw, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808. 

olk(a, omitted after certain preps., 
1302. 

otkobev, olkobr, 342. 

otkot, 169, 229 b, 341, 342, 1535. 

olxttpw,, 519; w. gen., 1405; w. 
2247 b, cp. 2248. 

otpo., w. elision, 74; otu’ ws, 2682 d. 

-0l0, -00, -ov, -w, in gen., 230 pv 1. 

otopar and ofuar, 398 b, 628, 634, 802 p, 
812 ; between prep. and noun, 1663 a; 
w. inf., 2580 ; w. ws (87v), 2580; ov« 
oYouar, 2692 a; W. u, 2728, 2726 ; dto- 
pat, 500. 2 dD. 

otos, olds te or ofdste, 186 a; 340, 1985 ; 
w. superl., 1087; w. inf., 2008, 2497, 

2516 ; antec. , 25 503 ; ae to antec., 

2532 ; in risen. 2682, 2685. 

ots, in acc., 2380 p ae part. ending in 
Aeol., 805 p, 310 p, 633 pv. 

ols, decl., 274; in Hom., 274 p. 

-o.ra, Aeol. part. ending, 305 p, 633 p. 

-orrt(v), dat., 230 p 8, 234; loc., 341. 

otxopar, as perf., 1886; w. part., 2099. 

otw, 489 e. 

oxvéw, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a, 

(6)kotos, (6)Kdca0s, (6)KdTepos, 340 pD. 

oAlyos, comp., 319; w. and without arti- 
cle, 1189 ; 6Atyou rarely w. dé and éé, 
1317 a; ddlyou, almost, 1399; dXlyor 
and édyw, w. comp., 1514, 1586. 

OdAADpL, 90, 488 a, 5389 b, 733; tr. and 
intr. tenses, 819; é\Auvuar, expressing 
enduring result, 1887 a. 

dos, in attrib. and pred. position, 1175. 


el, 
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Syvopr, 488 a, 489 g, 525 b, 733, 746 v, 


751 p. ; fut. mid. w. act. mean., 806 ; 
w. acc., 1596 and a; w. inf., 1868 f; 
Ww. wy, 2726. 


opdbev, -dce, 342. 

opodroyéw, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
w. dat., 1523 b; pers. constr. more 
common w. pass., 1982 a; w. part. or 
inf., 2106, 2144; w. uh, 2726. 

6pod, 342, 1701. 

Spws, w. part., 2082 ; ddd’ duws, 2786. 

overSitw, 808 ; case w., 1471. 

dvetpos, decl., 285. 19. 

ovivnpr, 726, 424 cn. 2,750 b; dvjunr, 
756c; w. acc., 1591 a. 

dvona, gen. w., 1822 a; subst. in appos. 
to, 1478; by name, 1601 b, 1134; dvé- 
watt, 1516; dvoua Karéw tivd, 1620, 

Svopor, 489 e, 725. 

-ovs, in acc., 230 p 4. 

-oo, in gen. sing., 230 p 1. 

00 tO ow, wo; oo. to ow; oov tO ow, 652. 

omy, 346, 1086 a, 2463, 2498, 

éyvixa, 346, 2383 a. 

émioGev, improper prep., 

omd0ev, 67d01, Strov, 2498. 

6trotos, omdaos, 340, 1087. 

émétav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

onde, 346, 2240, ws drdre, 2481, 2486; 
introduc. temp. clauses, 2883 a. 

6trov, 346, 2240 a, 2498. 

Ommotos, 340 p. 

ommoéte, 346 D1, 2383 cN. 

émws, 846 D1, 2929. 

dmws, 346; w. superl., 1086; w. fut. 
indic. in exhortations and prohib., 
1920, 2213, with desire to avert some- 
thing, 1921, in purpose cl., 2203, in 
obj. cl., 2211-2218, 2218 ; w. subj. or 
opt., 2196 ff., 2214-2217 ; w. subjv. w. 
idea of command, 1803; in purpose 
cl., 2198 ff. ; in obj. cl., 2209 ff., 2220, 
2228, 2280, 22381; éoriw 8rws, 2515, 
2551-2552 ; 8rws and 8rws TdyuwcTA, 
in temp, cl., 2383; in comp. cl., 2463 ; 
introduc. depend. statement, 2578 ; 
in indir. quest., 2668 ¢; otx (uh) 
érws, 2768 ; originally rel, adv., 2929, 
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6paw, 431, 434, 465 a p, 529, 628; fut., 
806 ; w. part., 2103, 2110-2112; w. ére 
(as), 2110-2112; w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. uy and inf., 2210 b. 

Opyl(topar, 815 ; w. gen., 1405; w. dat., 
1461 ; w. part., 2100. 

6ppdw, -(fonat, a mid. pass., 815, 815 a. 

épvis, decl., 285. 20. 

épvtpi, 536, 574 v, 733, 736 p, 746 p, 
751 D; tr. and intr. tenses, 820, 821. 

Opos, W. proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

6s, rel. pron., decl., 388; demons. in 
Hom., 338 b; w. -ep, 338 c; w. -re, 
338 d; and correl., 340; introduc. rel. 
clause, 2493 ; instead of ders (or olos), 
2493 b; 8, as to what, 2494; és ye, 
2495, 2555, 2826; antec., 2503; and 
doris, w. def. and indef. antec., 2508. 
See elpl. 

és, 4, Ov, possess. pron., decl., 330; 
in Hom., 330 p 2, 1201.1 ¢, 1201. 2 b, 
1230 a; és avrod, 1201. 2 c, 1208 b. 

-os, for -ous, in acc. pl., 162 p 2, 230 p 4, 

-0s, -7, -ov, compound words in, 888 a. 

-os, compounds in, accent, 894. 

écdkis, introduc. temp. clauses, 2383 a. 

-o7Owv, in the imper., 456 a. 

cos, 340; bow, dcov, Ww. comp., 1084; 
strength. superl., 1086, 1087, 1091; 
éc0s, w. inf., 2003, 2497 ; ba, door, in 
comp. cl., 2468-2473 ; dca €rn, 2497 b; 
attracted to case of antec., 2532; 
preceded by adj., 2535; introduc. 
exclam. sent., 2682, 2685 ; dcov (dca) 
uh, 2765; cov ov, 2766. 

éormep, 1501 a, 2495, 25038 a. 

dome, decl., 285. 21. 

Satis, ovTivos, etc., accent, 186; decl., 
339 ; and correl., 340 ; in indir. ques- 
tions, 1263; introduc. rel. clauses, 
2496; and és, use, w. def. and indef. 
antec., 2508; ear boris (ol), 2496, 
2518, 2552, 2557; doris 54 attracted 
to case of antec., 2532; ovdels boris 
ov, 2534, 2557 ; baTus ye, 2826. 

ordpatvopar, w. gen., 1361. 

érav, 1768 a, 2399 a. 

dre, and correl., 346; w. aor. for plup., 
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1943; 8, 8 re, because, in Hom., 
2240 a; giving reason for preced- 
ing question, 2244; introduc. temp. 
clauses, 2383 a; ws gre, 2481-2486 ; 
that, in Hom., 2578 a; w. péurynuat, 
etc., 2588. 

ért, not elided, 72 b; strength. superl., 
1086 ; w. aor. for plup., 1948 ; w. vbs. 
of saying, 2017, 2592 a; w. vbs. of 
thinking (very rare), 2018; w. vbs. 
of perception, 2110, 2145, 2592 c; 
w. other vbs., 2123; causal, w. vbs. 
of fearing, 2236; w. causal clauses, 
2240; introduc. dependent  state- 
ments, 2577-2588 ; use compared w. 
that of ws, 2579; introduc. dir. quo- 
tation, 2590 a; indic. and opt. after, 
in indir. disc., 2614, 2615; 687 rl, 
2644 a; un (odx) bri, 2763; 8 re pH, 
2765 ; mAh bre, 2966 a. 

érru (Homeric), 2578. 

ov, genuine and spurious, 6, 25, 54; 
pronunc., 25; for o in verse, 28 p; 
ev:ouv:u, see ev; by compens. length. 
for o, 87; stems in, 275; never aug- 
mented, 437. 

ov (ovk, obx, 183 a, 187, odkl, odx1, 127 D, 
137 a, 2688 b; proclit., 179, o#, 180 a, 
904 b), 2688 ff.; in statements, 2708 ; 
w. jussive fut. as question, 1917, 1918; 
w. anticip. subjv., 1810; in rel. cl., 
2506; causal cl., 2240, 2247, 2555; 
result cl., 2251, 2260, 2269, 2556, 
2557 ; condit., 2696-2701; interrog., 
2651 and f., 2676; adherescent, 
2691 ff.; w. inf. not in indir. disc., 
2714, 2721; in indir. disc., 2711 a, 
2722, 2759c¢; w. part., 2045, 2729, 
2732-2734; w. substs. and adjs., 
2735; apparent exchange w. 47%, 
2738 ; redund., 2753; od ud, 1596 b, 
2894 ; ody Srws (drt), 2763; od pdbvov 
... GAG Kal, 2764; udvov (8cov) ov, 
2766 ; od phy (yap, wévTor) adrd, 2767, 
2786, 2921; od why otdé, 2768, 2921 ; 
ov yap, 2805 b; ov mévror, 2918 a; od 
wévrot obdé, 29389; od . . . obdé, 2939; 
ode... ov, 2940; od... ote, 2944, 
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2948 ; otre .. . ov, 2948; mdiv ov, 2758. 
od ph w. fut. indic. or subjy. in pro- 
hib., 1800 c n., 1919, 2756; w. subjy. 
or fut. indic. in strong denial, 1804, 
1919, 2754, 2755 ; where each neg. has 
its own vb., 2757. See also ov« éotiv 
és, etc., under etwl, and ph od. 

ov, etc., pron., 181 a; when not enclit., 
187 e n. 1; decl., 825; indir. reflex., 
825 d, 1228, 1229; in dial., 325 p; of, 
#, pers. pron., 1194, 1196. 

-ov, gen. sing., 229, 230p; of place 
where, 342. 

ovSas, decl. in Hom., 264 p 3. 

obSé, w. part., 2083 b, 2931; o¥d (und) 
el (€dv), in neg. concessive cl., 2381 ; 
ovdé yap ovdé, 2761 a, 2814 a, 2938; 
od phy o0dé, 2768; adN ovdé, GAN 
ovde pev 64, 2786; ovde ydp, 2814, 
2815 ; ode why, od why ovdé, 2921; as 
adv., 29381; as conjunc., 2982-2936 ; 
Oude). « -. 0v0e, 2907 5 Ov) «. . aude, 
2939 ; od uévror oddé, 2939; ovde . . . 
ov, 2940; ovdé . . . otire, 2941; oiire 

. ov5é, 2949; ore . . . ovde. . . 

ore, 2950; re. . . odd, 2982. 

ovdels, 337; decl., 349 b; # Tis A ov- 
dels, 1270; ovdev katydv, 1812; ovdér 
w. comp., 1514, 1586; ovdels 8arcs 
ov, 2534; and undels, meaning, 2736; 
neut., of persons, 2736 ; ovdév adn’ 4, 
2778; ovdév Go H, GAO ovdev 4H, 
2778 a. 

ovdérepos, 337. 

ovk, see ov. 

ov«l (ovxl), 127 p, 187 a. See od. 

ovKovv and ovKotv, 186 a, 2951-2958 ; 
ovKovy expecting answer yes, 2651, 
2951 ; ovxodv inferential, 2952 ; ovxour, 
2953. 

ovv, added to pron. or adv., 339 e, 346 c, 
2963; ad ofv (ye), 2786; yap ob», 
2820; weév ody, 2899, 2901; ovdk od», 
2954 ; confirmatory, 2955-2968 ; aX’ 
ofv, dN oty . . . ye, 2957; yap ody 
(and kal yap ofv), 2958; 3 ofv, 2833, 
2959 ; ef F odv, 2959; 5% od», 2960; 
ody dqTa, 2960; etre ody, otre ob», 
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2961 ; after interrog. prons. and advs., 
2962 ; inferential, 2964; éel ody in 
Hom., 2964 a. 

ovvexa, 1700, 2240 a, 2578. 

ovs, accent, 252 a; decl., 285. 22. 

-ovs, from -ovs, 230 p 4; parts. in, decl. 
of, 307. 

ovre, accent, 186; ore . . . ote, 970, 
2942 ; obdé . . . ote, 2941; otre . 
pare, 2942 a; otre... re, 2045, 2946 ; 


otre.. . 64, 2947; otire. . . ov, 2948; 
ov .. . odre, 2948; otre . . . avde, 
2949 ; otre . . . o¥dé .. . ore, 2950 ; 


otre ody, 2961. 

otrts, accent, 164 a. 

ovros, decl., 833 and pv; and correl., 
340; xal rafra, 947, 2083; rofro, 
avrd rodro, introduc. follow. subst., 
990; w. art., 1171, 1176.) TL77 swt 
art., 1178; rovrov, rovrwyv, in attrib. 
position, 1201. 1 b, 1202. 1 b; use, 
1238 ff. ; for repeated rel., 2517; in 
address, 1288 a. 

ovtroct, 333 g, 1240. 

ottw, ottas, 136, 324, 346, 1245, 1248; 
w. part., 2080, 2084. 

ovx(, see od. 

opeidw, 5619 a; stems, 521; Sedov in 
wishes, 1781, 1818; ya) w. d&derov, 
2704 a. 

opAd\dw for éd¢elkw in Hom.; 519 a. 

Odis, 254 a, 255. 2 c. 

oprtokdve, 1378, 1576. 

dpa, 2193 a, 2383, 2418 a. 

-oxos, cpds., 878; accent of, 894 n. 

-ow, vbs. in, decl. of pres. part., 310; 
conjug. of pres. and imperf., 385; 
pres. stem of, 522 ; inflec. of, 635-657 ; 
in Hom., 652a; in Hdt., 652 b; in 
Doric, 655; in Aeolic, 656. 

-ow, vbs. in, denominative, 866. 3. 

ow for ao, aw, aov, 648; for oo, oov, 652 ; 
ow for aor, 648; for oo, 652. 


II, bef. dental stop, 82; bef. uw, 85; 
bef. rough breathing, 124 and p; for 
7, dial., 182 p; suffixes w., 862, 

| wavsaywyéw, fut. mid. as pass., 808. 
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mwaSevw, maidevw tivd rim or Tuva els, 
mpés, 1579, 1630. 

madat, loc., 341, 1535. 

tmadatds, comp., 315. 

adaAvv, in compounds, before c, 101 b. 

mavSnpel, loc., 229 b, 341, 1535, 

mavTaxdbev, Tavraxot, mavTaxdce, 342. 

mavrobev, ravroce, 342. 

map, 75 D. 

awadpa, for rdpeori, mdperot, rd pecut, 175 b. 

rapa, use, 1073, 1496, 1675, 1676, 1678, 
1692, 1755 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1544-1550; acc. w. vbs. 
pounded w., 1546. 

mapackevdfopat, w. part. or inf., 2144. 

mapée, 1649 a. 

aapos, 1700; w. inf. in Hom., 2461. 

mappynodtopar, 454 a, 813 d. 

was (das, cvumras), in cpds., 101 b, 
874 ; decl., 299; pron. adj., 337; w. 
2d pers. of imper., 1016 ; rdvra, ra 
mavrTa W. superl., 1091 ; position, 1163, 
1171, 1174. 

mao xw, 463 b (1) p, 526 d, 529, 557 v2; 
573, 693, 696, 705, 806; mdcxyw ef as 
pass. of rovéw ed, 1593, 1752; rl ma- 
Ody, 2064 a. 

~rdrwp, compound adjs, in, 888 d. 

matvw, 489 b; act. )( mid., 1734. 14; 
w. part. or inf., 2098, 2140; mravoyac 
w. part., 2098 ; w. redundant u7, 2741. 

aweda, 1691. 

aelOw, 489 v, 578, 502 a, 549 v, 705, 
815, 819; relOowar w. gen., 1366; 
act. )( mid., 1734. 15 ; perf. w. pres. 
meaning, 1946 ; urge, w. inf., 1992 n. ; 
convince, generally w. ws, rarely w. 
acc. and inf., 1992 n.; mémreopa, W. 
ph, 2726. 

mewaw, 394, 641 p, 657. 

qeipdopat, a pass. deponent, 812 c; w. 
part. or inf., 1992 a, 2102, 2144. 

aé\as, improper prep., 1700. 

mopar, 549 p, 756 c Dd. 

méprw, 569 pv, 571; use of imperf., 
1891. 

mevOéw, lament, w. acc., 1595 a. 

aép, prep., 72 D. 


com- | 
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wép, enclit., 181 d, 186, 338 c; w. part., 
2083 a; Att. use, 2965. 

mépa, mépav, improper preps., 1700. 

mépOm, sec. aor., 549 p, 688. 

wept, when elided, 72 c; after its case, 
175 a, 1665; in compos., 449 b; epi 
modXod Tiudouat, etc., 1373 ; use, 1675- 
1677, 1693; gen. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1408 ; dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 
1544-1550 ; acc. w. vbs. compounded 
w., 1546. 

meptylyvopat, w. part., 2101. 

meptopdw, W. part. or inf., 2103, 2141; 
&v omitted w., 2119. 

meTavvipt, 36 N. 2, 489 e, f, g, 729, 

méropar, sec. aor. 687, 756 c p. 

my, 181 b, 346; mq, 346. 

awhyvvp., 524 a, 595, 733, 7386 vp, 750 D; 
tr. and intr. tenses, 819. ; 

whXvs, gender, 255. 2c; decl., 268, 270 
en. 1; accent, 271. 

twlprdrnur, 489 c, 726, 727, 741. 

alparpynp., 489 e, f, 726, 727. 

mtvo, 529, 488 b; eriov, 529; wih, 466. 
1a, b, 687 ; fut. wtowar, 500. 2 v, 541, 
806, 1881; tr. and intr. tenses, 819; 
w. gen. and w. acc., 1355 a. 

mortevw, followed by uy, 2726. 

alrvynp., 86 N. 2, 737. 

-tagvos, 354 c, 1452. 

mXeiorov, used with superl., 1090. 

mAelw, 503 D, 650 b. 

aéov (TL), TO mAéov, for uaddov, 1068 ; 
mdéov (whey) w. case, 1074. 

amdéw, 397, 489 d, f, 503, 607, 806. 

why, improper prep., 1700, 2966; adv., 
1700, 2966 ; w. redund, ov, 2753; con- 
junc., 2966 ; rAny ov, rrijv 4, whyv Ort, 
mh el, 2966 a; w. inf., 2966 b. 

awAfpys, W. gen. or dat., 1422. 

tmrno tov, 1437, 1440, 1700. 

mAATTH, 514, 593 a, 595, 819, 1740. 

-rhots, 290 a, 354 b, 1482. 

mr¥Vo, 491. 

arvelw, 503 v, 650 b. 

mvéw, 897, 489 f, 503, 607, 806. 

TIvvé, decl., 285. 23. 

awd0ev, 346 ; 1bdev yap, 2805 b, 
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mwobév, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

mobéw, 488 b, 806; w. acc., 1349, 

60, 346 D2; oGt, enclit., 181 b. 

mol, enclit., 181 b, 346; ot, 346. 

movéw, 385, 890; perf. subjv., 693, and 
opt., 696 ; periph. w., 1722; w. part. 
and inf., 2115; 7m. e8 (kads) w. acc., 
1591 a, w. part., 2101; ovv e 7m., 
1653 ; rdvra mw. w. part., 2102. 

mowds, 840; toios, 340, 1186, 2648. 

moepéw, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 808 ; 
avy Tim (werd Tivos), 1523 DN. 1. 

mo\topkéw, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

adds, 268, 270 c, 271; added to proper 
name, 1139, 1142 c. 

ToAtrevopnar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813 d. 

tmodts, decl., 311; comp., 319 and c; 
TOAAG, ToAV, mapa mov Ww. superl., 
1091; w. and w’t art., 1189; aodv or 
mo\\@ Ww. comp., 1514, 1586; moddol 
kal &ddo1, 2879 a. 

movéw, 488 b; perf. subjv., 693. 

tmopevouar, 815, 1881. 

-mop8os, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

méppw, comp., 345 a; prep., 1700. 

mécos, Toads, 340. 

aor (for mort), 75D. 

ToTapuds, W. a proper name, 1139, 1142 c. 

moté, 174 a, 181 b, 346 c ; dre, 181 b, 346. 

mértepov (wérepa).. . 4, 2656-2660, 2675. 

aétepos, moTtepdés, 340. 

aort, 1695. 

mov, mov, 181 b, 346; of mov; of rl 
mov; od 6m mov; 2651f; yap 67 mou, 
2820 ; ydp mov, 2820; 7 mov, 2865. 

movs, 255, 2b, 311d. 

mpaypatevopar, 812 a, 813 d. 

ampaos, decl., 311 c. 

mpatro, 514, 571, 809, 819; w. advs., 
1709 b. 

ampére., quasi-impers., 1985. 

apeoPevrns, decl., 285. 24, 

aplv, improper prep., 1700; w. aor. for 
plup., 1943; temp. conjunc., 2383 c ; 
implying purpose, 2418a; w. indic., 
2480-2442; w. subjy., 24380-2441, 
2443-2447 ; w. opt., 2430-2441, 2448- 
2452 ; w. inf., 2480-2441, 2453-2457 ; 
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4 mply, 2457 ; rplv #, 2460 ; after neg., 
w. redundant ov, 27538. 

aptw, 489 c, 500. 2. 

apd, o not elided, 72 c; cpds. of, 449 b, 
884 b; use, 1078, 1675, 1677, 1694; 
gen. w. verbs compounded w., 1384, 
1408. 

mpobvpeopat, a pass. dep., 812. 

mpotnpr, accent of forms, 426f, 746 c; 
mpoteuar W. part., 2103. 

mpoopae, w. gen., 1357. 

ampos, use, 1073, 1675-1678, 1695, 1755 ; 
dat. w. vbs. compounded w., 1544— 
1550. 

mpocdSokaw, followed by uj, 2726. 

apocSoxkia éotl, w. obj. clause, 2224 a. 

mpoonjker, W. dat. of pers. and gen. of 
thing, 1467 ; quasi-impers., 1985. 

mpdoGev, 2440 ; mpboberv #, 2459. 

Tmpookuvew, W. acc., 1591 b. 

mpootvyxdave, W. dat., 1523 a. 

apoow, improper prep., 1700. 

ampdotepov, 1042 n.; mpdrepov 4, 2383 c, 
2458 ; wpérepov . . . mplyv, 2440. 

tmpdtepos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

amporl, 1695. 

mpopacttopar, a mid. dep., 813 c. 

ap@tos, 320, 349 c, 1042 b. 

ar for 7, 131. 

mratw, tenses w. inserted o, 489 f. 

atjoow, 571, 688; w. acc., 1595 a. 

awrTodenos, TTdALs, 131. 

atvoow, form of pres., 514 a. 

wrvw, 488 a, 500. 1 aand 1p. 

-~rw, verbs in, 505, 506. 

muv0dvopnar, hear, learn of, w. gen., 
1361 ; become aware of, learn, w. acc. 
and part., 1863, 2112 b, 2144; hear 
Jrom, w. gen., 1864, 1411; hear about, 
w. gen., 1365 ; of past and pres. com- 
bined, 1885 a; w. érc or ws, 2110- 
2112, 2145; w. inf., 2144; w. gen. 
and part., 2111, 2112 a, 2144. 

mip, decl., 254 b, 285. 25 ; cp. 255. 1d. 

aw, enclit., 181 b. 

mos, enclit., 181 b, 346. 

Ts, 346; r&s od ué\AwW; 1959 d; mas 
yap ; 2805 b, 2806 a. 
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P, initial, 13, 18 ; pp, see pp; for o, dial., 
132 D; subst.-stems in, 259-262 ; ini- 
tial, doubled after aug., 429 a, after 
redup., 442 b; suffixes w., 860. 

od, 72 D, 181 v, 2787; F pa, 2800. 

Pabtos, comp., 319. 

padiws dé€perv, w. part., 2100. 

péLw, 511. 

péw, 105 a, 503, 594, 607, 806. 

Phyvvpe, 524 a, 594, 733, 742, 819. 

piyow, 398, 641. 

pp, 13, 80; and pc, 79, Intr. E, n. 2. 

po, 79, 102. 

Popa, 500. 1 a and 1p; w. redundant 
pH, 2741. 

povvdpr, 489 e, 731. 


2%, two forms (c,s), 1a; pronunc., 26; 
cons. bef., 97-102; bef. cons., 103- 
108 ; disappears, 118-121, 123 ; for 7, 
@, dial., 132 p; movable, 136, 136 p; 
subst.-stems in, 263 ff.; suffixes w., 
865; inserted in perf. and first aor. 
pass. system, 489; between root (or 
stem) and suff., 836; cpds. of words 
begin. w., 878. 

-cat, 2d pers. ending, 465 a. 

oPévvwpr, 415, 489 c, 523 f nw. 1, 558, 
730, 736, 756 a, 759, 819; oBAG, 759. 

-cdw, Aeol. for -fw, 508 v. 

-ce, denoting place whither, 342. 

ceavTod, 329, 1199. 2a, 1200. 2 d, 1218— 
1237. 

ev, ceto, céo, ceo, ced, wev, 325 D. 

celw, 429 a v, 489 c. 

-ew, Vbs. in, 868. 

cebw, 425 b (2) v, 442 bv, 477 D N., 
548 ap, 688. 

onpatve, tenses w. inserted o, 489 h. 

-c@at, inf. ending, 469 d; cp. 72 p. 

-o 0c, -70w, -c8ov, -cOwv, -rbar, 468. 

-c Gov, for -c4yy in dual, in Hom., 465 c. 

-78w, -cOwv, 466. 3 bv. 

-cbwacav, 466. 3. 

-o., in dat. pl., 260; denoting place 
where, 342; 2d pers. end., 463 b. 

ciros, 6, Ta otta, 281. 


oKéAAw, 687, 
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okértTowar, dep. w. pass. mean., 813 d. 

-ok%, iterative imperfs. and aors. in, 
495, 

oKoTréw (-€ouar), W. obj. clause, 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. wy and inf., 2210 b. 

-7kw, vbs. in, 526-528, 

-7o, 2 pers. ending, 465 b, 466. 2 a. 

-TOLaL, -yoopar, -Oycopar, 1738. 

ods, decl., 8330; w. and w’t art., 1182, 
1183, 1196 a; use, 1196-1199, 1203. 

omdw, 488 a, 489 ¢. 

co, and rr, 78, 112, 114, Intr. E, nw. 2; 
oo in Hom., 81 p 3, in fut., 5384 b pv, 
in aor., 544 p, 545 p. 

-oot, in dat. pl., 250 p 2. 

-cow, vbs. in, 513-516. 

orddvoyv, pl., 281 ; vikdw orddiov, 1576. 

otépyo, perf., 570; w. part., 2100. 

orépopat, of enduring result, 1887. 

oTdépvipt, 489 e, f. 

otparés, implied, 1027 a. 

otpépw, 125 g w., 586 b and p, 595, 816. 

ov, col, elision in, in Epic, 72 p; en- 
celit., 181 a and »p; deel., 825; of 
imaginary pers., 1193. 

ovyyevns, w. dat., 1417. 

ovyylyvooKw, Ww. part. and dat., 2108. 

ovyxepéw, followed by uy, 2726. 

ovddéyo, with eds, 1660 b. 

-cvAos, compounds of, accent, 894 n. 

oupBaiver, 1982 a, 1985. 

cupBovdreto, W. “7, 2720. 

cipmas, see mas. 

oupdhéper, w. dat., 1462, 1592. 

ovv, in epds., bef. c, 101 a; use, 1511, 
1675, 1677, 1679, 1696; dat. w. vbs. 
compounded w., 1544-1550 ; in epds., 
denoting completion of action, 1648, 
1680 ; ody 8 roéw, 1653, 

cuvinps, w. gen., 1361; w. acc., 1361; 
dramat. aor., 1937. 

cvvoida, w. part. and dat., 2108. 

ods, indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 1228 b ; 
ods for, 325 f. 

ode, 325 e and p 1, 825 p 4. 

odea, ohéas, odeas, 325 pv 1, 2. 

odeis, as indir. reflex., 1228 b and wn. 1. 

odelwv, 325 v1, 4, 
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odérepos, 330, 1202.2 d,1203bxn. ~° 

odérepos avtdv, 1202. 2 b, 1203 band n. 

odhtwv, 325 p 1, 2; 1202. 1 c, 1203 a. 

ot, for avro?s, -ats, in Hdt., 3825 p 2. 

ol(v), 1384 D; rarely sing., 325 e. 

odlow(v), enclit., 325 p 1; as indir. re- 
flex. in Att. prose, 325 d, 1228 b, 1229 ; 
in Hdt., 326 pv 2, 1195. 

odds, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

chai, opdiv, 325 v1. 

odatrepos, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

ov, as indir. reflex. in Att. prose, 
1228 b; as dir. reflex., 1202. 2 e, 
1203 b; cGy avrdy, reflex., 1202. 
2c, 1208 b. 

o xedd6v, iinproper prep., 1700. 

oxlfw, fut., 539 e. 

owtw, 489 b, f, 508 a, 818; o. uy, 2741. 

os, decl., 289 c, 289 v. 


T, bef. dental stop, 83; bef. u, 86; 
change to o, 115, Intr. C, n. 1, 4; bef. 
rough breathing, 124 and p; for o, 
dial., 132 p; inserted, bef. suff., 837 ; 
suffixes w., 863. 

t-, class of pres. stems, 505. 

TAGs, decl., 298, 

tavvw, 489 c, 500. 1 pv, 541 a. 

-tatos, superl. ending, 313. 

TavTy, 346. 

TaXLorTa, W. 
2383. 

raxtwv or Oarrwv, from Oaxiwy, 125 f. 

raxvs, comparison of, 319. 

ré, pron., enclit., 181 p, 825 p 4. 

ré, particle, enclit., 181 d; added to 
re]., 338 d, 2970; ds re, ws ef re, 
2087 b, 2481-2485 ; wey... re, 2913; 
otre .. . Té, 2945, 2946; uses, 2967- 
2983. 

-re, advs. in, 344. 

rely, 825 D 1. 

Tedrelw, 650 b. 

redéw, 391, 409 e and n., 488 a, 489 c, 
539 a and p. 

Ténvw, w. two accs., 1626. 

réo, Téos, TEOV, TEOUs, TED, TEDS, 325 D 4. 

reds, in Hom., 330 p 1, 


ws, é€mel, émeidy, Sirws, 
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-réos, verbal adjs. in, 425 c, 471, 473, 
in -réov, 983 b; copula omitted w. 
-réov, 944 b; dat. of agent w., 1488. 

-Tepos, comp, end., 313. 

réptw, aor. pass., in Hom., 586 b p; 
répmouat, W. part., 2100. 

revx@, 502 a, 693. 

téxvn, implied, 1027 b. 

TH, THOSE, 346. 

thkw, 595, 816; tr. and intr., 819. 

vTHAe, improper prep., 1700. 

THAtkoo Se, 333d, 340. 

THAtkodTos, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1180 a. 

-ryv, rarely for -rov in 2 dual, 464 d. 

Tyhvika, THvuKaSe, THVLKadTa, 346. 

-Tnp, -THs, cpd. nouns in, 888 c. 

typéw, fut. mid., 808 ; w. obj. cl., 2210 b ; 
w. wn and inf., 2210 b. 

wu, 113, 114. 

-ri, 3d pers. ending, 463 c. 

-Tl, -o7t, advs. in, 344. 

-rt, -@., in imper., 125 b, 676. 

T(Onpt, form ri6juevos, 28 pv; decl. of 
part., 807 ; conjug., 416; analysis of 
forms, 744-767 ; ré0e.uar, 767 ; w. part. 
or inf., 2144. 

rixtw, pres. as perf., 1887 a. 

Tipae, decl. of pres. part., 310 ; inflec., 
385 ; fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 809; 
Tindw (Tiudoual) ti. Oavdrov, and 
Tiudopal Tivos, 1374, 

Tis, Tynes, 299 pd, 

Tipwpéw, uses of act. and mid., 1376, 
1472, 1591 a, 1734. 17. 

rly, thyy, 325 D 4. 

tlvw, 488 c, 489, 528 fN. 2; rlyw dixny 
)C rlvouar Slenv, 1734, 18. 

tls, accent, 154, 334 ; decl., 334; w. art., 
1186, 2648; subst. and adj., 1262- 
1265; zl w. comp., 1514, 1586; ri 
ot pédAAwW ; 1959 d; Th uabdy; Th rabdr; 
2064 a; rf €xwv; 2064 b; tva rl, ws rl, 
bre rl, 2644 a; rl yap; 2805b; cL wi; 
Tl pny ov; 2921, 

tis, accent, 154, 174 a, 334; enclit., 181 
b; decl , 834 ; w. érérepos, etc., 339 d; 
w. sec. pers. of imper., 1016 ; position, 
1155, 1266 ; use, 1266-1270 ; w. comp., 
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1514, 1586 ; of ri mov; 2651 f; uh ri 
ye, 2763 e. 

tAa-, 551, 682 p, 687, 705, 806 ; érAnv 
w. part. or inf., 2127. 

rot, tai, 332 p, 338 p 1. 

tol, in crasis, 68; elision, 72D; enclit., 
181 d, 1486, 2984-2987 ; addd yé Tou 
(rol ye), 2786 ; ydp ro, 2820; rovydp, 
etc., 2987. 

tol = col, 325 p 1, 2, ep. 1486. 

Tovyapoty, Torydprot, 2987. 

tolvuv, 2880, 2987. 

totos, 340; w. inf., 20038. 

Towed, 333 d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

tTovotros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

Ttodpde, w. part. or inf., 1992 a, 2127. 

-Tos, verbal adjs. in, 425 c and y., 471, 
472, 1488. 

toaos, 340; w. inf. in Hom., 2003. 

rordoSe, 333d, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249. 

Tocotros, 333 e, 340, 1180, 1245, 1249; 
TocovTw, Toco0Tor, Correl. to daw, 8ror, 
2468-2473. 

réacos, 340 D. 

Tote, W. part., 2080 ; 6H ré7e, 2840. 

Tore, ToTé wev. .. Tore dé, 346 b. 

rovtt, derivation, 75 a. 

tpémw, 554 c, 571, 586 b, 595, 696. 

tpépw, 125 g, 595, 808; w. acc., 1679. 

Tpéxw, 125 g, 529, 806. 

tpéw, 488 a; w. acc., 1595 a. 

tptBw, 501, 570, 571, 595, 808. 

Tpinpys, decl., 264. 

tpitrés, treble, 354 d. 

Tpixa and rptx 0d, 354 vd. 

Tptxds, for Opixos, 125 f. 

Tpds, accent of dual, 252 a. 

tr, and oa, see oo. 

-trw (Ion. and Later Att. -cow), vbs. 
in, 513-516. 

rb, thou, thee, 181 p, 325 p 4. 

TvyXave, w. gen., 1350; évruyxdvw w. 
dat., 1850; w. subst., equiv. to pass. 
vb., 1753; part. w., 1873, 2096; in 
part. w. finite vb., 2096 f ; 6» omitted 
with, 2119. 

rOvn, 325 v1, 4. 

Tupavvéw, W. gen., 1370. 
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Tt, therefore, 2987. 

Tas, 346. 

-twoav, imper. ending, 466. 3. 
TwvTO, TWITOD, 68 D. 


Y, pronunc., 24, 24 p; quantity, 4, 
500 ; semivowel, 20 ; not elided, 72 e; 
interchanged w. v, 27, 37, 501; ob for, 
28 p; dial. for a, 0, 33D; v: eu; ou, 
see ev; subst.-stems in, 268; in aug., 
435, 

UBpl{w, fut. mid. as pass., 809; w. acc., 
els Tiva, OY mpos Tiva, 1591 a, 1592. 

tSwp, decl., 253 b, 285. 26. 

vet, 500. 1 a, 934 a. 

-v{w, vbs. in, 866. 6 b. 

vt, diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. ; 

vids, 285. 27 and p; omitted, 1301. 

vpéas, 825 D1, 2. 

vpelwv, vpéwv, 325 v 1, 2, 4. 

vpés, ply, vpds, 325 f, 825 pv 4. 

dpérepos, 313 b, 330, 1182, 1183, 1196, 
1197 ; reflex. and non-reflex., 1200, 
1203. 

dpérepos adtdv, 1200. 2 b, 1203 b and n. 

tppes, etc., 10 vp, 105 vp, 1384 pv, 325 pv 
Line. 

dpds, in Hom., 330 p 1. 

Dpwv, Upiv, vas, 325 f, 325 v 4. 

-vvvw, pres. in, 519 p. 

-uvv%-, tense-suff., 623 e. 

-tva (Aeol. -vyyw), vbs. in, 518 c, 519, 
866. 8. : 

tm (076), 75 D. 

brat, dra-, 1698, - 

tralOpros, pred. use, 1042 a. 

trakotw, w. gen., 1465. 

tmartos, 320 a. 

tre(p, 1697. 

trék, 1649 a. 

trép, cpds. of, w. gen., 1384, 1403; 
cpds. of, w. acc., 1384; use, 1675, 
1677, 1697. 

UrepBalve, surpass, W. acc., 1403. 

trepBadAw, surpass, w. acc., 1403. 

trréprepos, bréptaros, 320. 

brevOtvos, W. gen. or dat., 1425, 

tarfkoos, W. gen. or dat., 1421. 
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true Xvéowat, W. 
2726. 

a6, use, 1491-1494, 1511, 1675, 1676, 
1678, 1679, 1698, 1755; cpds. of, w. 
dat., 1544-1550; cpds. of, w. acc., 
1546. 

trodapBave, Ww. 
2580. 

bropéve, w. part. or inf., 2127. 

tromrevw, W. Obj. clause, 2224 a. 

-Upw (Aeol. -vppw), vbs. in, 519. 

ts, gender of, 255. 2c. 

-Us, parts. in, decl., 308. 

-vs, gen. of nouns in, accent, 163 a. 

-ts, numeral words in, 354 e. 

torepov 7, 2459. 

totepos, totatos, 320; tardrios, 320 D. 

tohaive, 489 h. 

totepar, followed by redundant p7, 
2741, 

vo, 500. 1p, 984 a; fut. mid. as pass., 
808. 

‘Uw, -Vo, vbs. in, 500, 500 p, 501, 522, 
608, 866. 5. 


inf., 1868 c; w. uf, 


inf., 2580; w. ws, 


@, pronunc., 26; bef. dental stop, 82; 
bef. u, 85; bef. v, 88; changed to m 
in redup., 125 a; for 6, dial., 182 p; 
suffixes w., 862. 

halve, form épdvOnv, 125 Nn. ; repdvOar, 
125 gN.; weddcw, 713; tenses with 
inserted co, 489 h; aors. pass. of, 
595; a mid. pass., 814, 817; tr. and 
intr., 819; personal constr. w., 1983 ; 
w. part., 2106 ; galvyoua w. part. or 
inf., 1965, 2106, 2143; &» omitted 
w., 2119. 

oadayé, decl., 256. 

davepds éott, w. dre or part., pavepdy 
éote Ww. Ort, 1982 n., 2107. 

dos, decl., 258 p. 

back, 787 ; ot pdoxw, 2692 a. 

elSopar, 502 a; repidhoerat, 580 vd. 

béptatos, dépirtos, 319. 

dépa, aors., 448, 544d; pépre, 634; fut. 
mid. as pass., 809 ; ¢épe, of more than 
one person, 1010; w. hort. subjv., 
1797 a, b, w. imper., 1836; ¢dépwr, 
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hastily, 2062 a; Pépwr, with, 2068 a: 
pépw xarer@s, padlws, w. part , 2100. 

devyo, fut. mid. as act., 806; be prose- 
cuted, equivalent to a pass., 1878, 
1752; jfiee from, w. acc., 1597; pevyw 
diknyv (ypaphy), 1570; pres. for perf., 
1887 ; w. redundant pj, 2740. 

dypt, form od, 125 g n.; enclitic 
forms, 181 c, 424 a, 784; ¢7s, 463 b; 
ofcba, 463 b (2) p; inflec. of, 783- 
786; mean. of tenses, 787-788; ot 
pnut, 787, 2691, 2692 a; edn betw. 
voc. and attrib., 1285; w. inf. (671, 
ws), 2017 a; @ynul uy, 2723. 

P9dvw, 374 w., 488 b, 489 f; sec. aor., 
682 a, 682 pv, 687; fut. mid. as act., 
806; w. acce., 1597; part. w., 1873, 
2096; in part. w. finite vb., 2062 a, 
2096 f; as forerunner of mply, 2440 a; 
ovk €pbny . . . kat, 2876. 

p0etpw, tr. and intr., 819. 

H0lvw, 488 a, 688; Hom. Potro, 758 pv. 

-ht, -piv, 134 p ; cases in, 280. 

dirém, form Pidnu, Pirecor, 463 D; didn, 
Aeolic imper., 466 a D; iAjpmevar, 
657 ; fut. mid. as pass., 808. 

btdos, comparison of, 315, 319. 

didoripéopar, a pass. deponent, 812. 

div, 825 pv 4. 

pitvw, 500. 1a. 

bra, decl., 256. 

do, pa, suffix, 862. 3. 

poRéw, form rePdByobe, 713; aor. pass. 
asmid., 815; goBéoua w. acc., 1595 
a; poBjooua and PoBnOjcouar, 1911; 
poBéouwar, W. redund, pu, 2741. 

Poivié, quantity of x, 254 b. 

hopéw, Popéno., 463 c Dd; Hom. inf., 
657. ; 

bpdyvipe, 595, 733. 

ppatw, form medpadudvos, 409 b p, 489 
D; éréppade, 549D; command, w. 
inf., 1992 c, 1997, 2017; say, we 
ére or ws, 2017, 

ppact, 259 pv. 

ppatre, 514 a. 

dpéap, decl., 253 b, 258 c. 

dpyv, gender of, 255. 1 c. 
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dptrrw, form redpixwy, 557 p 2, 700 pv. 

dpovew, fut. mid. as pass., 809. 

dpovtifw, w. obj. cl., 2210 b, 2224 a; 
w. uy and inf., 2210 b. 

dpovd0os, 124 a. 

dpovpds, 124 a. 

vy, decl., 216. 

via, 522 n. 

pvAa€, decl., 256. 

ovAatra, act. )( mid., 1597, 1734. 19 ; 
gudatrowa W. inf., 2210 b; gvAdrrw, 
and gvAdrroua, With obj. cl., 2210 b, 
2224 a; w. redund. uy, 2740. 

ovo, 488 c, 500.1 aand 1p; redixe., 
557 p 2; sec. aor., 687; perf. subjv., 
693, opt., 696; tr. and intr., 819; 
pres. as perf., 1887 a; perf. as pres., 
1946. 

davéw, command, w. inf., 1992 c, 1997, 
2017 ; say, w. 6rc or ws, 2017. 

dovies, decl., 299. 

obs, light, 252 a, 253 c, 255. 1 b. 


X, pronunc., 26: bef. dental stop, 82 ; 
bef. wu, 85; changed to « in redup., 
125 a; suffixes w., 864. 

xalpw, Kexapjow and Kexapjoouar, in 
Hom., 584 p; w. éri and dat., 1518 ; 
w. ace. of person and pred. part. in 
poetry, 1595 b; w. dat., 1595 b; w. 
part., 2100; xalpwr, with impunity, 
2062 a. 

xadémrra, 505 a, 

xadera@s héperv, w. part., 2100. 

Xapate, 1589. 

xaplets, 114 a, 299, 318 a. 

xaptiv, 1665 a, 1700. 

Xapis, 257, 318 a. 

XdoKkw, 698, 806. 

xelAvor, 37 D 2. 

xelp, 255. 1d, 285. 28 ; implied, 1027 b. 

xelpwv, xelpiotos, 319. 

xAArou, in Aeol., 347 v3. 

xéo, 477 b N., 607, 488 a, 503 ; fut., 541, 
1881 ; first aor., 543.4; sec. aor., 688. 

XnAlor, xetAcor, in Dor., 87 D2, 347 v3. 

xObv, 131, 255. 1c. 

Xt, 112. 
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-Xi, In valy., 186. 

xAtw, 500. 2. 

XOASw, KexorXwWcerat, 580 D; éxokwodunpy 
and éyoAdénv, 802 v. 

Xxods, decl., 275. 

Xow, tenses w. inserted c, 489 a, c. 

Xpéopar, 394, 395, 487 a, 489 e, 641 v, 
813; w. dat., 1509; mean. of act. 
and mid., 1734. 20; ypwsuevos, with, 
2068 a. 

Xpdo, am eager for, 394. 

Xpdw, utter an oracle, 394, 487 a, 489 e, 
641 pb. 

Xpeov, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

xpy, form xphHy or éxpiv, 488 b, 798; 
inflec., 793; an old noun, 793, 1562; 
quasi-impers., 933 b, 1985; w. acc. 
and inf., 1562, 19856 b; w. acc. and 
gen., 1562; use of ypHv w. and with- 
out dy, 1774-1779, 1905, 28138-2316 ; 
w. either u or ov, 2714. 

Xphpa, w. gen. to express size, etc., 1294. 

Xptw, 489 b, e, 500. 2 and 2 pv. 

Xpovtos, pred. use, 1042 a, 

Xpvceos, decl., 290. 

Xpes, 257 v, 285. 29. 

xpa, decl., 216; implied, 1027 b. 

xopls, 1097 b, 1700; w. ov, 2753. 


W, 21, 22. 

aw, 394. 

Wé, béwv, lv, 325 pv 4. 

WetSw, a mid. pass., 818. 

Whos, gender, 232 d ; implied, 1027 b. 


Q, pronune., 24 ; interchanged w. o, 27, 
36, 738 ¢; for ov, dial., 338 pv; inter- 
changed w. a and a, and w. 7 and e 
or a, 36, 831; length. from o, dial., 
87 p 2; stems in, 267. 

o/7y-, long thematic vowel, 457, 458, 

667, 674, 692, 749, 757 a. 

®, w. voc., 1284, 1285. 

-w, in gen., 214p 6c, 230 D1. 

-w or -wv, in acc., 238 d. 

w-verbs, 375 ; conjug., 882-411 ; forma- 
tion of tense-systems, 474-601 ; tenses 
inflected according to w-conjug., 602- 
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604 ; vowel vbs., 606-613 ; cons. vbs., 
614-624 ; inflec., 625, 711. 

», diphth., 5; pronunc., 25. 

ae, 846, 1246. 

&0éw, w. syllabic aug., 431. 

@ktoros, 318 v. 

dv, for ofv, 2955 ; ovk dv, in Hdt., 2954 a. 

-wv, parts. in, decl., 305. 

-@v, in gen. pl. of first decl., 213, 229 b. 

@v, being, decl., 305. 

avéopar, 431, 529, 813. 

evap, 68 b. 

Spa, copula omitted w., 944 b. 

@pirros, 68 v. 

as, proclit., 179, 180 c. 

ds, exclam., 2682, 2685, 2998. 

as, relative, summary of uses as adv., 
2990-2997, as conjunc., 3000. 

@s, improper prep., 1702, 3003. 

ds, as, like, 3002. 
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ds (ws, ds), demons., 180 c, 346, 2988, 

-ws, compounds in, 163 a, 888 e; in 
acc., 230 p 4; advs. in, 343. 

-#s, part. ending, 301 c, 309, 470 b. 

déomep, after adjs. and advs. of likeness, 
1501 a; w. part., 2078, 2087; in 
@omep dv el, 2087 a, 2478-2480; in 
comp. clauses, 2463-2465 ; wozep ei, 
2478-2480. 

ore, accent, 164 a, 186; w. clauses 
of result, 1063, 2011, 2239, 2250- 
2278 ; 7 wore, 1079, 2007; w. part. 
in Hom. w. force of dre, 2085; in- 
troduc. clauses of comp., 2463a; and 
inf., neg. with, 2759. 

wv, diphth., 5 pv, 25; pronunce., 25. 

Q@uT6s, auto, 5 D, 68 D. 

wtrds, 68 D, 327 pb. 

odedéw, fut. mid. w. pass. mean., 809; 
w. acc., 1462, 1591 a; w. dat., 1591 a 
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